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Biographia  Evangelica. 


JOHN     CALVIN, 

THE  EVANGELIC  .REFORMER. 


rpHIS  eminent  Reformer  was  born,  on  the  tenth  of 
-*  July,  1509,  at  Noyon,  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
territory  of  Soissons,  fifty-eight  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris. 
His  parents  were  Gerhard  Calvin  and  Jane  Francke, 
who  enjoyed  a  decent  fortune,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
liberal  education.  They  intended  him  for  th-  service  of 
the  church,  and  sent  him  from  the  grammar-school  to  the 
college  of  La  Marche  in  Paris,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  grounds  of  literature  by  Maturinus  Corderius,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  grammarians  and  schoolmasters  that 
could  be  desired  ;  for  he  understood  the  Latin  tongue  very 
well,  was  a  man  of  worth,  and  diligently  applied  himself 
to  his  function  ;  being  as  careful  to  form  his  scholars  to 
wisdom,  as  to  good  Latin.  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated 
to  him  his  commentary  upon  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  He  was  removed  from  his  tuition,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Hispanus,  a  Spanish  master,  in  Montague 
college,  where  he  studied  logic  and  divinity.    « 

As  Calvin  was  designed  for  the  church,  his  father  early 
obtained  for  him  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon. 
Those  who  report  that  Calvin  was  a  canon  there,  are  mis- 
taken :  The  benefice  was  not  a  canonicate,  but  a  chapel 
called  dela  Gesiney  to  which  he  was  preferred  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  1521.  He  was  presented  to  the  cuie  of 
Marteville  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1527; 
which,  on  the' fifth  of  July,  1529,  he  exchanged  for  the 
cure  of  Pont  l'Eveque,  a  village  i  t  Noyon,  where  his 
father  was  born.     But  we  must  ooserve,  that  Calvin  was 
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:    in   priest's  orders  ;  nor  any  farther  an  ecclesiastic 
than  by  simple  tonsure. 

Calvin  was  engaged  by  Robert  OHvetan  to  study  religion 
in  its  source,  which  made  him  resolve  to  renounce  all 
Mipei  j  especially  as  his  father  had  altered  his  mind, 

and  chose  rather  to  make  him  an  advocate  than  a  divine. 
his  kinsman,  and  intended  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  :  So  that  after  Calvin  had 
•<1  his  humanity  studies  at  Paris,  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law  under  the  direction 
of  Peter  d'  l'Etoile,  who  was  president  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  called  it  in  Latin  Pctrus  Stella.  From  thence 
he  was  sent  to  Bourges,  to  perfect  himself  in  that  study 
under  Andrew  Alciat,  a  Milanese,  and  a  great  Civilian, 
who  was  invited  from  Milan  by  Francis  I.  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Bourges, 
where  the  fame  of  his  abilities  drew  from  all  parts  a  great 
number  of  students.  He  mixed  a  great  deal  of  literature 
with  the  explication  of  the  laws,  and  happily  banished  that 
barbarous  language,  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  the 
lectures  and  writings  of  the  Civilians.  For  this  he  is 
highly  extolled  by  Thuanus  ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  a 
lively  description  of  the  abuses  of  a  monastic  life. 

Calvin  made  great  progress  in  the  civil  law  ;  and  pur- 
sued his  private  studies  in  the  holy  Scriptures  with  equal 
success.  He  was  incited  to  the  latter  by  Melchior  Wol- 
mar,  who  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  and  secretly 
a  Lutheran.  Wolmar  made  Calvin  a  master  of  the  Greek- 
language  •,  and  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
comment  upon  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  as  he 
liad  done  that  upon  the  Thessalonians  to  his  Latin  master 
Corderius. 

While  Calvin  was  studying  the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  a  neighbouring  town  called 
LWeria  :  But  his  father  died  in  1532:  on  which  account 
lie  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  resolution  to  make  divinity  his  principal  study. 
Soon  after  he  came  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Seneca's  treatise,  De  Clemcntia.  After  residing  a  few- 
months  at  Paris,  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  all  those 
who  profes.ed  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  particularly  with 
Stephen  Forgeus,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  afterwards 
sealed  the  truth  with  his  blood.  Francis  I.  was  equally 
desirou,  with  the  pope  to  abolish  the  pragmatic  sanction 
made  by  Charles  VI 1.  composed  of  the  degrees  and  canons 
of  the  council  of  Bale,  which  restored  the  ancient  free- 
dom* 
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dom  of  elections,  and  suppressed  the  abuses  introduced  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  king  abolished  that 
ordinance  ;  and  the  pope  consented  that  his  majesty  should 
nominate  to  the  bishoprics  and  abbies  of  his  own  do- 
minions. The  pope  failed  in  his  observance  of  these 
promises  ',  and  it  was  about  this  time,  that  Calvin  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  Oecolampadius,  and  began  publicly 
to  teach  it. 

Calvin  was  esteemed  in  the  French  congregations,  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  best  qualified  men  to  teach  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nicholas  Copus  was  then 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  had  a  speech  to 
make  on  the  first  of  November,  J  532  ;  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Calvin,  who  inserted  into  it  such  assertions  con- 
cerning religion,  as  the  divines  of  Paris  thought  contrary 
to  the  faith  and  Christian  piety.  It  so  much  displeased 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  Sorbonne,  that  it  occasioned 
the  beginning  of  a  persecution  against  the  Protestants. 
The  parliament  summoned  the  rector,  who  fled  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  Basil.  They  also  sent  to  apprehend  Calvin 
in  the  college  of  Forteret ;  but  he  escaped  out  at  the  win- 
dow by  the  help  of  the  sheets,  and  they  seized  his  papers, 
among  which  there  were  letters  found  that  discovered 
several  of  his  correspondents. 

The  queen  of  Navarre  appeased  this  first  storm  a  nd 
Calvin  had  the  honour  of  a  conference  with  her  majesty, 
who  delivered  the  learned  Faber  Stapulensis  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitors,  and  sent  him  to  Nerac.  This 
queen  of  Navarre  was  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Francis 
I.  a  princess  of  extraordinary  worth  ;  and  much  admired 
for  her  piety,  wit,  and  the  productions  of  her  pen.  She 
married  in  1527,  Henry  d'  Albret  II.  king  of  Navarre-, 
and  she  gladly  would  have  introduced  the  reformed  re- 
ligion into  his  dominions.  The  Reformers  were  protected 
under  her  patronage ;  and  she  wrote  a  book  in  French 
rhyme,  called  «  the  Mirror  of  the  skilful  Soul  -,'  whick 
was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  composed  in  a 
strain  very  unusual  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  No  mention 
was  made  in  it  either  of  male  or  female  saints,  merits5  or 
any  other  purgatory  than  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  •,  and 
even  the  prayer,  commonly  called  Salve  Regina,  is  there 
applied  in  French  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  was 
a  princess  of  excellent  understanding,  raised  up  by  God 
to  break  up  the  cruel  designs  of  Anthony  Duprat,  chancellor 
of  France,  and  others,  who  incensed  the  kmr^  against  these 
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they  called  heretics.  Many  of  the  reformed  clergy  were 
maintained  in  schools  at  her  own  expence,  not  only  in 
France,  but  also  in  Germany.  She  took  a  wonderful  care 
to  preserve  and  secure  those  that  were  in  danger  for  the 
it  religion,  and  to  succour  the  refugees  at  Stras- 
h  and  Geneva.  It  is  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  that  this  queen  coming  into 
court  mess,  in  the  absence  of  the  king  her  hus* 

I,  made  it  her  earnest  request,  that  the  court  would 
release  one  Andrew  Melancthon,  accused  of  heresy,  which 
Philip  Melancthon  had  strongly  solicited  of  her  by  letters. 
Andrew   propagated  the  doctrine  of  his  kinsman  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  Agenois,  that  it  could  not  be  extirpated. 
In  short,  this  good-natured  princess  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to   procure  the  escape  of  the  Reformers  ;  and 
she,  by  little  touches,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  soul 
oi  the  king  her  brother  some  pity  for  the  Lutherans.     But 
she  a  littl.-  eclipsed  her  glory  by  her  credulity  in  her  later 
years  :  Yet  Mezerai  says,  that   towards  the   end  of   her 
days,  in  1549,  she  seemed  to  repent  of  her  repentance, 
and  desired  Calvin,  by  letters,  to   come  and   instruct  and 
comfort  her.     Joan  d'  Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret,  and 
likewise  queen  of  Navarre,  had  also  much  indulgence  for 
the  reformed  religion,  and  declared  herself  its  protectress, 
when  her  husband,  Anthony  dc  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome, 
renounced   Calvinism,   and    became   its    persecutor.      He 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  1562 ;  but  she  estab- 
lished the  reformed  religion   in  her  dominions,  verifying 
in  effect  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  that  queens  should  be 
the  nursing-mothers  of  the   church  of  God  ;  though,  at 
that  time,  she  was  menaced  and  terrified,  as  much  a  queen 
ihe  a  as,  all  manner  of  ways  •,  so  far  as  to   let  her  un- 
derstand that  she  should  be  divorced  by  the  pope,  deprived 
of  her  kingdom  and  estates,   and  condemned  at  least  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.     If  it  be  strange  that  the  queen 
of  Navarre  was  so  undaunted  as  not  to  fear  such  dangers, 
which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted   with  ;  it  is  still  more 
surprizing  that  she  maintained  herself,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  two  powerful  princes,  the  king  of  Spain  on  one 
side,  and  the  kin^  of  France  on  the  other,  both  possessed 
such  a  cruelty  against  the  Protestants,  as  has  but  few 
imples ;  both   incited   and   animated  by  the  strong  so- 
licitations of  the  court   of  Rome.     She  was  poisoned  at 
Paris  in  1572  ;  and  that  death  could  not  but  be  very  sea- 
sonable to  this  princess,  who  would  have  been  inconsolable, 
Uad  she  seen  the  Paris  massacre  on  saint  Bartholomew's 

day. 
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day.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  the  son  of  this  queen. 
He  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  chief  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  when  he  succeeded  Henry  III.  in  whom 
the  line  of  Valois  became  extinct.  This  prince  was  born 
a  Calvinist,  which  religion  he  really  loved,  without  being 
a  bigot :  But  he  found  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  all 
his  victories  and  virtues,  to  get  possession  of  his  kingdom 
without  abandoning  Calvinism.  After  his  conversion  to 
the  Romanists,  gratitude  would  not  permit  him  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  crown  :  But  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
miscarried.  He  therefore  cherished,  and  protected  the 
Protestants. 

So  far  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  family  of  Navarre,  which  protected  Calvin, 
and  promoted  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Calvin  retired  to  Xaintonge,  he  got  the  friendship 
of  Lewis  du  Tillet,  canon  of  Angoulesme,  at  whose  request 
he  composed  some  short  Christian  exhortations,  which 
were  read  as  homilies  in  some  parishes,  to  accustom  the 
people  gradually  to  search  after  the  truth.  He  went  from 
Angoulesme  to  Poitiers,  where  he  got  new  disciples,  to 
whom  he  administered  the  sacrament  in  caves  and  grot- 
toes. He  paid  Stapulensis  a  visit  at  Nerac  in  Gascony,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1534,  at  the  time  that  Roussel  and 
Coraldus  were  banished  that  city,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  apprehending  the  Reformers.  Servetus  was  then  at 
Paris,  where  he  dispersed  his  books  against  the  Trinity  ;  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Calvin,  who  agreed  to  engage  in 
a  dispute  with  him  ;  but  Servetus  would  not  appear  at  the 
appointed  conference. 

Francis  I.  was  accused  of  having  shewn  too  much  in- 
dulgence to  the  Reformers  :  But  Mezerai  has  refuted  this 
accusation.  Davila  laid  the  charge  in  these  words  :  <  The 
4  belief  of  Calvin  began  to  spread   in  the   reign   of  this 

*  king,  whether  he  allowed  it,  or  took  no  notice  of  it.' 
The  French  historian  convicts  this  Italian  of  forgetfulness 
or  partiality :    <  What  !   says  he,  to   make  six   or   seven 

<  severe   edicts  to  stifle   it,  to   convoke   the  clergy  several 

<  times,  to  assemble  a  provincial  council,  to  be  continu- 
«  ally  sending  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes  in  Christen- 

<  dom  to  have  a  general  one  called  ;  to  burn  heretics  by 

*  dozens,  to  send  them  to  the  gallies  by  hundreds,  and 

*  to  banish  them  by  thousands  :  Can  this  be  said  to  allow, 

*  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Are  these  bare  resolutions,  or 

*  real 
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<  real  nances  ?'    Another  French   writer  says,  that 

*  this  |  burnt  a  groat  many  Lutherans  ;  and  spared 
«  none  that  he  could  discover  :  Yet  he  took  Geneva  under 
«  his  protection;'  which  war.  the  metropolis  of  the  re- 
form, u,  and  their  mother  church.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  scenes  of  the  craft  or  cunning  of  the  world. 

reign  princes,  in  all  ages,  have   played   thus  with  re- 
ligion ;   and  they  play   this   game  still  ;  for  they  persecute 
at  home,  a   religion 'which   they   support   abroad.      You 
not    mfer   from   hence,  that   they   have  no  religion  : 
the  inference  would  be  false;  they  are  often  religious 
even  to  bigotry.     What   then   can   be  the  reason  of  this  ? 
greati  r  regard  for  the  temporal  interest  of 
their   dominions,  than   for   the   kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  I  do  not,  (says   Bayle,)   except  the  pope  himself.'     Nor 
inde<  he. 

Thi  f  cution  made  Calvin  resolve  to  quit  France  as 
soon  as  he  h  id  published  a  treatise  at  Orleans  concerning 

Psychopannychia,  against  those  who  believe  the  soul 
sleep,  alter  leaving  the  body,  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  chose  Basil  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Anthony  Calvin,  and  Lewis  du 
Tillot.  He  soon  contracted  a  particular  friendship  with 
Qrynaeug  and  Capito,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew.    He 

not  greedy  of  praise  •,  yet  was  obliged  to  publish  his 
"  Christian  Institution,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I. 
This  work  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation ;  and  his 
dedicatory  epistle  is  one  of  those  prefatory  pieces  so  much 
admired  like  Casaubon's  preface  to  Polybius,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  Thuanus.  It  was  dated  from  Basil,  the  first  of 
August,  1538  ;  and  the  whole  was  intended  as  the  speci- 
men of  a  very  large  work.  For  Francis  I.  by  his  cruel 
executions,  had  greatly  disgusted  the  German  princes, 
who  had  espoused  the  gospel,  and  whose  friendship  he 
courted  ;  therefore,  he  contrived  this  only  cunning  ex- 
pedient to  declare  to  them,  that  he  had  only  proceeded 
against  Anabaptists,  who  set  up  their  enthusiasm  against 
the  word  of  G    »D,  and  contemned  all  magistracy.    «  Cal- 

•  was  not  able  to  hear  this  reflection  cast  upon  the  true 
<  religion,  and  took  occasion  to  print  that  book  ;  in  my 
«  opini  m,  (say?  Beza)  an  incomparable  one.'  The  au- 
thor afterwards  retouched  his  "  Christian  Institution,1' 
and  rendered  it  so  excellent  in  Latin,  that  it  was  admired 
even  by  Scaliger.  The  work  was  divided  into  four  books, 
and   contained   eighty   chapters.      It   was   first   printed  at 

il  in  1535;  but  the  preface  was  dated  from  thence  the 
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first  of  August,    1536,  and  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages. 

When  Calvin  had  published  this  book,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Italy,  to  wait  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  XII.  She  was  a  princess  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation.  Calvin  met 
with  a  very  gracious  reception  from  her  :  But  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  long  with  his 
duchess  •,  and  he  returned  into  France,  to  settle  his  affairs 
in  that  kingdom,  from  whence  he  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Strasburgh,  or  Basil,  accompanied  by  Anthony  Calvin,  the 
only  brother  he  had  living. 

The  war  had  left  no  other  passage,  but  through  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  which  obliged  them  to  take 
that  course.  This  seemed  a  particular  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  designed  him  for  Geneva,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  William  Farel,  who  detained  him 
there,  as  it  were,  by  an  order  from  above.  Farel  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Reformer,  who,  like  Calvin,  fled  from 
his  native  country,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Papists. 
He  received  the  hand  cf  fellowship  from  Zuinglius,  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Bucer,  and  Capito,  among  whom  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
He  disputed  against  Popery  in  Geneva,  from  whence  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  by  the  violence  of  the  great  vicar 
and  other  ecclesiastics  :  But  he  was  recalled  there  in 
1584,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  renounced  the  Romish 
church ;  and  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  popery,  which  happened  in  that  city  the 
next  year. 

Farel  was  a  man  of  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  and  used  a 
great  many  arguments  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to  stay  and 
assist  him  at  Geneva,  rather  than  proceed  any  farther. 
Calvin  was  unwilling  to  continue  there,  till  Farel  said  to 
him,  <  Behold,  I  declare  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
<  God,  that  unless  you  will  here  become  fellow-labourer 

*  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  his  curse  will  be  upon  you, 

*  for  seeking  yourself  rather  than  Christ/  Peter  Viret 
seconded  Fare),  and  Calvin  then  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  presbytery  and  magistrates  ;  by  whose  suf- 
frages, together  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  was 
chosen  preacher,  and  divinity  professor.  He  complied 
with  the  latter,  and  would  have  declined  the  former;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  undertake  both  functions.  Calvin  after- 
wards called  Farel  his  "  fellow-labourer,  to  whom  the 
u  Genevese  owed  even  themselves;  that  he  was  the  father 
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"  of  their  liberty,  and  the  founder  of  their  church."  This 
year  was  remarkable  for  a  stricter  league  between  Bern  and 
Geneva;  as  also  for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel  at 
Lausanne,  where  a  free  disputation  was  held  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  at  which  Calvin  was  present. 

In  1537,  Calvin  successfully  opposed  the  Anabaptists  in 
a  public  conference,  and  confuted  Peter  Caroli,  who  had 
accused  him  and  his  brethren,  of  holding  particular  opi- 
nions concerning  the  Trinity.  He  also  wrote  two  letter,' 
into  France,  to  confirm  the  Protestants  in  their  faith  :  One 
of  them,  directed  to  Nicholas  Cheminus,  was  an  exhortation 
to  avoid  idolatry  ;  and  the  other  was  to  Gerald  RousseJ, 
lately  made  bishop  of  Oleron,  against  the  popish  priest- 
hood. He  made  all  the  people  solemnly  swear  to  a  form 
of  faith,  and  abjure  popery.  He  also  drew  up  a  catechism, 
which  he  caused  to  be  taught  in  Geneva  ;  and  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  principal  families  which  had  been 
divided  into  several  factions. 

Hooker  has  given  the  full  character  of  Calvin,  as  head 
of  the  Genevan  discipline,  f  A  founder  it  had,  whom  for 
mine  own  part,  I  think  incomparably  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  the  French  church  did  enjoy,  since  it  enjoyed 
him.  His  bringing  up  was  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Divine  knowledge  he  gathered  not  by  hearing  or  read- 
ing so  much,  as  by  teach  ng  others  :  For  though  thou- 
sands were  debtors  to  him,  as  touching  knowledge  in 
that  kind  ;  yet  he  to  none,  but  only  to  God,  the  au- 
thor of  that  blessed  fountain,  the  book  of  life  •,  and  of 
the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  together  with  the  helps 
of  other  learning,  which  were  his  guides  ;  till  being 
occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the  length  upon 
Geneva,  which  city  the  bishop  and  clergy  thereof  had 
a  little  before  forsaken,  as  some  do  aifirm  ;  being  of 
likelihood  frighted  with  the  people's  sudden  attempt, 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  Popish  religion.  At  the 
coming  of  Calviri  thither,  the  form  of  their  civil  regi- 
ment was  popular,  as  it  continueth  to  this  day  ;  neither 
king,  nor  duke,  nor  nobleman  of  any  authority  or 
power  over  them  ;  but  officers  chosen  by  the  people, 
yearly  out  of  themselves,  to  order  all  things  with  public 
consent.  For  spiritual  government  they  had  no  laws  at 
al!  agreed  upon  ;  but  did  what  the  pastors  of  their  souls 
by  persuasion  could  win  them  unto.  Calvin  considered 
how  dangerous  it  was,  that  the  whole  estate  of  that 
church  should  hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread,  as  the 
liking   of  an  ignorant  multitude,  if  it  have   power  to 

*  change 
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«  change  whatsoever  itself  liketh.     Wherefore  taking  unto 

<  him  two  of  the  other  ministers  for  more  countenance  of 

*  the  action,  albeit  the  rest  were  all  against  it,  they  moved 
«  and  persuaded  the  people  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
f  oath,  first,   never  to  admit   the   papacy   amongst  them 

*  again ;   and,   secondly,   to  live  in  obedience  unto  such  or- 

*  ders,   concerning  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 

<  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  government,   as  those  their 

<  true  and   faithful   ministers  01    God's  word,  had,  agree- 

<  ably  to  Scripture,  set  down  to  that  end  and  purpose.5 
Hence  it  appears,  how  extremely  false  and  unjust  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  Papists  against  Calvin  are,  that  he  sub- 
verted the  government,  and  turned  the  state  of  Geneva  into 
confusion  j  whereas  the  truth  is,  the  bishop  of  Geneva, 
who,  like  some  other  prince-bishops  in  Germany,  claimed 
the  office  of  ruler,  was  expelled  long  before  Calvin's  ar- 
rival ;  and  as  the  government  was  modelled  into  its  de- 
mocratic form,  previous  to  his  residence,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  divine  authority  to  alter  the  civil 
constitution,  if  it  had  ever  been  in  his  power. 

This  reformation  of  doctrines  had  not  removed  that 
corruption  of  manners  which  had  prevailed  in  Geneva ; 
nor  that  factious  spirit  which  had  so  much  divided  the 
principal  families.  Therefore  Caivin,  assisted  by  his  col- 
leagues Fare!  and  Caroldus,  declared,  that  as  all  their  re- 
monstrances had  proved  ineffectual,  they  could  not  cele- 
brate the  holy  sacrament  while  those  disorders  continued. 
They  also  agreed,  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to 
the  constitutions  that  the  synod  of  Bern  had  made  ;  and 
they  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  synod  which  was  held  at 
Zurick. 

The  church  of  Geneva  made  use  of  leavened  bread  in 
the  communion :  They  had  removed  the  baptismal  fonts 
out  of  the  churches  ;  and  abolished  all  festivals  except 
Sundays.  But  the  churches  of  the  canton  of  Bern  dis- 
approved of  these  three  things  ;  and,  by  an  act  made  in 
the  synod  of  Lausanne,  required  that  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  baptismal  fonts,  and  the  festivals  should  be  re- 
established in  Geneva.  These  were  the  regulations*  with 
winch  Calvin  refused  to  comply.  It  was  the  manner  of 
those  times,  says  Hooker,  that  every  particular  church  did 
that  within  itself,  which  some  few  of  their  own  thought 
good,  by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed.     «  Such  num- 

<  bers  of  churches  then  being,  though  free  within  them- 
6  selves,  yet  sma.l,  common  conference  before-hand  might 

*  have  eased  them  of  much  after-trouble.     But  it  bred  a 

*  greater 
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greater  inconvenience  ;  because  every  later  endeavoured 
to  be  certain  degrees  more  removed  from  conformity 
the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  rest  had  been  : 
Whereupon  grew  marvellous  great  dissimilitudes ;  and, 
by  reason  thereof  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  jars,  and 
discords  among  them  •,  which  notwithstanding  might 
been  easily  prevented,  if  the  orders  that  each  church 
did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself,  had  not  been  so 
peremptorily  established  under  that  high  commanding 
form  which  tendered  them  to  the  people,  as  things  ever- 
lastingly required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of  Lords, 
it  whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken. 
For  by  this  mean  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  church  could 
not  but  accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  in  those  things  where  manifest  dif- 
ference was  between  them :  Whereas  the  same  orders 
allowed,  but  established  in  a  more  wary  and  suspense 
manner,  as  being  to  stand  in  force  till  GOD  should 
give  the  opportunity  of  some  general  conference,  what 
might  be  best  for  them  afterwards  to  do  ;  this  had  both 
prevented  all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others  might 
take,  and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors 
themselves  of  entering  into  a  farther  consultation  after- 
wards ;  which,  though  never  so  necessary,  they  could 
not  easily  now  admit,  without  some  fear  of  derogation 
from  their  credit ;  and  therefore  that  which  once  they 
had  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  resolute  to  main- 
tain. Calvin,  therefore,  and  the  other  two  his  associates, 
btitfiy  refusing  to  administer  the  holy  communion  to  such 
who  would  not  quietly,  without  contradiction  and  mur- 
mur, submit  themselves  unto  the  orders  which  their  so- 
lemn oath  had  bound  them  to  obey,  were,  in  that  quarrel, 
banished  the  town.' 
The  Syndics  of  Geneva  summoned  the  people  in  1538  j 
and  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Courant,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  council,  offering  to  make  good  their  confession  of 
faith.  The  Syndics  favoured  the  discontented  party,  and. 
were  catholics  in  their  hearts.  The  council,  under  pre- 
tence*of  preserving  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city  ; 
and  because  Calvin  and  his  friends  would  not  conform  to 
the  custom  of  Bern  in  celebrating  the  communion,  made 
rder  to  enjoin  those  three  members  to  leave  the  city  in 
three  days.  When  this  decree  was  brought  to  Calvin,  he 
said,  "  Truly,  if  I  had  served  men,  I  should  have  had  an 
w  iil  reward  ;  But  it  is  well  that  I  have  served  him,  who 

"  doth 
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«  doth  always  perform  to  his  servants  what  he  hath  once 
"  promised." 

Calvin  had  no  maintenance  from  the  city,  and  lived  at 
his  own  expence.  He  went  to  Basil,  and  from  thence  to 
Strasburgh,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  gave  him  every  mark 
of  their  esteem.  He  was  also  caressed  by  Hedio,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  procured  him  permission  from  the  ma- 
gistrates to  set  up  a  French  church,  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  and  had  a  competent  maintenance  allowed  him 
there.  He  was  also  made  professor  of  divinity,  which 
frustrated  the  expectation  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  as  Calvin 
settled  in  a  new  place,  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  for 
the  former,  subverted. 

While  Calvin  was  absent  from  Geneva,  cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to 
exhort  them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church. 
Calvin  answered  that  letter  in  15:^9  ;  in  which  he  mani- 
fested his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  disap- 
pointed the  views  which  the  bishop  of  Carpentras  had  en- 
tertained in  his  fine  artful  letter  to  that  state 

So  far  would  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastics  have  been 
from  abandoning  their  beloved  interests,  founded  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition,  that  a  bloody  inquisition  would 
have  been  established,  not  only  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  in 
all  Christian  countries,  which  would  have  smothered  and 
extinguished  lor  ever  those  lights  which  then  began  to 
sparkle.  Lutheranism  gained  such  strength  and  stability, 
that  it  prevented  the  tyranny  of  an  inquisition  in  Germany, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Calvin  secured  the  liberty  of  other 
coun  tries. 

Peter  Castellan,  great  almoner  of  France  under  Francis 
I.  was  so  scandalized  at  the  corruptions  which  he  observed 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  think,  or  speak 
of  them  without  indignation.  He  pushed  the  matter  so 
far,  that  he  believed  religion  was  but  a  mere  farce  at  Rome, 
which  they  made  use  of  to  deceive  the  world,  to  preserve 
dominion.  Calvin  has  not  said  much  more  of  it ;  Calvin, 
says  Bayle,  who  has  been  so  much  insulted,  and  so  often 
called  an  egregious  calumniator,  for  having  made  use  of 
these  words  regarding  the  popes  and  cardinals  :  "  The 
"  first  article  of  their  sacred  theology  is,  that  there  is  no 
"  God  :  The  second,  that  all  that  is  written,  and  preached, 
"  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  but  falsehood  and  idle  talk  :  The 
«  third,  that  all  that  is  contained  in  scripture  concerning 
"  eternal  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  are  fa- 
*<  bles."     Castellan  said  much  the  same  ;  for  when  he  was 

describing 
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describing  the  wanton  lusts,  avarice,  and  rapacious  i 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  their  contempt  of  religion  *,  the 
pride,  luxury,  and  laziness  of  the  cardinals,  their  riotous 
feastings,  and  other  vices,  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  while  he  was  there  with  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  the  French  ambassador,  he  would  be  moved  with 
so  much  indignation,  that  not  only  the  colour  in  his  face, 
but  the  very  motions  and  gestures  of  his  body  would  be 
changed  :  Insomuch,  that  he  would  often  say,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  popes  themselves,  the  supreme  heads  of 
religion,  contaminated  with  so  many  vices  of  their  own, 
and  those  about  them,  did  not  sincerely,  and  from  tlieir 
hearts,  worship  Christ. 

Luther,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  other  bright  stars  which 
shone  in  the  reformed  church,  were  to  enlighten  this 
gloom.  The  divines  of  Strasburgh  desired  Calvin  to  assist* 
at  the  diet  the  emperor  had  called  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon 
in  1511,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  the  differences 
in  religion.  He  appeared  there  with  Bucer,  and  conferred 
with  Melancthon,  who  called  him  his  divine.  The  time 
was  now  come  for  establishing  the  church  at  Geneva,  by 
recalling  Calvin.  The  Syndics  who  had  promoted  the 
decree  of  banishment  were  dead  or  banished  j  and  the 
people  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their  learned 
pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him  again  from  them 
who  had  given  him  entertainment,  and  were  unwilling  to 
part  with  him,  if  irresistible  solicitations  had  not  been 
used. 

One  of  the  town  ministers,  who  saw  in  what  manner 
the  people  were  inclined  for  the  recalling  of  Calvin,  gave 
him  notice  of  their  affection  in  this  sort-  «  The  senate 
*  of  two  hundred  being  assembled,  they  all  desire  Calvin. 
«  The  next  day  a  general  convocation  ;  they  all  cry,  we 
<  will  have  Calvin,  that  good  and  learned  man,  the  mi- 
«  nister  of  Christ.5  When  Calvin  understood  this,  he 
praised  God,  and  judged  it  was  the  call  of  heaven.  He 
said,  //  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  :  for  the  stone  which  the 
builders  refused,  ivas  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  In  his 
absence  he  had  persuaded  them,  with  whom  he  was  able 
to  prevail,  that  though  he  more  approved  of  common 
bread  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist ;  yet  they  should  rather 
accept  the  other,  than  cause  any  trouble  in  the  church 
about  it. 

The  people  saw  that  the  name  of  Calvin  increased  every 
day  greater  abroad  j  and  that,  with  his  fame,  their  infamy 
was  spread,  who  had  ejected  him  with  such  rashness  and 

folly. 
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folly.  c  Besides,  it  was  not  unlikely,  (says  Hooker)  but 
«  that  his  credit  in  the  world  might  many  ways  stand  the 
«  poor  town  in  great  stead :  As  the  truth  is,  their  minister's 
<  foreign  estimation  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  their  hedge. 
«  But  whatever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them, 
c  for  contenting   of  their  minds,   Calvin  returned,    as   it 

*  had  been  another  Tully,  to  his  own  home.' 

He  re-entered  Geneva,  (leaving  Brulius  to  succeed  him 
in  the  French  court  at  Strasburgh)  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 154-  i ,  ro  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  people  and 
magistracy ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  establish  a 
form  of  discipline,  and  a  consistorial  jurisdiction,  with 
power  to  exercise  canonical  censures  and  punishments, 
even  to  excommunication  exclusive.  This  displeased 
many,  who  urged,  that  it  was  restoring  the  Roman  tyranny  ; 
#Iowever,  the  thing  was  executed,  and  this  new  canon 
passed  into  a  law,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  on 
the  twentieth  of  November,  1541. 

He  rightly  considered  how  gross  a  thing  it  was  for  men 
of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to  live  with  such  a  mul- 
titude, and  to  be  tenants  at  will  under  them,  as  their  mi- 
nisters, both  himself  and  others,  had  been.  For  the 
remedy  of  this  inconvenience,  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand,  that  if  he  became  their  teacher  again,  they 
must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  discipline, 
which  both  they,  and  also  their  pastors,  should  be  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  observe  for  ever  after.  Of  which  dis- 
cipline the  principal  parts  were  these  :  A  standing  eccle- 
siastical court  to  be  established  ;  perpetual  judges  in  that 
court  to  be  their  ministers,  others  of  the  people  annually 
chosen,  twice  so  many  in  number  as  they,  to  be  judges 
together  with  them  in  the  same  court :  These  two  sorts 
to  have  the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power  of  deter- 
mining all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  authority  to 
convent,  controul,  and  punish,  as  far  as  with  excommuni- 
cation, whoever  they  should  think  worthy  ;  none,  either 
small  or  great,  excepted,     i  This  device,  (says  Hooker)  I 

*  see  not  how  the  wisest,  at  that  time  living,    could  have 

*  bettered,  if  we  duly  consider  what  the  state  of  Geneva 
c  did  then  require.     For  their  bishop  and  his  clergy  being 

*  departed  from  them,  to    choose   in  his  room  any  other 

*  bishop  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impossible.  And  for 
«  their  ministers  to  seek  that  themselves  alone  might  have 
«  CGercive  power  over  the  whole  church,  would  perhaps 
c  have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time.  But  when  so 
€  frank  aa  offer  was  made,  that  for  every  one  minister, 

6  there 
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«  there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give  voice 

<  in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory,  what  inconvenience  could 

<  they  easily  find,  which  themselves  might  not  be  able 
«  always   to   remedy  ?     They  were  brought  to  so  streight 

<  an  issue,  that  of  two  things  they  must  choose  one  ; 
«  namely,  whether  they  would,   to  their  endless  disgrace, 

<  with  ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitu- 
«  tion  they  had  in  so  impotent  a  manner  desired  ;  or  else 

<  condescend  into  that  demand,  wherein  he  was  resolute 
«  either  to  have  it,   or   to  leave   them  ?     They  thought   it 

<  better  to  be  somewhat  hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  dis- 
«  credited  for  ever  abroad  :   Wherefore  these  orders  were 

<  on  all  sides  assented  to ;  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind, 
«  than  cities  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  are  wont  to  shew 

<  when  they  take   conditions,    such   as  it    liketh   him    to 

<  offer  them,  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow  streights  o£ 

<  advantage.' 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  on  the  river  Rhone,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  Lemain,  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  Bern,  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Lyons  in  France. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Republic  of  Geneva, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  is  but  of  small  extent,  not  contain- 
ing  above  eleven  parishes.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  con- 
siderable for  its  situation,  as  well  as  its  commerce  ;  it  being 
the  key,  and  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Switzerland. 
Doctor  Burnet  says,  c  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  learning 
4  that  is  here,  not  only  among  the  professors  of  it,  but 
*  the  very  magistrates  and  trading  citizens  are  well  versed 

<  in  the  Latin-tongue,  mighty  well  acquainted  with  his- 
i  tory,  and  generally  men  of  good  sense.'  They  have  an 
university  •,  but  the  language  of  the  common  people  is 
the  Savoyard,  or  a  very  bad  dialect  of  the  French  tongue  : 
Though  people  of  condition  speak  French  in  greater  pu- 
rity. Their  bishop  was  formerly  their  sovereign  :  But 
when  they  became  a  Republic,  the  legislative  authority  was 
placed  in  a  council  of  two  hundred,  and  a  senate  of 
twenty-five,  who  have  the  executive  power,  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  The  territories  of  France  and 
Savoy  come  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Geneva ;  and  they 
must  have  been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  one  or  the 
other,-  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  their  allies,  the 
cantons  of  Friburg,  Bern,  and  Zurick,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  both. 

Both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Geneva  engaged  themselves 
to  a  perpetual  observance  of  the  new  institution  made  by 

Calvin* 
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Calvin,  whose  inflexible  severity,  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  his  consistory,  raised  him  a  great  many  enemies,  and 
occasioned  some  disorders  in  the  city.  However,  he  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  and  also  governed  the  Protestants 
in  France,  who  almost  all  held  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and 
received  ministers  from  Geneva,  who  presided  in  their 
congregations. 

An  eminent  Calvinist  was  against  popular  government ; 
because  the  universal  kingdom  hath  one  king,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  is  monarchial.  There  is  no- 
thing more  clear  and  certain,  than  that  the  ultimate  end 
puts  the  due  estimate  on  all  the  means  of  government : 
But,  <  that  is  the  best  form  of  government,  which  most 
«  powerfully  conduces  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  wel- 

*  fare  of  thegpeople,  their  holiness,  obedience,  and  pleasing 
1  of  God.  If  government  be  no  means  to  this  end,  it  is 
«  not  good,  desirable,  nor  of  God :  For  if  it  be  not  to,  and 

*  for  God,   it  is  not  from  him.     The  nearest  end  of  go- 

*  vernment  is  order ;  the  next  is  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
<  motion  of  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  people 
s  together  with  the  honour  of  the  governor.     The  more 

*  principal   end  is  our  present  pleasing  and  honouring^  of 

*  God :  The  ultimate  end  is  our  more  perfect  everlasting 
'  pleasing  him    in    our   fruition  of  him   in   glory.     The 

*  good  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
'  subjects  of   God  require   more  attention  than  the  wel- 

*  fare  of  a  particular  commonwealth.  The  same  prin- 
«  ciples  that  prove  it  sordid  and  impious  to  value  our 
«  private  personal  prosperity  before  that  of  the  common- 
«  wealth,  prove  it  as  bad  to  value  the  benefit  of  one  com- 

*  monwealth  before  the  universal  kingdom  of  God  on 
«  earth.     If  a    people   could   live    most    prosperously    to 

*  themselves  in  the  state  of  some  petty  republics  and  free 
c  cities  •,  but  are  hereby  incapable  of  doing  much  for  the 
c  safety  or  welfare  of  their  brethren  abroad,  it  is  not  the 
1  most  desirable  government.  Civil  order  is  the  nearesl 
*-  end   of  civil   polity  :    But  church   order,   for  holy  com- 

<  munion  in  God's  worship,  is  the  nearest  end  of  church 
«  polity/  Yet  he  says,  «  That  though  variety  ef  out- 
«  ward  states,   and  the  neglects  of  either   magistrates   or 

<  pastors,  may  be  an  exception,  as  to  inward  qualiflca- 
c  tions,  the  same  persons  are  generally  lit  to  be  members 
i  of  church  and  commonwealth.' 

Dupin  says,  <  The  doctrine  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
c  sacrament,  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  oi 
*  the  Zuinglians ;  though  he  uses  very  positive  words  to 

*  express 
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c  express  the   presence   of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 

1  Christ.     He  affirms,  that  we  are  not  only  partakers  of 

c  the  Spirit  of  Jesus   Christ  in   the  eucharist,  but  also  of 

■  his  flesh  which  is  distributed  to  us  :  That  he  nourishes 
'  us  there  with  the  proper  substance  of  his  body  and 
c  blood  :  That  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  we  receive  his 
'  very  body  :  And   that  this  communion  of  the  body  and 

*  blood  of  Christ  is  given  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
1  wino  to  all  that  celebrate  his  supper,  according  to  its 
4  lawful  institution  ;  so  that  we  truly  receive  what  is  sig- 
f  nihedby  the  symbols,  that  the  body  which  is  received  is 
1  not  a  symbolical  body,  as  it  was  not  a  symbolical  spirit, 
c  which  appeared  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord;  but  the  Holy 
c  Spirit  itself  was  really  and  substantially  under  the  symbol, 

*  or  outward  form  of  a  dove  :  That  Jesus  Christ  is  united 
c  to  us  in  this  sacrament,  not  by  fancy  and  imagination,  nor 

*  by  thought,  or  a  bare  apprehension  of  the  mind,  but 

*  really  and  verily  by  a  true  and  substantial  union :   That 

■  the  manner  of  our  receiving  the  body  of  Christ,  is  very 
«  different  from  the  other  manner  of  receiving  him  by 
'  faith :  That  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible,  and  con- 

*  tains  a  miracle,  which  exceeds  the  limits  and  capacity 
'  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  is  the  work  of  God,  much 
«  above  the  course  of  nature :  That  there  is  a  divine  and 
«  supernatural  change  in  it,  which  surpasses  our  sensible 
«  knowledge  :  That  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
1  truly  given  to  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  to  the   faithful 

*  and  elect ;  though  they  are  not  received  with  benefit, 
«  unless  by  the  faithful  only/  These  sort  of  expressions, 
and  several  others,  which  are  in  Calvin's  institutions,  and 
his  other  writings,  might  make  us  believe,  that  he  did 
not  deny  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist :  Yet,  in  other  places,  he 
clearly  rejects  not  only  transubstantiation,  but  also  his 
real  presence ;  by  asserting,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  really  and  substantially  present  only  in  heaven ;  and 
that  it  is  united  to  us  only  by  faith,  after  a  spiritual  man- 
ner, by  the  incomprehensible  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  joins  things  together  that  are  separated  by  distance 
of  place.  These  words,  this  is  my  Oody,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood after  a  figurative  manner,  according  to  his  notion  ; 
and  the  sign  is  there  put  for  the  thing  signified,  as  when 
it  is  said,  «  The  rock  is  Christ  •,  the  Lamb  is  the  passover-, 

*  and  circumcision  is  the  covenant.'  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  united  to  us  only  by  virtue  and  efficacy  ; 
and  his   flesh,  remaining  in  heaven,  infuses  life  into  us 

from 
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from  his  substance :  Lastly,  though  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  communicated  to  us 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  they  are  not  really  and 
substantially  present  there  :  And  though  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  there  presented,  and  offered  to  all 
Christians,  they  are  not  really  received,  except  by  the 
truly  faithful,  and  not  by  the  unworthy. 

Calvin  differed  not  much  from  Luther  in  other  points 
of  doctrine.  He  held  the  same  principles  as  to  imputed 
righteousness,  and  the  certainty  of  our  justification,  which 
he  extended  to  an  assurance  of  eternal  salvation.  He  also 
added  an  impossibility  of  falling  finally  from  grace  •,  and 
he  asserted  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  believers,  who 
die  before  they  have  been  baptized.  He  likewise  con- 
demned, with  more  severity  than  the  Lutherans,  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  ;  the  worship  and  use  of  images ;  vows  ; 
celibacy  of  priests  ;  fasting ;  holy-days  ;  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  ;  adoration  of  the  eucharist ;  indulgences  -,  the  sa- 
craments, except  the  eucharist  and  baptism  *,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which 
the  Lutherans  had  not  entirely  abolished. 

The  manner  in  which  Emanuel  Maignan,  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  explained 
the  retaining  of  accidents,  without  a  subject,  in  the  mys» 
tery  of  the  eucharist,  is  mere  ingenious  than  thnt  oi  Des 
Cartes.  He  was  a  divine  of  the  order  of  the  Minims, 
and  says,  «  there  is  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  explain  the 
«  manner  how  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  subsist 
6  without  the  bread  and  wine ;  for  we  need  only  say,  that 
«  the  bread  and   wine  being  taken  away,  GOD  continues 

<  still  to  make  the  same  impressions  upon  our  senses,  as 
'  they  did,  before  they  were  changed.'  Rohault,  who  was 
a  Cartesian,  blames  this  hypothesis  y  because  it  admits  two 
miracles,  where  only  one  is  wanting.  «  Though  it  be 
■  true,  (says  he,)   that   GOD  can  produce   in  our  senses 

<  the  impressions  of  bread  and  wine,  after  they  have  been 
«  changed  by  transubstantiation ;  yet  there  is  no  necessity, 
«  after  this,  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  miracle  :  Because 
«  it  follows,  from  the  very  essence  of  the  mystery,  which 

*  is,  that  the  bread  is  really  changed  into  the  body  of  Jesus 
«  Christ,  that  we   must   continue  to  perceive  all  the  same 

*  appearances   as   we   perceived  before  \    that  is,    the  ac- 

<  cidents  of  bread  and  wine  must  subsist.'  This  Cartesian 
pretends,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  takes  up  the  place 
of  the  bread  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  same  spaces  ex- 
actly, which  served  for  a  place  for   the  bread,  are  those 
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wherein  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  disposed,  leaving  to 
the  matter,  which  filled  the  pores  of  the  bread,  the  same 
spaces  it  filled  before.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
parts  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  assume  the  figure,  situa- 
tion, and  in  general  all  the  other  modes  of  bread,  and 
consequently  they  are  bread  :  For,  according  to  him,  the 
essence  of  bread,  or  the  form,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
ajl  other  bodies,  is  nothing  but  a  particular  concurrence 
of  modifications  ;  therefore,  wherever  this  concurrence  is, 
there  must  be  bread  •,  and  so,  it  being  found  in  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  this 
body  is  nothing  else  but  bread  :  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  this  great  mystery  consists  in  destroying  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  replacing  another  bit  of  bread  in  the  room  of  that 
which  was  annihilated.  But  this  hypothesis  includes  such 
absurdities,  as  are  inconsistent  even  with  Popery,  and  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Calvin  introduced  the  iAitheran  expressions  regard- 
ing the  eucharist,  as  mentioned  in  Bucer's  life,  which 
seem  to  admit  of  a  corporal  presence.  Judocus  Har- 
chius,  a  physician  of  Mons,  wanted  to  find  a  middle  way 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  between  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics and  the  Protestants,  to  compose  their  differences  ; 
but  he  was  laughed  at  by  both.  John  Ponet,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  retired  to  Strasburg  in  the  reign  of  O. 
Mary,  composed  a  book  with  this  title,  '  Diallectuon  viri 
(  boni  et  literati  de  veritate,  natura,  atque  substantia  corporis 
'  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  Eucharistia f  wherein  he  endeavour- 
ed to  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the  eucharist,  and 
'eularly  those  of  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.  He 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Reformation  ;  but  he  rightly 
judged  what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  book  ;  '  that  neither 
4  of  the  contending  parties  would  approve  of  it  *,  and 
4  that,  while  lie  endeavoured  to  reconcile  persons  who  were 
'  at  war  with  one  another,  he  should  expose  himself  to 
*  the  indignation  of  both  sides :'  And  he  compared  him- 
self to  a  man  who  receives  a  wound  with  a  sword  in  striv- 
ing to  part  people  that  are  fighting.  This  book  con- 
cerned the  reality,  nature,  and  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  which  this  famous  bishop 
published  with  no  other  design  but  to  set  the  faith- and 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  a  clear  light.  Ih: 
first  shews*  that  the  eucharist  is  not  barely  the  figure  of 
our  Lord's  body  ;  but  that  it  also  comprehends  the  re- 
,  nature,  and  substance  of  it :  For  which  reason  these 
words,  nature  and  substance,  arc   not  to  be  rejected,  since 

the 
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the  fathers,  in  discoursing  of  this  sacrament,  made  use  of 
them.  Secondly,  he  enquires,  whether  these  words,  re- 
ality, nature,  and  substance,  were  understood  by  the  fathers 
in  this  mystery,  according  to  their  general  signification, 
or  in  a  sense  that  was  peculiar  and  better  adapted  to  the 
sacraments  ?  For  that  we  should  not  only  observe  what 
words  the  fathers  made  use  of,  but  likewise  what  mean- 
ing they  put  upon  them.  And  that  though  he  was  ready 
with  the  fathers,  to  acknowledge  a  difference  between  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  had  the  natural  form  of  a  human 
body,  and  his  mystical  body  in  the  sacrament ;  yet  he 
inclined  to  think  that  this  difference  should  be  applied  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  present  and  exhibited,  rather 
than  to  the  thing  itself,  the  true  body  of  Christ :  It  being 
most  certain,  that  the  body  which  believers  receive  in  the 
sacrament,  is  the  same  which  Christ  offered  up  by  his 
death  for  their  salvation.  Lastly,  he  maintains,  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according  to  the 
.  general  and  unanimous  exposition  of  the  ancient  fathers  ; 
and  that  every  carnal  thought  or  imagination  should  be 
excluded.  Ponet  laid  great  stress  upon  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  who  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lord's  body  in  the  symbols  of  the  euchari  t  ;  and  he 
entirely  rejected  the  opinion  that  was  ascribed  to  the 
Lutherans.  However,  he  condemned  those  who  admit  of 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ :  And 
was  willing  to  allow  of  the  word  transubstantintio?i,  pro- 
vided it  was  understood  in  a  certain  sense,  and  not  to  in- 
clude oral  manducation.  He  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Romanists  would  be  satisfied  with  his  allowing  of  a 
term  which  he  modified  in  that  manner.  But  as  for  those 
who  desired  to  have  a  miracle  granted  in  the  eucharist,  he 
might  fancy  his  hypothesis  would  satisfy  them,  if  they 
only  asked  a  great  miracle  in  general  ;  for  what  he  teaches 
on  this  head  is  one  of  the   most  incomprehensible   things 


that  can  be  imagined.  He  admits  a  real  and  substantial 
presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  which  is  no 
more  than  sacrament;:!  at  the  same  time  :  And  lie  affirms, 
that,  by  virtue  of  this  presence,  the  bread  in  the  eucharist 
may  purify  our  souls,  and  unite  us  into  one  body  with  our 
Redeemer. 

The  catechism  of  the  reformed  churches,  composed  by 
Calvin,  does  not  differ  much  from  the  opinion  of  this 
bishop  of  Winchester  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  these  words  : 
"  Thus  I  doubt  not  but  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  signified 
(i  and  promised,  will  make  us   partakers   of  his  own  sub- 
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"  6tancej  that  we  may  be  united  to  him  in  one  life. 
"  Mitt.  But  how  can  that  be,  since  the  body  of  Jesus 
"  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  in  this  earthly  pilgri- 
l<  mage  ?  Sch.  It  is  by  the  incomprehensible  power  of  his 
"  Spirit,  which  unites  things  that  are  distant  in  place 
"  from  one  another." 

Ponet's  diallecticon  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  treatise 
«  De  ccpire  ct  sanguine  Dcjnini,'  wrote  by  Bertram,  who 
also  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the 
eucharist,  and  whose  notions  are  very  particular  concern- 
ing this  important  article. 

^Calvin  was  intimidated  at  nothing,  and  settled  the  peace 
of  Geneva.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  violent  agitations  at  home,  he  could  shew  so 
much  care  as  he  did,  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Poland  •  and  write  so  many  books 
and  letters.  But  there  are  incontestible  proofs  of  it  •,  for 
he  lived  in  continual  action,  and  almost  constantly  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  sickness  confined  him  to 
his  bed  ;  arising  from  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches.  He  was  a  man  on  whom  God  had  conferred 
extraordinary  talents,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  an  exquisite 
judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  an  able,  indefatigable,  and 
elegant  pen  •,  an  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  great  zeal  for 
the  truth.  But  he  could  not  escape  slander  abroad,  nor 
opposition  at  home. 

He  was  full  thirty  yeai's  old  when  he  married  klolette  de 
Bure,  the  widow  of  John  Stordcur,  a  native  of  Liege,  and 
an  Anabaptist,  whom  he  had  converted.  He  married  her 
at  Strasburg,  in  1540,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Martin 
Bucer.  She  had  children  by  her  former  husband,  and  also 
brought  Calvin  a  son,  who  died  before  his  father.  She 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1549,  to  the  great  grief  of  Calvin, 
who  continued  a  widower  ail  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  the  Reformers  married  to  prove  their  conversion 
from  the  Papists,  the  latter  reproached  them,  as  if  they 
warred  against  Rome  for  the  same  reasons  the  Grecians 
warred  against  Troy.  "  Our  adversaries  (says  Calvin)  pre- 
"  tend  we  wage  a  sort  of  Trojan  war  for  a  woman.  To 
"  say  nothing  of  others  at  present-,  they  must  allow  my- 
"  self  at  least  to  be  free  from  this  charge  :  Since  I  am 
«  more  particularly  abJe,  in  my  own  case,  to  refute  this 
"  scurrilous  reflection.  For  notwithstanding  I  was  at 
"  liberty  to  have  married  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
"  1  voluntarily  led  a  single  life  for  many  years." 

The 
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The  Romanists  cast  many  reflections  on  Calvin  for 
changing  his  name  from  Cauvin,  which  was  the  name  of 
his  family  :  But  a  Protestant  divine,  who  was  minister  of 
the  church  of  Paris,  in  1620,  has  vindicated  him  against 
them  all,  not;  only  by  some  examples,  but  also  from  solid 
reasons.  In  reality,  says  he,  the  change  of  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  Calvin,  is  very  inconsiderable,  or  none  at  all. 
In  turning  Cauvin  into  Latin,  it  cannot  be  translated 
otherwise  than  by  Calvinus,  to  give  it  an  air  and  termi- 
nation suitable  to  the  genius  of  that  language  :  For  as  the 
Picard  word  Cauve}  and  the  French  Chauve*,  is  by  all  good 
authors  expressed  in  Latin  by  Calvus  ;  so  Cauvin  in  Picard, 
and  Chauvin  in  French;  must  in  Latin  be  Calvinus.  <  Now, 
*  (says  Drelincourt,)  the  works  of  this  godly  man  being 
c  wrote  in  Latin,  and  having  made  him  universally  known 
'  by  the  name  Calvinus  ;  if  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  in 
'  French,  he  had  used  any  other  name  than  that  of  Calvin, 
€  the  work  might  have  been  ascribed  to  some  different 
c  author,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  the  public  and 
4   printers.' 

Florimond  de  Remond  tells  us,  that  Bucer  presented  Cal- 
vin to  Erasmus  at  Basil,  who  having  conversed  with  Calvin, 
told  Bucer,  that  this  young  man  would  prove  a  pernicious 
creature   to  the    church.     Others  have   adopted  this  idle 
story  from   Florimond  ;   particularly  Moreri,    who  is  cen- 
sured  for  it  by  Boyle.     The  whole  is   *  a  romance  •,   and 
i  its   author   is   a    writer  of  no  credit,  veracity,  and  con- 
'  sistency.     Florimond   was   a    man    who  Judged   without 
*  consclen,cey   wrote   without  learnings  and  built  houses  without 
c  money.     Of   these   three   accomplishments   the   first  and 
e  second    are    far    more   common    than   the  third.'     The 
authority  of  such  a  man  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  confounds 
and  misplaces  circumstances ;   and  cannot  see  in  his  work 
the  blunders,  absurdities,  and   impossibilities   which  stare* 
full  in  his  eyes.     We  should  therefore  he   very   weak   to 
give  any  credit  to  Florimond  de  Remond,  when  he  brings 
neither  witnesses,  nor  any  other  sort  of  proof:   We  should 
be  very  imprudent  to  trust  him,  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
deceived,  if  we   made   such  a  bad  use  of  our    sincerity. 
'  I  should  not,  (says  Boyle,)  have  been  so  busy  in  exposing 
4  the   falsities    of  Remond,    if  1   had   not  observed    they 
4  spread   from  book  to  book/ and  that  the  most  celebrated 
4  authors   procure  them  a  sort  of  perpetuity  by  adopting 
4  them.     I   have    met    with    them    in  the  last  volume  of 
*  father  Alexander's  Ecclesiastical  History.'    However,  all 
tilings    rightly   considered,    this  judgment    of   the    great 

Erasmus; 
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H  ■/  much  to  the  glory  of  Calvin,  ao 

..   Protestant  hypothesis  :   For  it  proves,  that 

Iged  the  eminent  qualities  of  this  young  man, 

if  he  V  \mpestem  oriri  in  ecclcsia  contra  eccle- 

;,;  j  which   are  the  words  of   Florimond.     One   cannot 

niring  the  decent  manner  in  which  the  illustrious 

tnus  hath  spoken  of  Calvin,  who  says,  «  he  was  called 

'  the  great  divine.' 

Calvin  established  the   Presbyterian  government  in  the 

irch  of  Geneva,  and  elders  were  accordingly  appointed. 

The  catechism,  which  he  wrote  in  French  and  Latin,  was 

an  admirable  piece,  and   found  such  approbation  and   en- 

inment  in  foreign   places,    that  it  was  translated  into 

High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch:  Immanuel 

Tremellius   translated  it  into  Hebrew,  as  Henry  Stephens 

into  Greek.    Calvin  modestly  shewed  that  his  doctrine 

of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age ; 

as  Zuinglius,  Oecolampadius,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Capito, 

which  he   proved  out  of  their 
igs. 
He  made  much  use  of  Farel  and  Viret ;  yet  he  contribut- 
ed much  more  to  them.     It  was  pleasing  to  good  men,  to 
old  three  such  persons,  so  famous  in  the  church,  co- 
;  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  excelling  in  several 
the   Spirit.     Farel   excelled  in  a  certain  greatness 
.:,    whose  thundering  sermons  could  not  be  heard 
trembling-,  and  whose  ardent  prayers  would  ele- 
he  soul.    Viret  so  much  excelled  in  sweet  eloquence, 
ed  his  hearers  to  his   lips.      Calvin   iitted  the 
mind    with   gv^v   and    sententious    discourses.     So    that 
i  says,  '  I  often  thought,  that  the  gifts  of  these  three 
icn,  met  ting  in  one,  would  make  a  complete  pastor.' 

ordinary   labours    of  Calvin    were   these.     Every 

.  r  Sabbath,  he  preached  twice.     Monday,  Tuesday,  and 

read  his  divinity   lectures.     Thursday  he 

.  msistory  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 

I  tine.     On  Friday  he  read  a  lecture  in  exposition  of 

diilicult    places    in  scripture:    Besides    his    public 

writings,    and    private    negociations.     God  so  blessed  his 

ministry,  that  he  Was  applied  and  resorted  to  from  all  parts 

0£   |  ic    to   consult   his  advice   in 

;  i        .  >n,  and  others  to  hear  him  preach.     This 

Genev;     vith  a  great  concourse  of  people  ; 

church,    there   were    also 

h,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

In 
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In  1542,  Calvin  confuted  the  Sorbonnists  in  those  ar- 
ticles of  religion  which  they  would  have  imposed  upon 
mankind.  The  next  year  he  was  attacked  by  Albert 
Pyghius,  whom  he  refuted  in  his  answer  about  jree-ivill, 
whom  he  dedicated  to  Philip  Melancthon,  who  testified  his 
regard  for  that  work  in^his  epistles.  Pyghius  was  a  Dutch 
divine  :  Pie  was  remarkable  for  his  extreme  ugliness  and 
dissonant  voice  :  But  he  was  reputed  the  greatest  sophister 
of  the  time.  The  pope  rewarded  him  with  the  provost- 
ship  of  St  John  at  Utrecht,  for  defending  his  bull  to  the 
general  council  in  1538  ;  and  he  expected  to  be  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  if  he  opposed  and  refuted 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  The  cardinals  Sadolet  and  Cer- 
vinus  were  his  patrons.  The  former  assured  him,  that 
he  would  recommend  him  to  the  pope  and  cardinals.  The 
latter  wrote  to  him,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October, 
1542,  in  these  words  :  *  As  to  your  debts,  were  it  in  my 
6  power  to  pay  them,  you  should  be  in  no  distress  :  And 
c  though  his  holiness,  at  present,  is  put  to  vast  charges 
«  on  many  accounts,  I  will  not  fail  to  represent  your 
c  services  and  wants,  and  to  assist  you  as  much  as  I  can.' 

Some  say,  that  the  reading  of  Calvin's  works  madt 
Pyghius  heterodox  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  the  justification  of  sinners.  Others  affirm,  that  Pyg- 
hius examined  the  works  of  Calvin  with  so  great  a  desire 
of  refuting  them,  that  he  run  into  another  extreme,  and 
followed  the  steps  of  the  Pelagians.  Cardinal  Bona  ad- 
vised, that  the  works  of  Pyghius  should  be  read  with 
caution.  And  Posseviuus  said,  that  his  doctrine,  concern- 
ing original  sin  and  grace,  was  contrary  r»,  the  writings 
of  St  Augustin.  f  Pyghius,  (says  Beza,)  chose  Calvin  for 
*  his  antagonist,  that,  by  gaining  a  notable  victory  over 
'  him,  he  might  get  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope  :  But 
'  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  and  only  cb- 
c  tained  the  reward  which  the  enemies  of  truth  deserve  ; 
'  that  is,  to  be  despised  by  learned  and  wise  me;:,  and  de- 
(  ceived  by  Satan  and  himself.' 

Dr  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  IG  i'J3  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  «  Consensus   cedes.    cath'AiCi?   contra 
6  tridetitims   de  scriptuns,   GccJefia,  fide  et  gratia^   C5V.'    in 
which  he  says,  *  The  Papists   assert  that  PygbiuSj  ol 
f  wise  a  catholic  doctor,   was    led    away  by  reading 
4  works  of  Calvin  :  But  Pyghius   himself  affirms,  Ik- 
4  his  doctrine  only  from  the  scriptures.     O  Calvin,  ha] 
«  even    by  the   testimony   of    thy   adversaries,    since    thy 
-'tings  are  so  conformable   to   the  ho) 

■h  «  v 
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«  what  a  very  famous  popish  doctor  confesses  he  took  from 

*  the  scriptures,  other  Papists   imputed   to   the  reading  of 

<  thy  books  !   Certainly  had   not   the  opinion  of  scholastic 

*  divines  evidently  clashed    with  the   scriptures,  Pyghius 

*  would  never  have  forsaken  it.' 

But  a  Romish  writer,  who  imprudently  reckons  Calvin 
among  the  first  class  of  heretic;,  and  Luther  among  those 
of  the  second,  says,  that  «  Luther  requited  less  learning 
1  in  his  reader  than  Calvin,  whose  subtle  way  of  writing 
'  may  impose  even  upon  them  who  are  tolerably  learned* 

<  as  we  find  by  Pyghius,  who  frequently  split  upon  rocks, 
'  by  reading  his  works,  though  he  was  a  learned  man.' 
A  French  minister  also  says,  that  Pyghius  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  grace  ;  and  affirmed,  that  we  are  net  justified 
"by  an  inherent  righteousness  within  us  :  But  he  was  sharply 
censured  by  the  dean  of  the  university  of  Lcuvain,  who 
reproached  him  with  having  been  corrupted  by  reading 
Calvin's  Institution. 

Calvin  never  acknowledged  that  his  works  had  made 
Pyghius  orthodox  in  the  least :  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
"  All  this  not  only  savours  of  the  school  of  Pelagius, 
s<  but  is  almost  an  open  profession  of  the  Pelagian  irn- 
"  piety.  He  maintains  many  things  as  those  Pelagians 
«  did  whom  Augustin  describes  •,  and  is  much  worse  than 
«  some  of  them  were.  And  therefore  Pyghius  in  vain 
«  either  attempts  to  disjoin  himself  from  Pelagius,  with 
"  whom  I  have  evidently  proved  he  agrees,  or  to  join 
*«  us  to  the  Manichees,  or  other  heretics,  from  whom 
«  we  differ  no  less,  than  he  does  from  the  orthodox  sense 
«  of  the  church." 

Pyghius  has  also  been  stigmatized  for  a  Pelagian  by  a 
Jansenist,  who  calls  him,  <  A  man   that  could  not  apprc- 

<  hend  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustin,  nor  that  of  the  church  ; 
«  having   but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the   corruption 

<  of  nature,  and  original  sin,   which    is    the   key  of  that 

*  doctrine.  A  man  full  of  Pelagian  errors  about  that 
«  matter,   who    spoke    against  divine   predestination,   and 

*  the  doctrine  of  efficacious  and  free  grace,  with  great  in- 

*  discretion  and  ignorance.'  This  Jansenist  concludes, 
that  *  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  vhole  faculty  of  Louvain, 
«  in  the  famous  censure  of  1587,  called  Pyghius  a  favourer 
«  and  a  colleague  of  the  semi-pelagians ',  if  the  faculty 
1  of  Douay,  in  their  censure,  reckoned  him  among  the 
«  disciples  of  Faustus  Rejensis  ;  if  the  learned  Estius  spoke 
'of  him  much  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  Vy  John 
c  Molanus  says,  that  the  most  learned  divines  bi'ame  him 

<  hi 
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<  for  having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  St   Augustin, 
«  concerning  original  sin,  predestination,  and  grace/ 

Pelagius,  a  Briton,  was  the  author  of  that  heresy  which 
bore  his  name,  and  began  in  the  fifth  century.     He  main- 
tained, That  man  may  be  well  inclined  without  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  grace  of  GOD;  and   that  grace  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merit  :  That  man  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  as   to  be  no  longer  subject  to  passions 
or  bin.      That  there  is   no  original  sin  ;  and  that  children 
who  die  without  baptism  are  not  damned.      Manichreus,  car 
Manes,  was  the   author   of  that   sect,   which  was   called 
after  him  in  the  fourth  century  •,  the  foundation  of  whose 
doctrine  was,  that  there   are   two   principles  of  all  things, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;   both   of  them   eternal, 
sovereign,   immortal,   and   independant.     Those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing   .he  nature  and  propagation  of   these 
heresies,  may  consult  Dupin's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.2, 
p.   Ill  to  1I8.  for  the  Manichees;  and  cent.  5.  chap.  2. 
for  the  Pelagians,  from  p.   1 76  to  181.     As  also   Fuller's 
Church  History,  cent.  5.   And  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  4, 
p    9v).  under  the  article  Manichees  ;  and  in  vol.  5.  p   815. 
where  he  explains,  «  how  what  he  has  said  concerning  the 
c  objections  of  the   Manichees  ought   to  be  considered." 
I  snail  only  make   this  farther  observation,  that  the  trea- 
tises which  Pyghius  wrote  concerning   free-will   against 
Calvin,  and  about  original  sin,  have   been  placed  among 
the  books  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.     Pyghius 
was  so  provokeo  at  a  book  which  Bucer  wrote  against  him, 
that  it  hastened  his  death,  in  drawing  up  an  answer,  which 
he  left  unfinished. 

In  1:5 44;  Calvin  declared  his  opinion  about  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Neufchatel  in  ecclesiastical  censures. 
The  same  year  he  displeased  Sebastian  Castalio,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  translation  which  Castalio  had  made  of 
the  New  Testament  into  French  and  Latin.  Castalio  was 
skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  He  published  a 
Greek  poem  on  the  life  of  St  John  the  baptist ;  and  a 
Latin  poem,  which  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  prophet  Jonas* 
He  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Calvin,  during 
his  abode  at  Strasburg,  in  1540.  Calvin  procured  for 
him  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  college  of  Geneva,  which. 
Castalio  exercised  till  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city, 
for  having  maintained  some  particular  opinions.  Castalio 
began  his  Latin  translation  at  Geneva,  in  1542,  which  he 
finished  at  Basil  in  '  550,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. 
king  of  England,     The  French  translation  was  printed  at 

Basil 
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Basil  in  1555,  and  was   dedicated  to  Henry  II.  His  trans* 

ttipn  of  the  scripture  is  variously  spoken  of  \  some  blame 
it  much,  others  speak  very  well  of  it.     The  fault  which 
was  most  generally  condemned  in   his  Latin  translation,  is 
the   affectation   of  using  classic  Latin   only,  which  made 
him  say  Genius  instead   of  Angelus^    Loiw  instead  of  Bap- 
tismus,  and   Rz-spublica  instead  of  EccUsia.     Vossius,  and 
o(her  learned  persons,   censured  him  for  it  with  reason. 
He  is   accused   of  running   into   another  extreme  in  hi* 
French  translation,  where  he  made   use  of  low  and  mean 
terms.     Bayle,  indeed,  wonders  at  the  impudence  of  Ga- 
rasse,  and   says,  If  ^another  than   Castalio   had  made  that 
translation  of  the   scripture,   they  would   not  have   com- 
plained  so  much   against   his   language :  For  he  died  of 
poverty,  if  we  believe   Scaliger;  and  his  misfortune  has 
given  him  no  author  to  pity  him   but  Montaign,  who  is 
remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  his  reflection  on  this  curious 
and   melancholy  fact,  which  is  worthy   to  be  consulted, 
and  may  be  found  in  his  elegant  essays,  book  1.  chap.  34, 
p.   353.      But  we    have  it  from  a    great  authority,  that 
many  persons  judged,  that  Castalio   applied   his  impure 
hands  to  the  translation  of  die  scriptures  with   an  insolent 
temerity.     And  Beza  says,  that  the  jargon  of  Poictou,  the 
isest  of  all  the  jargons  of  France,  may  appear  less  bar- 
barous than  the  epistle  of  Castalio.     We   are   told,  that 
Castalio  aspired  to  the  ministry,  and  had  sometimes  preach- 
ed :  But  he  was  no  minister  at  Geneva.    He  was  so  vexed, 
that  he  could  not  make  Calvin  approve  of  the  impertinences 
of  his  French  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he 
begun  to   spread   some   errors  *,  and  to  maintain,  that  the 
Sqtig  of  Songs  was  an  obscene  piece,   which   ought  to   be 
left   out   of  the   canon  of  the  scriptures.     He   inveighed 
against  the  ministers  who  opposed  his  intention  ;  for  which 
as  cited  before  the  senate,  where  he  was  heard  on  the 
of  June,  when  lie  was  declared  convicted  of  calumny, 
war,  ordered  to  leave  the  town.     Beza  farther  says,  to 
the  Genevese,  that  *  Satan  endeavoured  to  shake  them  and 

*  their  faith,  by  the  means  of  Sebastian  Castalio,  a  man  of 

<  pretended  piety.     The   blow,   though   seemingly   light, 

<  was  a  dangerous  one  :  However,  your  city  was  purged 
«  from   the   latent  poison    in  the  year  forty-five,  by  cx- 

*  pelling  the  man  himself/  This  recital  seem:;  over- 
strained, when,  compared  with  an  attestation,  that  Cal- 
vin gave  to  Castalio ;  which  imports,  that  he  laid  down 
his  office  voluntarily.     Doctor  Spon  does  not  say  that  he 

lied   the  city ;    but    onlv  that  lie  was  deposed. 

Casl 
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Castalio  told  Calvin  as  follows  :  In  your  testimonial,  you 
testify,  that  the  only  reason  of  my  leaving  you  was,  my 
different  notion  of  the  Song  of  Songs  •,  and  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  article  of  faith,  concerning  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hell.  Your  words  are  these  :  «  We  briefly 
"  attest  this,  that  such  was  our  opinion  of  him,  that,  by 
"  common  consent,  he  was  designed  for  the  pastoral  of- 
"  fice  :  And  that  no  one  may  suspect  there  was  any  other 
"  cause  of  Sebastian  Castalio' s  leaving  us,  we  certify  this 
"  wherever  he  comes  :  He  voluntarily  resigned  his  place 
"  of  teacher  in  the  school :  He  behaved  himself  so  in  it, 
"  that  we  judged  him  worthy  of  this  sacred  charge.  Nor 
"  was  it  any  blemish  in  his  life,  or  any  impious  tenet, 
<(  but  the  reason  above  mentioned  alone,  which  prevented 
"  his  admission." 

Castalio  retired  to  Basil,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  died  there  in  1563. 
This  man  was  a  great  instance  of  learning  and  poverty : 
But  if  he  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of  his  profession, 
he  would  have  done  greater  services  than  he  did  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  ;  and  would  have  secured  him- 
self from  many  vexations  ;  instead  of  which,  he  set  up 
for  a  mystic,  and  a  devotee,  and  concerned  himself  with 
the  nice  and  obscure  questions  of  divinity. 

A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1544.  Upon  this  occasion, 
Calvin  published  his  book  "  Of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
"  the  church ;"  which  was  more  solid  and  nervous  than 
any  other  book,  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject  among 
his  cotempcraries.  He  answered  the  insolent  letters  which 
the  pope  wrote  to  the  emperor,  on  his  promising  the  Pro- 
testants to  hold  a  general  council ;  which  the  pope  said 
was  thrustjrig  his  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.  And 
he  also  wrote  two  books,  wherein  he  confuted  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Libertines,  who  had  revived  the  monstroua 
heresies  of  former  ages.  The  libertines  were  a  sect  of; 
heretics  who  sprung  up  in  Holland  in  1525,  whose  heads 
were  Ouintin  and  Copin.  They  maintained,  that  what- 
ever was  done  by  men,  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  GCD  ; 
and  thence  concluded  there  was  no  sin,  but  to  those  who 
thought  it  so.  They  also  asserted,  that  to  live  without 
any  doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  in- 
nocency.  They  allowed  their  followers  to  call  themselves 
CathoHcs,  or  Protestants,  according  to  the  company  they 
fell  in.  They  pretended,  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body  ;   that  heaven  was  a  drearn,  hell  a  phantom,  and  re- 

li-ion 
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ligion  a  mere  trick  of  state  ;  with  many  other  monstrous 
opinions. 

The  queen  of  Navarre  was  offended  with  Calvin's  book 
against  the  Libertines,  because  lie  had  censured  Quintin 
and  Pocques,  whom  she  admitted  into  her  house.  They 
were  two  desperate  Libertines,  whose  errors  and  blas- 
phemies were  confuted  by  Calvin.  Quintin  had  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  :  But  he  fell  off,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  canon  law  at  Paris  in  1536.  He  afterwards 
demanded,  that  the  protestants  should  be  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmost  severity  :  But  though  that  bloody  spirit 
had  so  long  prevailed,  it  was  thought  strange  that  a  clergy- 
man should  take  upon  himself  to  solicit  such  a  thing. 
His  speech,  upon  delivering  the  memorial  of  the  clergy, 
to  the  king,  proved,  that  the  most  humble  and  devout  orators 
of  the  clergy  were  for  shedding  blood,  if  it  was.  necessary; 
since  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  the  order  and  threaten- 
ings  of  Moses.  Besides,  Quintin  said,  that  the  king  being 
armed  with  the  sword,  ought  to  oppose  the  heretics  :  That 
GOD  had  put  the  sword  into  his  hands  to  protect  the 
good,  and  punish  the  wicked  :  And  that  none  can  deny 
that  a  heretic  is  capitally  wicked,  and  consequently  ought 
to  be  punished  capitally,  and  be  subject  to  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate. 

*  Most  of  the  grandees  of  France  began,   (says  Beza, 

*  at   this  time,   to   suit  themselves  to  the  humour  of  the 

<  king ;  and,  by  degrees,  grew  such  strangers  to  the  studv 
«  of  the  scriptures,  that  at  last  they  became  worse  than  all 

*  others.       Nay,   even   the   queen  of  Navarre   began   to 

*  behave  herself  in   a  quite  different  manner,  falling  into 

*  idolatry  like  the  rest  *,  not  that  she  approved  such  su- 
«  perstitions  in  her  heart,  but  because  Ruffi,  and  others 

*  like  him,  persuaded  her  they  were  indifferent  thing-,.' 
But  Beza  also  says,  c  that  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  dis- 
«  pleased  at  Calvin's  book  against  the  Libertines,  because 
6  she  was  so  incredibly  fascinated  with  Quintin  and  Poc- 
«  ques,   that,   though  she  did  not  profess  their  opinions, 

<  yet  she  took  them  to  be  good  men  •,  and  therefore,  in 
1  some  measure,  thought  herself  wounded  through  their 
«  sides/  Her  charity  induced  her  to  protect  them  ;  and 
is  it  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  she  was  provoked 
against  Calvin,  who  with  that  cutting  stile,  peculiar  to 
him,  had  severely  handled  the  persons  whom  she  had  pro- 
tected and  maintained.  She  complained  to  him  of  it  ; 
which  made  an  impression  on  him,  as  she  was  stiii  ac- 
knowledged the  protectress  of  the  reformed.  For  a  prin- 
cess. 
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cess,  or  any  other  woman,  to  do  good  to  those  whom  she 
takes  to  ba  the  household  of  faith,  is  no  extraordinary 
thing,  as  it  is  the  common  effect  of  a  moderate  piety. 
But  for  a  queen  to  grant  her  protection  to  people  perse- 
cuted for  opinions  which  she  believes  to  be  false  ;  to  opeft 
a  sanctuary  to  them,  to  furnish  them  with  a  subsistence, 
liberally  to  relieve  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  of 
their  exile,  is  an  heroical  magnanimity  which  has  hardly 
any  precedent. 

Calvin,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1545,  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  this  queen,  to  justify  his  conduct;  wherein 
he  says,  "  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  J 
"  dispatched  this  answer,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satis- 
"  faction  on  this  account,  lest  you  should  abate  any  thing 
«  of  that  zeal,  of  which  hitherto  you  have  made  profession, 
"  and  expressed  in  reality."  Beza  speaks  favourably  of 
this  queen  in  his  Icones  :  And  Brantome  says,  she  was 
suspected  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  then  the  name  in 
France  of  what  has  been  since  called  Calvinism. 

Calvin  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Libertines  were  checked 
in  France,  and  confined  themselves  to  Holland. 

The  year  154-5  was  rendered  infamous  by  that  cruel  and 
abominable  edict  which  the  parliament  of  Aquitain  issued 
against  the  poor  Waldenses,  whereby  the  most  unparalleled 
barbarities  were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy  people, 
without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  even  to  the  very  burn- 
ing of  their  towns.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  were 
a  sect  established  by  Peter  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Lyons  in  France,  in  1 160,  who  found  out  several  errors 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  began  a  reformation.  The 
clergy  excommunicated  him,  and  persecuted  some  of  his 
disciples,  which  occasioned  them  to  a&*t,  Lyons,  and  fly 
into  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  have  been  ever  since 
inhabited  by  their  descendants,  who  have  adhered  to  their 
doctrine. 

Calvin  was  greatly  afflicted  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses,  to  whom  he  had  wrote  consolatory  letters  a 
short  time  before,  and  sent  them  faithful  pastors  for  in- 
structing them  in  the  gospel  precepts.  He  wrote  to  the 
reformed  in  France,  to  convince  them  they  acted  in  a  per- 
nicious manner,  who  pretended  it  was  no  sin  to  be  present 
at  the  popish  services,  if  they  kept  the  true  religion  in 
their  hearts.  He  told  them,  it  was  an  error  condemned 
by  the  ancient  fathers  :  And,  because  some  of  them  might 
think  him  too  rigid,  he  adjoined  to  his  own  the  opinions 

of 
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of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Martyr  ;  whereby  the  name  of 
these  Nicoclemites  became  obnoxious  j  for  so  they  were 
called,  who  cloaked  their  errors  with  his  example. 

When  the  emperor  held  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  154-1, 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  grant  the 
Protestants  the  interim  ;  that  is,  a  set  form  of  faith, 
which  might  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  till  a  general 
council  should  regulate  the  points  wherein  the  Protestants 
had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
emperor  wanted  to  invade  the  Turkish  dominions  in  A- 
frica  :  But  he  lost  half  of  his  army  in  that  fatal  expedition, 
and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  renewed  his  severities 
against  the  Protestants.  Calvin  assisted  Melancthon  in 
writing  against  the  interim  ;  while  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Fnglaud  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  France, 
which  ended  in  154-6,  and  was^soon  followed  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  been  infested  with  the  plague, 
and  very  unhappy  divisions  began  there  in  154-6.  Calvin, 
from  the  pulpit,  exclaimed  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
people,  who  revived  the  controversy  about  their  privi- 
leges, and  would  not  suffer  their  pastors  to  dispose  of  the 
ecclesiastical  goods  taken  from  the  Pontificians,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  young  people  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  their  sports,  taverns,  and  other  places 
of  debauchery.  The  ministers  insisted  earnestly  upon  it, 
both  in  the  council  and  church,  threatening  the  contuma- 
cious with  excommunication.  One  of  the  council  accused 
Calvin,  that  he  had  taught  false  doctrine  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  :  But  the  council  committed  him  to  prison, 
without  the  solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  enjoined  him  to  per- 
form penance  by^tirrying  a  torch  in  his  hand  through  the 
city. 

Viret's  servant  received  a  letter  from  Calvin  :  But,  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  to  his  master,  as  he  was  directed,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  Syndics,  who  broke  it  open,  and  were 
not  a  little  displeased  at  some  passages  in  it,  especially 
where  he  told  Viret,  "  that  the  people  of  Geneva  would 
"  govern  without  GOD  ;  and  that  he  ha-d  to  do  with 
"  hypocrites."  Calvin  was  sent  for  to  answer  this  before 
them  ;  when  he  justified  his  complaint  by  the  instance  of 
several  debauched  persons,  who  were  suffered  to  scoff  at 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  to  slight  their  instructions. 
Calvin  left  the  city,  at  the -same  time  that  Farel  departs 
from  Neufchatel  to  go  to  Zurick,  to  be  professor  at  a  synod 
.  omposed  of  divines  from  Switzerland  and  the  Gris^ons. 

At 
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At  his  return,  he  set  forth  his  commentaries  on  the  epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  Titus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Farel  and 
Viret,  in  consideration  of  the  strict  friendship  and  unity 
between  them. 

Calvin  remarked  of  Luther,  that  he  often  prayed  he 
might  not  see  the  vials  of  wrath  poured  upon  Germany ; 
which  immediately  after  his  death  came  upon  those  places 
in  a  storm,  and  with  the  swiftness  and  execution  of  a 
whirlwind.  Luther  died  in  154-6:  and  all  Germany  was 
in  arms,  in  154-7,  on  account  of  religion  ;  which  gave 
great  trouble  to  Calvin,  who  was  glad  that  Bucer,  Martyr, 
and  some  other  of  his  friends,  were  sheltered  from  the 
storm  in  England,  where  they  were  invited  by  archbishop 
Cranmer.  The  Calvinists  said,  that  Bucer  favoured  episco- 
pacy :  But  Calvin  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and 
wrote  to  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  while  he  was 
assisting  the  Reformers  in  England,  Calvin  advised  Bucer 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  king  Edward  VI.  He- 
corresponded  with  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  gave  him  his 
opinion  how  the  Reformation  should  be  carried  on.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  lord  protector,  he  expressed  his 
dislike  of  praying  for  the  dead  ;  <  which  was  one  of  those 
«  things  he  termed  toleralnles  weptias,  Englished  by  sorn^, 

<  tolerable  fooleries  ,-  more  mildly  by    others,    tolerable  un- 

<  fitnesses!  The  protector  seemed  to  threaten  to  abolish 
episcopal  authority  itself,  both  out  of  church  and  state  : 
But  this  was  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  archbishop 
Cranmer  soon  convinced  him  of  his  errors.  The  foreign 
professors,  who  had  taken  refuge,  and  were  settled  in 
England,  were   put   upon  combating  the  popish  doc: 

of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  and  m 
disputes  upon  that  head  were  held  in  the  universities,  as 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr.  Calvin,  in 
epistolary  correspondence  with  the  protector,  endeavoured 
to  Unite  the  Pr6testant  churches  :  nay,  (says  Mr  Strype, ) 
there  was  so  much  joy  abroad  at  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land under  Edward  VI.  that  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others, 
€  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  ofrered  to  make  him  their  de- 

<  fender,  and  to  have  bishops  in  their  churches,  as  there 

<  were  in  England  •,  with  a  tender  of  their  service  to  assist 
«  and  unite  together.'  This  good  work  was  obstructed 
by  the  machinations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  some  popish  bishops  here  at  home.  Calvin, 
however,  renewed  his  endeavours  upon  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Parker, 
desired  him  "  to  prevail   with   her   majesty  to  summon  a 

"  general 
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<l  general  assembly  of  all  the  Protestant  clergy,  where- 
«  soever  dispersed;  and  that  a  set  form  and  method  might 
*c  be  established,  not  only  in  her  dominions,  but  also 
"  among  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical  churches  abroad.'* 
While  this  important  business  was  meditating,  the  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Calvin  \  but  how  probably 
all  parties  might  have  been  reconciled  appears  from  Cal- 
Yin's  own  opinion  of  a  moderate  episcopacy.  Let  them 
«c  give  us,  (says  he,)  such  an  hierarchy,  in  which  bishops 
««  may  be  so  above  the  rest,  as  they  refuse  not  to  be  under 
«  Christ,  and  depend  upon  him  as  their  only  head ;  that 
«  they  maintain  a  brotherly  society,  Sec.  If  there  be  any 
«  that  do  not  behave  themselves  with  all  reverence  and 
««  obedience  towards  them,  there  is  no  anathema,  but  I 
«  confess  them  worthy  of  it."  The  truth  is,  Calvin  and 
Parker  were  but  of  one  mind  ;  and  so  are  all  good  men, 
inessentials :  They  both  laboured  and  wished  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  pure  religion,  and  not  their  own  gain 
or  glory.  And  so,  in  later  times,  if  such  men  as  arch- 
bishops Usher  and  Lcighton,  Mr  Borrough,  Mr  Philip 
Henry,  and  some  other  excellent  men,  moderate  in  their 
tempers,  and  in  their  attachment  to  indifferent  things, 
could  have  been  assembled  to  determine  the  outward  mode 
and  form  of  the  church,  we  should  have  had  no  dissenters 
among  us  but  very  bad  men  ;  and  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  all  true  Christians  would  have  been  much  more  strength- 
ened and  united.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  all  out- 
ward forms  amongst  Christians  ;  who,  if  they  have  in- 
deed the  grace  of  God  in  their  souls,  have  no  real  differ- 
ences between  themselves,  worth  a  moment's  contention, 
to  proceed. 
Francis  Baudcuin,  who  lodged  with  Calvin,  gave  out, 
that,  in  Bucer's  judgment,  Calvin  kept  no  measure  either 
in  bis  love  or  hatred  ;  or  that  he  either  raised  people  above 
the  heaven-',  or  sunk  them  down  to  hell.  But  Calvin 
solemnly  protested,  that  Bucer  had  never  censured  him 
in  that  manner.  "  I  call  GOD  and  his  angels  to  wit- 
*'  ness,  (says  Calvin,)  that  what  Baudouin  recites  of  that 
««  matter,  is  a  wicked  fiction  of  his  own.  May  GOD 
<*  so  prosper  mc,  as  I  never  heard  any  such  thing  from 
"  Bucer  :  On  the  contrary,  Bucer,  whom  I  revere  as  a 
"  father,  cultivated  a  mutual  brotherly  friendship  with 
c  me,  with  so  much  affection,  that  it  grieved  him  very 
<J  much  when  I  left  Strasburg.  It  is  certain,  he  strove 
"  to  the  utmost  to  retain  me  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
«  There-  is  also  a  letter  of  his  to  our  senate,   wherein  he 

w  complains 
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"  complains  that  I  was  recalled  hither  to  the  great  loss  of 
"  the  whole  church  ;  and  in  short  goes  so  far,  that  he 
il  says,  I  am  inferior  to  none  of  the  ministers  of  sound 
"  doctrine,  and  have  but  few  equals."  Baudouin  con- 
fesses, in  his  answer,  that  he  had  not  seen  what  Bucer  had 
wrote  to  Calvin  •,  but  he  brags  he  had  Calvin's  answer  to 
Bucer.  Theodore  Beza  wrote  to  Baudouin,  and  made  the 
following  apology  for  Calvin ;  «  You  say  Calvin  cursed 
c  himself  if  ever  he  heard  any  such  thing  from  Bucer  : 
c  But  why  do  you  omit  what  is  most  to  the  purpose  ? 
'  For  these  are  Calvin's  words  :  "  Baudouin  says,  that 
"  Bucer  once  told  me  that  I  kept  no  measure  in  my  hatred 
"  or  love;  but  was  a  man  of  that  vehemence,  that  I 
"  either  extolled  a  man  above  the  skies,  or  debased  him  to 
"  hell."  You  see  manifestly,  though  you  are  so  blind 
6  with  rage  or  hatred  that  you  can  see  nothing,  that  what 
'  you  wrote  obscurely  of  Bucer's  rebuke,  Calvin  under- 
c  stood  as  of  some  conversation  ;  and,  therefore,  remem- 
(  bering  the  sweet  and  uninterrupted  friendship  that  had 
«  been  between  him  and  Bucer,  did  not  rashly  break  out 
c  into  that  expression  ;  so  that  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
'  letter,  which  you  have  corrupted  too  ;  for  Bucer,  whose 
f  letter  I  have  in  his  own  hand-writing,  did  not  write,  you 
'  judge  as  you  love  ;  but   we  judge  as    <  e  love,  whereby  he 

*  comprehended  himself  in  the  number,   and  deplored  a 

*  common  fault  of  mankind/  Beza  also  remarks,  that 
those  two  great  men  soon  altered  their  style  in  writing  to 
each  other  \  and  that  there  are  letters  of  Bucer  to  Calvin 
of  a  later  date,  and  full  of  mildness. 

c  Calvin,    (says  a   late  excellent  writer)  has  been  taxed 

<  with  fierceness  and  bigotry  :  But  his  meekness  and  be- 
(  nevolence  were  as  eminent,  as  the  malice  of  his  tra- 

*  ducers  is  shameless.     I  shall  give  one  single  instance  of 

*  his  modesty  and  gentleness.  While  he  was  a  very  young 
i  man,  disputes  ran  high  between  Luther  and  some  other 
J  Reformers,  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 
c  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Luther,  whose  temper  was  na- 
«  turally  warm  and  rough,  heaped  many  hard  names  on 
c  the  divines  who  differed  from  him  on  the  article  of  con- 
«  substantiation ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Calvin  came  in 
«  for  his  dividend  of  abuse.     Being  informed  of  the  harsli 

<  appellations  he  received,  he  meekly  replied,  in  a  letter 
(  to  Bullinger  •,  "  It  is  a  frequent  saying  with  me,  that, 
"  if  Luther  should  even  call  me  a  devil,  I  hold  him  not- 
<c  withstanding  in  such  veneration,  that  I  shall  always 
"  own  him  to  be  an   illustrious   servant  of  GOD  ;  who, 
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"  though  he  abounds  in  extraordinary  virtues,  is  not  with- 

M  out  considerable  imperfections." Turretin's  opinion 

c  of  him  also  deserves  attention.  «  John  Calvin,  (says 
c  he,)  was  a  man,  whose  memory  will  be  blessed  in  every 

*  succeeding   age.      He   instructed   and   enlightened,  noi 

*  only  the  church  of  Geneva,  but  also  the  whole  Reformed 

*  world,  by  his  immense  labours.  Insomuch,  that  all  the 
<  Reformed  churches  are,  in  the  gross,  frequently  called 
«  by  his  name.'  Thus  wrote  this  candid  Arminian,  and 
«  therefore  an  unsuspected  evidence  of  all  undue  partia- 
«  lity,  so  late  as  the  year  173 k'  See  Toplady's  Historic 
«  Proof.' 

In  151-8,  Calvin  wrote  his  "  Antidote  against  the  seven 
"  sessions  of  the  council  of  Trent."  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  six  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  :  And  he  more 
fully  confuted  the  Interim,  which  was  published  for  the 
destruction  of  the  German  churches.  He  drew  up  a  trea- 
tise against  judicial  astrology  :  And  he  sent  letters  to  the 
Protestants  at  Roan,  to  detect  the  fraud  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  had  spread  among  thefh  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  the  Libertines  and  Carpocratians.  The  latter  were 
condemned  in  208,  for  placing  the  image  of  Aristotle  next 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ  •,  and  for  adoring  him,  through  an 
extravagant  zeal  for  his  doctrine. 

The  next  year,  Calvin  lost  his  wife,  who  was  a  valuable 
woman  ;  and  he  bore  his  loss  with  such  constancy,  that  it 
gave  an  excellent  example  to  the  whole  church. 

A  great  contention  happened  in  the  Saxon  churches 
about  things  indifferent :  Upon  which  they  sent  to  Calvin 
for  his  judgment,  who  freely  declared  his  opinion  to 
them.  He  also  admonished  Melancthcn  of  his  duty,  who 
was  accused  for  too  much  softness  in  this  point  :  But 
Calvin  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  He  wrote 
consolatory  letters  to  Brentius  in  his  exile.  He  accom- 
pained  Farel  to  Zurick,  where,  in  a  syond  of  all  the  Hel- 
vetian churches,  he  shewed  his  agreement  with  them  •,  and 
indeed  there  was  no  great  difficulty  to  bring  good  and 
wise  men  into  an  harmonious  concord.  This  agreement 
made  a  stronger  union  between  the  churches  of  Zurick 
and  Geneva;  and  increased  the  friendship  between  Calvin 
and  Bullinger. 

When  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva,  the  senate  published 
a  decree,  empowering  the  ministers  to  require  of  every 
family  an  account  of  their  faith  :  And  they  ordered,  that 
no  holy-day  should  be  observed  but  the  sabbath.  This 
made  the  enemies  of  Calvin  say,  he  had  even  abolished 
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the  Sabbath ;  to  which  he  gave  his  answer  in  his  book 
"  Of  Scandals,"  dedicated  to  Laurence  Normendius,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend. 

Calvin,  in  his  writings,  every  where  declares,  when  he 
treats  of  the  cause  of  sin,  that  the  name  of  GOD  ought 
not  to  be  mentioned :  Because  the  nature  of  GOD  is 
perfectly  righteous  and  just.  «  How  rank  a  calumny  is 
c  it,  then,  to  charge  a  man  who  hath  so  well  deserved  of 
'  the  church  of  GOD,  with  making  GOD  the  au- 
c  thor  of  sin :  He   teaches,  on  all  occasions,  that  nothing 

<  can   be   without   the    will   of    GOD.     He   savs,    the 

*  wicked  actions  of  men  are  so  ruled  by  the  secret  judge- 

*  ment  of  GOD,  as  that  he  is  no  ways  accessary  to  them. 
c  The  sum  of  what  he  teaches  is,  that  GOD,  in  a  won- 
'  derful    manner,  and   by  ways  unknown    to  us,   directs 

*  all  things  to  whatever  end  he  pleases.  But  why  GOD 
i  wills  what  seems  to  us  not  suitable  to  his  nature,  he 
«  acknowledges   to  be   incomprehensible  :    And  therefore 

<  denies    that    it    should    be    over-curiously    and    boldly 

<  searched  into  j  because  the  judgments  of  GOD  are 
t  a   vast  abyss,   and   mysteries  beyond  our  reach,   which 

<  ought  to  be  adored  with  awful  reverence.  But  still  he 
■«  keeps   to   this  principle ;    that;  though  the  reason  of  his 

<  counsel  be  unknown  to  us,  the  praise  of  righteousness  is 
'  ever  to  be  given  to  GOD  ;  because  his  will  is  the  su- 
c  preme  rule  of  equity.'  Let  Calvin  himself  be  heard 
against  the  abuse  which  wicked  men  may  make  (for  none 
but  wicked  men  will  attempt  such  an  execrable  business) 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  "  In  all  our  inquiries, 
«  (says  he  in  his  Institutes,)  into  predestination  j  let  us 
■*  never  fail  to  begin  with  eiFectual  calling. "  Again ; 
16  There  are  some  who  go  on  securely  in  sin,  alledging, 
"  that  if  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  their  vices 
"  will  not  hinder  them  from  going  to  heaven.  Such 
V  abominable  language  as  this  is  not  the  holy  bleating  of 
"  Christ's  sheep,  but  feed  us  por  coram  grunti'itus,  the  im- 
"  pure  grunting  of  swine.  For  we  learn  from  St  Paul, 
*(  that  we  are  elected  to  this  very  end,  even  to  holiness, 
"  and  blameiessness  of  life.  Now,  if  sanctity  of  life  is 
"  the  very  end,  scope,  and  drift  of  election  itself  j  it  will 
"  follow,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  should  awaken  and 
"  spur  us  on  to  sanctification,  instead  of  furnishing  us 
<f  with  a  false  plea  for  idleness." 

In  1550,  Galearius  Caracciola,  marquis  of  Vico,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  left  his  estate  and  family,  and  with- 
drew to  Geneva,  on  account  of  religion.     Before  his  ar- 
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rival,  some  persons  spread   a  report,   that  he  came  as  a 
spy*  But   his  conversation   gave   sufficient   proof  of   the 
contrary.     Bolsec,   a  Carmelite,   who  had  left  the  order, 
and,  under  pretence  of  embracing  the  Protestant  religion, 
had  applied  himself  to   the  profession  of  physic  and  divi- 
nitv,  took  occasion  to  preach  up  free-will,  and  that  pre- 
destination was  out  of  works  foreseen.    He  charged  Calvin 
with  making  GOD  the  author  of  sin,  and  by  that  means 
contributing  to  the   condemnation  of  the  wicked  :  As  if 
GOD  had  been    a    Jupiter,   or    a    tyrant ;  alledging  far- 
ther, that  St  Augustine   was  forcibly  drawn  in  to   be   a 
patron  of  this  doctrine,  though  he   was  not  of  that  opi- 
nion, of  which  he  warned  them  to  take  heed,  as  it  was  a 
new  and   dangerous  doctrine,   and  of  which  he  charged 
Laurentius  Valla  to  be  the  author.     Calvin  was  present  at 
this  meeting,  where  he  heard  Bolsec  discourse,  with  ad- 
mirable patience  •,  and,  after  he  had   said  as  much  as  he 
could,  Calvin  presented  himself,  and  answered  most  in- 
geniously to  every  article  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Besides 
many  places  which  he  cited  out  of  the  holy  scripture,  he 
quoted  so  many  passages  out  of  St   Augustine,  as  would 
make  a  man  believe  he  had  studied  no  other   author  :  So 
that  every  one   admired  it,  and  shut  up  all,  with  this  say- 
ing,  "  Would   to  GOD  that  he  [meaning  Bolsec]  who 
"  hath  so  much  cited  St  Augustine,  had  seen  more  of  him 
"  than  his  covering."     Farel,  who  was  then  at  Geneva, 
made  a  distinct  oration   to  confirm  what  Calvin  had  said 
before  him  ;  and,  to  shew   that  they  were  to  blame  who 
charged  them  with  error,  Bolsec  was  thereupon  committed 
to  prison,  where  Calvin  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  as   well  by  personal  conference,  as   by  letters* 
Soon  after,  by  the  consent   of  the   churches  of  Switzer- 
land, he  was  banished  the  city,  for   sedition   and   pelagi- 
anism.     It  is  reported,  that   ten   years  after  he  recanted, 
in  a  full  synod  at  Orleans  ;  yet  wrote   a  book  of  Calvin's 
life,  wherein  he  very  much   injured  his  reputation.      All 
this  was  the  mere  effect  of  malice,    and    fell  by  its  own 
impotence.     The  great  Du  Moulin  observes   upon   this 
occasion,  that  not  one  of  Calvin's   innumerable   enemies 
ever  carped  at  the  purity  of  his   life,  but  this  profligate 
physician,  whom  Calvin  had  procured  to  be  banished  from 
Geneva  for  his  wickedness  and  impieties.     The  reproach 
of  such  a  man  was  an  honour  to  Calvin,  and  especially 
upon  such  an  account :  For,  as  Milton  truly  says, 

Of  some  to  he  dispraised  is  no  small  praise. 

The 
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The  great  Thuanus,  in  his  admirable  history,  though  a 
Papist,  mentions  him  with  decency  and  candour  ;  «  Calvin 
*  (says  he,)  was  endued  with  great  acuteness  and  force 
1  of  genius,  and  with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  eloquence  ; 
<  a  very  celebrated  divine  among  the  Protestants/ 

Philibert  Bertelier,  register  of  the  inferior  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Geneva,  had  been  suspended  from  the  sacrament 
by  the  presbytery,  on  account  of  his  vicious  life  :  But  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  absolved.  This  was  opposed, 
in  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  by  Calvin,  who  shewed, 
that  the  Christian  magistrate  ought  to  preserve,  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Bertelier  was  always 
Calvin's  enemy,  because  he  had  often  reprimanded  and 
censured  him  for  his  vicious  and  scandalous  life  ;  and  had 
strenuously  opposed  his  wicked  and  pernicious  designs. 
This  appears  by  Calvin's  letters  to  Yiret,  and  to  Bullinger, 
in  the  months  of  September  and  November,  1553 ;  in  which 
he  cries  him  down  as  a  bad  and  audacious  man.  Beza 
also  represents  the  wicked  qualities  of  Bertelier,  in  Cal- 
vin's life.  The  clamour  which  was  raised  against  the  mi- 
nisters, as  if,  in  some  respects,  they  had  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  sovereignty,  was  the  reason  why  the  council  of  two 
hundred  ordered,  that  the  final  judgment  of  causes  of  ex- 
communication should  belong  to  the  senate,  and  that  the 
senate  might  absolve  the  excommunicated,  as  they  should 
think  fit.  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  senate  granted  let- 
ters of  absolution  to  Bertelier,  which  were  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  republic.  The  sacrament  was  to  be  administered 
within  two  days.  When  Calvin  came  to  hear  of  what  had 
passed,  he  soon  resolved  what  to  do,  and  preached  against 
the  contemnt  of  the  sacrament.  He  raised  his  voice,  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  said,  that  he  would  imitate  St  Chry- 
sostom  ;  that  he  would  not  oppose  force  to  force,  but  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  massacred,  than  that 
his  hands  should  present  the  iiQly  mysteries  to  those  who 
had  been  judged  unworthy  of  them.  This  was  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  confounded  the  faction  of  Bertelier  ;  so  that 
it  was  not  thought  fit  that  he  should  present  himself  to  the 
communion.  The  next  day  after  the  sacrament,  Calvin, 
accompanied  by  his  consistory,  desired  leave  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  to  speak  to  the  people, 
about  this  matter,  as  it  concerned  the  abrogation  ot  a  law 
made  by  the  people.  This  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
their  minds,  that  it  was  resolved  the  Swiss  Cantons  should 
be  consulted  about  it ;  and  that  the  decree  of  the  two  hun- 
dred should  be  suspended  ;   but  that  none  should  say  the 
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ancient  regulations  had  been  infringed.  By  this  means 
the  consistory  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  senate, 
and  the  council  of  two  hundred. 

Calvin  dispatched  letters  to  some  principal  pastors  in  the 
Helvetic  cities-,  craving  earnestlyattheirhandstorespectthis 
affair  as  a  thing  whcreonjjthe  whole  state  of  religion  and  piety 
in  that  church  so  much  depended,  that  the  cause  of  GOD, 
and  all  good  men,  were  inevitably  certain  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  unless  those  cities,  by  their  good  means,  might 
be  brought  o  give  sentence  with  the  ministers  of  Geneva, 
when  the  cau  e  should  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  so  to 
give  it,  that  it  might  effectually  contain  two  things ;  the 
one,  an  absolute  approbation  of  the  discipline  of  Geneva, 
as  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  without  any  cautions  or 
qualifications*,  the  other,  an  earnest  admonition  not  to 
innovate  or  change  the  same.  His  vehement  request  here-* 
in,  as  touching  both  points,  was  satisfied.  For  though 
the  Helvetian  churches  never  observed  that  discipline  ;  yet 
they  returned  proper  answers  to  the  three  questions  stated 
by  the  senate  of  Geneva:  First,  alter  what  manner,  by 
God's  commandment,  according  to  the  scripture,  and  un- 
spotted religion,  excommunication  should  be  exercised  ? 
Secondly,  whether  it  may  not  be  exercised  some  other  way 
than  by  the  consistory  ?  Thirdly,  what  the  use  of  their 
churches  was  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  Swiss  pastors  an- 
swered, that  they  had  heard  of  those  consistorial  laws,  and 
acknowledged  them  to  be  godly  ordinances,  drawing  to- 
wards the  prescript  of  the  word  of  God  ;  for  which  cause, 
they  did  not  think  it  good  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  by 
innovation  to  change  the  same,  but  rather  to  keep  them 
as  they  were.     '  Which  answer,  (says  the  judicious  Hcok- 

<  er,)  although  not  answering  to  the  former  demands,  but 
1  respecting  what  Calvin  judged  requisite  for  them  to  an- 

<  swer,  was  accepted  without  any  farther  reply  ;  inasmuch 
«  as  they  plainly  saw,  thajt  where  stomach  doth  strive  with 
«  wit,   the  match  is  not  equal ;  and  so  the  heat  of  their 

<  former  contentions  began  to  slake.' 

One  of  the  greatest  uses  which  may  be  drawn  from 
reading,  is  to  learn  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  prejudices  in  points  of  religion.  No 
less  a  person  than  the  great  cardinal  Richelieu,  has  pro- 
duced an  accusation  against  Calvin,  on  the  credit  of  Ber- 
telier,  than  which  none  was  ever  worse  contrived,  and 
worse  proved  ;  though  it  has  been  adopted,  and  conveyed 
from  book  to  book.  Bertelier  pretended,  that  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva  had  sent  him  to  £Joyon,  with  orders  to  make 

an 
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an  exact  inquiry  there  into  Calvin's  life  and  character ; 
and  that  he  found  Calvin  had  been  convicted  of  sodomy  j 
but  that,  at  the  bishop's  request,  the  punishment  of  fire 
was  commuted  into  that  of  being  branded  with  the  Flower- 
de-luce.  He  boasted  to  have  an  act,  signed  by  a  notary, 
which  certified  the  truth  of  the  process  and  condemnation. 
Bolsec  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  this  act ;  and  this  is  the 
ground  of  that  horrid  accusation.  Neither  Bertelier,  nor 
Bolsec,  are  to  be.  credited.  If  Bertelier's  act  had  not  been 
suppositious,  there  would  have  been  at  Noyon,  authen- 
tic and  public  testimonies  of  the  trial  and  punishment  in 
question ;  and  they  would  have  been  published  as  soon  as 
the  Romish  religion  began  to  suffer  by  Calvin's  means. 
Bertelier  had  no  party  against  him  in  Geneva  more  inex- 
orable than  Calvin,  who  held  him  in  abhorrence,  on  ac- 
count of  his  vices.  Bertelier  was  accused  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy  against  the  state  and  church  :  But  he  ran  away, 
and,  not  appearing  to  answer  for  himself,  was  condemned, 
as  being  attainted  and  convicted  of  those  crimes,  to  lose 
his  head,  by  a  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  the  sixth 
of  August,  1555.  No  envoy  or  deputy  was  ever  sent  from 
Geneva  upon  public  business,  who  was  not  in  a  higher 
station  than  that  of  Bertelier  ;  besides,  there  were  some 
considerable  persons  at  Noyon,  who  retired  to  Geneva,  as 
well  as  Calvin  :  By  whose  means  it  was  very  easy  to  re- 
ceive all  the  information  which  could  have  been  desired, 
without  going  farther.  If  what  Bertelier  said  was  true,  he 
would  have  had  his  paper  when  he  fled  from  Geneva :  But 
it  is  plain  he  had  not  the  commission  he  boasted  of,  after 
•that  time.  But  can  any  one  believe,  that,  before  the  year 
1555,  when  those  who  were  called  heretics  durst  not  shew 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  burnt,  a  deputy  from  Geneva 
should  go  boldly  to  Noyon,  to  inform  himself  of  Calvin's 
life  ?  Who  will  believe,  that  if  Bertelier  had  an  authentic 
act  of  Calvin's  infamy  in  1554,  m  he  would  have  kept  it  so 
close,  that  the  public,  should  have  no  knowledge  of  it  be- 
fore 1557  ?  Was  it  not  a  piece  which  the  clergy  of  France 
would  have  bought  for  its  weight  in  gold  ?  {  But  why 
«  (says  Bayle,)  do  I  lose  time  in   confuting  such  a  ridicu- 

*  lous  romance  ?  Nothing  surprises  me  more,  than  to  see  so 

<  so  great  a  person  as  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  depend  on  this 

*  piece   of  Bertelier ;  and  allege,  as  his  principal  reason, 

<  that  the  republic  of  Geneva  did  not  undertake  to  shew 
4  the  falsehood  of  this  piece.'  The  truth  is,  this  cardi- 
nal made  all  imaginable  enquiry  into  the  pretended  pro- 
ceedings against  Calvin  at  Noyon,  and  ihs.t  he  discovered 

4-  nothing ; 
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nothing  -,  yet  he  maintained  the  affirmative  on  the  credit 
of  Jerom  Bolsec,  whose  testimony  is  of  no  weight  in  things 
which  are  laid  to  Calvin's  charge.  Bolsec  would  have  been 
altogether  buried  in  oblivion,  if  he  had  not  been  taken 
notice  of  by  the  monks  and  missionaries  for  writing  some 
satyncal  books  against  the  Reformation.  He  was  convicted 
of  sedition  and  pelagianism,  at  Geneva,  in  1551,  and  ba- 
nished the  territory  of  the  republic.  He  was  also  ba- 
nished from  Bern  :  after  which  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  assisted  in  persecuting  the  Protestants,  and  even  prosti- 
tuted his  wife  to  the  canons  of  Autun.  He  was  an  infa- 
mous man,  who  forsook  his  order,  had  been  banished 
thrice,  and  changed  his  religion  four  times ;  and  who, 
after  having  aspersed  the  dead  and  the  living,  died  in  de- 
spair. Varillas  thought  Bolsec  a  discredited  author  :  Maim- 
burg  rejected  the  infamy  that  was  thrown  upon  Calvin  : 
And  Florimond  de  Rcmond  owns,  they  have  defamed  him 
horribly.  Papyrius  Masso  spoke  very  ill  of  Calvin,  but 
would  not  venture  to  mention  the  story  of  the  Flower-de- 
luce  :  And  he  called  those  mean  wretched  scribblers,  who 
reproached  that  minister  with  lewdness,  it  is  not  strange 
that  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  one  of  the  best  books  of 
controversy  that  has  been  published  on  the  part  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  should  be  less  scrupulous  and  nice  than 
Remond,  Masso,  and  Romuald  *,  and  that  he  should  give 
out,  as  a  true  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Bolsec,  which 
began  then  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  missionaries  ?  Richelieu 
intended  to  have  reconciled  both  religions  in  France,  but 
was  prevented  by  death  ;  and  there  was  not  one  story 
which  people  did  not  believe,  when  it  defamed  him  or 
cardinal  Mazarin. 

In  1553  the  malice  of  the  factious  Genevese  broke  out 
so  impetuously,  as  to  endanger  both  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth. About  this  time,  Michael  Servetus  came  to 
Geneva,  where  he  began  to  dogmatize.  He  had  composed 
a  book,  intitled,  Chfistianismi  Restitutio,  full  of  execrable 
heresies.  He  annulled  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  He  affirmed,  <  That  the  Son  and  Holy 
4  Ghost  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  That 

*  the  essence  of  God  was  common  to  all  creatures,  which 

*  produced  a  free  will  in  man  ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  good 

*  and   evil  was  stifled  in  him,  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 

*  age,  before   which   time  a   man  could  not  commit  any 

*  mortal  sin  :  That  it  was  sufficient  to  believe,  that  Jesus 
c  Christ  was  the  Son  of  GOD ;  but  it  was  not  absolutely 

*  necessary  to  lay  hold  on  his  promises,  as  all  men,  hot] 
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«  Jews  and  Heathens,  were  justified  by  their  good  moral 

<  works :  and  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  mere 
«  foppery .'  He  was  countenanced,  at  first,  by  some  of 
the  magistrates,  who  hated  Calvin  :  so  that,  besides  his 
natural  maliciousness,  he  was  rude  enough,  in  main- 
taining his  blasphemies,  to  give  Calvin  the  lie  above  fifty 
times  in  one  discourse :  He  also  as  often  called  him  a 
wicked  wretch,  and  Simon  Magus.  The  council  could  no 
longer  endure  his  impudence,  but  committed  him  to  pri- 
son, and  articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  which  were 
sent  to  the  four  protestant  cantons  for  their  concurrence  ; 
after  which,  he  was  burnt  alive,  without  shewing  the  least 
sign  of  repentance,  but  only  a  great  fear  of  death. 

The  enemies  o£  Calvin  on  this  account,  said,  that  he 
copied  after  Saul  the  persecutor,  and  not  after  St  Paul 
the  apostle  of  the  beneficent  Jesus.     They  assert,  <  that 

*  though  Calvin  caused  the  papacy  of  Rome  to  be  banished 

<  out  of  Geneva,  yet  he  established  a  papacy  of  his  own  : 

<  That  as  there  was  a  pope  at  Rome,  so  he  was  no  other 

<  than  a  pope  at  Geneva  •,   not  only  by  establishing  an  in- 

<  fallibility  in  the  very  constitution  of  that  church,  but 
«  by  his  maintaining  and  carrying  on  of  that  constitution, 
«  together  with   his  own   authority,   by    persecution   and 

<  blood,  of  which  the  fate  of  Servetus  affords  sufficient 
'  demonstrations,  and  undeniable  proofs.'  Even  Erasmus, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  Conradus  Pellicanus,  says, 
that  Calvin  exposed  Servetus  to  the  resentment  of  his  great- 
est enemies  •,  and  that,  *  Upon  his  information,  Servetus 

<  was  imprisoned  at  Vienne,   and   would  have  been  burnt 

<  alive  in  that  city,  had  he  not  made  his  escape.  He  was 
«  burnt  in  effigy,  with  five  bales  of  his  books.  That  un- 
«  happy   physician,  having   resolved  to  retire   to  Naples, 

<  where  he  hoped  to  practise  physic  among  his  country- 

<  men,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge- 
«  neva,  though  he  knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  ene- 

<  my.  Calvin  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  acquainted 
«  the  magistrates  of  it.     Servetus  was  arrested,  tried,  and 

<  burnt  alive,   on   the   twenty- seventh  of  October,  1553, 

<  for.the  heresies  contained  in  the  book  printed  at  Vienne. 

*  Thus  the  unfortunate  Servetus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  re- 

*  sentment  of  that  illustrious  Reformer.' 

The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  literature  says,  «  If  the 
6  religion  of  Protestants  depended  on  the  doctrine  and 
«  conduct  of  the  Reformers,  he  should  take  care  how  he 
«  published  his  account  of  Servetus  :  But  as  the  Protestant 

*  religion  is  entirely  founded   on  holy  scripture  ;  so  the 

1  defaults 
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<  defaults  of  the  Reformer  ought  not  to  have  any  ill  in* 

*  fiuence   on    the   Reformation.      The  doctrine  of   non- 
«  toleration,    which    obtained    in    the    sixteenth    century, 

<  amon^  some  Protestants,  was  that  pernicious  error  which 

<  they  had  imbibed  in  the   church  of   Rome :  And,  I  be- 
«  lieve,  I  can  say,  without  doing  any  injury  to  that  church, 

<  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure,  answerable  for  the  execu- 
«  tion  of  Servetus.     If  the  Roman   catholics   had  never 

<  put  any  person  to   death  for  the  sake  of  religion  ;  I  dare 
«  say,  that  Servetus  had   never  been  condemned  to  die  in 

<  any  Protestant  city.     Let  us  remember,  that  Calvin,  and 

*  all  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in   the  year    1553,  were 

<  born  and  bred  up  in   the  church  of  Rome :  This  is  the 

<  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  them.' 

In  the  lives  of  Oecolampadius  and  Melancthon,  it  has 
been  mentioned  how  the  protestant  divines  were  disgusted 
at  the  two  first  books  which  Servetus  published  against  the 
Trinity  ;  and  that  he  continued  an  anti-trinitarian.  But 
it  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  set  the  whole  matter  in  a 
plainer  light. 

Servetus  was  born,  in  1509,  at  Villanueva,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,in  Spain.  He  studied  the  civil  law  at,  the 
university  of  Toulouse  in  France,  in  which  kingdom  it  does 
not  appear,  that  there  were  any  anti-trinitarians  at  that 
time  :  Therefore,  it  is  probable,  that  Servetus  himself 
m  the  new  doctrine,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death.  He  was  convinced,  by  studying  the  scripture, 
that  the  church  wanted  to  be  reformed  ;  which  made  him 
resolve  to  retire  into  Germany,  and  set  up  for  a  Reformer. 
In  1531,  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled,  De  Trinr- 
ititls  error  ibus  librl  septan  ;  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  the  words,  Jesus  and  Christ,  and  Son  of  God,  denote 
only  a  man  •,  which  lie  endeavoured  to  shew  by  several  pas- 
,  of  scripture.  Concerning  the  person  of  our  Saviour, 
lie  said,  <  Christ  was  preeformed  in  the  divine  mind  :  He 
«  was  a  certain  mode  of  being  himself  there,  which  mode 

<  God  disposed   of  in  himself,  that   he  might  make  him- 

<  self  known  to  us  •,  that   is,  by  describing  the  effigies  of 

<  Jesus  Christ  in  himself.'  He  called  this  «  the  face  of 
1  GOD,  and  the  word  that  was  made  flesh.'  He  denied 
the  Trinity,  like  the/  modern  Unitarians  :  But  he  had  a 
very  different  opinion  from  theirs,  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  strange,  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  being  incomprehensible,  should  substitute  a 
notion  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  room  of  it,  He 
used  several  expressions  in  this  book,  at  which  the  ortho- 
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dox  were  very  much  offended ;  for  he  called  the  three  di- 
vine persons  a  chimsera,  and  metaphysical  gods.  In  1.532, 
he  put  out  another  book  with  this  title,  Dialogorum  de 
Trinitate  libri  duo.  Thus  Servetus  published  two  books 
against  the  Trinity,  in  less  than  two  years,  without 
scrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He  was  young,  zeal- 
ous for  his  new  opinion,  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformers  :  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that 
he  thought  he  might  as  freely  write  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Reformers  had  done  against  tran- 
substantiation.  And,  in  1553,  he  published  a  third  book 
against  the  Trinity,  which  consisted  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pages  in  octavo,  printed  at  Vienne,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  the  Lower  Dauphine  in  France,  sixty? 
eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Geneva.  This  book  was  entitled, 
i  The  Restitution  of  Christianity  :  Wherein  the  know- 
«  ledge  of  GOD,  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  justification, 
<  regeneration,  baptism,  and  of  eating  the  Lord's  Supper, 
*  are  perfectly  restored.' 

Servetus  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
published  thi$  book,  to  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
put  his  name,  as  he  had  done  to  the  former  books.  Many 
believe,  that  he  was  burnt  for  the  first  book  ;  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  Servetus  was  committed  to  the  flames  for 
the  last  book.  It  contained  the  following;  pieces.  1.  Of 
the  divine  Trinity,  that  there  is  not  an  illusion  of  three 
invisible  beings  in  it ;  but  the  real  manifestation  of  the 
substance  of  GOD,  and  communication  of  his  Spirit. 
2.  Of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  king- 
dom, excelling  that  of  the  law ;  and  of  charity.  3.  Of 
regeneration  from  above,  and  the  reign  of  antichrist. 
4.  Thirty  epistles  to  John  Calvin,  preacher  at  Geneva. 
&  Sixty  signs  of  the  reign  of  antichrist,  and  his  disco- 
very just  now  at  hand.     6.  Of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

When  Servetus  had  published  his  second  book,  he  left 
Germany,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  Calvin  knew  Servetus 
in  Paris,  and  opposed  his  doctrine.  In  1£42,  Servetus 
was  at  Lyons,  where  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  Pagninus's 
Latin  Bible,  and  added  a  preface  to  it,  with  some  notes, 
under  the  name  of  Villanovanus.  Calvin  called  these 
notes  impious  and  impertinent  •,  and  says,  that  Servetus 
fraudulently  got  five  hundred  livres  from  the  bookseller 
for  his  trouble.  What  is  most  considerable  in  the  notes 
was  concerning  Christ,  figuratively  represented  in  the 
scripture. 

Calvin 
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Calvin  kept  a  long  correspondence  with  Servetus,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  from  his  errors.  Servetus  sent 
Calvin  the  three  following  questions,  and  desired  him  to 
answer  them.      1.  g  Whether  the   man   Jesus,   who   was 

*  crucified,  is  the  Son  of  GOD  ?  And  what  is  the  foun- 
«  dation  of  that  sonship  ?     2.  Whether  the   kingdom  of 

*  Christ  is  in  men  ?  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  enter 
«  into  it  j  and  when  to  be  regenerated  ?  8.  Whether 
«  the  baptism   that  Christ  instituted  ought  to  b"  received 

*  in  faith,  even  as  his  supper  is  ?  And  to  what  purpose 
«  these  were  instituted  under  the  new  covenant  ?'  Calvin 
answered  these  queries  in  a  manner  that  offended  Servetus  ; 
and  Calvin  says,  this  dispute  occasioned  the  hatred  which 
Servetus  conceived  for  him  from  that  time. 

Servetus,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  a  great  indigna- 
tion against  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
beast  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse :  But  he  delivered  him- 
self so  confusedly  about  the  nature  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  have  a  notion  of  his  doctrine.  It  appears, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Trinity, 
that  he  was  a  subtil  metaphysician  ;  had  read  the  school- 
men, and  many  of  the  fathers :  That-  he  understood  He- 
brew :  That  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  material :  and  that 
he  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Though  the  Ckristianismi  Restitutio^  was  printed  very 
privately  at  Viennc,  Calvin  had  a  copy  sent  to  him,  and 
was  informed  that  Servetus  was  the  author.  It  is  said,  he 
sent  to  Lyons,  to  have  him  arrested,  and  prosecuted  as  a 
heretic  :  That  Servetus  was  apprehended  on  the  fifteenth 
of  June  -,  but  made  his  escape  on  the  seventeenth  :  That 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  he  could  be  seiz- 
ed •,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  with- 
his  books.     The   sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 

<  upon  the  scandalous   crime    of   heresy,    dogmatisation, 

<  composition    of    new    doctrines,    and    heretical    books, 

<  schism,  perturbation  of  union  and  •  public  peace,  rebel- 
«  lion,  and  disobedience  to  the  orders  made  against  heresies.' 
His  effigies,  and  five  bales  of  his  books,  were  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  at  Vienne,  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
of  the  delphinal  court,  which  mentions  the  epistles  and 
manuscripts  of  Servetus  sent  to  Calvin,  who,  on  that  ac- 
count, was  charged  with  having  informed  against  Ser- 
vetus. 

But  Calvin  wonders  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
all  of  a  sudden,  there  should  start  up  such  a  great  fami- 
liarity.and  friendship  between  him  and  the   guardians  of 

the 
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the  papacy.  "  Will  it  ever  be  credited,  (says  he,)  that 
«  there  is  such  a  free  correspondence  kept  up  by  way  of 
"  letters  between  me  and  them,  who  are  not  less  at  va- 
"  riance  one  with  another  than  Christ  is  with  Belial  ? 
"  Whereas,  there  is  nothing  more  wanting  to  refute  such 
"  a  foolish  calumny,  than  the  bare  denial  of  it."  He 
adds,  that  Servetus  had  spread  this  report  among  the  Pa- 
pists, four  years  before  •,  and  that,  if  he  had  informed 
against  him  then,  the  Papists  would  not  have  spared  him 
so  long. 

When  Servetus  escaped  from  Vienne,  he  resolved  to 
retire    to  Naples,  and    took   Geneva  in  his  way,  where 
Calvin    caused   him  to    be    imprisoned,    and   prosecuted. 
His   accuser   was  Nicolas  de  la  Fontaine,  and  Servetus 
was   brought  to  the  bar,  for  the  first  time,   on  the   four- 
teenth of  August,   when  thirty-eight  interrogatories  were 
exhibited    against    him.     The    trial   was    procrastinated, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  Calvin  to  extract 
several  propositions  out  of  Servetus's  book,  entitled  Chris- 
tianismi  Restitutio ;  and  he  reduced    those  propositions  to 
thirty-eight  articles,  which,  according   to  the  title,  <  the 
*  ministers  of  the  church  of  Geneva  declared  to  be  full  of 
«  impious  blasphemies  against  GOD,  and  of  other   mad 
<  and    profane  errors,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  word 
4  of   GOD,  and  the  orthodox  agreement  of  that  church.' 
Servetus  answered   the   whole  ;  and  the  state  of  the  case 
was  transmitted  to  the  Helvetic  churches  for  their  opinions. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel, 
at  Neufchatel,  how  the  matters  stood,  as  follows :   «  The 
"  messenger  is  returned  from  Switzerland.     The  cantons 
i(  unanimously  declare,  that  Servetus  has  revived  the  im- 
"  pious  errors  with  which  Satan  formerlv  disturbed  the 
«  church,   awd  that  he  is  an  intolerable  monster.     Those 
"  of  Basil  are  right.     Those  of  Zurick  are  the  mostTehe- 
"  ment  •,   for  they  express  the  heinousness  of  his  impiety 
"  in  very  emphatical  words,  and  exhort  our  magistrates 
"  to  use  him  severely.     Those  of  Schaffhausen  subscribe 
"  to  their  judgment.     The  latter  of  the  divines  of  Bern, 
"  which  is  also  to  the  purpose,  is  attended  with  that  of 
«  the  senate,   whereby  our   magistrates  have  been    very 
tc  much  animated.     Caesar,  a  comical  man,  pretended  to 
"  be  sick  three  days,  but  came  to  court  at  last  to  acquit 
"  that  profligate  fellow  ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pro- 
"  pose,  that  the  cause  should  be  removed  to  the  council 
"  of    two    hundred.     Nevertheless,    he    has    been   con- 
«f  deraned    without   any   dispute.     He  will  be  executed 

"  to-morrow. 
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"  to-morrow.  We  have  endeavoured  to  commute  that 
w  sort  of  death  •,  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  will  tell  you, 
"  when  I  see  you,  why  the  judges  have  not  granted  our 
"  request." 

The  Syndics  were  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  against 
Servetus  for  writing  with  asperity  against  Calvin,  whom 
he  considered  as  his  accuser.  Calvin  had  enemies,  who 
encouraged  Servetus  to  write  against  him,  in  a  very  ca- 
lumniating manner,  all  the  time  he  was  in  confinement. 
This  proved  fatal  to  Servetus,  who,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
process  drawn  up  before  the  Syndics  contained  the  whole 
charge  against  him  \  and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by 
the  Syndics  as  follows  :  <  That  by  the  process,  and  also 
'  by  his  voluntary  confessions,  and  by  his  books,  it  plainly 
'  appeared  to  them,  that  Servetus  had  long  ago  put  forth 
«  a  false  and  heretical  doctrine  which  he  obstinately  con- 
«  tinued  to  spread  and  publish,  so  far  as  to  print  books 
«  against  GOD  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
«  in  short,  against  the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian 
«  religion  :  That  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  rising  up 
«  against  the  divine  Majesty,  and  the  holy  Trinity  ;  en- 
«  deavouring  to  affect  the  world  with  his  heresies.  There- 
«  fore,  they  condemned  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Champel*, 
1  and  there  to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books.' 

After  this  terrible  sentence  was   passed,  Servetus  sent 
for  Calvin,  who,  with  two  magistrates,  gave  him  a  visit  in 
the  prison.     Servetus  begged  his  pardon.     Calvin  said,  he 
never  thought  of  revenging  himself  for  any  private  inju- 
ries  which  the  prisoner  had  done  him :    But   observed, 
that  he  had  laboured,  even   to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  for 
the  space  ol  sixteen  years,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors. 
Calvin  also  told  Servetus,  that  he  had  conversed  with  him 
by  private   letters  with  great  mildness,  and   continued  to 
use  him  like  a  friend,  till  he  found  that  Servetus  bitterly 
inveighed  against  him,  even  to  madness,  because   he   had 
been  so  free  in  his  friendly  reproofs  to  him.     He  exhorted 
the  prisoner   to   ask  forgiveness  of  God,   for  having  at- 
tempted to  blot  the   three  hypostases  out  of  his  essence 
But  when  Calvin  perceived  his  admonitions  made  no  im- 
pression upon   Serv  tus,  he  told   him,  he   would  not  pre- 
sume to  be  wiser  than  his  Master;   <  and,  according  u 
c  Paul's   command,    went  away  from   that  heretic,  w  . . 
«  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience/ 

*  A  small  eminence,  about  a  muskrt-shot  from  the  city. 

Thus 
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Thus  Servetus  expired  in  the  flames,  without  speaking, 
or  shewing  any  signs  of  repentance.  Servetus  was  the  first 
who  mentioned  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  <  The  first 
«  that  I  could  ever  find  who  had  a  distinct  idea  of  this  mat- 
«  ter,  (says  Dr  Walton,)  was   Michael   Servetus,    a  Spa- 

*  nish  physician,  who  was  burnt  for  Arianism  at  Geneva. 
«  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Christ,  if  he  wholly 
«  confined  himself  to  his  own  profession  !  His  sagacity 
'  in  this  particular,  before  so  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us 
f  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have 

*  had  just  cause  to  have  blessed  his  memory.'  Doctor 
Douglas  also  observes,  that  Servetus,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  *  Restitution  of  Christianity,'  shews  that  he  was  ap- 
prized of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  However,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  knowledge  therein  was  very  imperfect, 
and  greatly  short  of  the  clear  and  full  discovery  made  by 
the  learned  Harvey.  Servetus  might  have  great  merit  as  a 
physician  :  But  he  was  more  extravagant  than  Arius  in 
his  opinion ;   and  a  great  prelate  thought  him   *  fitter  to 

*  have  been   chained  up  as   a  madman,    than  burnt  as  a 

*  heretic'  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Geneva  ;  bat 
he  was  no  Atheist,  which  was  a  name,  that,  in  his  turn, 
he  gave  to  the  Trinitarians. 

Many  people  were  not  displeased  at  the  rooting  out  of 
a  man,  who  had  sowed  his  wicked  doctrine  about  thirty 
years- among  Christians.  Others  thought  he  was  punished 
too  severely;  his  fact  being  only  a  matter  of  opinion* 
which,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Ana- 
baptism  ;  and  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  expected  hia 
repentance.  But  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  and  Switzer- 
land considered  him  as  an  apostate,  a  seducer,  and  an  athe- 
istical person. 

Calvin  published  a  book,  wherein  he  confuted  the  he- 
resies of  Servetus,  and  exposed  all  the  proceedings  against 
,him.  That  book  was  entitled,  «  Fideiis  expositio  errorum 
u  Michaelis  Serveti .-"  or,  "  a  faithful  Exposition  of  the 
"  Errors  of  Michael  Servetus,  and  a  short  Refutation  of 
'*  the  same  ;  in  which  is  shewn,  that  heretics  are  to  be 
"  punished  with  lire  and  sword."  Another  book  was 
published,  called,  <  De  non  puniendis  hareticis  gladio ; 
which  was  thought  to  be  wrote  by  Castalio,  under  the 
name  of  Martin  Bellius.  This  was  answered  by  Theodore 
Beza,  in  a  piece  with  this  title,  <  De  hxreticis  a  civili  Ma- 

*  gist  rata  p  uniendis . ' 

Calvin,  in  his  Fideiis  Exposition  acknowledges,  that  the 
form  of  the  indictment  against  Servetus  was  drawn  up  by 
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his  advice,  unci  says,  "  He  was  not  so  mortally  enraged 
«  against  him,  but  that,  if  he  had  not  been  lost  to  all 
"  sense,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  his  life,  by  his 
"  modesty  alone.  Nor  do  I  know,  continues  Calvin, 
"  what  to  say,  unless  it  be  this,  that  he  precipitated  him- 
"  self  to  his  end  by  his  own  fatal  madness." 

When  Calvin  drew  up  the  confession  of  faith,  he  took 
care  to  insert  the  following  article  :  "  We  detest  all  the 
M  heresies  which  have  anciently  disturbed  the  churches, 
<c  and  especially  the  diabolical  imaginations  of  Servetus, 
"  who  attributes  to  the  Lord  Jesus  a  fantastical  divinity ; 
w  forasmuch  as  he  calls  him  the  idea  and  pattern  of  all 
"  things,  and  names  him  personal,  or  figurative  Son  of 
"  God  •,  and  finally  forges  for  him  a  body  of  three  ele- 
"  ments  uncreated,  and  thus  mixes  and  destroys  the  two 
"  natures."  It  is  said,  that  all  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  the  French  reformed 
churches  abroad,  are  bound,  before  their  ordination,  to 
subscribe  that  article  of  the  confession.  Besides,  in  the 
form  of  confession  of  faith,  which  all  the  students  of  the 
public  school  of  Geneva  are  to  make  before  the  rector,  there 
is  this  article:  «  Although  GOD  is  one  simple  essence, 
c  yet  there  are  in  him  three  distinct  persons  ;  wherefore  I 
1  detest  all  the  heresies  condemned  by  the  first  council  of 
{  Nice,  as  likewise  those  condemned  in  the  councils  of 
«  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon :  Together  with  all  those  errors 
c  that  have  been  revived  by  Servetus  and  his  followers.' 

The  next  year,  Matthew  Grybale,  lord  of  Farges,  spread 
the  same  errors  as  Servetus  had  done :  But  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  public  conference  with  Calvin,  and  retired  to 
,  where  he  made  his  recantation.  Those  errors  also 
spread  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  a 
great  controversy  arose  about  the  punishing  of  heretics. 

Faiel,  about  this  time,  was  indicted  as  a  criminal  at 
Geneva,  ar*d  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  judges.  He 
had  sharply  reproved  the  enemies  of  Calvin  in  a  sermon, 
and  they  complained  he  had  done  them  a  great  injury. 
The  senate  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  to  desire  that  Farel  might  come  and  answer  the 
charge  that  was  brought  against  him.  Relying  upon  his 
innocence,  his  age,  and  that  ancient  authority  which  he 
had  over  them,  Farel  readily  came  to  Geneva.  As  soon 
a.;  the  senate  had  notice  that  he  was  arrived,  they  let  Cal- 
vin know  that  Farel  should  not  be  suffered  to  ascend  the 
pulpit.  "  I  shall  proceed  no  farther,  (says  Calvin) ;  let  it 
«  buflice  to  give  you  a  taste  of  their  ingratitude,  which 

«  will 
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*(  will  raise  a  just  aversion  in  all  men  of  honour  and  pro- 
-"  bity.  But  because  I  have  many  reasons  which  hinder 
V  me  from  publicly  deploring  our  calamity,  take  it 
"  briefly  thus :  Unless  Satan  be  chained  up  by  you,  he 
«<  must  be  let  loose."  Farel  was  heard,  and  his  adver- 
saries defeated. 

Calvin  wrote  his  Commentaries  upon  the  gospel  of  S* 
John,  when  all  the  Reformed  churches  received  a  great 
wound  by  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  Great  numbers 
of  English  exiles  fled  for  protection  to  Germany,  f 
land,  and  Geneva,  who  found  unexpected  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  Calvin.  The  English  fugitives  had  set- 
tied  a  church  at  Frankfort,  where  they  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  preacher,  who  objected 
to  the  then  English  liturgy,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  parity 
in  church  government.  This  was  resented  by  the  English 
who  settled  at  Zurick  ;  and  some  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  settling  the  Geneva  form  at  S  Iras  burg.  Calvin  was  con- 
sulted on  that  head ;  and  they  sent  him  the  English  com- 
mon-prayer-book in  Latin,  accompanied  with  many  mis- 
representations and  criticisms  upon  the  English  worship  : 
So  that  Calvin,  in  his  answer,  shewed  a  dislike  to  the 
English  service.  A  liturgy  was  then  made  use  of  at  Frank- 
fort, partly  extracted  from  that  of  England,  and  that  of 
Geneva :  But  Dr  Cox  obliged  Knox  to  quit  Frankfort,  and 
retire  to  Geneva.  Cox  then  applied  to  give  Calvin  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  English  liturgy  •,  for  he  perceived 
be  was  under  invincible  prejudices  against  it.  Cox  went 
i?o  Strasburg,  and  left  Horn  at  Frankfort,  where  new  dif- 
ferences arose,  and  the  new  modelled  discipline  of  Geneva 
was  introduced.  Most  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians date  the  rise  of  the  dissenting  principles  in  England 
from  this  schism  :  But  Calvin  appears  only  to  be  an  oc- 
casional auxiliary  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Knox, 
and  his  friends,  carried  those  principles  with  them  from 
Britain. 

The  number  of  strangers  visibly  increased  in  Geneva  ; 
and  the  English  were  allowed  to  found  a  church  of  their 
own  nation  in  the  city,  as  the  Italians  had  done  before 
them  in  1551,  and  the  Spaniards  some  time  afterwards  : 
But  when  O.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and  revived 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  English  thanked  the  magistrates 
for  their  protection,  and  returned  to  their  o\\  n  country. 

In  1555,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  ministers 
of  G-eneva  :  But  it  was  seasonably  discovered)  and  the  con- 
spirators punished ;  some  being  beheaded,  and  others  ba- 
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nished.  Calvin  went  to  Bern,  and  defended  himself  against 
Bolscc,  who  was  banished  for  accusing  him  of  false  doctrine. 
Calvin  regulated  the  church  of  Poland  ;  he  comforted  the 
persecuted  in  England,  and  encouraged  the  afflicted  in 
France.  But,  in  1556}  a  tertian  ague  seized  upon  him  as 
he  was  preaching,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  pulpit, 
and  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he  was  dead.  He  reco- 
vered and  went  to  Frankfort  to  pacify  some  controversies 
which  had  lately  sprung  up  in  the  French  church. 

In  1 557,  he  published  his  commentaries  upon  the  Psalrns# 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  curious  preface.    He  prevailed 
on  the  German  princes  to   intercede  for   the  French  Pro- 
testants, and  allayed  the  tempest  of  persecution  in  France. 
In  155S,  a  new  league  was  made  between  Geneva  and 
Bern  ;  but  a  disturbance   happened  in  the  former  church. 
Valentine  Gentilis,  and  some   Italians,  collected  from  the 
books  of  Servetus  more   than  he  had  advanced  against  the 
Trinity.     They  were  enjoined  by  the  council  to  subscribe 
to  the  general  confession  of  the   church,  which   seven  or 
them  absolutely  refused,  among  whom  was  Gentilis,  who 
was  committed  to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to 
dispute  against   Calvin   before   the  council.     He   charged 
Calvin  with  oppressing   the   truth,  and   run   himself  into 
Arianism  ;  his  drift  being  to  shew,  that  the  divine  essence 
belonged  properly  to  none   but  the  Father.     Calvin,  in  a 
full    assembly   of  the   senators,  ministers,  and  elders,  so 
fully  confuted  him  out  of  the  scripture,  that  all  the  Italians 
immediately  subscribed   to   the   established   faith.     It  was 
the  opinion  of  some  lawyers,  that   the  heresy  of  Gentilis 
deserved  death  :  But  he  thought  to  escape  all  punishment 
by  a  seeming  repentance,  and  retracting   his  opinion  by  a 
formal  writing  made  for   that  purpose.     The  magistrates 
took  notice  of  this,  and    inflicted  no  other  punishment  on 
him  than  the  burning  of  his  writings,  and  a  command  not 
to  stir  out  of  the  city   without  their  leave,  which  he  sub- 
missively obeyed  till  he   had  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape.     The  bailiff  of   Gex  obliged  him  to  make  a  new 
recantation  ;  and  Calvin  wrote  a  book  against  him,  wherein 
he  excellently  confuted  this  heresy.    But  Gentilis  returned 
to  his  old  error,  and   was  beheaded  as  an  heretic  at  Bern, 
in  1566. 

This  year  Calvin  wras  seized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
preyed  greatly  upon  his  weak  body,  already  debilitated  and 
worn  out  with  his  incessant  labours  and  study:  But  he  pub- 
lished his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  and  the  last  edition  of 
Ins  Institutions  in  French  and  Latin. 

The 
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The  number  of  youth,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  study 
at  Geneva,  increased  so  much,  that,  the  old  school  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.  The  council  therefore 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  college  for  seven  classes,  and  three 
professors  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  philosophy  ;  besides 
divinity  lectures,  which  Calvin  read  himself,  to  whom  was 
joined  Theodore  Beza,  who  preached  the  following  week 
after  Calvin.  The  statutes  of  this  college  were  first  pub- 
lished in  St  Peters  church,  before  the  magistrates,  minis- 
ters, ami  scholars,  by  Calvin,  who  seemed  to  consecrate 
so  holy  and  profitable  a  foundation. 

In  1 560,  Calvin  confuted  Sancarus,  who  asserted,  that 
Christ  was  Mediator  only  according  to  his  human  nature. 
Calvin  was  consulted  by  the  Bohemian  Waldenses,  whom 
he  exhorted  to  enter  into  a  nearer  conjunction  with  other 
Reformed  churches.  He  sent  Galacius  to  plant  a  French 
church  in  England,  where  Q.  Elizabeth  gave  protection 
to  the  refugees  :  And  he  published  his  lectures  upon  Da- 
niel, which  he  dedicated  to  the  French  churches.  Francis 
II.  was  then  upon  the  throne  of  France,  where  the  public 
affairs  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car- 
dinal de  Lorrain,  wrhose  administration  offended  the  Pro- 
testants, and  occasioned  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  which,  was  formed  against  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  prince 
ordered  for  execution,  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  t.he  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  who  ho- 
nourably pardoned  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  and  he  ordered 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  live  in  peace  with  each 
other :  But  both  parties  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
invidious  names  of  Papists  and  Hugonots,  in  1561.  The 
origin  of  the  .word  Hugonot  is  not  certainly  known  :  Some 
believe  it  took  its  rise  from  certain  deputies  of  the  Pro- 
testants coming  to  address  the  King  in  Latin ;  when  he 
who  was  to  speak  stopped  short  at  the  beginning  of  what 
he  should  have  said,  and  having  repeated  the  word,  «  hue 
i  not,  hue  venhnusy  could  proceed  no  farther  :  Though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was  given  thein  at 
Tours,  because  they  assembled  late  to  teach  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  where  the  superstitious  people  believed  the  appa- 
rition of  king  Hugo  appeared  every  night. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  the  mother  of  Charles  IX.  formed  an  union, 
which  was  called  the  triumvirate,  and  governed  th§ 
kingdom  during  the   minority  of  the  king.     In  1 562,  the 
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prince  of  Conde  appeared  in  arms,  for  their  consciences 
who  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  French 
Protestants  received  assistance  from  the  queen  cf  England. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman ;  and  the  queen  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  prince  of  Condc  ;  whereby  the  Protestants  were  granted 
the  liberty  of  assembling  publicly  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  But  the  war  was  renewed  in  1564:  and 
when  peace  was  again  concluded  in  1568,  the  Protestants 
soon  found  the  accomplishments  of  what  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  admiral  de  Coligny  ;  «  That  peace  had  been 
*  offered  only  to  disarm  them,  and  thereby  destroy  them, 
<  with  greater  ease.5  The  great  Coligny  was  assassinated, 
and  the  bloody  massacre  of  Paris  was  put  in  execution, 
which  was  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  against  the  Protestants  till  1573. 

Calvin  lived  only  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  civil  and 
religious  war  in  his  native  country,  which  so  much 
affected  him,  that  it  increased  his  disease.  In  1562,  he 
published  that  excellent  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
sent  to  the  states  of  the  empire  at  Frankfort,  in  the  name 
of  the  prince  of  Condc,  and  also  the  Protestants  of  France. 
The  year  following  he  published  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  four  books  of  Moses,  which  he  also  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  French  ;  and  he  began  his  Commentary  upon 
Joshua,  which  he  finished  a  little  before  his  death. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1564«,  Calvin  preached  his 
last  sermon.  Pie  was  faint,  thin,  and  consumptive.  He 
had  for  ten  years  together  abstained  from  dinners  ;  for  he 
was  frequently  troubled  with  the  head-ach,  which  his 
abstinence  only  could  cure.  By  straining  his  voice,  and 
using  of  aloes,  he  brought  on  the  hemorrhoids,  which  at 
last  proved  ulcerous  j  and  he  had  also  a  spitting  of  blood. 
When  his  ague  left  him,  the  gout  took  him  in  his  right 
leg  ;  then  the  cholic,  and  lastly  the  stone,  which  he  never 
perceived  till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Though  he  was  tormented  with  so  many  violent  diseases, 
lie  never  uttered  a  word  unbecoming  a  Christian,  and  so 
great  a  divine  ;  only  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  used 
to  say,  "  How  long,  Lord  !"  which  was  an  expression 
he  constantly  used,  when  he  heard  of  the  calamities  which 
afflicted  his  protestant  brethren,  for  which  he  felt  more 
than  for  any  thing  that  could  befal  himself.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March  he  was  carried  in  his  chair  to 
the  senate,  when  he  presented  to  them  a  new  rector  for 
the   school ;  then  uncovered  his  head,  and  thanked  them 

for 
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for  all  their  favours,  and  particularly  for  their  great  care 
of  him  in  his  sickness :  "  For  1  perceive  (said  he,)  this 
"  is  the  last  time  I  shall  come  into  this  place."  His 
voice  failed  him  as  he  spoke,  and  the  assembly  took  leave 
of  him  in  tears. 

On  the  second  of  April,  which  was  Easter-day,  he  was 
carried  to  the  church,  where  Beza  administered  to  him  the 
sacrament.  He  made  his  will  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh  died,  l  having,  by  over-much  study, 
c  brought  upon  him  several  distempers.'  He  died  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  common  church- yard  of  the  lar^e  palace,  ac- 
cording as  he  had  desired  in  his  will,  without  any  pomp 
or  epitaph.  Simon  Goulard,  of  Senlis,  who  came  to  Geneva 
a  while  after,  was  chosen  in  his  place  :  And  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  a  discourse  of  his  life  and  death,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  together  with  his  Testament. 

Burnham,  in  his  Pious  Memorials,  translates  from 
Melch.  Adam,  the  following  account  of  his  last  will  and 
death  j  he  dictated  his  will  to  the  public  notary  of  Geneva 
in  these  words :  «  I,  John  Calvin,  minister  of  the  word 
"  of  GOD  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  being  so  oppressed 
"  and  afflicted  with  divers  diseases,  that  I  conclude  the 
"  Lord  GOD  hath  appointed  shortly  to  take  me  out  of 
M  this  world  ;  therefore  have  determined  to  make  my  last 
"  will  and  testament  in  this  form  following  : 

"  First,  I  give  thanks  to  GOD,  that,  taking  pity  en 
"  me,  whom  he  created  and  placed  in  this  world,  he  hath 
"  delivered  me  out  of  the  deep  darkness  of  idolatry,  into 
"  which  I  was  plunged  •,  and  hath  brought  me  into  the 
"  light  of  his  gospel,  and  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  doc- 
«  trine  of  salvation,  whereof  I  was  most  unworthy.  And 
"  he  hath  not  only  gently  and  graciously  borne  with  my 
«  faults  and  sins,  for  which  I  deserved  to  be  rejected  of 
m  him  and  cast  out,  but  hath  treated  me  with  such  meek- 
«  ness  and  mildness,  that  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  use  my 
"  labours  in  preaching  and  publishing  the  truth  of  his 
"  gospel.  And  I  witness  and  declare,  that  I  intend  to 
"  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  the  same  faith  and  re- 
"  iigion  which  he  hath  delivered  to  me  by  his  gospel  •, 
«  and  not  to  seek  any  other  aid,  or  refuge  for  salvation, 
<<  than  his  free  adoption  ;  in  which  alone  salvation  resteth. 
«  And,  with  my  whole  heart,  I  embrace  the  mercy 
<<  which  he  hath  used  towards  rae  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ; 
«  recompensing  my  faults  with  the  merit  of  his  death  and 
"  passion,  that  satisfaction  might  be  made,  by  this  means, 
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"  for  all  my  sins  and  crimes,  and  the  remembrance  of 
"  them  be  blotted  out.  I  witness  also  and  declare,  that 
"  I  humbly  beg  of  him,  that  being  washed  and  cleansed 
U  in  the  blood  of  that  highest  Redeemer,  shed  for  the  sins 
u  of  mankind,  I  may  stand  at  his  judgment-seat,  under 
"  the  image  of  my  Redeemer. 

"  Also,  I  declare,  that  I  have  diligently  endeavoured, 
M  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  received,  and  the 
«  bounty  which  GOD  hath  used  towards  me,  that  I 
"  might  preach  his  word  holily  and  purely,  as  well  in 
"  sermons,   as  in  commentaries,  and  other  writings  ;  and 

interpret  his  holy  scripture  faithfully. 

But,  alas  !  that  study  and  zeal  of  mine,  (if  worthy 
<  so  to  be  called)  have  been  so  remiss  and  languishing, 
"  that  I  confess,  innumerable  things  have  been  wanting 
u  in  me  to  the  well  performing  of  my  duty.  And,  un- 
M  less  the  unmeasurable  bounty  of  God  had  been  pre- 
ii  sent,  my  studies  had  been  vain  and  vanishing.  For 
"  which  causes,  I  witness  and  declare,  that  I  hope  for 
<f  no  other  help  for  salvation  than  this  only ;  that  seeing 
"  GOD  is  the  Father  of  mercy,  I  trust  he  hath  shewed 
*'  himself  a  father  to  me,  who  acknowledge  myself  a 
"  miserable  sinner. 

"  As  for  other  things,  after  my  departure  out  of  this 
"  life,  I  would  have  my  body  committed  to  the  earth,  in 
"  that  order  and  manner  which  is  usual  in  this  church 
«  and  city,  till  the  blessed  day  of  resurrection  com- 
«  eth,  &c." 

To  the  four  syndics,  and  all  the  magistrates,  who  in 
a  body  honoured  him  with  a  visit  before  his  death,  he 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Honoured  sirs,  I  give  you  great  thanks  that  you  have 
"  done  me  this  honour,  having  not  deserved  it  from  you  5 
"  and  that  you  have  so  often  borne  with  my  infirmities  : 
««  Which,  to  me,  hath  always  been  an  argument  of  your 
*c  singular  goodness  for  me. 

"  Touching  the  doctrine  you  have  heard  from  me,  1 
<c  take  GOD  to  witness,  that  I  have  not  rashly  and  un- 
"  grounded ly,  but  carefully  and  purely  taught  the  word 
"  of  GOD  intrusted  to  me  ;  whose  wrath  I  should  other- 
"  wise  now  perceive  hanging  over  me.  But  I  am  cer- 
"  tainly  assured,  that  my  labours  in  teaching  it  have  not 
u  been  displeasing  to  him. 

"   And  I   testify   this   the  more  willingly,  both  before 

"  GOD   and   yourselves  ;  because,  I   doubt   not  but  the 

(  devil,  according  to  his  custom,  will  raise  up  wicked, 

'  "  hght, 
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«  light,  and  giddy-headed  poople,  to  corrupt  the  sincere 
*<  doctrine  which  you  have  heard  from  me." 

Then,  considering  the  immeasurable  benefits  which 
GOD  had  conferred  on  that  city,  he  said  •, — "  I  am  a 
«  very  good  witness,  out  of  how  many  great  dangers  the 
"  hand  of  GOD  hath  delivered  you  :  Moreover,  you  see 
"  in  what  estate  you  now  are.  Therefore,  whether  your 
<c  affairs  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  let  this  thing  be  al- 
fi  ways  before  your  eyes,  that  GOD  is  he  alone  who 
"  established  kingdoms  and  cities  *,  and  therefore  will  be 
«  worshipped  by  mortal  men." 

And,  continuing  his  discourse,  he  shewed  them  at  large, 
the  danger  of  pride  and  security  ;  the  great  dangers  they 
were  also  in  from  errors  in  judgment,  and  corruptions  in 
practice. 

Then  he  prayed  to  GOD  for  the  increase  of  his  gifts 
and  blessings  upon  them,  and  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  which,  giving  his  hand  to 
each  of  .them,  they  took  their  leave  ;  departing  full  of  sor- 
row, and  with  many  tears,  as  from  their  common  father. 

April  -28.  The  ministers  of  Geneva  being  with  him,  he 
spake  thus  to  diem. — "  Brethren,  after  my  decease,  stand 
"  fast  in  this  work  of  the  Lord,  and  be  not  discouraged  ; 
"  for  the  Lord  will  preserve  this  church  and  common- 
(i  wealth  against  the  threatenings  of  the  enemies.  Whea 
<{  I  came  first  to  this  city,  the  gospel  indeed  was  preached, 
<c  but  the  management  of  things,  with  respect  to  it,  was 
11  very  troublesome  :  Many  conceiving,  that  Christianity 
"  was  nothing  more  than  the  demolishing  of  images.  And 
"  there  were  not  a  few  wicked  persons,  from  whom  I 
«  suffered  many  things.  But  the  Lord  our  God  so  cori- 
"  firmed  and  strengthened  me,  who  am  not  naturally  bold, 
M  that  I  gave  not  place  to  any  of  their  attempts.  I  pro- 
**«  fess,  brethren,  that  I  have  lived  with  you  in  true  love 
u  and  sincere  charity  ;  and  thus  I  now  depart  from  you. 
(i  If  you  have  found  me  any  way  pettish  under  my  disease, 
"  I  crave  your  pardon  •,  and  give  you  very  great  thanks, 
"  that  you  have  so  borne,  on  your  part,  the  burden  rm- 
"  posed  on  me  in  the  time  of  my  sickness." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  them, 
who  then  took  their  leave,  sorrowing  and  weeping. 

A  while  after,  Calvin  hearing  that  Viret,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  sickly,  was  on  his  journey  to  visit  him, 
wrote  thus  to  stay  him. 

M  Farewell,  my  best  and  sincerest  brother  :  And  seeing 
GOD  will  have  you  to  out-live  me  in  this  world,   live 

4  "  mindful 
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<(  mindful  of  our  friendship  ;  for  as  it  lias  been  profitable 
"  to  the  church  of  GOD  here,  so  the  fruit  of  it  tarrieth 
"  for  us  in  heaven.  I  would  not  have  you  weary  yourseff 
"  for  my  sake.  I  hardly  draw' my  breath  :  And  I  expect; 
"  daily  when  it  will  wholly  fail  me.  It  is  enough  that  I 
w  live  and  die  to  Christ,  who  is  gain  to  his  both  in  life  and 
«  death.     Again  farewell."     May  11.  1564. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  geed  old  man  came 
to  Geneva  5  and,  having  fully  conferred  with  Calvin,  he 
returned  to  Newcome.  After  which,  Calvin  passed  his 
remaining  time  almost  wholly  in  prayer,  with  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven  ;  while  his  voice  often  failed  him,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  his  breath. 

He  died,  as  we  observed  before,  May  the  27th,  A.  D. 
1564,  aged  fifty-four  years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen 
days.  Beza  had  but  just  left  him,  when  Calvin  suddenly 
altered  for  death.  On  which  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
after  Beza  to  bring  him  back ;  but  though  Beza  returned 
presently,  Calvin,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  was  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  before  Beza  could  reach  him. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  who  scarce  thought  any  man  worth  his 
commending,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  *,  and  he 
praised  ,him,  among  other  things,  for  not  commenting  on 
the  Revelations,  while  he  owned  him  for  the  happiest  of 
all  the  commentators,  in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the 
prophets.     And  Pasquier  says,  <  Calvin  was  a  good  writer 

*  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  cur  French  tongue  is 

*  highly  obliged  to  him   for  enriching  it  with  so  great   a 
4  number  of  fine  expressions.' 

Calvin  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  remem- 
bered people  he  had  seen  but  once,  several  years  after. 
"Whenever  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  and  happened  to 
be  interrupted  for  some  hours,  he  renewed  the  thread  of 
the  discourse,  without  having  occasion  to  be  reminded 
where  it  was  he  It- ft  off':  And  he  never  forgot  any  thing 
that  was  entrusted  to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  man,  whose  thoughts  were  lifted  up  mtich 
above  the  desire  of  worldly  goods,  only  seeking  how  he 
might  most  and  best  promote  his  Master's  service  in  the 
establishment  of  his  gospel.  When  he  took  leave  of  the 
people  at  Strasburg  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  to  re- 
turn to  Geneva,  they  would  have  continued  his  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend  •,  which  had  been 
assigned  him  :  The  former  he  accepted,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused the  latter.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him 
to  Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  promote  him,  as  most 

• 
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men,  possessed  of  his  influence,  would  have  done  *,  on  the 
contrary,  he  caused  him  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  book- 
binder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

When  his  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him,  in  his  sick- 
ness,  from  dictating,  and  especially  from  writing,  lie  an- 
swered ;  "  What  !  would  you  have  me  idle  when  my 
"  Lord  comes  ?" 

Calvin  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  foreign 
Reformed  churches  ;  and  not  less  so  by  our  own.  Witness 
the  exalted  testimonies  given  of  him  by  bishop  Andrews, 
bishop  Bilson,  Mr  Hooker,  bishop  Morton,  bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  many  others,  cited  by  doctor  John  Edwards, 
for  this  purpose  in  his  Veritas  re  dux. 

Dr  Hoyle,  who  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  archbi- 
shop Usher,  mentioning  Calvin,  says,  *  What  shall  I  speak 

*  of  his   indefatigable   industry,  almost  beyond  the  power 

*  of  nature,   which   paralleled  with  our  loitering,  will,  I 

*  fear,  exceed  all  credit  ?  It  may  be  the  truest  object  of  ad- 
«  miration,  how  one  lean,  worn,  spent,  and  wearied  body 
'  could  hold  out.    He  read  every  week  of  the  year  through 

*  three  divinity  lectures  *,  every  other  week,  over  and 
'  above,  he  preached  every  day  :  So  that  (as  Erasmus  said 

*  of  Chrysostom)  I  know  not  whether  more  to  admire  his 

*  constancy,  or  their's  that  heard  him.     Some  have  rcck- 

*  oned  his  yearly  lectures  to  be  cue  hundred  and  eighty~six} 
and  his  yearly  sermons  two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  Every 
Thursday  he  sate  in  the  presbytery.  Every  Friday, 
when  the  ministers  met  to  confer  upon  difficult  texts, 
he  made  as   good  as  a  lecture.     Besides  all  this,  there 

*  was  scarce  a  day,  that  exercised  him  not   in   answering, 

*  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,  the  doubts  and 
questions  of  different  churches   and  pastors,  yea  some- 

*  times  more  at  once  ;  so  that  he  might  say  with  Paul — 
1  the  care  of  all  the  churches  lieth  upon  me.  Not  a  year  past, 
'  wherein,  over  and  above  all  these  former  employments, 

*  in  which  some  great  volume  in  folio  or  other  came  not 
c  forth.' 

There  are  many  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
would  to  justice  to  Calvin,  if  they  durst  speak  their 
thoughts.  Guy  Patin  has  taught  us  to  make  this  judg_ 
ment  •,  for  he  observes,  that  Joseph  Scaliger  said,  that  Cal- 
vin was  the  greatest  wit  the  world  had  seen  since  the 
apostles.  He  acknowledged  that  no  man  ever  understood 
ecclesiastical  history  like  Calvin,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  And 
he  tells  us;  that  John  de.  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  used 

to 
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to  say,  that  Calvin  was  the  greatest  divine  in  the  world. 
Patin  caused  the  life  of  Calvin,  wrote  by  Papyrius  Masso, 
to  be  made  public.  This  life  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  copies  of  Bolsec  ;  for  who  can  read  it,  with- 
out laughing  at  those  who  accuse  this  minister  of  loving 
good  wine,  and  chearful  company  ?  The  Papists,  at  last, 
have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  those  in- 
famous calumnies  published  against  the  morals  of  Calvin. 
Their  best  pens  have  been  contented  to  say,  that,  though 
he  was  free  from  corporeal  vices,  he  was  not  so  from  spi- 
ritual ones,  such  as  slander,  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 

Calvin  has  left  behind  him  many  who  imitate  him  in 
his  active  life  ;  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. They  employ  their  voices,  their  pens,  their  steps, 
and  solicitations,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
GOD  :  But  then  they  take  care  not  to  forget  themselves ; 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  a  demonstration  that  the 
church  is  a  bountiful  mother  ,  and  that  nothing  is  lost  in 
her  service.  But  for  a  man,  who  had  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  and  authority,  to  content  himself  with  a  hun- 
dred crowns  a  year  salary,  and  to  leave  behind  him  no 
more  than  three  hundred  crowns,  is  something  so  heroical, 
that  it  must  be  stupidity  itself  not  to  admire  it.  *  It  is  a 
«  strong  proof  of  his  not  having  studied  to  heap  up  riches, 
<  that  ail  his  effects,  notwithstanding  his  library  was  sold 
<■  very  dear,  scarce  amounted  to  three  hundred  crowns  ; 
4  so  that  he  might  very  justly,  as  well  as  elegantly,  in 
«  order  to   wipe  off  this  monstrous   calumny,    use    these 

*  words,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ; 

*  If  1  cannot  in  my  life  time  persuade  some  people  that  I  am  no 
«<  boarder  of  money,  I  shall  convince  them  at  my  death"  The 
«  senate  certainly  can  witness  for  him,  that,  though  his 
'  stipend  was  very  small,  he  was  so  far  from  being  unsa- 
«  tished  with  it,  that  he  positively  refused  the  offer  of  in- 

*  creasing  it.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vic- 
tories, the  magnanimity  of  grace  obtains  o\er  nature, 
even  in  those  who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Such  a 
disinterestedness  is  a  thing  so  extraordinary,  as  might 
make  even  those,  who  cast  their  eyes  beyond  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece,  say  of  him,  «  I  have  not  found  so 

*  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel/ 

The  works  of  Calvin,  published  at  Geneva,  compre- 
hended twelve  volumes  in  folio ;  which  the  edition  of 
Amsterdam,  1667,  has  reduced  to  nine.  His  Commentaries 
upon  the  Bible  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  works  : 
But  he  gained  most  honour  by  his  «  Christian  Institu- 
te tion," 
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s<  tion,"  which  was  wrote  in  defence  of"  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  has  been  always  esteemed  an  incomparable 
work.  An  observation  has  been  made,  which  shews  that 
this  book  of  Calvin  has  been  sifted,  scanned,  anatomised^ 
in  all  the  different  manners  possible  by  the  Romanists. 
They  have  taken  notice,  that  the  first  word  is  ally  and  the 
last  impiety ;  which  they  think  appears  very  mysterious. 
The  fact  is  certain  in  the  French  translation ;  but  not  in 
the  original  Latin.  The  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  in 
Spain,  condemned  this  piece,  as  being  Calvin's  work,  falsely 
inscribed  to  Alcuin.  Nor  has  it  been  thought  sufficient  to 
criticise  Calvin's  Institution,  as  a  pseudonymous  piece  •, 
but  the  very  cut  they  pretend  he  ordered  to  be  engraven 
for  the  title-page,  has  been  commented  on,  and  the  work 
itself  affirmed  to  be  only  a  collection  of  plagiarisms.  This 
cut  they  say,  was  a  sword  in  the  middle  of  flames,  with 
this  motto,  c  No  vcni  miierre  pacem,  sed  gladiumJ  Mr  Dre- 
lincourt  says  it  is  false,  and  that  their  proofs  are  imperti- 
nent :  «  For  it  is,  (continues  he)  as  if  any  one  should  ob- 
<  ject  to  me  the  symbolical  figures  which  are  placed 
*  without  my  knowledge  on  the  frontispiece  of  some  of 
«  my  works,  and  pretend  them  to  be  my  proper  device/ 
This  "  Institution"  has  not  only  appeared  in  French,  but 
also  in  High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
English.  Calvin  intended  it  as  a  complete  system,  and  a 
full  idea  of  theology. 

We  may  add  the  well-known   distich  concerning  that 
excellent  book. 

Pnrter  apostolkas,  post  Ghr'isti  tempora,  chartaSy 
Huic  peperere  librq  sacula  nulla  parent. 

That  is  ;  c  Since  the  ascension  of  Christ,  no  age  has  pro- 
'  duced  a  book  of  equal  worth,  if  we  omit  the  writings 
•;  of  the  apostles.' 

The  admirable  Beza  wrote  the  following  epitaph  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  : 

Rom#  mentis  terror  ille  maxim  us, 

Quern  mortuum  lugent  bom,  horrescunt  mali, 

Ipsa  a  quo  potuit  virtutem  discere  virtus. 

Cur  adeb  exiguo  ignotoque  in  cespite  clausus 

Calvinus  lateat,  rogas  ? 

Galvinum  assidue  comitc.ta  modestia  vivum 

Hoc  tumido  manibus  condidit  ipsa  suis. 

()  te  beatum  cespiiem  tanto  hospite ! 

0  cui  invidere  cuncta  possint  mar  mora  I 
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The  following  translation,  taken  (with  a  slight  altera- 
tion or  two)  from  an  old  author,  is  tolerably  close,  and 
not  inelegant. 


4  If  any  ask,  why  Reverend  Calvin,  whom 
We  justly  style  the  dread  of  falling   Rome, 
(Whose  death  the  Good,  with   gushing  Tears  bewail, 
And  who,  though  dead,  makes  all  the  bad  look  pale  j 
From  whom  e'en  Virtue  might  more  Virtue  learn, 
And  in  his  Life  all  hcav'uly  Grace  discern,) 
Lieb  hid  within  so  mean  and  strait  a  Grave, 
While  worthless  Mortals  splendid  Tomb- stones  have  ? 
Know  ye,  That  Modesty,  'which  was  allied  "1 

Always  to  Calvin  living,  when  he  dy'd 
With  her  own  Hands  this  Mansion  did  provide. 
O  happy  Grave,  enrich'd  with  such  a  Guest, 
As  proudest  Marbles  envy,  not  possest !' 
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'TTHIS  great  Hebnean  and  eminent  divine  was  born  at 
-*-  Rubeac,  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1478.  His  parents 
(whose  family-name  was  Kursiner,  or,  in  English,  Skinner), 
brought  him  up  at  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  sixteen 
months  ;  after  which  he  returned  home,  and  entered  into 
a  monastry.  After  some  time,  he  went  again  to  Jieidel- 
berg,  and  from  thence  to  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  with 
great  success,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  pregnancy 
of  his  parts.  Melchior  Adam  relates  very  prolixly  the 
most  uncommon  pains  which  Pellican  took  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  great  profi- 
ciency he  attained  in  it  without  any  instruction  from 
others.  His  own  and  his  parents'  circumstances  were  but 
low  ;  so  that  he  got  all  his  erudition  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  fire.  While  he  was  at  Tubingen,  the  bookseller  there 
had  purchased  an  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  very  small  type, 
imprinted  at  Pisa,  but  complete,  which  nobody  seemed  to 
care  for.  Pellican,  after  examining  it  well  for  a  few  days, 
wrote  to  his  uncle  for  money,  and  bought  it  for  a  Florence 
and  a  half,  then  believing  himself  to  be  a  richer  man  than 
Croesus.     He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  diligent 

reading 
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reading  of  it,  which  was  then  the  middle  of  July,  and 
with  such  zeal,  that  by  the  end  of  the  October  following, 
he  finished  it ;  selecting  the  roots,  and  ranging  the  word* 
in  the  form  of  a  concordance.  This  was  shewn  to  the  fa- 
mous Capnio,  or  Reuchlin,  who  declared  himself  astonish- 
ed, not  only  at  the  work,  but  at  the  very  short  time  in 
which  it  had  been  performed. 

About  this  time  flourished   Paulus  Scriptor,  a  country- 
man and  friend  of  Pellican,  and  of  the  famous  Staupitius 
the  patron  of  Luther.    This  good  man  preached  and  main- 
tained the   same   doctrines,  which   were  afterwards  called 
Lutheran  :    And  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  from  these 
two  excellent  men,  and  from  the  writings  of  others,  the 
great  Reformer  providentially  received   those   intimations 
of   the  true   understanding  of  the  scriptures,    which    he 
afterwards  promulgated  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 
In  the   year  1501,   he  was  ordained  presbyter,  at  which 
time  the  plague1  raged  exceedingly  at  Rubeac,  and  carried 
off  both  his  father  and  mother.     In  condolence  of  himself 
upon  so  afflictive  a  dispensation,   he  transcribed  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms   in   Hebrew,   Greek,  and  Latin,  sub- 
joining   many  suitable   prayers.     The  year   following  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Basil,  and 
was   made  divinity-reader    of  the   convent.     About    this 
time  John  Amerbac   printed  St   Austin's   works  at  Basil, 
whom  Peliican  greatly  assisted.     Cardinal   Raymund,  the 
pope's  legate,   at   whose  instance  Pellican  was  first  made 
licentiate,  and  then  doctor  in  divinity,  and  who  was  much 
attached    to  him  on   account   of  his  great  learning,  pur- 
posed taking  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  but  Pellican  falling 
iil  of  a  fever  by  the  way,  returned  to  Basil. 

While  Pellican  continued  a  friar,  he  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  integrity,  but  when  it  pleased 
GOD,  by  the  reading  of  Augustine,  Jerom,  Berengarius, 
&c.  and  by  the  conversation  of  certain  learned  godly 
men,  to  shew  him  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  he  began  publicly  to  exclaim  against  them, 
he  was  presently  hated  and  persecuted.  He  had,  upon  an 
occasion,  visited  Rome  itself  *,  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
stupid  and  preposterous  superstitions,  which  there  passed 
before  him,  not  a  little  contributed  to  his  conversion. 
And  when,  about  the  year  1518,  Luther  and  Erasmus  had 
published  some  of  their  writings,  which  attacked  virtually 
seme  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Romish  corruption,  he 
soon  declared  himself  of  their  persuasion,  and  soon'be- 
came  stigmatized  for  a  Lutheran.     The  senate  of  Basil 

observing: 
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observing  Ins  very  great  abilities,  chose  him  joint-lecturer 
in  divinity  with  Oeeolampadius  in  that  city  ♦,  where  he  be- 
gan to  read,  first  upon  Genesis,  then  on  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes.  In  the  year  1526,  by  the  desire  of  Zuinglius, 
he  was  invited  to  Zurick,  where  he  heard  the  first  lectures 
upon  Hebrew,  from  the  excellent  Leo  Judx.  Here,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  renounced  Popery,  and, 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  other  divines,  to  confirm  the 
propriety  and  holiness  of  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  other  men,  he  married ;  and  having  a  son,  while  he  was 
reading  lectures  on  the  history  of  Samuel,  he  called  him 
Samuel.  His  wife  dying,  he  married  again,  but  had  no 
children  by  his  second  wife.  He  was  present  at  the  reli- 
gious disputation  at  Bern.  In  the  year  1.527  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  comments  of 
Aben  Ezra  and  R.  Salomon. 

He  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
language}  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  bring  some 
that  had  become  his  neighbours  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  Hebrew  professor  at  Zurick  for  thirty  years,  where 
he  was  universally  admired,  and  greatly  beloved,  both  on 
account  of  his  extensive  learning  and  unwearied  labours, 
and  also  for  his  life  and  conversation,  which  were  hea- 
venly and  devout.  At  length,  being  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  stone  and  other  diseases,  he  changed  this  life  for 
a  better  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  the  year 
1556,  and  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Lavater  says,  he  had  often  heard  Peliican  affirm,  "  that 
«  when  he  first  began  to  study  the  languages,  there  was 
"  not  one  Greek  Testament  to  be  got  in  all  Germany  at 
««  any  price  ;  and  that  the  first  he  ever  saw,  was  one 
«  brought  out  of  Italy.  But  that  he  could  not  help  re- 
«  joicing  in  having  lived  to  see  the  vast  difference  that 
«  had  obtained,  as  now  many  might  be  purchased  for  a 
"  trifle."  Peliican,  and  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  studied 
the  holy  scriptures.     They  indeed  followed  the  rule  of 

Netlurnil  vers  ate  mamt,  versate  diurnd. 

They  had  no  idea  of  being  true  divines,  without  under- 
standing the  Bible,  nor  supposed  that  theology  was  really 
attainable  by  any  other  book  without  it,  or  beyond  it.  If 
some  moderns,  who  presume  to  treat  their  knowledge  in 
divine  things  with  lightness  and  an  air  of  superiority,  had 
read  God's  word  with  a  measure  of  the  same  industry, 
piety,  and  learning,  it  is  possible  they  would  have  found 
that,  among  all  their  improvements  in  speculation,  they 

have 
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have  still  a  height  to  climb,  before  they  can  equal  the  sa- 
cred erudition  and  attainments  of  these  excellent  men. 

Pellican,  complying  with  the  earnest  requisition  of  se- 
veral learned  men,  published  in  his  life-time,  his  lectures 
and  annotations,  which  were  upon  the  whole  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  book  of  Revelation,  which  part  of  the  scripture, 
not  presuming  through  modesty  to  write  upon  himself, 
he  added  the  commentary  oi  Sebastian  Meyer  upon  it,  in 
order  to  render  the  commentary  on  the  Bible  complete. 
He  translated  many  books  out  of  Hebrew,  which  were 
printed  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  Chaldee  Bible  also  he 
translated  into  Latin.  He  wrote  an  exposition  in  Dutch 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  with  a  desire  to  convince 
the  Jews  :  aod,  with  the  same  laudable  design,  he  trans- 
lated the  disputation  of  Ludovicus  Vives  with  the  Jews 
into  the  Dutch  language  *,  and  also  many  books  of  Aristotle 
andTulIy  ;  saying,  that,  like  the  Grecians  and  Romans, 
they  might  acquire  knowledge  in  their  own  language.  He 
made  indexes  to  several  books  ;  and  with  great  labour  com- 
pared the  bible  of  Munster,  printed  at  Zurick,  and  ano- 
ther of  Leo  Judse  and  Bibliander,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
word  by  word,  lest  any  thing  should  have  escaped  their 
attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  left  behind  him  a  most  amiable 
character  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  a  most  respectable 
one  in  his  public  \  being  eminent  for  his  sincerity,  candour, 
integrity,  humility,  and  truth. 


GEOPvGE    BROWNE, 

THE  FIRST 

PROTESTANT  BISHOP  IN  IRELAND. 

f  PHIS  first  bishop,  that  embraced  and  promoted  the 
*  Reformation  in  Ireland,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  in  London  ;  and  because  of 
his  learning,  humility,  and  pacific  temper,  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  the  friars  of  the  same  order  in  England.  Where 
their  convent  stood  is  still  known,  by  the  n  me  of  Austin- 
Friars,  in  Throgmorton -street.    He  received  his  academical 

education 
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education  in  the  house  of  his  order,  near  Holywell  in  Ox- 
ford, where  Wadham  college  now  stands. 

About  this  time,  namely,  in  the  year  1523,  he  suppli- 
cated the  university  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  then  admitted.  He 
teak  afterwards  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  in  some 
university  beyond  the  sea,  and  was  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1534-,  and  soon  after  at  Cam- 
bridge. Before  that  time,  having  read  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  he  conceived  a  liking  for  his  doctrine  •,  and, 
among  other  doctrines  he  then  began  to  teach,  even  while 
he  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  "  That  they  should 
«  make  their  applications  to  Christ  alone,  and  not  to  the 
'  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Saints."  This  caused  him  to  be 
much  taken  notice  of,  andK.  Henry  VIII.  being  informed 
of  it,  took  him  into  his  favour  and  promoted  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  had  the  assent,  March  12th, 
1534'  5  j  was  consecrated  the  nineteenth  of  the  same,  by 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Salisbury;  and  had  restitu- 
tion of  temporalities  on  the  twenty-third  following. 

A  few  months  after  archbishop  Browne's  arrival  in  Ire  • 
land,  the  lord-privy  seal,  Cromwell,  signified  to  him,  that 
his  majesty  having  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land, it  wa;  his  highness' s  pleasure,  that  his  subjects  of 
treland  should  obey  his  commands  in  that  respect  as  in 
England  \  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  it.  The  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
1535,  he  acquainted  the  Lord  Cromwell  with  his  success, 
in  the  following  letter  : 

"  My  most  honoured  Lord, 

»ur   humble    servant  receiving    your    mandate,  as 

'   one  of  his  highness' s  commissioners,  hath  endeavoured, 

«  almost  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of  this  temporal  life, 

•'  to  procure  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation  to  due 

ience,   in   owning  his  highness  their  supreme  head 

<  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  do  find  much  op- 
c  pugning   therein,  especially   by    my  brother    Armagh, 

<  [George  Cromer,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh]  who  hath 
*  been  the  mnin  oppugner  ;  and  so  hath  withdrawn  most 

<  of  his    suffragans   and  clergy  within  his  see   and  juris- 

<  diction.  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  laying  a  curse  on 
1  the  people,  whosoever  should  own  his  highness' s  suprc- 
(  macy;  saying,  that  isle,  as  it  is  in  their  Irish  chroni- 
i  cles,   Inmla  sacra ,  belongs  to  none  but  to  the  bishop  of 

"  Rome, 
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"  Rome,  and  that  it  was  the  bishop  of  Rome's  predecessors 
«  gave  it  to  the  king's  ancestors.  There  be  two  messen- 
«  gers  by  the  priests  of  Armagh,  and  by  that  archbishop, 
*  now  lately  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Your  lordship 
«  may  inform  his  highness,  that  it  is  convenient  to  call  a 
«  parliament  in  this  nation,  to  pass  the  supremacy  by  act ; 
«  for  they  do  not  much  matter  his  highness's  commission 
"  which  your  lordship  sent  us  over.  This  island  hath 
«  been  for  a  long  time  held  in  ignorance  by  the  Romish 
«  orders  ;  and  as  for  secular  orders,  they  be  in  a  manner 
"  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not  able  to  say  mass,  or 
«  pronounce  the  words,  they  not  knowing  what  they  them- 
'<  selves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue :  The  common  people 
«  of  this  isle  are  not  more  zealous  in  their  blindness,  than 
«  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  the  truth  at  the  begin- 
«  ning  of  the  gospel.  I  send  to  you,  my  very  good  lord, 
«  these  things,  that  your  lordship,  and  his  highness,  may 
«  consult  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  feared  O-Neal  will  be 
«  ordered,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  your  lord- 
"  ship's  order  from  the  king's  highness  j  for  the  natives 
"  are  much  in  numbers  within  his  power.  I  do  pray  the 
"  Lord  Christ  to  defend  you  from  your  enemies.  Dublin. 
«  4  Kalend.  Decembris,  1535" 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  1st,  1536*, 
the  lord  Leonard  Grey  being  then  K.  Henry's  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  our  archbishop  was  very  instrumental  in  having 
the  act,  for  the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, passed  :  And,  therefore,  though  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  year  and  a  few  months  in  his  archiepiscopal 
chair  in  Dublin,  he  stood  up  and  made  this  short  speech 
following  :  «  My  lords  and  gentry  of  this  his  majesty's 
"  realm  of  Ireland,  behold  your  obedience  to  your  king 
<<  is  the  observing  of  your  God  and  Saviour  Christ ;  for 
«  he,  that  High-Priest  of  our  souls,  paid  tribute  to  Csesar, 
"  though  no  Christian  ;  greater  honour,  then,  surely,  is 
"  due  to  your  prince,  his  highness  the  king,  and  a  Chris- 
«  tian  one  :  Rome,  and  her  bishops,  in  the  fathers  days, 
«  acknowledged  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  to  be  su- 
"  preme  over  their  dominions,  nay,  Christ's  own  vicars. 
"  And  it  is  as  much  to  the  bishop  of  Rome's  shame,  to 
«  deny  what  their  precedent  bishops  owned.  Therefore 
«<  his  highness  claims  hut  what  he  can  justify  the  bishop 
"  Eleurherius  gave  to  St  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king 
"  of  the  Britains :  So  that  I  shall,  without  scruple,  vote 
«  his  highness  K.  Henry  my  supreme  over  ecclesiastic  mat- 

\tgl.  IL         *  E  «  ters 
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"  ters  as  well  as  temporal,  and  head  thereof,  even  of  botfi 
"  isles  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  without  guilt  of  con- 
"  science,  or  sin  to  GOD  ;  and  he  who  will  not  pass 
"  this  act,  as  I  do,  is  no  true  subject  to  his  highness." 
This  speech  so  startled  the  other  bishops  and  the  other 
lords,  and  being  seconded  by  justice  Brabazon,  that*  the 
act  passed,  though  with  great  difficulty.  But  he  met 
with  great  and  many  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  it  •,  of 
which  he  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  an  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

"  Right  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord, 
«  I  ACKNOWLEDGE  my  bounden  duty  to  your 
"  lordship's  good  wTill  to  me,  next  to  my  Saviour  Christ's, 
"  for  the  place  I  now  possess  •,  I  pray  GOD  give  me  his 
"  grace  to  execute  the  same  to  his  glory,  and  his  highness's 
«  honour,  with  your  lordship's  instructions.  The  peo- 
"  pie  of  this  nation  are  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknow- 
"  ing  *,  most  of  the  clergy,  as  your  lordship  hath  had 
"  from  me  before,  being  ignorant,  and  not  able  to  speak 
"  right  words  in  the  mass,  or  liturgy,  as  not  being  skilled 
"  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  so  that  a  bird  may  be  taught  to 
"  speak  with  as  much  sense,  as  several  of  them  do  in  this 
"  country.  These  sorts,  though  not  scholars,  yet  are 
"  crafty  to  cozen  the  poor  common  people,  and  to  dis- 
"  suadethemtrom  following  his  highness's  orders.  George, 
"  my  brother  of  Armagh,  doth  underhand  occasion  quar- 
"  rels,  and  is  not  active  to  execute  his  highness's  orders  in 
"  his  diocese. 

"  I  have  observed  your  lordship's  letter  of  commission, 
"  and  do  find  several  of  my  pupils  leave  me  for  so  doing. 
"  I  will  not  put  others  in  their  livings,  till  I  know  your 
u  lordship's  pleasure  -,  for  it  is  meet  I  acquaint  you  first, 
"  that  the  Romish  relics  and  images  of  both  my  cathe- 
"  drals  in  Dublin,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  St  Patrick's, 
*'  took  oir  the  common  people  from  the  true  worship  •,  but 
"  the  prior  and  the  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain, 
"  that  they  heed  not  my  words  :  Therefore  send  in  your 
"  lordships  next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chide  to 
*«  them  and  their  canons,  that  they  might  be  removed. 
"  Let  the  order  be,  that  the  chief  governors  may  assist 
"  me  in  it.  The  prior  and  dean  have  written  to  Rome, 
"  to  be  encouraged,  and  if  it  be  not  hindered  before  they 
"  have  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  people 
"  will  be  bold,  and  then  tugg  long,  before  his  highness 
"  can  submit   them   to  his   grace's   orders.     The  country 

«  folk 
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«  folk  here  much  hate  your  lordship,  and  despitefully  call 
"  you,  in  their  Irish  tongue,  The  Blacksmith's  Son. 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolk  is,  by  Armagh  and  that  clergy, 
<<  desired  to  assist  them,  not  to  suffer  his  highness  to  alter 
"  church-rules  here  in  Ireland.  As  a  friend,  I  desire  your 
"  lordship  to  look  to  your  noble  person ;  for  Rome  hath 
"  a  great  kindness  for  that  duke  (for  it  is  so  talked  here) 
«  and  will  reward  him  and  his  children.  Rome  hath  great 
u  favours  for  this  nation,  purposely  to  oppose  his  high- 
ss  ness  ;  and  so  have  got,  since  the  act  passed,  great  indul- 
"  gences  for  rebellion  •,  therefore  my  hope  is  lost,  yet  my 
"  zeal  is  to  do  according  to  your  lordship's  orders.  GOD 
"  keep  your  lordship  from  your  enemies  here  and  in  Eng- 
«  land.     Dublin  the  third  Kalends,  April,  1588." 

The  court  of  Rome  likewise  left  no  stone  unturned,  to 
prevent  any  alterations  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  For  the  pope  sent  over  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion, against  all  such  as  had  owned,  or  should  own,  the 
Idng's  supremacy  within  that  kingdom  :  As  also  the  form 
of  an  oath  of  obedience,  to  be  taken  to  his  holiness,  at 
confession.  This  our  archbishop  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
Cromwell,  which  was  as  follows. 

"  Right  Honourable, 

"  MY  duty  premised,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  be. 
"  advertised,  since  my  last,  there  has  come  to  Armagh  and 
"  his  clergy,  a  private  commission  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
"  prohibiting  his  gracious  highness's  people  here  in  this 
"  nation  to  own  his  royal  supremacy,  and  joining  a  curse 
*c  to  all  them  and  theirs  who  shall  not,  within  forty  days, 
"  confess  to  their  confessors,  after  the  publishing  of  it  to 
"  them,  that  thev  have  done  amiss  in  so  doing- :  The  sub- 
"  stance,  as  our  secretary  has  translated  the  same  into 
"  English,  is  thus. 

*  I,  A.  B.  from  this  present  hour  forward,  in  the  pre- 
«  sence  of  the  holy  Trinity,  of  the  blessed  virgin  mother 
s  of   GOD,   of    St   Peter,    of  the    holy    apostles,    arch- 

<  angels,  angels,  saints,  and  of  all  the  holy  host  of  hea- 
1  ven,  shall  and  will  be  always  obedient  to  the  holy  see 
'  of  St  Peter  of  Rome,  and  to  my  holy   lord  the  pope  of 

*  Rome  and  his  successors,  in  all  as  well  spiritual  as  tem- 
4  poral,  not  consenting  in  the  least  that  his  holiness  shall 
(  lose  the  least  title  or  dignity  belonging  to   the  papacy  of 

<  our  mother  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  regality  of  St 
'  Peter.     I  do  vow  and  swear  to  maintain,  help  and  assist 

*  the  just  laws,  liberties  and  rights  of  the   mother  church 

E  2  <  of 
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of  Rome.  I  do  likewise  promise  to  confer,  to  defend, 
and  promote,  if  not  personally,  yet  willingly  as  far  as 
able,  either  by  advice,  skill,  estate,  money,  or  otherwise, 
the  church  of  Rome  and  her  laws,  against  all  whatso- 
ever resisting  the  same.  I  further  vow  to  oppugn  all 
heretics,  cither  in  making  or  setting  forth  edicts  or  com- 
mands contrary  to  the  mother  church  of  Rome,  and,  in 
case  any  such  be  moved  or  composed,  to  resist  it  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power,  with  the  first  convenience  and 
opportunity  I  can  possibly.  I  count  and  value  all  acts 
made,  or  to  be  made  by  heretical  powers,  of  no  force  or 
worth,  or  be  practised  or  obeyed  by  myself,  or  by  any 
other  son  of  the  mother  church  of  Rome.  I  do  further 
declare  him  or  her,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew 
or  niece,  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  master  or  mistress,  and 
all  others,  nearest  or  dearest  relations,  friends  or  acquain- 
tance whatsoever,  accursed,  that  either  do  or  shall  hold, 
for  the  time  to  come,  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  power 
above  the  authority  of  the  mother  church,  or  that  do  or 
shall  obev,  for  the  time  to  come,  any  of  her,  the  mother 
of  churches,  opposers,  or  enemies,  or  contrary  to  the 
same,  which  I  have  here  sworn  unto  :  So  GOD,  the 
blessed>Virgin,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  the  holy  evangelists 
help  me.' 

"  His  Highness's  viceroy  of  this  nation,  [Sir  Anthony 
St  Leger]  is  of  little  or  no  power  with  the  old  natives, 
therefore  your  lordship  will  expect  of  me  no  more  than 
I  am  able  :  This  nation  is  poor  in  wealth,  and  not  suf- 
ficient now  at  present  to  oppose  them.  It  is  observed, 
that  ever  since  his  highness' s  ancestors  had  this  nation  in 
possession,  the  old  natives  have  been  craving  foreign 
powers  to  assist  and  rule  them  •,  and  now  both  English 
race  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  lordship's  orders, 
and  do  Lay  aside  their  national  old  quarrels  •,  which  I 
fear  will,  if  any  thing  will,  cause  a  foreigner  to  invade 
this  nation.  I  pray  GOD  I  may  be  a  false  prophet, 
yet  your  lordship  must  pardon  my  opinion,  for  I  write 
it  to  your  lordship  as  a  warning.  Dublin,  May, 
1538." 

It  seems  the  archbishop's  suspicions  were  not  ground- 
less  -,  for  that  endeavours  were  used  to  raise  a  rebellion 
there,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  that  fell  out  on  the 
feast  of  St  John  Baptist  following  :  The  archbishop  caused 
one  Thady  G£ Brian,  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  be  seized, 
when  the   following  papers  from   the  pope  and  cardinals, 

signed 
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signed  by  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  were  found  upon  him,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  lord  privy-seal  by  a  special  messenger. 

<  My  Son  O'Neal, 
(  THOU  and  thy  fathers  were   all  along  faithful  to  the 

*  mother-church  of  Rome  :  His  holiness  Paul,  now  pope, 
«  and  the  council  of  the  holy  Fathers  there,  have  lately 
«  found  out  a  prophecy,  there   remaining,  of  one  St  La- 

*  cerianus,  an  Irish  bishop  of  Cashell,  wherein  he  saith, 
'  That  the   mother-church  of  Rome  falleth,   ivhen   in  Ireland 

<  the  Catholic  Faith  is  overcome  :  Therefore,   for   the   glory 

<  of  the  mother-church,  the  honour  of  St  Peter,  and  your 

*  own  secureness,  suppress  heresy  and  his  holiness's  ene- 
«  mies  ;  for,  when  the  Roman  faith  there  perisheth,  the 
1  see  of  Rome  falieth  also  •,  therefore  the  council  of  cardi- 

<  nals  have  though  fit  to  encourage  your  country  of  Ireland, 
«  as  a  sacred    island,  being   certified,   whilst  the  mother- 

<  church  hath  a  son  of  worth  as  yourself,  and  of  these  that 

<  shall  succour  you,  and  join  therein,  that  she  will  never 
'*  fall,  but  have  more  or  less  a  holding  in  Britain,  in  spite 

<  of  fate.  Thus  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  most  sa- 
c  cred  council,  we  recommend  your  princely  person  to  the 

*  holy  Trinity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
'  and  of  all  the  heavenly  host  of  heaven.  Amen/  Rome  4 
Kalend.  May,  1538. 

Episcopus  Metejisis. 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter,  OrNeal  had  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  Popery  •,  and  having  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  others,  they  jointly  invaded  the  Pale,  and 
committed  several  ravages  ;  but  were  soon  after  quelled. 
The  friar,  O'Neal,  was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  confined  a 
prisoner  till  the  king's  further  orders.  But  it  being  ru- 
moured that  he  was  to  be  hanged,  lie  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself;  yet  his  dead  corpse  was  carried  to  the  Gallows- 
Green  and  hanged  up,  and  afterwards  there  buried :  Bui 
it  was  said,  by  the  register  of  St  Francis's  monastry  o: 
Dubiin,  that  they  brought  him  from  thence  and  buried 
him  in  that  monastry.  About  the  time  that  K.  Henry 
VIII.  began  to  suppress  the  monasteries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  archbishop  Browne  perfected  his  design  of  remov- 
ing ail  superstitious  reliques  and  images  out  of  the  two 
cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  churches 
within  his  diocese ;  and  in  their  room  placed  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  gold 
letters  and  gilded  frames.  And,  soon  after,  namely  in 
the  year  1541,  the   king  converted  the  priory  of  the  Holy 

Trinity, 
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Trinity,  into  a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  a  clean 
and  chapter,  a  chanter,  a  treasurer,  six  vicars  choral,  and 
two  singing-boys ;  who  were  allowed  451.  6s.  English 
money :  This  sum  R  ary  confirmed  for  ever.  But  K. 
James  I.  altered  what  K.  Henry  and  his  daughter  had 
done ;  and  upon  this  second  alteration  he  constituted  a 
dean,  a  chanter,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  three  prebends, 
six  vicars  choral,  and  four  singing-boys :  Ordering  like- 
wise, that  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin  should  have  a  place 
in  the  choir,  and  a  vote  in  the  chapter.  And  our  arch- 
bishop founded  three  prebends  in  the  same,  in  1554, 
namely,  St  Michael's,  St  John's,  and  St  Michan's :  From 
which  cime  it  hath  generally  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Christ-Church. 

In  the  year  1542,  died  primate  Cromer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Armagh  the  year  following  by  arch- 
bishop Dowdal  •,  who  was  zealous  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  his  predecessor  had  been.  K.  Henry  the  Vlllth. 
also  died  in  the  year  1546,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
K.  Edward  the  Vlth  \  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  began  to  consider,  what  good  effects  proceeded 
irom  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  what 
light  it  gave  to  the  understandings  of  his  subjects  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  ;  and  therefore  he  caused  the  liturgy  to  be 
altered  from  what  his  father  had  established,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  read  and  sung  in  the  several  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  of  England  in  English  :  And  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  might  have  the  same  benefit,  he  sent  over  an  order 
dated  the  sixth  of  February,  1550,  for  the  reading  the  li- 
turgy and  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
mother-tongue,  which  was  first  observed  in  Christ-Church, 
Dublin,  on  Easter- day  in  the  year  1551,  in  presence  of  the 
lord  deputy  St  Leger,  archbishop  Browne,  and  the  mayor 
and  Bayliffs  of  Dublin.  But  previous  to  the  proclamation 
for  observing  this  order,  the  deputy  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  signified  to 
them  the  king's  order,  and  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England,  who  adhered  unto  the  same  there.  Pri- 
mate Dowdal  and  the  popish  party  bent  all  their  force 
against  receiving  the  liturgy  in  English ;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail,  he  departed  from  the  assembly,  and  with 
him  several  of  his  suffragan  bishops  *  :  But  archbishop 
Browne  received  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure -,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Tfiis  order,  brethren, 


*  See  the  eml  of  his  lifce 
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*f  is  from  our  gracious  king,  and  from  the  fathers  and 
«  clergy  of  England  ;  who  have  compared  the  holy  Scrip- 
"  tures  with  what  they  have  done  ;  unto  whom  I  submit, 
**  as  Jesus  did  to  Cxsar,  in  all  things  just  and  lawful,  mak- 
(i  ing  no  question  why  or  wherefore,  as  we  own  him  our 
"  true  and  lawful  king."  Several  of  the  more  moderate  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  adhered  to  our  archbishop  ;  among 
whom  were  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath  •,  Lancaster,  bishop 
of  Kildare  ;  Travers,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  Coyn,  bishop 
of  Limerick ;  which  concurrence  was  severely  remembered 
to  most  of  them  in  the  following  reign. 

Archbishop  Browne  preached  a  sermon  on  this  occasion 
against  keeping  the  scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  worship  of  images  •,  and  as  this  sermon  is  the  only 
piece  extant  of  so  great  a  man,  and  at  so  singular  a  period, 
besides  his  letters  set  down  above,  we  have  subjoined  it, 
being  short,  presuming  it  may  prove  agreeable  to  the  cu- 
rious Reader*.  Archbishop  ijowdal,  by  reason  of  his 
violent  and  unseasonable  opposition  to  the  king's  order, 
was  deprived  of  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland  ;  which 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1551,  was  conferred  on  archbishop  Browne,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Dublin  for  ever.  However  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  dignity  -,  for  he  was  deprived,  both  of  it, 
and  his   archbishopric,  in    1554,  the  first  of  Q.  Mary  I. 

under 


*  Bh  Anthony  St  I.eger  signified,  in  this  affernbly,  that  it  was  his  ma- 
jelly's  order,  as  alfo  the  opinion  o(  the  bifhops  and  clergy  in  England,  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  fhould  he  read  or  fung,  and  the  Bible  be  read  in 
Englifh  in  the  feveral  cathedra's  and  churches  in  Ireland  the  fame  as  in 
England;  primate  Dowdal  then  (landing  up  with  much  zeal  laid,  Then 
thall  every  illiterate  fellow  read  fervice,or  mafs,  as  fie  in  thole  days  tei 
the  word  f entice.  To  which  S:r  Anthony  replied  ;  No,  your  Grace  is 
mid:ak.en,  for  we  have  too  many  illiterate  priefb  amongil  us  already,  who 
neither  can  pronounce  the  Latin,  nor  know  what  it  means,  no  mon 
the  common  people  that  hear  them  ;  but,  when  the  people  hear  the  Li- 
turgy in  Englifh,  they  and  the  pricfh  will  then  underftand  what  they  pray 
for.  Upon  thk  reply,  Dowdal  haae  Sir  Anthony  beware  of  the  clei 
curfe.  Sir  Anthony  made  an  anfwer,  I  fear  no  ftrange  curfe,  £o  long  as  I 
have  the  bleffing  of  that  church  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
archbifnop  again  faid,  Can  there  he  a  truer  church,  than  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  mother  church  of  Rome  ?  Sir  Anthony  returned  this  anfwer  ; 
I  thought  we  had  been  all  of  the  church  of  Chrift  ;  for  l.e  calls  all  true 
believers  in  him  his  church,  and  himfelf  the  head  thereof.  The  archbifhop 
replied,  And  is  not  St  Peter  the  church  of  Chrift  ?  Sir  Anthony  returned 
this  anfwer-.  St  Peter  was  a  member  of  ChrifVs  church,  but  the  church 
was  not  St  Peter's  ;  neither  was  St  Peter,  hut  Chrift,  the  head  thereof. 
Upon  this  the  archbifhop  rofe  up,  and  with  him  feveral  bifhops  and  clergy, 
under  his  jurisdiction,  went  away. 
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under  pretence  that  he  was  married  ;  but  in  truth,  be- 
cause he  had  zealously  promoted  the  Reformation.  And 
then  archbishop  Dowdal,  who  had  lived  in  exile  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  recovered  the  title 
of  primate,  and  also  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  which 
had  been  given  to  Hugh  Goodacre  *.  While  archbishop 
Browne  enjoyed  the  see  of  Dublin,  the  cathedral  of  St 
Patrick's  wjs  suppressed,  for  about  the  space  of  eight  years; 
but  Q.  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient  dignity,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1554-.  The  exact  time  of  archbishop 
Browne's  death  is  not  recorded;  only  we  are  told,  that 
he  died  about  the  year  1 556.  The  learned  and  excellent 
,Usher,  late  primate  of  Armagh,  amongst  his  memorials  of 
Ireland,  gives  this  description  of  him  ;  {  George  Browne 
«  was  a  man  of  a  chearful  countenance,  meek  and  peace- 
«  able,  in  his   acts   and   deeds   plain  downright,  of  good 

•  parts,  and  very  stirring  in  what  he  judged  to  be  for  the 
«  interest  of  religion,  or  the  service  of  his  king  ;  to  the 
«  poor,  merciful,  and  compassionate,  pitying  the  state  and 
<  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  &c.  and  was  adorn- 

*  ed  with  every  good  and  valuable  qualification.' 

The 


*  Q  Mary's  letter  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chrifr  church  in  Dublin, 
to  receive  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  honourably,  and  with  dne  re/pe£t. 
Copia  vera    ex  l.ibro  ticrio  SanSia  Trinita&u  Dublinii. 

*  To  our  '  ruily  and  well  beloved  the  dean  and  chapter,   &c. 

«  Mary  the  Queen. 
«  TRUSTY  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well;  and  forasmuch 
«  as  the  right  reverend   father   in    GOD,  our  right  trufry   and   well-be- 

■  loved  counfellor  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  being  lately  chofen  for 
«  that  fee,  repaireth  fpecdily  to  that  our  realm  of  Ireland,  as  well  to 
«  refule  upon  the  cure  of  his  bifbopric,  which  now  of  long  time  hath 
«  been  deftitute  of  a  catholic  bifhop,  as  alfo  to  occupy  the  office  of  cur 
«  high   chancellor  of   that   our   realm  ;    albeit    we   have    good    hopes    ye 

■  will,  in    all   things    of    yourfelves,    carry   yourfelves   towards   him    as 

*  becometh  you  ;  yet,  to  the  intent  he  might  the  better  govern  the 
«  charge  committed  unto  him,  to  the  honour  of  almighty  GOD,  and 
«  for  the  remain  of  our  fervice,  we  have  thought  fit  to  require  and 
«  charge  you,  that  for  your  part  ye  do  reverently  receive  him,  honour, 

*  and  humbly  obey  him  in  all  things,  as  appertained  to  your  duties 
1  tending  to  GOD's  glory,  our  honour,  ami  the  common  weal  of 
«  that  our  realm  ;  whereby  ye  fliall  pleafe  GOD,  and  do  us  acceptable 
«  fervice. 

•  Given   under  our  fignet  at   the    manor  of  Greenwich,  the  twenty 

*  fifth  of  September,  in  the  fecond  and  third  years  of  our  reign.' 

We  have  here  inferted  this  letter  on  two  accounts:  firft,  as  being 
a  record  remaining  in  the  cathedral :  Secondly,  becaufe  there  hath 
been  fome  dilcourfe  of  late,  whether  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  had 
power  herein,  or  whether  it  was  upo:;  K.  Henry's  mutation  made  a 
deanery,  as  Whitehall  chapel  is,  and  no  cathedral;  but,  by  this  let- 
ter, it  fhews  it  is  both  ftill  a  cathedral,  and  fubjeft  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Dublin. 
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The  following  remarkable  providence,  as  it  stands,  in 
some  measure,  connected  with  our  Author's  life,  as  to  time 
and  place,  and  tends  to  shew  that  God  is  a  God  of  Pro- 
vidence, preserving  his  people  in  times  of  danger  from 
the  hands  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  a  God  of  Grace,  sav- 
ing their  souls  and  bringing  them  to  glory,  we  shall  lay- 
before  our  Readers,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, vol.  v.  p.  56S. 

i  O.  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protestants  in 
England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com- 
mission for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and,  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners,  sending  the  commission 
by  this  doctor,  who  in  his  journey  coming  to  Chester,  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending 
a  messenger  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited 
on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh 
out  of  a  clock-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto  him,  «  Here 
f  .is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland,' 
calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title.  The  good  woman 
of  the  house  being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  also  having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds  of  the 
same,  then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at 
the  doctor's  words ;  but  watching  her  convenient  time, 
whilst  the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  compli- 
mented him  down  stairs,  she  opens  the  box  and  takes 
the  commission  out,  placing  in  lieu  of  it  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  upper- 
most, wrapped  up.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  cham- 
ber suspecting  nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up 
the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day,  going  to  the  water- 
side, wind  and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ire- 
land, and  landed  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1558,  at 
Dublin  •,  then  coming  to  the  castle,  the  lord  Fitz-Walters, 
being  lord  deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and 
the  privy  council ;  who  coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech  relating  upon  what  account  he  came  over,  he  pre- 
sents the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy,  who  causing  it  to  be 
opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the  commission,  there 
was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
uppermost ;  which  not  only  startled  the  lord  deputy  and 
ccuncd,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had  a  com- 
mission, but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone ;  then  the  lord 
deputy  made  answer,  c  Let  us  have  another  commission, 
«  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean  while :'  The 
doctor  being  troubled  in  his  mind  went  away,  and  returned 

into 
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into  England  •,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtained  another 
coannn  ,sion  ;  but,  staying  for  a  wind  at  the  waterside,  news 
came  to  him,  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  and  thus  GOD 
preserved  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

This  being  a  copy  of  Richard  earl  of  Corked  memorials, 
as  also  of  Usher,  sometime  lord  primate  of  Armagh,  being 
also  entered  amongst  Sir  James  Ware's  manuscripts,  who 
hath  often  heard  the  late  James  Usher,  nephew  to  the  said 
Henry,  and  also  primate  of  Armagh,  aver  the  same,  and 
wondered  that  Mr  Fox  had  not  inserted  it  in  his  «  Acts 
t  and  Monuments  *,'  there  is  yet  living  a  reverend  father 
of  the  church,  Henry  now  lord  bishop  of  Meath,  who  can 
affirm  this  relation  from  the  said  James  Usher,  late  lord 
primate  of  all  Ireland. 

Upon  the  recalling  of  the  lord  Fitz-Walters  into  Eng- 
land;, O.  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister,  discoursing 
with  the  said  lord,  concerning  several  passages  in  Ireland, 
amongst  other  subjects  he  related  the  above  passage  that  had 
happened  in  Ireland  ;  which  so  delighted  the  queen,  that 
her  majesty  sent  for  the  good  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Edmonds,  but  by  her  husband  called  Mattershad,  and  gave 
her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  durante  vitd,  (so  long  as  she 
lived)  for  saving  her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  very  remarkable  sermon,  preached  by 
our  archbishop  in  the  year  1551  at  Christ-Church,  Dublin. 
The  copy  of  it  was  given  to  Sir  James  Ware,  (see  his 
history  of  Ireland,  p.  152.  edit.  1705.)  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  p.  566  *. 

Psal.  cxix.  18. 

Open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  the  wonders  of  thy  law. 

"  THE  wonders  of  the  Lord  GOD  have  for  a  long 
«  time  been  hid  from  the  children  of  men,  which  hath 
«  happened  by  Rome's  not  permitting  the  common  peo- 
"  pie  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  for  to  prevent  you, 
"  that  you  might  not  know  the  comfort  of  your  salva- 
"  tion,  but  to  depend  wholly  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
"  they  will  no  permit  it  to   be    in  any    tongue  but  the 

"  Latin, 

*   It  has  been  obferved  in  Machine's  tranflation   of  Momeim's  Eccle- 
fnftica!,Hiftory,  that  '  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  Jesuits  were  admir- 

♦  ably  defcribed,  and  their  tr.infactions   and  fata   foretold,  with  a  fagacity 

•  almort  prophetic'  in  this  fennon.  The  paffage  alluded  to,  is  near  the 
clofe,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity,  Sec.' 
The  memory  of  almoft  every  Reader  can  confirm  the  fuftnefs  of  the  arch- 
bifhop's  pneientiment  or  prediction. 
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"-»  Latin,  saying  that  Latin  was  the  Roman  tongue  :  But 
"  the  wonderful  GOD  inspired  the  holy  apostles  with 
<<  the  knowledge  of  all  languages,  that  they  might  teach 
"  all  people  in  their  proper  tongue  and  language  ;  which 
"  caused  our  wise  K.  Henry,  before  his  death,  to  have 
"  the  holy  scriptures  transcribed  into  the  English  tongue, 
"  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened 
«  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
«  But  there  are  false  prophets  at  this  instant,  and  will  be 
"  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  shall  deceive  you  with 
«  false  doctrines,  expounding  this  text,  or  that,  purposely 
"  to  confound  your  understandings,  and  to  lead  you  cap- 
"  tive  into  a  wilderness  of  confusion,  whom  you  shall 
*  take  as  your  friends,  but  they  shall  be  your  greatest 
»  enemies,  speaking  against  the  tenets  of  Rome,  and  yet 
"  be  set  on  by  Rome  ;  these  shall  be  a  rigid  people,  full 
"  otfury  and  envy. 

"  But,  to  prevent  these  things  that  are  to  come,  ob- 
"  serve  Christ  and  his  apostles  :  Let  all  things  be  done  with 
*<  decency,  with  mildness,  and  in  order :  fervently  cryinp- 
**  unto  GOD,  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  the 
•'  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law  ,-  then  should  you  rightly 
11  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
4<  prince  to  be  wise,  for  he  hath  a  great  charge  to  rule  and 
««  govern  a  nation.  Your  late  king,  foreseeing  Rome 
"  and  her  pope's  intentions,  how  that  he  intended  to  en- 
"  slave  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ig- 
"  norance,  consulted  with  the  learned  of  his  realm,  know- 
"  ing  that  youth  might  quickly  be  wrought  on  ;  there- 
"  fore  he  prepared,  before  his  death,  a  wise  and  learn- 
<c  ed  sort  of  counsellors  for  his  son's  overseers ;  not 
M  trusting  to  one  or  two,  but  to  several,  that  he  might 
"  the  better  rule  his  people ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  GOD 
"  Almighty  had  opened  betimes,  to  behold  his  wondrous' 
"  works. 

«  Though  the  words  of  my  text  be  plainly  thus  (Optn 
"  thou  mine  eyes  J  lae  meanest  of  you  that  hear  me  have 
"  eyes  -,  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  is,  Endue  us 
"  with  understanding  •,  for  a  fool  hath  eyes,  and  sees  men, 
"  women,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  things,  but  yet  wants 
"  understanding  :  So,  when  we  say,  Open  thai  our  eyes, 
"  we  desire  the  Lord  GOD  to  instruct  and  teach  us  the 
"  knowledge  of  his  laws. 

"  When  you  were  lately  led  in  blindness,  your  eyes 
"  beheld  the  images  that  then  stood  in  several  of  the  mo- 
"  nastries  and  churches,  until   they  were  removed  ;  yet 

«  all 
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"  all  this  while  were  your  understandings  blinded  ;  be- 
"  cause  ye  believed  in  them,  and  placed  your  trust  in 
«  them. 

u  Suppose  an  artist  or  workman  make  an  image  either 
"  of  man  or  woman,  and  at  last  a  clergyman  of  Rome 
"  gave  it  such  a  name,  calling  it  St  Peter  or  St  Paul, 
"  or  St  Mary,  or  St  Anne,  must  not  that  man,  though 
*(  he  behold  his  own  handy-work,  and  knows  in  his  heart 
«  that  it  was  his  own  work,  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason 
"  and  understanding  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  of  the 
<c  wondrous  things  that  are  contained  in  the  law  of  the  Lord? 
«  Yes,  surely,  he  must  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason,  and 
"  of  the  true  faith,  that  would  worship  the  same. 

"  The  workman  carved  the  eyes,  but  these  eyes  see 
"  not  •,  he  likewise  carved  the  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
«  the  nose,  and  it  smells  not -,  the  mouth,  and  it  neither 
«  breathes  nor  speaks  ;  the  hands,  they  feel  jiot ;  the 
"  feet,  but  they  stand  stock  still. 

«  How  therefore  can  your  prayers  be  acceptable  unto 
«  this  image,  that  sees  you  not  approaching  towards  it, 
<{  that  hears  you  not  when  you  pray  to  it,  that  smells  not 
"  the  sweet  smells,  be  they  of  myrrh  or  frankincense 
«  burning  before  it  ?  How  can  it  absolve  you,  when  the 
«  mouth  is  not  able  to  say  •,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ? 
"  And  if  you  place  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  palm 
«  of  the  hand  of  that  image  ;  come  you  again  to-morrow, 
"  the  money,  it  is  true,  shall  find  a  customer,  but  the 
«  image  never  the  wiser,  who  took  it ;  and,  if  you  desire 
«  to  have  it  come  unto  you,  it  cannot  without  help ; 
w  therefore  the  workman,  that  made  this  image,  is  as 
«  blind,  as  deaf,  as  dumb,  and  as  void  of  sense  as  the 
«  image  itself ;  and  so  be  ye  all,  that  put  your  trust  in 
"  them, 

"  Therefore  of  late  new  artificers  by  springs  have  made 
«  artificial  ones,  which  for  a  certain  time  shall  move, 
<{  and  ve  shall  believe  it  to  be  real  and  certain  :  But  be- 
"  ware,  good  people,  for  they  be  but  lying  wonders, 
"  purposely  that  ye  may  break  the  law  of  GOD.  And 
«  thus  hath  the  devil  devised  a  lying  wonder,  that  ye 
«  may  be  deluded  to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which 
"  is,  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image. 
<«  O  Lord>  open  thou  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  our  understand- 
"  ingy  that  tue  may  behold  the  wondrous  things  that  are  in 
"  thy  law.  The  law  of  GOD  is  an  undefiled  law.  Oh  ! 
««  why  should  we  be  so  wicked  then  as  to  defile  that  law, 
"  which  the   Almighty  GOD  hath  made  so  pure  without 

«  blemish  ! 
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((  blemish  !  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  not  to  aholish 
««  the  law.  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung 
"  up,  who  call  themselves  Jesuits,  which  will  deceive 
"  many,  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
"  manner  ?  Amongst  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolish 
tc  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to  do  it ;  for  these 
"  sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms,  with  the 
"  heathen,  an  heathenist ;  with  atheists,  an  atheist ;  with 
u  the  Jews,  a  Jew ;  and  with  the  Reformers,  a  Reform- 
iC  ade  y  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds, 
"  your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring 
"  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart  there 
*«  is  no  GOD.  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
"  shall  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they 
<(  never  the  wiser  ;  charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your 
"  princes  reveal  their  hearts,  and  the  secrets  therein, 
"  unto  them,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which  will 
"  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  GOD,  by  neg- 
s<  lect  of  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  by  winking 
f{  at  their  sins ;  yet  in  the  end,  GOD,  to  justify  his 
u  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this  society  even  by  the 
"  hands  of  those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and 
<£  made  use  of  them  •,  so  that  at  the  end,  they  shall  be- 
"  come  odious  to  all  nations  :  They  shall  be  worse  than 
"  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and  then 
<(  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.  Now,  to 
*«  arm  you  all  good  Christians  against  these  things  that 
"  are  to  come,  lest  ye  be  led  into  temptation :  Cry  uri- 
"  to  the  Lord  your  GOD,  and  heartily  pray  that  he 
"  would  be  so  merciful  unto  you  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  your 
"  understanding,  that  you  may  behold  the  wonders  and  plea- 
si  santness  that  is  in  his  law. — Which  GOD  of  his  infi- 
*'  nite  mercy  grant  that  we  may  all  do." 


JOHN  BUG ENHAG 1  US. 

'\/lEEKNESS  and  humility  were  the  characteristics 
■*-**-'  of  this  great  divine,  who  was  born  at  Julin,  near 
Stetin  in  Pomerania,  in  the  year  1485.  His  parents  being 
of  some  rank  in  the  state,  gave  him  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  instructing  him   with  great  care,  in   the  principles 
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of  religion  :  And,  rinding  that  he  made  great  progress  in 
his  learning,  they  sent  him  early  to  the  university  of 
Grypswald,  where  he  profited  so  much  in  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  languages)  that,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  taught  school  at  l'reptow,  and  by  his  learning  and 
diligence  raised  the  school  to  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
putation. He  read  every  day,  to  his  numerous  scholars, 
some  portion  of  scripture,  and  prayed  with  them  ;  till 
one  day  meeting  with  Erasmus's  Lucubrations,  which 
treat  of  the  histrionical  carriage  of  the  friars,  and  the  ido- 
latry of  the  <  times  \  he  received  so  much  light  in  the  true 
understanding  of  the  scriptures,  that  he  began  to  instruct 
others  by  lecturing  in  his  school  on  the  gospel  by  St 
Matthew,  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy,  and  the  Psalms.  To 
these  he  added  catechising,  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  in  the  city,  of  various 
descriptions,  resorted  to  these  exercises. 

He  was  called  from  the  school  to  preach  in  the  church, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Presbyters  ;  where 
many  people  of  all  ranks  attended  his  preaching.  As 
learning  was  not  very  frequent  in  the  popish  divines  of 
;e  days,  and  as  Bugenhagius  was  endowed  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  knowledge,  both  in  ecclesiastical,  theo- 
logical, and  even  political  concerns  ;  he  soon  became  of 
great  estimation.  Prince  Bogislaus  engaged  him  to  write 
a  history  of  Pcmerania,  furnishing  him  with  money,  books 
:\nd  records  ;  and  he  completed  it  in  two  years,  with  much 
judgment  and  integrity. 

His  prince  had  employed  him  about  these  temporal  af- 
fairs ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  soon  to  call  oft*  his  attention 
to  better  things.  For  in  the  year  l.;20,  one  Otho  Sluto- 
vius  of  Treptow,  having  Luther's  book  on  the  *  Babylonish 
<  Captivity'  sent  him,  gave  it  to  Bugenhagius  as  he  sat  at 
dinner  with  his  colleagues.  Bugenhagius  looked  over  a 
few  leaves  of  it,  and  told  them,  that  "  many  heretics 
«<  had  disquieted  the  peace  of  the  church  since  Christ's 
"  time,  but  that  there  never  was  a  more  pestileiit  heretic 
"  than  the  author  of  that  book  ;M  shewing  at  the  same 
time,  how,  in  many  particulars,  Luther  dissented  from 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  in  a  few  days 
after,  having  read  it  with  great  diligence  and  attention, 
GOD  was  pleased  to  work  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  made  this  public  recantation  before  them  all  :  «  What 
"  shall  I  say  of  Luther  ?  All  the  world  hath  been  blind 
<<  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness  ;  only  this  one  man  hath 
«  found   out   the    truth."      And  further  reasoning  with 

them 
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them  on  the  contents  of  Luther's  book,  most  of  his  col- 
leagues were  brought  to  form  the  same  judgment  of  them 
with  himself ;  and  the  abbot,  two  aged  pastors  of  the 
church,  and  some  other  of  the  friars,  be^an  to  discover 
the  deceits  of  Popery,  and  to  preach  against  the  supersti- 
tions and  abuses  of  human  traditions,  persuading  their 
auditors  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Bugenhagius  after  this  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
reading  of  Luther's  other  works,  in  which  he  was  taught 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  justification 
by  faith,  &c.  perceiving  the  agreement  there  was,  in  opi- 
nion of  these  doctrines,  between  Augustine  and  Luther,  and 
how  wide  of  the  mark,  upon  these  points,  were  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  truths  of 
scripture  he  preached  and  taught  with  such  success,  at  the 
same  time  opening  to  the  people  the  idle  comments  and 
delusions  of  the  monks,  that  Erasmus  Mandwell,  bishop 
of  Cammin,  enraged  to  a  high  degree  began  to  persecute 
many  priests,  scholars,  and  citizens  of  Treptow,  who  were 
the  professors  or  hearers  of  these  doctrines.  He  grounded 
the  occasion  of  it  upon  the  images  being  removed  out  of 
the  church  in  the  night,  and  the  injury  that  the  popish 
priests  received  by  the  people's  leaving  the  mass.  Moved 
with  envy  and  rage,  he  raised  a  persecution  against  all  that 
believed  and  professed  them.  Some  he  cast  into  prison, 
while  others  fled  abroad  :  And  Bugenhagius,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  and  being  desirous  of  an  interview  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Luther,  went  to  Wittenberg  in  the  year 
1521,  which  was  a  little  before  Luther  went  to  the  diet  of 
Worms.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Bernhard  Feld- 
kirch,  pastor  of  Kemberg,  was  the  first  priest  who  led  the 
way,  since  the  absolute  interdiction  of  marriage  by  the 
see  of  Rome,  by  taking  a  wife.  This  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
putes on  the  Obligation  of  Vows  made  in  Monkery.  In  Lu- 
ther's absence,  Bugenhagius  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Carolostadius,  who  would  have  brought  the  law  of  Moses 
into  the  civil  state,  and  removed  images  out  of  the  church. 
On  Luther's  return  from  his  Fatmos,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  university  and  senate,  Bugenhagius  was  chosen  pastor . 
of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  laboured  in  word 
and  doctrine  with  much  inward  consolation,  in  many 
changes  of  affairs,  for  thirty  years,  never  leaving  the  flock 
ever  which  the  Eoly  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,  neither  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  of  wsr,  nor  for  the  pestilence 
wasteih  at  noon-day  ;  but  preferred  very  homely  fair  with 
the  people,  among  whom  he  had  been  made  useful,  t: 

pre 
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profered  riches  and  preferment  both  of  his  own  prince 
the  king  of  Denmark. 

In  the  year  1522,  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Hamburg, 
to  draw  up  for  them  certain  doctrinal  articles,  the  mode 
oi  church-government,  and  the  form  of  calling  ministers; 
he  also  erected  a  schcol  in  the  monastry  of  St  John,  which 
afterwards  became  a  school  of  great  note.  And  in  the 
year  1530,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  Lubeck,  and  to  do  for 
them  as  he  had  done  at  Hamburg,  where  he  likewise  set 
up  a  school  in  the  monastry  of  St  Catherine.  In  the 
year  1537,  he  was  solicited  by  Christian  king  of  Denmark 
and  duke  of  Holstein,  to  reform  religion  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  erect  schools  ;  at  which  time  he  published  a  book 
on  the  "  Ordination  of  Ministers,  formerly  agreed  upon 
"  by  Luther,  and  his  Colleagues  with  Prayers,  and  a 
"  Form  or  Directory  for  holy  Administrations."  And  in- 
stead of  the  seven  bishops  of  Denmark,  he  appointed  seven 
Miperintendants,  who,  for  the  time  to  come,  should  ordain 
ministers  and  take  care  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whom 
lie  ordained  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council, 
in  the  chief  church  at,  Copenhagen.  He  also  prescribed 
what  lectures  should  be  read  in  the   university  of  Copen- 

jen;  and  appointed  ministers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

In  the  year  1512,  he  was  employed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  reform  the  churches  in  the  dukedom  of  Bruns- 
wick :  And  the  year  following  the  senate  of  Hildesheim 
sent  for  him  to  reform  their  churches  ;  where  he,  with 
C  >rvinus  and  Henry  Winckle,  wrote  them  a  form  of  ordi- 
on,  and  ordained  six  pastors  to  their  six  congrega- 
tions; committing  the  oversight  of  them  to  Judocus  Iser- 
i  n,  and  shut  up  the  church  of  the  canons.  In  the  year 
:>,  John  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  counsel- 
lors,  being  present  at  the  public  disputations  of  Luther, 
Cruciger,  '[{ins,  and  iEpine,  on  the  articles  oi  jus- 

tifying righteousness ,  the  nature  of  the  churchy  and  the  dif- 
ference between  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  civil  power  ; 
Bugenhagius  made  an  oration  on  the  last  of  these,  which 
very  much  pleased  the  prince,  at  whose  instance  Bugen- 
hagius then  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Bugenhagius  seems  to  have  been 
quiet  and  easy  ;  but  when  the  Bella  TheoJogorum,  the  wars 
of  divines  began,  as  they  did  about  this  time,  he  expe- 
rienced one  continued  series  of  outward  trouble  and 
distress.  Yet  when  tribulations  abounded,  the  Lord 
caused  the  inward  consolations  of  his  Spirit  much  more  to 
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abound  :  So  that  in  all  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Ger- 
many, among  the  states,  princes,  and  divines,  and  when 
Wittenberg  itself  was  besieged,  he  did  not  liy  to  any  other 
place,  but  gave  himself  up  to  constant  fervent  prayer, 
encouraging  himself  much  in  seeing,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  controversies  and  quarrels  the 
poor  ship  of  Christ's  church  was  not,  and  could  not  be- 
swallowed  up  and  destroyed.  He  remained  stedfast  and  un- 
moveable,  both  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
always  averse  to  unquiet  and  seditious  counsels  •,  urging 
that  text,  Render  to  Casar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and 
unto  GOD  the  things  that  are  GOD's.  Like  the  emperor 
Severus,  '  he  minded  his  own  business,  without  minding 
'  what  others  said  of  him/  His  business  was  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  about  which  he  was  to  give  an  account  to 
GOD,  and  not  to  man.  He  left  those,  who  delighted 
to  meddle  with  factions,  to  gather  the  thistles  and  thorns, 
which  they  would  surely  find  in  the  way.  He  was  only 
concerned  for  the  distractions  of  the  church :  And  it  was 
a  favourite  text  with  him,  in  all  the  commotions  he  saw 
and  felt,  Commit  thy  way  to  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him :  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.  At  length,  through  age  and  great 
labour,  not  being  able  to  preach  any  longer,  he  went  daily 
to  the  church,  and  in  the  most  devout  and  ardent  manner 
prayed  for  himself  and  for  the  afflicted  church  of  God. 
Afterwards  falling  sick,  he  still  continued  instant  in 
prayer  and  holy  profitable  conferences  with  his  friends, 
till  drawing  near  his  end,  he  often  repeated  that  impor- 
tant portion  of  scripture,  This  is  life  eternal,  to  knovj  thee 
the  only  true  GOD,  and  Jesus  Christ,  luhom  thou  hast  sent  ; 
and  so  quietly  departed  in  the  Lord  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  in  the  year  1558,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  compassionate  to  the  poor, 
bold  in  reproof,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  truth  against  ail 
error,  and  had  learned  the  apostolic  lesson,  in  every  sta- 
tion and  condition  in  life  therewith  to  be  content ;  so  that 
the  most  earnest  intreaties,  seconded  by  honour,  power  and 
profit,  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  remove  from  the 
flock  which  he  believed  GOD  had  committed  to  his  charge  ; 
but  he  remained  with  them  in  all  their  afflictions,  and 
watched  over  them  with  the  fidelity,  assiduity,  and  pains 
of  a  faithful  shepherd.  In  his  sermons  he  was  modest  and 
manly,  but  so  earnest  and  devout,  that  he  would  often 
exceed  the  usual  time  allotted  for  a  discourse.  He  assisted 
Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  and 
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kept  tlie  day,  on  which  it  was  finished,  annually  a  festival 
with  his  friends,  calling  it  "  The  feast  of  the  trans- 
"  lation  or  the  Bible  j"  and  it  certainly  deserves  a 
red  letter  more  than  half  the  saints  in  the  Kalendar.  His 
life  was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrine,  altogether  evangelical. 
Upon  the  article  of  a  sinner's  justification  before  (GOD, 
he  frequently  used  this  simile  :  "  As  a  ring  set  with  a 
"  precious  stone  is  esteemed,  not  for  the  quantity  of 
"  gold  which  incloses  the  stone,  but  for  the  stone  itself ; 
"  so  sinners  are  justified  by  faith  in  and  through  the  Son- 
"  of  GOO,  whom  faith,  as  the  ring  does  the  jewel, 
"  receives  and  apprehends."  Luther  often  declared,  that 
of  all  his  writings  none  pleased  him,  but  his  Catechism, 
and  his  treatise  De  servo  Arbitrio,  or  Free-will  a  Slave  \  and 
Bugenhagius  was  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  as  some  of  the  choicest  tracts  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  always  carried  them  about  in  his  pocket 
himself,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  others. 

His  Works  are,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which 
Luther  highly  commended.  2.  Annotations  on  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,.  Colossians,  the  first  and 
second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalpnians,  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews.  3.  An- 
notations on  Samuel  and  St  John.  4.  The  History  of 
Christ,  suffering  and  glorified,  being  an  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  with  Notes.  5.  Annotations  upon  Deuteronomy  ; 
and  some  other  tracts. 
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r| "HIS  holy  martyr  and  excellent  minister  of  Christ 
"  was  born  in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1506.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young  ;  and 
his  relations,  coveting  his  estate,  thrust  him,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  into  a  monastry  of  Augustine  friars  ;  which,  through 
providence,  proved  the  means  of  his  obtaining  a  good 
education.  He  was  very  eager  to  learn  the  languages,  and 
to  improve  in  the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant  church,  of  which 
he  became  an  eminent  ornament  and  support.  After  a 
time,  perceiving  that  the  idleness  of  monks  was  but  ill 
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calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
his  literary  objects,  he  left  the  monastry,  and  went  and 
studied  in  France ;  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  situated  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake  Lemon.  Here  it  pleased  GOD 
to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ^  and  here,  by 
extraordinary  diligence  and  application,  he  made  a  very 
great  proficiency  in  learning  and  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  Entering  into  orders,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  pastor  at  Vivia :  And  from  Vivia  he  was 
called  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  gathered  a  large 
congregation,  which  he  watched  over  and  instructed  with 
so  much  labour  and  fidelity,  and  conducted  himself  on  all 
occasions  with  so  much  wisdom,  prudence,  and  piety,  that 
he  baffled  the  opposition  and  malice  of  his  adversaries. 

In  the  year  1561,  he  was  present  at  the  conference  held 
at  Posiah,  [or  Poissy]  between  Beza  and  the  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  bv  his  ability 
and  zeal  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Papists. 
The  year  following,  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  France, 
when  the  city  of  Rouen  was  besieged,  and  at  last  taken  by 
storm.  Montmorency,  the  constable  of  France,  after  much 
abuse  of  Marloratus,  cast  him  into  close  prison,  and  com- 
ing to  him  the  next  day,  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  vehe- 
mently accused  him  of  having  seduced  the  people.  To 
which  Marloratus  answered  immediately,  "  If  they  are 
«  seduced,  it  is  GOD  who  hath  seduced  them,  and  not 
«  I ;  for  I  have  preached  nothing  to  them  but  divine 
6i  truths."  c  Thou  art  a  seditious  person  (replied  the 
«  constable,)  and  the  cause  of  this  great  city's  ruin/  "  In 
"  answer  to  that  charge  (said  Marloratus,)  I  appeal  to  all 
"  that  have  heard  me  preach,  both  Papists  and  Protes- 
«  tants  ;  and  let  them  say,  if  they  ever  heard  me  meddle 
M  with  human  politics,  or  matters  of  state :  On  the  con- 
«  trary,  I  have  confined  myself,  according  to  my  abi- 
«  lities,  to  my  proper  sphere  as  a  minister  of  that  king- 
«  dom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  laboriously  instruct- 
«  ing  them  out  of  GOD's  word,  and  guiding  them  in  the 
«  way  to  life  everlasting."  The  constable  rejoined,  that  he 
and  his  adherents  had  plotted  together  to  make  the  prince  of 
Conde  king,  admiral  Coligni  duke  of  Normandy,  and  An- 
delot  duke  of  Bretagne.  To  this  Marloratus  answered,  pro- 
fessing his  own  and  the  innocence  of  these  noble  personages. 
But  the  constable  turning  away  in  a  great  rage,  blasphe- 
mously cried  out  *,  *  We  shall  see,  in  a  few  days,  whether 
f  thy  GOD  is  able  to.  deliver  thee  out  of  my  hands,  or  not/ 
2  He 
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He  was  soon  after  indicted  by  Bigot,  the  king's  advoj 
cate,  and  condemned  for  high  treason;  having  been,  as 
they  said,  the  author  of  those  great  assemblies  which  had 
caused  rebellion  and  civil  wars.  This  the  papists  have 
ever  been  fond  of  charging  upon  the  Protestants  •,  and  it- 
was  one  of  their  most  vehement  accusations  against  Luther. 
But  true  religion  hath  nothing  to  do  with  rebellion  and 
civil  wars,  but  to  preach  them  down,  and  to  pray  against 
them  j  for  GOD  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  hut  of  peace. 
The  court,  however,  sentenced  him  to  be  drawn  on  a 
sledg..-,  and  t'o  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  before  N6tre-Dame 
church  at  Rouen,  his  head  then  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon 
a  pole  on  the  bridge  of  the  city,  and  his  goods  and  inhe- 
ritance to  be  confiscated.  Touched  with  the  worth  of 
the  man,  and  the  injustice  done  him,  some  of  Marlora- 
tus's  adversaries  wished  to  have  saved  him  ;  but  their  mo- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he,  (with  four  other  chief  citi- 
zens,) suffered  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  year 
1562^  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  drawn  on  a  sledge, 
the  constable  and  his  son  Monbrun,  (who  was  soon  after 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,)  behaved  with  great  inde- 
cency •,  and  one  Viliebon  added  a  blow  with  a  stick  to 
many  reproachful  speeches  -,  all  which  Marloratus  bore 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  meekness.  Before  he  was 
turned  off,  he  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  long  as  he 
was  permitted  ;  exhorting,  strengthening,  and  comforting 
his  fellow-sufferers,  who  with  himself,  after  glorifying 
GOD  together  in  doing  his  will,  now  glorified  him  in 
suffering  it.  While  they  were  hanging,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers struck  Marloratus's  legs  across  with  a  sword.  The 
providences  which  occurred  to  several  of  his  persecutors, 
after  this  event  were  not  a  little  extraordinary.  The 
captain  who  apprehended  him  was  murdered  within  three 
weeks  after,  by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his  own  company  : 
One  of  his  judges  died  of  a  bloody-flux,  which  was  so 
violent  as  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  physicians  :  Another, 
who  was  a  counsellor,  had  no  longer  a  passage  for  his 
water  but  at  his  anus,  and  that  with  such  a  stink,  that 
none  could  bear  to  come  near  him  to  give  him  any  assist- 
ance :  And  Viliebon,  who  had  struck  him  as  he  went  to 
execution,  being  invited  to  dinner,  soon  after,  by  mar- 
shal Vieile-Ville,  who  had  come  to  Rouen  upon  public 
affairs  ;  the  marshal  lamenting  in  discourse  the  present 
miseries  of  the.citv,  exhorted  Viliebon  as  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant, to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  several  abuses ; 
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■this  Villebon  took  so  ill,  that  he  said,  '  If  any  man  dare 
?  to  tax  me  for  not  carrying  myself  as  I  ought  in  my 
<  place,  I  would  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  he  lyed.'1 
Which  he  repeated  so  olten  over,  and  in  so  provoking  a 
manner,  that  the  marshal  rose  up  and  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  sword?  that  would  have  cleft  his  head  in  two,  if 
he  had  not  warded  it  off  with  his  hand  •,  which,  however, 
struck  off  that  hand,  with  which  he  had  with  equal  mean- 
ness and  cruelty  struck  the  suffering  Marloratus. 

His  Works,  which  are  subjoined,  shew  how  great  a 
loss  the  church  at  that  time  sustained  in  the  death  of  this 
learned  and  pious  divine. 

1.  Novi  lesiamenii  catholic  a  expos  itio  eccksiastica  :  ex  pro- 
bat  is  theologis,  quos  Dominus  ecclesia  sua  diver  sis  in  locis  de- 
dity  excerpt  a )  &  diligen!er  concinnata  :  Sive,  E'wliothcca  cx- 
positionum  Novi  Testament!  ;  id  est,  expositio  ex  prubatis  theo- 
hgis  collecta^  %3  in  unum  corpus  singulari  arttfiaio  conjiata  : 
Oi/ie  instar  bibHoihccce  multis  expositoribus  referta  esse  possit. 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva, 1585.  Of  this  work,  Dr  Willet  speaks  very  high- 
ly, and  wishes  that  such  another  exposition  had  appeared 
in  his  time  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Very  happily  for 
us  of  this  land,  we  have  now  several  upon  both  Testa- 
ments, of  which  that  of  Mr  Matthew  Henry  is  to  be 
named  among  the  first.  2.  An  Exposition  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  3.  An  exposition  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  4.  An 
Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.  5.  Thesaurus  totius 
canonic^  scripture,  in  locos  communes,  dogmatum,  &  phrasi- 
umy  crdine  alphabetico  digest  um.  This  work  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  William  Feuguerius  of  Rouen, 
afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  Levden,  to  whom  Mar- 
loratus left  it,  not  being  quite  finished  at  his  decease. 
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Olfgangus  Musctjlus  was  a  celebrated  German 
divine  and  Reformer,  whose  life  was  chequered 
with  many  extraordinary  particulars.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  cooper,  and  born  at  Dieuze  upon  Lorrain,  the  eighth  of 
September,    1497.      His  father,   seeing  him  inclined  to 

books, 
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books,  designed  him  for  a  scholar  ;  but  not  having  where* 
withal  to  educate  him  in  that  way,  Musculus  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  by  singing  from  door  to  door.  He  left  Dieuze  and 
travelled  into  Alsace,  and  after  going  through  several 
towns  in  that  country,  he  came  to  Rappersril,  where  a 
well-disposed  widow,  observing  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  she  thought,  promising  future  greatness  (in 
which  she  was  not  mistaken)  supported  him  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  schools  there,  till  he  was  one  day  taken  no- 
tice of  by  a  gentleman,  who  very  liberally  maintained  him 
during  his  stay  in  that  place.  From  Rappersril  he  went 
to  Selestadt,  where,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  ex- 
celled in  poetry,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
teacher. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  purposed  to  return  home  ;  and 
in  his  way,  calling  upon  his  aunt  at  Westreik,  she  took 
him  with  her  to  vespers,  in  a  convent  of  Benedictines, 
whore  Musculus  joined  in  singing  with  the  choristers,  and 
so  happily,  that  the  prior,  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
charmed  with  his  voice,  offered  him  the  habit  of  the  order 
gratis,  (a  favour  never  before  conferred  un  any  one,)  which 
he  accepted  ;  and  the  prior,  as  long  as  he  lived,  treated 
Musculus  as  his  own  son.  He  continued  in  this  monastry 
fifteen  years,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  with  great  applause,  especially  from  Claudius 
Cantiuncula,  a  learned  lawyer  of  those  days.  He  also  made 
great  proficiency  in  music.  And  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  devoted  himself  more  immediately  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, which  a  pious  old  monk  observing,  said,  <  If  you 
«  intend  to  become  a  good  preacher,  you  must  endeavour 
<  to  be  familiar  with  the  Bible.'  This  hint  Musculus 
wisely  improved,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  with  a  view,  in  due  time,  when  he  should  be- 
come a  public  preacher,  of  being  a  scribe  instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  like  a  man  that  is  an  house- 
holder, bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.  While  he  was  thus  exercised,  a  friend  took  occa- 
sion to  supply  him  with  Luther's  books,  which  by  this 
time  were  dispersed  in  Germany,  and  which,  while  he 
read  with  great  attention,  comparing  the  doctrines  with 
the  scriptures,  it  pleased  GOD  to  bless,  as  means  to 
his  conversion  from  popish  darkness  to  the  light  and 
belief  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  His  wise  and 
prudent  conversation,  accompanied  with  steadiness  and 
•_'eal,  made  so   strong   an  impression  upon   many  of  his 
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brother  Friars,  that  most  of  the  Benedictines  of  that  con- 
vent forsook  the  order  :  And  being  a  preacher  at  the  church 
of  Leixheim,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monastry,  he  was 
equally  successful  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  various 
ranks  of  people.  Among  other  noblemen  converted  to 
the  true  faith,  was  Reinhardus,  governor  of  -the  castle  at 
Lutzelstein,  and  in  great  favour  with  the  prince  Palatine. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  raised  himself  many  enemies,  and 
found  himself  exposed  to  many  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
upon  which  he  made  an  open  profession  of  Lutheranism. 

In  1527  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  and  the  same  year  married 
Margaret  Barth,  whom  he  had  betrothed  before  he  left  the 
monastry.  As  he  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  he  sent  his 
wife  to  service  in  a  clergyman's  family,  and  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  weaver,  who  dismissed  him  in  two  months, 
for  disputing  too  much  with  an  Anabaptist  minister,  that 
had  lodgings  in  the  house.  He  then  resolved  to  earn  his 
bread,  by  working  at  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg ;  but 
the  evening  before  he  was  to  begin  this  drudgery,  he  was 
informed  that  the  magistrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach 
every  Sunday,  in  the  village  of  Dorlisheim.  He  did  so; 
but  lodged  the  rest  of  the  week  at  Strasburg,  with  Martin 
Bucer,  from  whom  he  gained  a  livelihood,  by  transcribing  : 
For  Bucer  wrote  so  ill,  that  the  printers  could  not  read 
his  hand ;  nay,  he  was  often  puzzled  to  read  it  himself. 
Some  months  after,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Dorlisheim, 
where  he  suffered  the  rigours  of  poverty  with  great  con- 
stancy. His  only  moveable  was  the  little  bed  he  brought 
from  the  convent ;  which  however  was  occupied  by  his 
wife,  who  was  ready  to  lye-in,  while  he  lay  on  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw.  He  served  the  church  of  this  village 
a  whole  year,  without  receiving  one  farthing  of  stipend, 
through  the  oppression  of  the  abbey,  who  gathered  the 
tithes  and  revenues  of  it,  and  must  have  perished  through 
want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  had  not  assigned  him 
a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  was  called  back  to 
Strasburg,  to  have  the  function  of  minister-deacon  in  the 
princpial  church  conferred  upon  him  :  And  after  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  called  to  Augsburg,  where  he  began  to  preach  in  1531. 
Here  he  had  terrible  conflicts  to  sustain  with  the  Papists  ; 
yet  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  to  banish 
Popery  entirely.  In  1534,  the  senate  and  people  of  Augs- 
burg absolutely  discharged  them  from  preaching  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where  they  were 
allowed  to  say  mass:  And  these  eight  places  they  abolished, 
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with  all  their  trumpery,   in    15  37.     Musculus  served  the 
church  of  Augsburg  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  having  en- 
tered the  city,  and  re-established  the  Papists  in  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  he  found  it  necessary   for  his  own  safety 
to  decamp.     He  retired  to  Switzerland,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren following  soon  after  ;  and  was   invited  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Bern,  in    1549,  to  the  professorship   of  divinity. 
He  chearfully  accepted  this  invitation,  and  acquitted  him- 
self in  this  capacity  with   all  imaginable   pains  :  And,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  ac- 
cept of  any  employment,  though   several  were  offered  him 
elsewhere.     He  died  at  Bern,  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1563. 
He  was  employed  in  some  very  important  ecclesiastical  de- 
putations :  He  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  in 
1536,  to  the  synod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Eysnach,  for  the 
re-union  of  the  Protestants  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  : 
he  was  deputed  to  assist  at  the  conferences  which  were  held 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  during 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  years  1540 
and  1541  :  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  conference 
at  Ratisbon,  between  Melancthon  and  Eccius,  and  drew  up 
the  acts  of  it :  And  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dona- 
wert,  who  embraced  the  Reformation  in   1 544,  to  form 
them  into  a  church,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  true 
faith  among  them. 

Musculus  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learn- 
ing, and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  although  he  was  at  the  least  thirty- two  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  study  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he 
first  applied  to  the  former.  He  published  several  books, 
and  begaa  with  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 
The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  he  published  was, 
The  Comment  of  St  Chrysostom  upon  St  Paul's  epistles 
to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Thessalonians,  printed  at  Basil  in  1536.  He  afterwards 
published,  in  1540,  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Basil  •,  and,  after  that,  the  Scholia  of  the  same  father  upon 
the  Psalms,  several  treatises  of  St  Athanasius  and  St  Cyril, 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  Polybius. 

He  also  wrote  commentaries,  1.  On  Genesis.  2.  The 
Psalms.  3.  Matthew.  4.  John,  5.  Romans.  6.  Corin- 
thians. 7.  Philippians.  8.  Colossians..  9.  Thessalonians. 
JO.  1  Timothy.  11.  His  Common  Places.  12.  Upon 
the  Commandments.  13.  Of  Oaths.  14.  Of  the 
German  Wars.     15.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Worms 
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«  concerning  the  «  Popish  Mass."     Printed  at  Witten- 
berg. 

A  little  before  his  death,  his  biographer,  Melchior  Adam, 
says,  he  compose*}  the  following  verses,  to  which  we  have- 
added  a  translation  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr  ri  cplady,  in  which  it  has  been  given. 

Nil  super  est  vita,  frigus  pracordia  captat : 

Sed  tu>t  CHRIST E,   miki  vita  perennis  ades. 
Quid  trepidctS)  Anhna  ?  ad  scdes  abitura  quietis, 

En  tili  ductor  adest  An  gel  us  tilt  tuus. 
Linque  dor/turn  banc  meseram,  nunc  in  sua  fata  ruentem, 

Ouam  ti  bifida  Dei  dexter  a  restituet. 
Pec'casU  ?  scio  ;  sed  Christus  credent ib us  in  se 

Peccata  expurgat  sanguine  cimcta  suo. 
Horribilis  mors  est  ?  fateor  :  sed  prexima  vita  est, 

Ad  quam  te  Christe  gratia  cert  a  vocat. 
Presto  est  de  Satand,  peccato,  et  morte  triumphans 

Christus  :  ad  Hunc  igitur  Uta  alacrisque  migra. 

My  fainting  life  is  nearly  gone  ; 
My  Frame  is  chilPd  with  dying  Cold ; 
But  Jesusj  Thou,  my  better  Life, 
Canst  neither  sicken  nor  be  old. 

Why  tremblest,  then,  my  parting  Soul  ? 
To  Mansions  of  eternal  Rest 
That  Angel  waits  to  guide  thy  Way, 
And  bless  thee  there  among  the  Blest. 

Quit,  then,  O  quit,  this  wretched  House, 
Nor  at  its  Ruin  once  repine : 
God  soon  shall  bind  it  up  again, 
And  bid  it  with  new  Lustre  shine. 

But,  art  thou  all  defiTd  with  sins  ? 
Fear  not,  my  Soul,  thou  ne'er  shalt  fall  ; 
Believe  his  faithful  Word,  and  know, 
The  Blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse  them  all. 

Can  death  a  thousand  Horrors  shew  ? 
True,  Soul,  but  what  is  death  to  thee  I 
Life  is  at  hand,  the  promis'd  Life, 
And,  like  its  Giver,  sure  and  free. 

Lo  !  Christ,  o'er  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death, 
Yonder,  in  Triumph,  sits  on  high : 
Fly,  happy  Soul,  with  eager  Wings  j 
Away  to  Jesus,  swiftly  fly  !' 

JOHN 
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BISHOP  OF  OSSOllY  IN  IRELAND. 

TOHN  BALE  was  born  the  twenty-first  of  November, 
in  the  year  1495,  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk, 
near  Dunwich.  His  parents,  whose  names  were  Henry 
and  Margaret,  being  in  poor  circumstances,  and  encumber- 
ed with  a  large  family,  by  the  advice  of  their  then  popish 
priests,  entered  young  Bale,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the 
convent  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich  ;  and  from  thence  sent 
him  to  Jesus-College  at  Cambridge.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Romish  religion,  but  became  afterwards  a  Protestant. 
"  I  wandered  (says  he)  In  utter  ignorance  and  blindness 
"  of  mind  both  there  [Norwich]  and  at  Cambridge,  having 
«  no  tutor  or  patron  ;  till,  the  word  of  GOD  shining 
"  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  the  pure  foun- 
"  tains  of  true  divinity.  In  which  bright  rising  of  the 
"  New  Jerusalem,  being  not  called  by  any  monk  or  priest, 
"  but  seriously  stirred  up  by  the  illustrious  the  lord  Went- 
«  worth,  as  by  that  centurion  who  declared  Christ  to  be 
«  the  Son  of  GOD,  I  presently  saw  and  acknowledged 
"  my  own  deformity,  and  immediately,  through  the  Di- 
«  vine  Goodness,  I  was  removed  from  a  barren  mountain 
"  to  the  flowery  and  fertile  valley  of  the  gospel,  where  I 
«  found  all  things  built,  not  on  the  sand,  but  on  a  solid 
"  rock.  Hence  I  made  haste  to  deface  the  mark  of  wicked 
"  antichrist,  and  entirely  threw  off  his  yoke  from  me, 
«  that  I  might  be  partaker  of  the  lot  and  liberty  of  the 
"  sons  of  GOD.  And  that  I  might  never  more  serve 
««  so  execrable  a  beast,  I  took  to  wife  the  faithful  Dorothy, 
"  in  obedience  to  that  divine  command,  Let  him  that  can- 
"  not  contain  marry"  This  good  woman  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  his  future  exiles  and  troubles,  which 
not  long  afterwards  were  permitted  to  l\\\  upon  him. 

His  conversion,  and  publicly  preaching  against  the  po- 
pish doctrines,  however,  greatly  exposed  him  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Romish  clergy  •,  and  he  must  have  felt  their 
keenest  resentment,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  fa- 
mous lord  Cromwell,  then  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VIII. 

But 
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But  upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  Bale,  being  pressed 
with  the  celebrated  six  articles,  (commonly  called  the  whip 
with  six  i/r;/;p-j-,)was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Low-countrie;., 
where  he  resided  seven  or  eight  days  ;  during  which  time 
he  wrote  several  pieces,  chiefly  against  the  Romish  super- 
stitions, in  the  English  language.  He  was  recalled  into 
England  by  K.  Edward  VI.  and  presented  to  the  livinp-  of 
Bishopstoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  While  our 
Author  lived  retired  at  Bishopstoke,  about  five  miles  from 
Southampton,  (about  which  time  he  lived  in  great  familia- 
rity with  the  excellent  bishop  Ponet  of  Winchester,)  the 
king  went  to  Southampton,  where  Bale  waited  upon  him. 
His  majesty,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  dead, 
was  surprised  to  see  him,  and,  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in 
Ireland  being  then  vacant,  summoned  his  privy-council, 
and  appointel  him,  (August  15th,  1552,)  to  that  see: 
Whereupon  the  lords  present  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
our  Author. 

4  To  our  very  lovinge  friende  Doctour  Bale.  After 
4  our  hartye  commendacyons.  For  as  much  as  the  Kinges 
4  Majestic  is  minded  in  consideracyon  of  your  learninge, 
4  wysdome,  and  other  vertuouse  qualkyes,  to  bestowe 
*  upon  you  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande  presently 
4  voyde,  we  have  thought  mete  both  to  give  you  knowledge 
4  thereof,  and  therewithall  to  lete  you  understande,  that  his 
<  Majestie  wolde  ye  made  your  repay  re  hyther  to  the  courte 
c  as  soon  as  conveniently  ye  may,  to  the  end,  that  if  ye  be 
4  inclined  to  embrace  this  charge,  his  highncsse  mav  at 
4  your  comynge  give  such  ordre  for  the  farther  procedi'nge 
4  with  you  herin,  as  shall  be  convenient.  And  thus  we  bid 
4  you  hartily  farewell.  From  Southampton  the  16th  daye 
4  of  August  1552.  Your  lovinge  friendes,  W.  Winchestre, 
4  J.  Bedford,  H.  Suffolke,  W.  Northampton,  T.  Darcy,  T 
4  Cheine,  J.  Gate,  W.  Cecil!.' 

Our  Author  tells  us,  in  his  piece  entitled,  «  The  Vo- 
44  cacyion  of  John  Bale  to  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in 
44  Irelande,  &c."  that  he  refused  this  offer  at  first,  alledg- 
ing  his  poverty,  age,  and  want  of  health  ;  but  the  king 
not  admitting  this  excuse,  Dr  Bale  went  to  London  about 
six  weeks  after,  where  every  thing  relating  to  his  election 
and  confirmation  were  dispatched  in  a  few  days,  without 
any  manner  of  charge  or  expence.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
Deo-.~iber,  in  the  same  year,  he  set  out,  with  his  books 
arid  other  effects,  and  arrived  at  Bristol,  where  he  waited 
twenty-six  days  for  a  passage  to  Ireland.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  January,  he  embarked,   with  his  wife  and  one  ser- 
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vant,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Watcrford  $  and  from 
thence  went  by  land  to  Dublin.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March  following,  he  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Kiklare 
and  Down  j  and  at  the  same  time  Hugh  Goodacre,  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  our  Author,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  He  underwent  a  variety  of  persecutions  from 
the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  while  he  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours, in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pu- 
rity, to  correct  the  leud  practices  and  debaucheries  of  the 
priests,  to  abolish  the  mass,  and  to  establish  the  use  of  the 
new  book  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  in  England  ;  but  all 
his  labours  of  this  kind  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  death  of 
K.  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Q.  Mary,  and  himself 
exposed  so  much  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  Papists,  that 
his  life  was  frequently  endangered.  Once  in  particular, 
they  murdered  five  of  his  domestics,  who  were  making- 
hay  in  a  meadow  near  his  house,  and  would  probably  have 
attempted  the  same  upon  him,  if  the  governor  of  Kilkenny, 
hearing  of  it,  had  not  come  to  his  defence  with  an  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  three  hundred  footmen.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  he  expended  the  whole  nearly  of  his 
episcopal  revenue  in  acts  of  piety  and  beneficence.  Yet 
no  liberality  or  goodness  could  stop  the  rage  of  his  popish 
adversaries,  who  were  implacably  offended  at  his  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  success  which  GOD 
was  pleased  to  give  it. 

At  length,  the  bishop  receiving  intimations,  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  conspiring  his  death, he  withdrew  from 
his  see,  and  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  Afterwards,  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape  in  a  small  trading  vessel  in 
that  port,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
man  of  war,  who  rifled  him  of  all  his  money,  apparel, 
and  effects.  This  ship  was  drove  by  stress  of  weather  into 
St  Ives  in  Cornwall,  where  our  prelate  was  taken  up  on 
suspicion  of  treason.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
the  bishop  by  one  Walter  an  Irishman,  who  was  pilot  of 
the  Dutch  ship,  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
bishop's  money,  which  was  in  the  captain's  hands.  When 
our  Author  was  brought  to  his  examination  before  one  of 
the  bailiffs  of  the  town,  he  desired  the  bailiff  to  ask  Walter, 
how  long  he  had  known  him,  and  what  treason  he,  [the 
bishop,]  had  committed.  Walter  replied,  lie  had  never 
heard  of,  nor  seen  him,  till  he  was  brought  into  that  ship. 
Then  said  the  bailifr,  What  treason  have  you  known 
by  this  honest  gentleman  ?  For  I   promise  you  he  looks 

like 
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like  an  honest  man.  Marry,  said  Walter,  he  would  have 
fled  into  Scotland.  (The  vessel  in  which  the  bishop  em- 
barked in  the  port  of  Dublin  was  bouncf  for  Scotland.) 
Why,  said  the  bailiff,  know  you  any  impediment  why  he 
should  not  have  gone  into  Scotland  ?  If  it  be  treason  for  a 
man,  having  business  in  Scotland,  to  go  thither,  it  is  more 
than  I  knew  before.  Walter  was  so  confounded  by  what 
the  bailiff  said,  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  captain  and  purser  coming  in  deposed  in  favour 
of  the  bishop,  assuring  the  bailiff  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  and  that  Walter  was  a  vile  fellow,  and  deserved  np 
credit.  For  the  captain,  our  author  observes,  was  afraid 
lost  the  money  he  had  stripped  him  of  should  be  taken  out 
of  his  hands*. 

The  bishop  being  discharged,  they  sailed  from  thence, 
and  after  a  passage  of  several  days,  the  ship  arrived  in 
Dover  Road,  where  the  poor  bishop  was  again  put  in  dan- 
ger by  a  false  accusation.  One  Martin,  a  frenchman  by 
birth,  but  an  English  pirate,  persuaded  the  Dutch  captain 
and  his  crew,  that  our  Author  had  been  the  principal  in- 
strument in  putting  down  the  mass  in  England,  and  in 
keeping  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Gardiner,  so  long 
in  the  tower  •,  and  that  he  had  poisoned  the  king.  With 
this  information,  the  captain  and  purser  went  ashore,  car- 
rying with  them  our  Author's  episcopal  seal,  and  two  let- 
ters sent  him  from  Conrad  Gesner,  and  Alexander  Alesius, 
with  commendations  from  Pellican,  Pomeranus,  P.  Me- 
lancthon,  Joachimus  Camerarius,  Matthias  Flaccius,  and 
other  learned  men,  who  were  desirous  to  inform  themselves 
in  the  doctrines  and  antiquities  of  the  English  church. 
They  had  likewise  taken  from  him  the  letter  from  the  coun- 
cil, concerning  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossorv, 
These  things  aggravated  the  charge  against  him.  For  the 
episcopal  seal  was  construed  to  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the 
king's  seal,  the  two  letters  were  heretical,  and  the  coun- 
cil's letter  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen.  When  the 
captain  returned  to  the  ship,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the 
bishop  to  London  ;  but  at  length  they  resolved  to  send  the 
purser  and  one  more,  with  a  message  to  the  council  in 
relation  to  the  affair.  However,  this  resolution  was  drop- 
ped, upon  our  Author's  strong  remonstrances  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  his  agreement  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  his  ran- 
som, on  his  arrival  in  Holland. 

He  was  carried  into  Zealand,  and  lodged  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  four  owners  of  the  ship,  who  treated  the 
bishop  with  great  civility  and   kindness.      He   had  but 

twenty- 
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twenty-six  days  allowed  him  for  raising  the  money  agreed 
upon  for  his  ransom,  and  could  not  obtain  the  liberty  of 
going  abroad  to  find  out  his  friends.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  threatened  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  gaol, 
sometimes  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  sometimes 
to  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  clergy,  at  other  times 
to  be  sent  to  London,  or  else  to  be  delivered  to  the  queen's 
ambassador  at  Brussels.  At  last  his  kind  host  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  desired  the  captain  to  consider  how  far 
he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  his-  commission,  in  misusing 
a  subject  of  England,  with  which  nation  they  were  not  at 
war.  This  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  captain 
was  persuaded  to  take  only  thirty  pounds  for  the  bishop's 
ransom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  pay  it,  and  so  to  discharge 
him.  From  Holiand  he  retired  to  Basil  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  continued  during  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary. 

On  the  accession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  his  bishopric  in  Ireland,  contenting  him- 
self with  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted the  fifteenth  January,  1560,  and  in  which  city 
lie  died  in  November,  1 563,  being  then  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  oi  that 
place. 

This  prelate  is  author  of  a  celebrated  Work,  containing 
the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain, 
written  in  Latin.  When  it  first  made  its  appearance,  it 
was  entitled  Summarium  illustriurn  Majoris  Frytannice,  bio. 
Wescl,  1549.  It  was  addressed  to  K.  Edward  VI.  and 
contained  cnlv  two  centuries  of  writers.  He  afterwards 
added  four  more,  and  made  several  additions  and  correc- 
tions throughout  the  whole  work.  The  title  of  the  book 
thus  enlarged  is  as  follows,  Scrtptcrum  iUustrlum  Majoris 
Brytann'ue,  quam  nunc  Angliara  isf  Scctiam  vacant,  Catalo- 
gus,  a  Japheto,  per  3ol8  annos  usque  ad  annum  hunc  Domini 
1557,  ex  Beroso,  Gennadio,  Bedd,  Hsmriq,  Bostone  Buriensi, 
Frumentario,  Capgravo,  Bostio,  Burello,  Trissa,  Trithcmio, 
Gesnero,  Joanne  Lelando,  atque  aliis  auihovilus  colleclus,  et 
ix.  centurias,  continent,  rd.c.  &c.  Basil,  apud  Joannem  Opo- 
rinum.  This  title  at  full  length,  is  an  exceeding  good 
analysis  of  the  Author's  design  in  this  work.  It  informs 
us,  that  the  writers,  whose  lives  are  there  treated  of,  are 
those  of  the  Greater  Britain,  namely,  England  and  Scot- 
land ',  that  the  work  commences  from  Japhet,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  is  carried  down,  through  a  series  of 
3618  years,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1557,  at  which  time 
the  Author  was  an  exile  for  religion  in  Germany  ',  that  it 

is 
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is  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  as  fierosus, 
Gennadius,  Bede,Honorius,  Boston  of  Bury,  Frumentarius, 
Capgrave,  Bostius,  Burellus,  Trithemius,  Gesner,  and  our 
antiquarian  John  JLeland  ;  that  it  consists  of  nine  centu- 
ries, comprising  the  antiquity,  origin,  annals,  places, 
successes,  the  more  remarkable  actions,  sayings,  and  writ- 
ings of  each  author  •,  in  all  which,  a  due  regard  is  had  to 
chronology.     The  whole  with  this  particular  view,  <  That 

*  the  actions  of  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the  elect-  rninis- 
«  ters  of  the  church  may  historically  and  aptly  correspond 
'  with  the  mysteries  described  in  the  Revelation,   the 

*  stars,  angels,  horses,  trumpets,  thunderings,  heads, 
c  horns,  mountains,  vials,  and  plagues,  through  everv 
(  age  of  the  same  church.'  There  are  appendixes  to  many 
of  the  articles ;  also  an  account  of  such  actions  of  the 
contemporary  popes  as  are  omitted  by  their  flatterers,  Car- 
sulanus,  Platina,  and  the  like  -,  together  with  the  actions 
of  the  monks,  particularly  those  of  the  mendicant  order, 
who  (he  supposes)  are  meant  by  the  locusts  in  the  Reve- 
lation, chap.  ix.  ver.  3  8c  7.  To  these  appendixes  is  added 
a  perpetual  succession  both  of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  an- 
tichrists of  the  church,  with  curious  instances  from  the 
histories  of  various  nations  and  countries  ;  in  order  to  ex- 
pose their  adulteries,  debaucheries,  strifes,  seditions,  sects, 
deceits,  poisonings,  murders,  treasons,  and  innumerable 
impostures.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Otho  Henry,  prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  duke  of  both  the  Bavarias,  and 
elector  of  the  Roman  empire  •,  and  the  epistle  dedicatory 
is  dated  from  Basil  in  September,  1557.  In  February,  1559, 
came  out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of 

five  more  centuries,  making  in  all  fourteen  \  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  writers  before  the  deluge  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  a  description  of  England  from 
Paulus  Jovius,  George  Lilly,  John  Leland,  Andrew  Altha- 
merus,  and  others.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  count 
Zkradin,  and  Dr  Paul  Scalichius  of  Lika. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  other  Works,  as 
given  by  Mr  Fuller.  The  titles  are  not  given,  only  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  briefly  expressed  ;  for  as  our 
Author's  pieces  are  very  scarce,  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
all  the  titles.  Those  he  compiled  whilst  he  was  yet  a"  Pa- 
pist are, 

«  1.  A  Bundle  of  Things  worth  knowing.  2.  The 
Writers  from  Elias.  3.  The  Writers  from  Berthold. 
4.  Additions  to  Trithemius.  5.  German  Collections, 
6.  French  Collections.  7.  English  Collection*.  8.  Di- 
vers 
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vers  "Writings  of  divers  learned  Men.  9.  Catalogue  of 
Generals.  10.  The  Spiritual  War.  11.  The  Castle 
of  Peace.  12.  Sermons  for  Children.  13,  To  the  Sy- 
nod at  Hull.  M.  Answer  to  certain  questions.  15. 
Addition  to  Palaonydorus.  10.  The  History  of  Patron- 
17.  The  Story  of  Simon  the  Englishman.  18. 
The  Story  of  Francis  Senensis.  19.  The  Story  of  Bro- 
card.  20.  A  Commentary  on  Mantuan's  Preface  to  his 
Fasti.  The  following  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced 
Popery,  first  in  Latin:  1.  The  Heliades  of  the  English. 
z±.  Notes  on  the  three  Tomes  of  Walden.  3.  On  the 
Bundle  of  Tares.  4.  On  Polydore  dc  Rerum  Inventi- 
onibus.  5.  On  Textor's  Officia.  6.  On  Capgrave's  Ca- 
talogue. 7.  On  Barnes's  Lives  of  the  Popes.  8.  The 
Acts  of  the  Popes  of  Rome.  9.  A  Translation  of  Thorpe's 
Examination.  Secondly,  in  English  metre,  and  several 
sorts  of  verse :  1 .  The  Life  of  John  Baptist.  2.  Of 
John  Baptist's   Preaching.     3.  Of   Christ's  Temptation. 

4.  Two  Comedies  of  Christ's  Baptism  and  Temptations. 

5.  A  Comedy  of  Christ  at  twelve  Years  old.  6.  A 
Comedy  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  7.  A  Comedy  of 
the  High  Priest's  Council.  S.  A  Comedy  of  Simon  the 
Leper.  9.  A  Comedy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet.  10.  Two  Comedies  (or 
rather  Tragedies)  of  Christ's  Passion.  11.  Two  Co- 
medies of  Christ's  Burial  and  Resurrection.  12.  A 
Poem  of  God's  Promises.  13.  Against  those  that  per- 
vert God's  Word.  14.  Of  the  corrupting  of  God's 
Laws.  15.  Against  Carpers  and  Traducers.  K>.  A 
Defence  of  K.  John.  17.  Of  K.  Henry's  two  Mar- 
riages. 18.  Of  Popish  Sects.  19.  Of  Popish  Treach- 
eries. 20.  Of  Thomas  Becket's  Impostures.  21.  The 
Image  of  Love.  22.  Pammachius's  Tragedies,  trans- 
ited into  English.  23.  Christian  Sonnets.  The  fol- 
lowing in  English  Prose.  1.  A  Commentary  on  St 
John's  Apocalypse.  2.  A  Locupletation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 3.  WicklifFe's  War  with  the  Papists.  4.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle's  Trials.  5.  An  Apology  for  Barnes. 
G.  A  Defence  of  Gray  against  Smith.  7.  John  Lambert's 
Confession.  8.  Anne  Askew's  Martyrdom.  9.  Of  Lu- 
ther's Decease.  10.  The  Bishop's  Alcoran.  11.  The 
Man  of  Sin.  12.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  13.  Against 
Antichrists,  or  false  Christs.  14<.  Against  Baal's  Priests, 
or  Balaamites.  15.  Against  the  Clergy's  single  I^ife.  16. 
A  Dispatch  of  Popish  Vows  and  Priesthood.  17.  The 
Acts  of  English  Votaries  in  two  Parts.    ^18.    Of  Lle- 

retics 
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vet'cs  indeed.  19.  Against  the  Popish  Mass.  20.  The 
Drunkard's  Mass.  21.  Against  Popish  Persuasions. 
22.  Against  Standish  the  Impostor.  23.  Against  Bonner's 
Articles.  2+.  Certain  Dialogues.  25.  To  Elizabeth  the 
King's  Daughter.  26.  Against  customary  -Swearing. 
27.  On  Mantuan  of  Death.  28.  A  Week  before  God. 
29.  Of  his  Calling  to  a  Bishoprick.  SO.  Of  Leland's 
Journal,  or  an  Abridgement  of  Leland,  with  Additions. 
31.  A  Translation  of  Sebald  Heyden's  Apology  against 
Salve  Regina.  "±.  A  Translation  of  Gardiner's  Oration 
of  true  Obedience,  and  Bonner's  Epistle  before  it,  with 
a  Preface  to  it,  Notes  on  it,  and  an  Epilogue  to  the 
Reader." 

Gesner,  in  his  Bibiiotheca,  calls  bishop  Bale,  vir  dili- 
gentissimus,  (  a  writer  of  the  first  diligence  ;'  and  bishop 
Godwin,  in  his  treatise  c  the  Conversion  of  the  Britons  to 
Christianity  >  gives  him  the  character  of  a  laborious  en- 
quirer into  the  British  antiquities.  The  reverend  Laurence 
Humphrey,  in  his  Vaticiniurn  de  Romdy  has  this  distich  on 
our  Author : 

Plurima  Luther  us  pate  fecit,  Plaiina  mult  a  ^ 
Qiuedam  Vergerius,  cuncta  Balaus  habei. 

That  is,  Luther  and  Platina  discovered  many  things,  [viz. 
the  errors  and  frauds  of  the  Papists]  and  Vergerius  some  ; 
but  Bale  detected  them  all.  Valentine  Henry  Vogler,  (in 
his  Introduct.  Universal,  in  not  it.  Scriptor.  c,  22.)  <  thinks 
<  it  will  be  less  matter  of  wonder,  that  Bale  inveighs 
«  with   so  much   asperity  against  the  power  of  the  pope, 

*  when  it  is  considered,  that  England  was  more  grievously 

*  oppressed,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  holy  see,  than  any 
«  other  kingdom  ' — And  adds,  *  that  notwithstanding  our 
1  Author  had   rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  Papists, 

*  yet  his  very  enemies  could  not  help  praising  his  Cata- 

*  logue  of  English  Writers.' 


W  1  L  L  1  A  M    FARE  L. 

rT  HERE  are  diversities   of  gifts   (says   the   apostle)   but 

it  is  the  same  Spirit :  And   this   Spirit  divideth  to  every 

man  severally  as  he  will,      GOD.  useth   all  sorts  of  means 

Vol.  11/  *  G  for 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  to  shew  us,  that  all 
means  are  in  his  hand  :  And  he  suffers  many  persons  to 
come  within  the  sound  and  compass  of  them,  who  are 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  them,  to  demonstrate,  that  not 
all  the  means  in  the  world  can  have  any  efficacy,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  divine  power.  He  uses  some- 
times soft  and  lenient  methods,  and  sometimes  cutting 
and  severe.  To  some  souls  he  blesses  the  gentle  persua- 
sives and  comforts  of  a  Bornabas ;  while  to  others  he  suc- 
ceeds the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges,  to 
awaken  them  from  their  sins,  and  to  drive  them  from 
ruin. 

Of  this  latter  kind  was  William  Farel,  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  This  learned  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  and  most  intrepid  Reformer,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  was  born  at  Gap, 
in  the  year  1489.  He  studied  philosophy  and  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues  at  Paris  with  great  success,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine. 
Briconnet  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  being  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formed religion,  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  diocese  in 
the  year  1521  ;  but  the  persecution,  raised  there  against 
those  that  were  styled  ktretics>  in  the  year  15C;S,  obliged 
him  to  seek  his  security  out  of  France.  He  retired  to 
Strasburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  readily  admitted  him  as 
a  brother  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  received  as  such  bv  Zuin- 
glius  at  Zurich,  by  Haller  at  Berne,  and  by  Oecolampadius 
at  Basil  *.'  As  he  was  thought  a  very  proper  man  for  the 
purpose,  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  Reformation  of 
religion  at  Montbellecard,  in  which  design  he  was  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Wittenberg,  who  was  lord  of  that  place  ;. 
and  he  succeeded  in  it  most  happily.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  most  lively  zeal,  which  however  he  tempered  a  little 
according  to  Oecolampadius's  advice.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  warmth  is  recorded  of  him,  which  however 

we 


*  At  Bafil,  in  l."i4,  Farel  propofed  feveral  thefeS  for  public  difputa 
tions-,  amoi),!  which  w  re  the  following: 

M   That  C.hrilt  bath  prescribed  for  us  a  perfect  rule  of  lire, 

"  That  the  commands  of  CI > rift  are  to  be  obeyed ;  among  which  it  is 
lt  ordained,  that  they,  who  have  not  the  gift  of  continence,  mould  marry. 

"  That  lo.i'j;  and  wordy  prayers  are  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  the 
"   precept  of  Chrlft. 

•'  That  he,  who  believes  that  he  (hall  be  faved  andjuftified  by  bis  own 
"  rightooufnefs  and  (irength,  makes  himself  God. 

"  That  fuch  facirfices,  as  the  Holy  Ghoft  »refcribcs,  are  to  be  offered  f 
*'  God  alone." 
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we  do  not  pretend  to  justify.  Once  on  a  procession-day, 
he  pulled  out  of  the  priest's  hand  the  image  of  St  An- 
thony, and  threw  it  from  a  bridge  into  the  river  :  It  is  a 
wonder  he  was  not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  Erasmus 
did  by  no  means  like  Farel's  temper,' as  appears  from  what 
he  wrote  of  him  to  the  official  of  Berancon.  g  You  have 
«  (says  he,)  in  your  neighbourhood  the  new  evangelist 
♦  Farel ;  than  whom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false,  more 
'  virulent,  move  seditious.'  He  has  given  a  frightful  cha- 
racter of  him  elsewhere,  and  even  descended  to  the  mean- 
ness of  giving  him  a  nick- name.  But  he  thought  Farel 
Jiad  abused  him  in  some  of  his  writings,  and  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  altogether  believed  in  every  thing  he  says  of  him. 
Farel  was  blunt ;  but  Erasmus. could  trim  and  walk  in  so 
iine  a  line  between  error  and  truth,  that  it  required  a  con- 
siderable share  of  penetration  to  discern  sometimes  to 
which  he  belonged. 

In  the  year  1528,  he  had  the  same  success  in  promot- 
ing the  Reformation  in  the  city  of  Aigle,  and  soon  after 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Morat.  He  went  afterwards  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  the  year  i  529,  and  disputed  against  the  Roman 
catholic  party  with  so  much  power,  that  this  city  em- 
braced the  Reformed  religion,  and  established  it  entirely 
on  the  fourth  of  November,  1530.  He  was  sent  a  deputy 
to  the  synod  of  Waldenses,  held  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne. 
Hence  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  and  Viret  laboured 
against  popery  :  But  the  grand  vicar,  and  the  other  clergy 
resisted  him  writh  so  much  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.  He  was  called  back  in  the  year  1534,  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  then  renounced  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  :  And  he  was  the  chief  person  that  procured  the 
perfect  abolition  of  popery  in  the  next  year.  Added  to 
this,  he  was  the  great  means  of  fixing  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
where  neither  of  them  met  with  that  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion which  they  both  deserved ;  for, 

In  the  year  1538,  he  was  banished  with  his  great  friend 
Calvin  from  Geneva,  and  retired  to  Basil,  and  afterwards 
to  Neufchatel,  where  there  w.as  great  probability  of  a  large 
evangelical  harvest.  From  thence  he  went  to  Metz,  but 
had  a  thousand  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and  at  length 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of  Gorze,  where  the 
count  of  Furstemberg  protected  him  and  the  new  converts. 
But  they  could  not  continue  there  long  \  for  they  were 
presentlv  besieged  in  the  abbey?  and  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render, upon  a  capitulation.  Farel  very  happily  escaped, 
though  strict  search  wis  made  after  him,  having  been  put 

%  i» 
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in  a  cart  among  the  sick  and  infirm.  He  took  upon  hiiw 
his  former  functions  of  a  minister  at  Neufchatel,  whence 
he  took  now  and  then  a  journey  to  Geneva.  He  went  to. 
Geneva  in  the  year  1564,  to  take  his  lastieave  of  Calvin, 
who  was  dangerously  ill.  He  took  a  second  journey  to 
Mctz  in  the  year  1565,  being  invited  by  his  ancient  flock, 
to  come  and  see  the  fruits  of  the  seed,  which  he  had  sown 
in  their  hearts.  He  returned  to  Neufchatel,  and  died 
there  the  thirteenth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  sevehtpsixth  of  ins  age,  having  survived  his  good 
friend  Calvin  not  more,  (say  some,}  than  eleven  months, 
but,  according  to  Melchior  Adam,  one  year,  three  months, 
and  fourteen  days. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  left  a  son,  who 
was  then  but  one  year  old,  and  who  survived  him  but 
three  years.  Though  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  preach 
than  to  write  books,  yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  few 
pieces.  The  difficulties  this  minister  underwent  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  and  the  courage  he  shewed  in 
surmounting  them  all,  are  almost  incredible.  He  was  to 
be  bent  bv  no  difficulties,  affrighted  by  no  threats,  and 
overcome  by  no  malice,  that  men  or  devils  could  give 
him.  Yet  with  all  this  invincible  courage,  he  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  piety,  learning  and  innocency  of 
life,  but  the  most  exemplary  and  unassuming  modesty. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  great  ardour 
and  force  of  expression,  insomuch  that,  says  Melchior 
Adam,  <  he  seemed  rather  to  thunder,  than  to  speak.' 
And  he  possessed  such  a  wonderful  gift  of  prayer,  that  he 
not  only  appeared  wrapt  up  himself  with  the  life  of  hea- 
ven, but  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  his  audience  thither.  He 
was  often  surrounded  with  drawn  swords :  Bells  were 
rung  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  but  in  vain  :  They 
could  neither  interrupt  nor  terrify  the  preacher.  And 
when  they  haled  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  it  was 
inquired  of  him,  <  by  whose  command  and  desire  he  pre- 
i  sumed  to  preach  ;'  he  answered,  with  his  usual  intre- 
pidity,— by  the  command  of  *  Christ \  and  the  desire  of  his  mem- 
bers ;  and  then  went  to  defend  himself  in  a  manner,  they 
could  answer  in  no  better  form  than  by  persecution.  His 
marriage  was  thought  very  strange,  and  out  of  season,  bv 
his  friends  :  But  he  was  not  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  to 
make  them  approve  of  it.  He  married,  as  it  is  said,  for 
the  sake  of  an  help-mate  in  his  old  age  :  He  married  ta 
shew,  that  a  state  oi  celibacy  is  neither  meritorious  nor 
satisfactory,  as  they  of  the  Romish  church  assert :  And 

he 
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•lie  married  to  prove,   that   the  grace  of  a  perpetual  conti- 
nency  is  neither  given  to  all,  nor  for  ever. 

He  published  only  some  disputations,  which  he  had  held 
at  Basil  and  Bern  ;  being,  as  we  observed  before,  much 
more  considerable  as  a  preacher  than  a  writer. 


M  I  L  E  S   C  O  V  E  It  I)  A  L  E, 

BISHOP   OF    EXETER. 

f  THIS  pious  Reformer  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
*  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  being  educated  in  the 
Romish  religion,  became  an  Augustine  monk.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Tubingen  in  Germany,  and  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Cambridge.  By  GOD's  grace  embracing 
the  Reformation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and,  as 
Bale  tells  us,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  who,  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  church  of  England  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to- 
gether with  Dr  Robert  Barnes,  taught  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  and  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  He  assisted  Tindale  and  Rogers  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  the  years  1532 
and  1537,  which  he  afterwards  revised  and  corrected  for 
another  edition  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  which 
was  printed  in  or  about  the  year  1540.  Dr  Coverdaie 
succeeded  Dr  John  Harman,  alias  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
Exeter,  August  the  fourteenth,  in  the  year  155 J,  being 
promoted  propter  /ingularem  sacrarum  literarum  doctrinam^ 
moresque  probalissimos ;  i.e.  'on  account  of  his  extraor- 
<  dinary  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  his  unblemished  cha- 
«  racier.'  The  patent  for  conferring  this  bishopric  on 
him,  though  a  married  man,  is  dated  August  14th,  I551y 
at  Westminster.  Upon  the  accession  of  O.  Mary  to  the 
throne,  bishop  Coverdaie  wras  ejected  from  his  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison  •,  out  of  which  he  was  released  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  as  a  very 
great  favour,  permitted  to  go  into  banishment.  x  In  his  con- 
finement, he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  famous  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  we  have  given  our  Readers  in  the 
first  volume,  under  the  article  of  Ferrar.  Upon  this  ejec- 
tion, Harman  was  reinstated.     Soon  after  Q.  Elizabeth's 
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accession  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  bt»t 
refused  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  passed  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  time  in  a  private  manner.  He  died  May 
20,  1.067)  in  a  good  old  age,  viz.  at  the  age  of  eighty-on  , 
at  London,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew by  the  Exchange)  attended  to  his  grave  by  vast  crouds 
of  people.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  justly  admired, 
and  very  much  followed. 

He  was  Author  of  several  Tracts.  He  wrote,  1.  "The 
Christen  Rule,  or  State  of  all  the  Worlde  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  :  and  how  every  Man  Shulde  lyve  to  please 
God  in  his  callynge.  2.  The  Christen  State  of  Matry- 
monye,  wherein  Husbandes  and  Wyfes  maye  lerne  to 
keepe  House  together  with  Loue.  The  original  of  holy 
Wedloke  ;  when,  where,  how,  and  of  whom  it  was  insti- 
tuted and  ordeyned  ;  what  it  is  •,  how  it  oughte  to  proc- 
cade  ;  what  be  the  occasions,  frute,  and  commodities 
thereof :  contrarywyse  how  shamefull  and  horrible  a 
thing  Whoredome  and  Aduoutry  [Adultery]  is;  how  one 
ought  also  to  chose  hym  a  mete  and  convenient  Spouse  to 
keep  and  increace  the  mutual  Loue,  Trouth  and  Dewtye 
of  Wedloke  ;  and  how  maried  Folkes  shulde  bring  up 
theyer  Chyldren  in  the  Feare  of  God.  3.  A  Christen 
Exhortation  to  customable  Swearers.  What  a  ryghte  and 
lawfull  Othe  is ;  whan,  and  before  whome  it  oughte  to 
be.  4.  The  Maner  of  sayenge  Grace,  or  gyvyng  Thankes 
to  God,  after  the  Doctrine  of  Lloly  Scvypture.  5.  The 
old  Fayth  :  an  evident  Probacion  out  of  the  Holy  Scryp- 
ture,  that  the  Christen  Fayth  (which  is  the  ryghte,  true, 
olde,  and  undoubted  Fayth)  hath  endured  sens  the  begin- 
nyng  of  the  Worlde.  Herein  hast  thou  also  a  siioit 
summe  of  the  whole  Byblc,  and  a  Probacion,  that  al  ver- 
tuous  Men  have  pleased  God,  and  wer  saved  through  the 
Christen  Fayth.  These  pieces  are  printed  together  in  a 
small  duodecimo,  and  a  black  letter,  in  the  year  L547.  6. 
A  faythfull  and  true  Prognostication  upon  the  year 
M.CCCC.xlix.  and  parpetualy  after  to  the  Worldes 
Ende,  gathered  out  of  the  Prophecies  and  Scryptures  of 
God,  by  the  Experience  and  Practice  of  hys  Workes, 
very  comfortable  for  all  Christen  Hertes ;  divided  into 
Seven  Chapters.  7.  A  spirituali  Almauacke,  wherein 
every  Christen  Man  and  Woman  may  see  what  they  oughte 
daylye  to  do,  or  leaue  undone.  Not  after  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Papistes,  not  after  the  Lernynge  of  Ptolomy,  or 
other  Heythen  Astronomers,  but  out  of  the  very  true  and 
wholsome  Doctryne  of  God  our  Almyghty  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, 
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ther,  shewed  unto  us  in  his  holy  Worde  by  his  Prophets, 
Apostels,  but  specyally  by  his  dere  Sonne  Jesus  Christ  : 
and  is  to  be  kept  not  only  this  newe  Yeare,  but  conty- 
nualy  unto  the  Daye  of  the  Lorde's  coming  agayne. 
These  two  were  printed  in  a  thin  duodecimo,  and  a  black 
letter,  at  London,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwellynge  at  the  longc 
Shoppe  in  the  Poultry  under  Saynt  Myldred's  church,  cum 
privelegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Bale  ascribes  some  other 
pieces  to  oar  author ;  particularly,  a  Confutation  of  John 
Standish,  a  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  Concordance 
to  the  New  Testament,  a  Christian  Catechism,  and  some 
Translations  from  Bullinger,  Luther,  Osiander,  Johannes 
Campensis  and  Erasmus." 


J  O  H  N     J  E  W  E  L, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

f [HIS  great  man  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1522,  at  Buden,  in 
the  parish  of  Berinber,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ;  and, 
though  a  younger  brother,  inherited  his  father's  name. 
His  mother's  name  was  Bellamy  •,  and  he  had  so  great  an 
esteem  for  it  and  her,  that  he  engraved  it  on  his  signet, 
and  had  it  always  imprinted  on  his  heart  •,  a  lasting  testi- 
mony both  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  kindness  to  him. 

His~father  was  a  gentleman  descended  rather  of  an  an- 
cient and  good,  than  very  rich  family.  It  is  observed, 
that  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  that  estate  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  this  great  man.  And 
yet  such  was  the  number  of  his  children,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  this,  when  young,  wanted  the  assistance  of  good 
men  for  the  promoting  of  his  studies  ;  for  it  is  said  his 
father  left  ten  children  between  sons  and  daughters  be- 
hind him. 

This  John  Jewel  proving  a  lad  of  pregnant  parts,  and 
of  a  sweet  and  industrious  nature  and  temper,  was  from 
his  youth  dedicated  to  learning  •,  and  with  great  care  cul- 
tivated by  his  parents  nnd  masters,  which  he  took  so  well, 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  feast  of  St  James,   he  was  admitted  in  Merton -college 
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in  Oxford,  under  one  Mr  Peter  Burrey,  a  man  neither 
of  any  great  learning,  nor  much  addicted  to  the  Refor- 
mation, which  then  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL) 
went  on  but  slowly,  and  with  much  irregularity  in  its  mo- 
tions But  we  are,  however,  obliged  to  his  first  tutor  for 
this,  that  he  committed  Mr  Jewel  to  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
a  fellow -of  the  same  college,  and  afterwards  first  minister 
of  Cleave,  and  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  Was  a  man 
both  of  more  learning  and  of  a  better  faith  ;  and  pru- 
dently instilled,  together  with  his  other  learning,  those 
excellent  principles  into  this  young  gentleman,  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  darling  and  wonder  of  his  age. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  college,  a  plague  hap- 
pening in  Oxford,  he  removed  to  a  place  called  Croxham, 
where  being  lodged  in  a  low  room,  and  studying  hard  in 
the  night,  he  got  a  lameness  by  a  cold  which  attended 
him  to  his  grave ;  having  spent  almost  four  years  in  this 
college,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  A  D.  1539,  the  one  and 
thirtieth  of  Henry  VIIL  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was,  by  the  procurement  of  one  Mr  Slater,  and  Mr 
Burrey  and  Mr  Parkhurst,  his  two  tutors,  removed  into 
Corpus  Christi-college  in  the  same  university,  where,  I 
suppose,  he  met  with  something  of  an  encouragement ; 
but  it  is  much  mere  certain  he  met  with  envy  from  his 
equals,  who  often  suppressed  his  ingenious  exercises,  and 
read  others  that  were  more  like  their  own. 

The  twentieth  day  of  October  in  the  following  year, 
he  took  his  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  a  great 
and  general  applause;  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
more  vigour  than  before,  beginning  them  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  them  till  ten  at  night,  so  that 
he  seemed  to  need  somebody  to  put  him  in  mind  of  eating. 

Being  now  attained  to  a  great  reputation  for  learning, 
he  began  to  instruct  others,  and,  among  the  rest,  Anrhony 
Parkhurst  was  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr  John  Park- 
hurst his  tutor,  which  was  a  great  argument  of  his  un- 
common worth  and  industry. 

Being  thus  employed,  he  was  chosen  reader  of  huma- 
nity and  rhetoric,  of  his  own  college,  and  he  managed 
this  place  seven  years  with  great  applause  and  honour. 
His  example  taught  more  than  any  precepts  could  ;  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  read  all 
Erasmus's  works,  and  imitated  them  too,  for  it  was  his 
custom  to  write  something  every  day ;  and  it  was  his 
common  saying,  that  men  "  acquired  more  learning  by  a 
(*  frequent  exercising  their  pens,  than   by  reading  many 
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«  books.''  He  affected  ever  rather  to  express  himself 
fluently,  neatly,  and  with  great  weight  of  argument  ana 
strength  of  reason,  than  in  hunting  after  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  cadences  of  words,  though  he  under- 
stood them,  no  man  better,  and  wrote  a  dialogue  in  which 
he  comprehended  the  sum  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

The  ninth  of  February,  1.0*4,  he  commenced  master 
of  arts,  the  charge  of  it  being  borne  by  his  good  tutor  Mr 
Parkhurst,  who  had  then  the  rich  rectory  of  Cleve,  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester,  which  is  of  better  value  than  some 
of  oar  smaller  bishoprics.  Nor  was  this  the  only  in- 
stance whereby  he  partook  of  this  good  man's  bounty,  for 
he  used  twice  or  thrice  irf  a  year  to  invite  him  to  his 
house,  and  not  dismiss  him  without  presents,  money,  and 
other  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  his 
studies.  And  one  time  above  the  rest,  coming  into  his 
chamber  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  to  go  back  to  the 
university,  he  seized  upon  his  and  his  companions  purses, 
saying,  «  What  money,  I  wonder,  have  these  miserable 
*  beggarly  Oxom.^s  ?'  And  finding  them  all  very  empty, 
he.  stuffed  them  with  money,  till  they  became  sufficiently 
weighty. 

Edward  VI.  succeeding  his  father  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1546,  the  Reformation  went  on  more  regularly 
and  swiftly,  and  Peter  Martyr  being  by  that  prince  called 
out  of  Germany,  and  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
Mr  Jewel  was  one  of  his  most  constant  hearers  \  and  by 
the  help  of  characters,  which  he  had  invented  for  his  own 
use,  took  alL  his  lectures  almost  as  perfectly  as  he  spoke 
them. 

About  this  time,  one  Dr  Richard  Smith,  predecessor  to 
Peter  Martyr  in  that  chair  at  Oxford,  who  was  more  a  so- 
phister  than  a  divine,  made  an  insult  upon  Peter  Mart)r, 
and  interrupted  him  publicly  and  unexpectedly  in  his 
lecture  :  The  German  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  surprise, 
but  exttmpore  recollected  his  lecture,  and  defended  it  with 
great  presence  of  mind  ;  the  two  parties  in  the  schools 
being  just  upon  the  point  of  a  tumult,  the  Protestants  for 
the  present  professor,  and  the  Papists  for  the  old  one. 

Peter  Martyr,  nettled  with  this  affront,  (which  hap- 
pened on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1549)  challenged 
Smith  to  dispute  with  him  publicly,  and  appointed  him  a 
day  :  But  Smith,  fearing  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
uproar,  fled  before  the  time  to  St  Andrews  in  Scotland. 
But  then  Thresham  and  Chadsy,  two  polish  doctors,  and 
one  Morgan,  entered  the  lists  against  Peter  Martyr,  and 
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there  was  a  very  sharp,  but  regular  dispute  betwixt  them 
concerning  the  Lord's-Supper.  And  Mr  Jewel,  having 
then  a  large  share  in  Peter  Martyr's  affections,  was  by  him 
appointed  to  take  the  whole  disputation  in  writing,  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1549.  For  the  regulating  this  dis- 
putation, the  council  sent  to  Oxford,  Henry  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr  R.  Cox,  chancellor  of  that  university,  Dr  Simon 
Haines,  Richard  Morison,  Esq.  and  Dr  Christopher  Nevi- 
son,  commissioners  and  moderators. 

In  the  year  1551,  Mr  Jewel  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  when  he  preached  an  excellent  Latin  sermon, 
which  is  extant  almost  perfect ;  taking  fur  his  text  the 
words  of  St  Peter,  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  If  any  man  speak,  lei 
him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,  &c.  Upon  which  words 
he  raised  such  excellent  doctrines,  and  made  such  wise 
and  holy  reflections  \n  so  pure  and  elegant  a  style,  as  con- 
vinced every  body  of  his  great  ability -and  deserts. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  Jewel  took  a  small  living 
near  "Oxford  called  Sunningwell,  more  out  of  a  desire  to  do 
good,  than  for  the  salary,  which  was  t  «t  small ;  whither 
lie  went  once  a  fortnight  on  foot,  though  he  was  lame, 
and  it  was  troublesome  to  him  to  walk  \  and  at  the  same 
time  preached  frequently  both  privately  in  his  own  col- 
lege, and  publicly  in  the  university. 

Besides  his  old  friend  Mr  Parkhurst,  amongst  others, 
one  Mr  Curtop  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  afterwards 
canon  of  Christ-Church,  allowed  him  forty  shillings  a 
year,  which  was  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days  -,  and 
one  Mr  Chambers,  who  was  entrusted  with  distributing 
the  charity  of  some  Londoners  to  the  poor  scholars  of 
Oxford,  allowed  Mr  Jewel  out  of  it  six  pounds  a  year  for 
books. 

Edward  VI.  dying  on  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year 
1553,  and  O.  Mary  succeeding  him,  and  being  proclaimed 
the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month,  Jewel  was  one  of  the 
first  that  felt  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  and  before  any 
law  was  made,  or  so  much  as  any  order  given  by  the 
■queen,  was  expelled  out  of  the  college  by  the  fellows, 
upon  their  private  authority,  who  had  nothing  to  object 
against  him,  but,  1.  His  following  Peter  Martyr.  2.  His 
preaching  some  doctrines  contrary  to  Popery.  3.  And 
his  taking  orders  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force  :  But 
Fuller  in  his  Church  Hi  ;tory  says,  he  was  expelled  for 
refusing  to  be  present  at  mass.  As  for  his  life,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  angelical  and  extremely  honest,  by  John 
Moren,  a  fellow  of  the  same  college  ;  who  yet,  at  the  same 
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time,  could  not  forbear  calling  him  Lutheran,  Zuinglian, 
and  heretic.  He  took  his  leave  of  the  college  in  these 
words,  as  near  as  I  can  render  them  in  English. 

"  In  my  last  lectures  I  have,  (said  he,)  imitated  the 
C£  custom  of  famished  men,  who  when  they  see  their  meat 
*c  likely  to  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  snatched  from 
"  them,  devour  it  with  the  greater  haste  and  greediness. 
"  Vor  whereas  I  intended  thus  to  put  an  end  to  my  lec- 
"  tares,  and  perceived  that  I  was  like  forthwith  to  be 
*{  silenced,  I  made  no  scruple  to  entertain  you  (contrary 
*<  to  my  former  usage)  with  much  unpleasant  and  ill 
{(  dressed  discourse  ;  for  I  see  I  have  incurred  the  displea- 
"  sure  and  hatred  of  some,  but  whether  deservedly  or  no, 
"  I  shall  leave  to  their  consideration  ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
<c  that  those,  who  have  driven  me  from  hence,  would 
<l  not  suffer  me  to  live  any  where  if  it  were  in  their  power. 
"  But  as  for  me,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  times,  and  if 
"  thev  can  derive  to  themselves  any  satisfaction  from  my 
"  calamity,  I  would  not  hinder  them  from  it.  But  as 
a  Aristides,  when  he  went  into  exile  and  forsook  his 
"  country,  prayed  that  they  might  never  more  think  of 
u  him  ;  so  I  beseech  God  to  grant  the  same  to  my  fellow 
*c  collegians  •,  and  what  can  they  wish  for  more  ?  Pardon 
<c  me,  my  hearers,  if  grief  has  seized  me,  being  to  be 
u  torn  from  that  place  against  my  will,  where  I  have 
u  passed  the  first  part  of  my  life,  where  I  have  lived  plea- 
"  santly,  and  been  in  some  honour  and  employment. 
<£  But  why  do  I  thus  delay  to  put  an  end  to  my  misery 
"  by  one  word  ?  Wo  is  me,  that  (as  with  my  extreme 
ii  sorrow  and  resentment  I  at  last  speak  it)  I  must  say  fare- 
"  well  my  studies,  farewell  to  these  beloved  houses,  fare- 
iC  well  thou  pleasant  seat  of  learning,  farewell  to  the 
il  most  delightful  conversation  with  you,  farewell  young 
<f  men,  farewell  lads,  farewell  fellows,  farewell  brethren, 
<c  farewell  ye  beloved  as  my  eyes,  farewell  ALL  ;  fare- 
«  well  !" 

Thus  did  he  take  his  leave  of  his  lecture,  fellowship, 
and  college,  and  was  reduced  at  one  blow  to  great  poverty 
and  desertion  :  But  he  found  for  some  time  a  place  of 
harbour  in  Broadgates-Hall,  another  college  in  the  same 
university.  Here  he  met  with  some  short  gleams  of  com- 
fort ;  for  the  university  of  Oxford  more  kind  than  his  col- 
lege, and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his  shipwrecked 
estate,  chose  him  to  be  her  orator,  in  which  capacity  he 
curiously  penned  a  gratulatcry  letter  or  address  (as  the 
term  now  is)  to  the  queen,   on  the  behalf  and  in  the  name 
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of  the  university,  expressing  in  it  the  countenance  of  tile 
Roman  senators  in  the  beginning  of  Tiberius's  reign,  ex- 
quisitely tempered  and  composed,  to  keep  out  joy  and 
sadness,  which  both  strove  at  the  same  time  to  display 
their  colours  in  it ;  the  one  for  dead  Augustus,  the  other 
for  reigning  Tiberius.  And  upon  the  assurance  of  several 
of  her  nobles,  that  the  queen  would  not  change  the  esta- 
blished religion,  expressing  some  hopes  she  would  abide  by 
this  assurance,  which  was  confirmed  then  to  them  by  the 
promise  the  queen  had  made  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
gentry,  who  had  rescued  her  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  ruin. 
Fuller  says,  that  the  writing  this  letter  was  put  upon  him 
with  a  design  to  ruin  him,  but  there  is  not  the  least  colour 
for  this  surmise  ;  he  being  so  very  lately,  seasonably  and 
kindly  chosen  orator,  when  he  was  so  injuriously  expelled 
out  of  his  own  college  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable 
the  sweetness,  smoothness,  and  briskness  of  his  style,  was 
both  the  reason  why  he  was  chosen  orator  first,  and  then 
employed  to  pen  this  letter.  The  sum  or  heads  of  which 
are  in  Mr  Laurence  Humfrcy's  life  of  Jewel  :  But  there  is 
no  entire  copy  extant. 

It  is  observed  by  the  last-mentioned  author,  that  whilst 
Jewel  was  reading  this  letter  to  Dr  Tresham,  vice-chan- 
cellor, the  great  bell  of  Christ-Church,  wiiich  this  doctor 
having  caused  to  be  new  hung  a  few  days  before,  had  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Mary,  tolled,  and  that  hearing  her 
pleasant  voice  now  call  him  to  his  beloved  mass,  he  burst 
out  into  an  exclamation,  l  O  delicate  and  sweet  har- 
«  mony  !  O  beautiful  Mary,  how  musically  she  sounds, 
«  how  strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ears  !'  So  Mr  Jewel's 
sweet  pen  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  acceptable 
tinkling  of  this  new  lady.  And  we  may  easily  conjec- 
ture how  the  poor  man  took  it. 

Being  ejected  out  of  all  he  had,  he  became  obnoxious 
to  the  insolence  and  pride  of  all  his  enemies,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  allay  by  humility  and  compliance, 
which  yet  could  not  mitigate  their  rage  and  fury  j  but 
rather,  in  all  probability,  heightened  their  malice,  and 
drew  more  affronts  upon  the  meek  man.  But  amongst 
all  his  enemies,  none  sought  his  ruin  more  eagerly  than 
Dr  Marshal,  dean  of  Christ-Christ,  who  had  changed  his 
religion  now  twice  already  ;  and  did  twice  or  thrice  more 
in  the  reign  of  O.  Elizabeth  :  He  having  neither  con- 
science nor  religion  of  his  own,  was  very  desirous  to 
make  Jewel's  conscience  or  life  a  papal  sacrifice. 
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In  order  to  this,  he  sends  to  Jewel  by  the  Inquisitors 
a  bead-roll  of  popish  doctrines  to  be  subscribed  by  him 
upon  pain  of  fire  and  faggot,  and  other  grievous  tortures  ; 
the  poor  man  having  neither  friend  nor  time  allowed  him 
to  consult  with,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  saying, 
"  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how^well  I  can  write  ?"  sub* 
scribed  his  name  hastily,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

But  this  no  way  mitigated  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
against  him  ;  they  knew  hrs  great  love  to,  and  familiarity 
with  Peter  Martyr,  and  nothing  less  than  his  life  would 
satisfy  these  blood-hOunds,  of  which  turn-coat  Marshal 
was  the  fiercest :  So  being  forsaken  by  his  friends  for  this 
his  sinful  compliance/  and  still  pursued  like  a  wounded 
deer  by  his  eoemies ;  but  more  exagitated  by  the  inward 
remorses  and  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  he  resolved 
at  last  to  flee  for  his  life. 

And  it  was  but  time  ;  for  if  he  had  staid  but  one  night 
longer,  or  gone  the  direct  way  to  London,  he  had  perished 
by  their  fury  :  One  Augustin  Berner,  a  Switzer,  first  a  ser- 
vant to  bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards  a  minister,  found 
him  lying  upon  the  ground  almost  dead  with  vexation, 
weariness,  (for  this  lame  man  was  forced  to  make  his  es- 
cape on  foot,)  and  cold,  and  setting  him  upon  an  horse, 
conveyed  him  to  the  lady  Ann  Warcupps,  a  widow,  who 
entertained  him  for  some  time,  and  then  sent  him  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  in  more  safety. 

Having  twice  or  thrice  changed  his  lodgings  in  London, 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  great  minister  of  state  in  those 
times,  furnished  him  with  money  for  his  journey,  and 
procured  him  a  ship  for  his  transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
And  well  it  had  been  if  he  had  gone  sooner  ;  but  his  friend 
Mr  Parkhurst  hearing  of  the  restoring  of  the  mass,  fied 
torthwith  ;  and  poor  Mr  Jewel  knowing  nothing  of  it, 
went  to  Cleve,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  beg  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance, being  almost  killed  by  his  long  journey  on  foot  in 
bitter  cold  and  snowy  weather,  and  being  forced  at  last  to 
return  to  Oxford,  more  dejected  and  confounded  in  his 
thoughts  than  he  went  out ;  which  miseries  were  the  oc- 
casions of  his  fall,  as  God's  mercy  was  the  procurer 
both  of  his  escape  and  recovery. 

For  being  once  arrived  at  Francfort  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  O.  Mary's  reign,  he  found  there  Mr 
Richard  Chambers,  his  old  benefactor,  Dr  Robert  Home, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Sandys,  bishop  of 
London,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
afterwards  lord- treasurer,    and  his   eldest   son,   &c.  Lhese 
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received  level  with  the  more  kindness,  because  he  came 
unexpectedly  and  unhoped  for,  and  advised  him  to  make 
a  public  recantation  of  his  subscription  ;  which  he  wil- 
lingly did  in  the  pulpit  the  next  Lord's  day  in  these 
words  :  "  It  was  my  abject  and  cowardly  mind,  and  faint 
M  heart,  that  made  my  we^k  hand  to  commit  this  wicked- 
«  nessi"  Which  when  he  had  uttered  as  well  as  he  could 
for  tears  and  sighs,  he  applied  himself  in  a  fervent  prayer, 
first  to  God  Almighty  for  his  pardon,  and  afterwards 
to  the  church  •,  the  whole  auditory  accompanying  him  with 
tears  and  sighs,  and  ever  after  esteeming  him  more  for  his 
ingenuous  repentance,  than  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
done  if  he  had  not  fallen. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  those,  that  were  never  tried,  to 
censure  the  frailty  of  those  that  have  truckled  for  some 
time  under  the  shock  of  a  mighty  temptation  •,  but  let 
such  remember  St  Paul's  advice  :  Let  him  that  standeth 
iake  heed  lest  he  fall.  Mr  Jewel  had  not  been  long  at 
Erancfort,  before  Peter  Martyr  hearing  of  it,  often  solicited 
him  to  come  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  now  settled  and 
provided  for  \  and  all  things  considered,  a  wonder  it  is  that 
he  [Martyr]  did  not  perish  in  England  \  for  there  was  no 
person  more  openly  aimed  at  than  he,  because  none  of  them 
had  given  wider  wounds  than  he  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  One  Tresham,  a  senior  canon  of  Christ-church, 
who  had  held  some  points  against  him  at  his  first  coming 
thither,  now  took  the  benefit  of  the  times  to  be  revenged 
on  him,  and  incited  those  of  Christ-Church  and  of  other 
houses  to  affront  him  publicly.  So  that  not  finding  any 
safety  at  Oxford,  he  retired  to  Lambeth  to  Cranmer,  where 
he  was  sure  of  as  much  as  the  place  could  afford  him.  A 
consukation  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  more  fiery 
spirits,  for  his  commitment  into  prison.  But  he  came 
thither,  as  was  well  known,  on  the  public  faith,  which 
was  not  to  be  violated  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  private 
persons.  It  was  thought  fit  therefore  to  discharge  him  of 
ail  further  employment,  and  t©  license  him  to  depart  in 
peace  :  None  being  more  forward  to  furnish  him  with  ail 
things  for  his  going  hence  than  the  new  lord  chancellor 
bidiop  Gardiner,  whether  in  honour  to  his  learning,  or 
out  of  a  desire  to  send  him  packing,  shall  not  now  be 
questioned.  Peter  Martyr  also  helped  himself,  for  he 
would  not  go  without  the  queen's  passport  and  leave,  and 
when  he  had  it,  concealed  himself  fourteen  days  on  the 
English  coast,  then  privately  took  ship,  and  arrived  at 
Antwerp  in  the  night,  and  before  day  took  coach,  and  so 
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got  safe  to  Strasburg  the  thirtieth  of  October,  (553.  But 
less  humanity  was  shewed  to  him  in  his  wife,  whose  body 
having  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Frideswide,  was 
afterwards  by  public  order  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  buried 
in  a  common  dunghill.  But  in  the  reign  of  O.  Eliza- 
beth she  was  again  removed  as  may  be  seen  in  the  former 
volume  under  Martyr's  life.  And  the  truth  is,  the  quee.n, 
who  was  a  bigotted  papist,  and  too  much  priest-ridden, 
breaking  not  only  her  promise  to  the  men  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  stood  by  her  in  her  greatest  necessity,  and  treating  them 
with  extreme  severity  but  for  challenging  the  performance 
of  her  promise  j  one  Dobbe  who  had  spoken  more  boldly 
than  the  rest,  being  ordered  to  stand  three  days  in  the  pil- 
lory \  but  also  her  more  solemn  engagement  made  the 
twelfth  of  August,  15/53,  in  the  council ;  that  although  her 
conscience  was  settled  in  the  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  was 
resolved  not  to  compel  or  strain  others,  otherwise  than  as 
GOD  should  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  that  truth 
she  was  in  ;  and  this  she  hoped  should  be  done  by  the  open- 
ing his  word  to  them,  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned 
preachers  :  I  say,  considering  how  ill  she  kept  her  promise 
to  her  own  subjects,  it  is  a'  wonder  she  should  keep  the 
faith  given  to  this  stranger  in  her  brother's  reign,  and  not 
by  her ;  and  I  conceive  no  reason  can  be  given  for  this, 
but  the  over-ruling  providence  of  GOD,  who  governs 
the  hearts  of  princes  as  he  thinks  fit. 

But  well  it  was  for  Mr  Jewel,  that  there  he  was  ;  and 
as  much  of  Mr  Jewel's  sufferings  in  England  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  great  respects  he  had  shewn  to  Peter 
Martyr  whilst  he  lived  at  Oxford  :  So  now  Peter  Martyr 
never  left  soliciting  him,  (as  I  said,)  to  come  to  him  to 
Strasburg  till  he  prevailed,  where  he  took  him  to  his  own 
table  and  kept  him  always  with  him.  '  And  here  Mr 
Jewel  was  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his  edition  of  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges,  which  were  all 
transcribed  for  the  press  by  him ;  and  he  used  also  to  read 
every  day  some  part  of  a  father  to  him,  and  for  the  most 
part  St  Augustine,  with  which  father  they  were  both  much 
delighted. 

At  Strasburg  Mr  Jewel  found  J.  Ponct,  late  bishop  pf 
Winchester,  Edmund  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  J.  Cheeke,  and  Sir  Anthony  Coke, 
knight,  and  several  other  great  men  of  the  English  nation, 
who  were  fled  thither  for  their  religion.  And  with  these  he 
was  in  great  esteem,  which  opened  a  way  for  his  preferment 
upon  his  return  into  England  after  the  storm  was  over, 
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Peter  Martyr3  having  boon  a  long  time  solicited  by  the 
senate  of  Zurick  to  go  thither  and  take  upon  him  the  place 
of  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  place  of  Conrade  Pellican,  who  was  almost  the  first 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christendom,  and  died  about  this 
time  near  an  hundred  years  of  age  •,  at  last  accepted  the 
oihee,  and  carried  Mr  Jewel  with  him  to  Zurick,  where 
he  lived  still  with  Peter  Martyr  in  his  own  family.  Here 
he  found  James  Pilkmgton,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  several 
others,  who  were  maintained  by  the  procurement  of  Ri- 
chard Chambers,  but  out  of  the  purses  of  Mr  Richard 
Springham,  Mr  John  Abel,  Mr  Thomas  Eton,  merchants 
of  London,  and  several  others  •,  till  at  last  Gardiner,  find- 
ing who  were  their  benefactors,  threatened  he  would  in 
a  short  time  make  them  eat  their  finger-ends  for  hunger : 
And  it  was  sore  against  his  will  that  he  proved  a  false 
prophet,  for  he  clapt  up  so  many  of  their  benefactors  in 
England,  that  after  this  there  came  but  a  small  if  any  sup- 
ply out  of  England  to  them.  But  then  Christopher, 
prince  of  Wittenberg,  and  the  senators  of  Zurick,  and  the 
foreign  divines,  were  so  kind  to  them,  that  they  had  still 
a  tolerable  subsistence  ;  and  Mr  Jewel  stood  in  need  of  the 
less,  because  he  lived  with  Peter  Martyr  till  his  return  in- 
to England. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  was  about  four 
years,  he  studied  very  hard,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time 
in  comforting  and  confirming  his  brethren  ;  for  he  would 
frequently  tell  them,  that  when  their  brethren  endured 
such  bitter  tortures  and  horrible  martyrdoms  at  home,  it 
was  most  reasonable  they  should  expect  to  fare  deliciously 
in  banishment,  concluding  always  ;  Bac  non  durabunt 
atatem ;  "  These  things  will  not  last  an  age."  Which 
he  repeated  so  very  often,  and  with  so  great  an  assurance 
of  mirid,  that  it  would  be  so  \  that  many  believed  it  be- 
fore it  came  to  pass,  and  more  took  it  for  a  prophetic  sen- 
tence afterwards. 

Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1558. 
GOD  remembered  the  distressed  state  of  the  church  of 
JLngland,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings,  by  removing 
the  bigotted  O.  Mary  •,  the  news  of  which  flying  speedily 
to  our  exiles,  they  hasted  into  England  again,  to  congra- 
tulate the  succession  of  O-  Elizabeth,  of  ever  blessed  me- 
mory. 

His  good  benefactor  and  tutor  Mr  Parkhurst,  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  news,  made  him  a  visit  in  Germany ;  but 
fearing  Mr  Jewel  had  not  chosen  the  safest  way  for  his 
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return  to  England,  left  him  and  went  another  way,  which 
seeming  more  safe,  in  the  end  proved  otherwise.  Mr 
Jewel  arriving  safely  in  England  with  what  he  had,  whilst 
the  other  was  roobed  by  the  way  •,  and  so  at  his  landing 
in  England,  Mr  Jewel  -who  was  here  before  him),  very 
gratefully  relieved  his  great  benefactor. 

The  time  of  Mr  Jewel's  arrival  in  England  is  no 
where  expressed  that  I  can  find,  but  he  being  then  at  Zu- 
rick  in  ail  probability,  was  for  that  cause  none  of  the  first 
that  returned  ;  so  that  when  he  cane  o«ck,  he  had  the 
comfort  to  find  all  things  well  disposed,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Reformation  ;  for  the  queen  h<.d  by  a  pvoclam  - 
tion  of  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1  j.'b,  onierec  that  no 
man,  of  what  quality  soever  he  vv.re,  should  presume  io 
alter  any  thing  in  the  state  of  religion,  or  innovate  in  any 
of  the  rices  and  ceremon.es  thereunto  belonging,  &c.  unal 
some  further  order  should  be  taken  therein.  Only  it  was 
permitted,  and  withai  r  quired,  that  the  litany,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandments,  should  be 
said  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  the  epistle  and  gospel 
should  be  read  in  English  at  the  time  of  the  high  mass, 
which  was  done,  (saith  Dr  iieylyn,)  in  all  the  churches 
of  London,  on  the  next  Sunday  aiter,  being  Ne w- Year's- 
day;  and  by  degrees  in  all  the  other  churches  of  the 
kingdom  :  Further  than  this,  she  thought  it  not  con- 
venient to  proceed  at  the  present,  only  she  prohibited  the 
elevation  of  the  sacrament  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  royal : 
"Which  was  likewise  forborne  in  all  other  churches  :  And 
she  set  at  liberty  all  that  had  been  imprisoned  for  religion 
in  her  sister's  time,  and  ordered  the  inurgy  to  be  ie-ised 
with  great  care,  and  that  a  parliament  should  be  summon- 
ed to  sit  at  Westminster  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1559. 

All  this  I  suppose  at  least  happened  before  Mr  Jewel 
returned  into  England  ;  for  whether  he  was  here  at  the 
coronation  is  uncertain.  He  was  entertained  first  by  Mr 
Nicholas  Culverwell  for  almost  six  months,  and  then  fall- 
ing into  a  sickness,  was  invited,  by  Dr  William  Thames, 
to  lodge  at  his  house  j  but  this  was  after  the    arliament. 

'i he  liturgy  being  then  reviewed,  and  whatever  might 
give  the  popish  party  any  unnecessary  exasperation  or  dis- 
content purged  out,  in  order  to  the  facilitating  the  passing 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  settling  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  other  things  that  were  necessary,  a  public  dispu- 
tation was  .appointed  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  followi 
to  be  holden  in  the  church  of  Westminster,  in  the  En 
tongue,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  the  lords  of  the 
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council,  and  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  as  were  de. 
sirous  to  inform  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  questions. 
The  disputation  was  also  to  be  managed,  (for  the  better 
avoiding  of  confusion,)  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  writ- 
ings upon  every  point :  each  writing  to  be  answered  the 
next  day,  and  so  from  day  to  day  till  the  whole  were 
ended.  To  all  which  the  bishops  at  first  consented, 
though  they  would  not  afterwards  stand  to  it.  The  ques- 
tions were  three,  concerning  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  power  of  the  church,  for  the  changing  cites  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  first  use  that  was  made  of  Mr  Jewel  after  his  re- 
turn, was  the  nominating  him  one  of  the  disputants  for 
the  Reformed  pany;  and  though  he  was  the  lust  in  num- 
ber and  place,  yet  he  was  not  the  least  either  in  desert 
or  esteem,  having  made  great  additions  to  his  former 
learning  in  his  four  years  exile  and  travel :  Which  is  a 
great  improvement  to  ingenious  spirits.  But  this  dispu- 
tation was  broken  off  by  the  popish  party,  who  would  not 
stand  to  the  order  appointed ;  so  that  Mr  Jewel  in  all 
probability  had  no  occasion  to  shew  either  his  zeal  or 
learning.  The  whole  process  of  this  affair  is  related  by 
Vox  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments. 

The  parliament  ended  the  eighth  of  May,  1559,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  soon  after 
midsummer,  the  queen  made  a  visitation  of  all  the  dio- 
ceses in  England,  by  commissioners,  for  rectifying  all  such 
things  as  they  found  amiss,  and  could  not  be  redressed 
by  any  ordinary  episcopal  power,  without  spending  more 
time  than  the  exigencies  of  the  church  could  then  ad- 
mit of.  And  this  was  done  by  a  book  of  articles 
printed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inquiry  was  made  upon 
oath  by  the  commissioners.  Here  Mr  Jewel  was  taken 
in  again,  and  made  one  of  these  commissioners  for  the 
west.  When  he  visited  his  own  native  country,  (which 
till  then  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  since  his  return  from 
exile,)  he  preached  and  disputed  with  his  countrymen, 
and  endeavoured  more  to  win  them  to  embrace  the  Refor- 
mation by  good  usage,  civility,  and  reason,  than  to  ter- 
rify or  awe  them  by  that  great  authority  the  queen  had 
armed  him  and  his  fellow -commissioners  with. 

Returning  back  to  London,  and  giving  the  queen  a 
good  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  visitation,  the  twen- 
ty-first of  January,  Mr  Jewel,  who  was  then  only  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which 

he 
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he  at  first  modestly  declined,  but  at  last  accepted  In  obe- 
dience to  the  queen's  command.  This  see  had  been  void 
by  the  death  of  John  Capon,  his  immediate  predecessor, 
who  died  in  the  year  1557,  now  near  three  years.  And 
here  the  divine  providence  again  gave  him  the  advantage 
in  point  of  seniority  over  his  tutor  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
who  was  not  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  till  the  four- 
teenth of  July  after  ;  but  then  his  tutor  had  the  advantage 
of  him  in  point  of  revenue,  for  Mr  Jewel's  bishopric  had 
been  miserably  impoverished  by  his  predecessor ;  so  that 
he  complained  afterwards,  that  there  was  never  a  good 
living  left  him  that  would  maintain  a  learned  man  j  for, 
said  he,  the  Capon  has  devoured  all :  Because  he  hath 
either  given  away  or  sold  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
livings. 

The  Sunday  before  Easter  of  this  year,  bishop  Jewel 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  his  famous  sermon  upon  the 
J  Cor.  xi.  23.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also- 1  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  flight 
in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  &c.  This  sermon 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  popish  religion  here  in  England, 
which  was  become  very  odious  to  all  men,  by  reason  of 
the  barbarous  cruelty  used  by  those  of  that  persuasion  in 
the  reign  of  Q.  Mary  ;  but  the  challenge  which  he  then 
made,  and  afterwards  several  times  and  in  several  places 
repeated,  was  the  most  stinging  part  of  this  sermon,  and 
therefore,  though  I  am  concerned  to  be  as  short  as  I  can, 
yet  I  will  insert  this  famous  piece  at  large. 

"  If  any  learned  man  of  our  adversaries,  (said  he,) 
or  all  the  learned  men  that  be  alive,  be  able  to  bring 
any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any  old  catholic 
doctor,  or  father,  or  general  council,  or  holy  scripture, 
or  any  one  example  in  the  primitive  church,  whereby 
it  may  clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  during  the  first  six 
hundred  years  ;  1.  That  there  was  at  any  time  any  pri- 
vate masses  in  the  world.  2.  Or  that  there  was  then 
any  communion  ministered  unto  the  people  under  one 
kind.  3.  Or  that  the  people  had  their  common-prayer 
in  a  strange  tongue  that  the  people  understood  not,  4, 
Or  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
bishop,  or  the  head  of  the  universal  church,  5.  Or 
that  the  people  were  then  taught  to  believe  that  Christ's 
body  is  really,  substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or 
naturally,  in  the  sacrament.  6.  Or  that  his  body  is  or 
may  be  in  a  thousand  places  or  more  at  one  time.  7. 
Or  that  the  priest  did  then  hold  up  the  sacrament  over 
2  «  his 
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«  his   head.     S.  Or   that  the  people  did  then  fall  down 
"  and  worship  it  with  godly  honour.       9.  Or  that  the 
"  sacrament  was  then,   or   now   ought   to  be,  hanged  up 
«  under  a  canopy.      10.    Or  that    in  the   sacrament*after 
"  the  words  of  consecration,  there  remained  only  the  ac- 
"  cidents  and   shews,  without  the  substance  of  bread  and 
"  wine.      1  1.  Or,   that  then  the  priests  divided  the  sacra- 
's ment    in   three   parts,   and  afterwards  received  himself 
"  alone.      12.  Or  that   whosoever  had  said  the  sacrament 
"  is   a   figure,  a  pledge,  a    token,  or  a  remembrance  of 
«  Christ's  body,  had  therefore  been   adjudged   for  an  he- 
's retic.      13.  Or   that   it  was  lawful  then  to  have  thirty, 
"  twenty,  fifteeen,   ten,   or   five   masses   said  in  the  same 
<s  church  in  one  day.      14.  Or  that  images  were  then  set 
«  up  in  the  churches,  to  the  intent  the  people  might  wor- 
«  ship  thorn.      l/>.  Or  that  the  lay-people  were  then  for- 
ts bidden  to  read  the  word  of  GOD  in  their  own  tongue. 
«s  16.   Or  that   it   was  then  lawful  for  the  priest  to  pro- 
's nouncc  the  words  of  consecration  closely,  or  in  private 
«  to  himself.      17.  Or  that   the    priest  had  then  authority 
«  to  offer   up  Christ   unto  his  Father.      18.  Or  to  corn- 
's municate  and  receive  the  sacrament  for  another,  as  they 
"  do.      19.   Or  to  apply  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and 
«  pas:  ion  to  any  man  by  the  means  of  the  mass.     20.  Or 
"  that  it  was  then  thought  a  sound  doctrine  to  teach  the 
"  people,  that   mass,   ex  opere  operato,   (that   is,    upon  ac- 
"  count  of  the   work   wrought,)  is  able  to   remove  any 
"  part  of  our  sin.     21.  Or  that  any  Christian  man  called 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord,  his  GOD.     22.  Or  that  the 
"  people  were   then   taught  to  believe,   that   the  body  of 
"  Christ  remaineth  in  the  sacrament,  as  long  as  the  acci- 
"  dents  of  bread   and  wine   remain  there  without  corrup- 
"  tion.     23.  Or  that  a  mouse,  or  any  other  worm  or  beast, 
14  may  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  (for  so   some  of  our  adver- 
se saries  have  said  and  taught).     24-.   Or  that  when  Christ 
"  said,  hoc  est   corpus   mcum^  the  word   hoc  pointed  not  to 
lc  the    bread,    but   to  an  indlvlduum   vngum,  as  some  of 
»  them  say.     25.  Or  that  the  accidents,  or  forms,  or  shews 
<{  of  bread  and  wine  be  the   sacraments  of  Christ's  body 
44  and  blood,  and  not  rather  the  very  bread  and  wine  itself. 
"  26.  Or  that  the  sacrament  is  a  sign  or  token  of  the  body 
"  of  Christ,  that  lieth  hidden  underncatli  it.     27.  Or  that 
<c  ignorance  is  the  mother  and  cause  of  true  devotion.  The 
"  conclusion   is,   that  I  shall  then  be  content  to  yield  and 
"  subscribe." 

This 
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This  challenge,  being  thus  published  in  so  great  an  au- 
ditory, startled  the  English  Papists  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  none  more  than  such  of  our  fugitives  as  had 
retired  to  Lovain,  Doway,  or  St  Omers,  in  the  Low- 
country  Provinces,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
business  was  first  agitated  by  the  exchange  of  friendly  let- 
ters betwixt  the  said  reverend  prelate  and  Dr  Henry  Cole, 
the  late  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  more  violently  followed  in  a 
book  of  Rastal's,  who  first  appeared  in  the  lists  against 
the  challenger,  followed  herein  by  Dorman  and  Marshal, 
who  severally  took  up  the  cudgels  to  as  little  purpose ;  the 
first  being  well  beaten  by  Nowel,  and  the  last  by  Calfhill, 
in  their  Discourses  writ  against  them  •,  but  they  were  only 
velitations,  or  preparatory  skirmishes  in  reference  to  the 
main  encounter,  which  was  reserved  for  the  reverend 
challenger  himself,  and  Dr  John  Harding,  one  of  the 
divines  of  Lovain,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  college. 
The  combatants  were  born  in  the  same  country,  bred  up 
in  the  same  grammar-school,  and  studied  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. Both  zealous  Protestants  in  the  time  of  K.  Ed- 
ward, and  both  relapsed  to  Popery  in  the  time  of  Q  Mary; 
Jewel  for  fear,  and  Harding  upon  hope  of  favour  and  pre- 
ferment. But  Jewel's  fall  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
St  Peter,  which  was  short  and  sudden,  rising  again  by 
his  repentance,  and  fortified  more  strongly  in  his  faith 
than  before  he  was  :  But  Harding's  like  to  that  of  the 
other  Simon,  premeditated  and  resolved  on,  never  to  be 
restored  again  (so  much  was  there  within  him  of  the  gall 
of  bitterness)  to  his  former  standing.  But  some  former 
differences  had  been  between  them  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury, of  which  the  one  was  prebendary,  and  the  other 
bishop,  occasioned  by  the  bishop's  visitation  of  that  cathe- 
dral ;  in  which  as  Harding  had  the  worst,  so  was  it  a  pre- 
sage of  a  second  foil  which  he  was  to  have  in  this  encounter. 
Who  had  the  better  of  the  day,  will  easily  appear  to  any 
that  consults  the  writings,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  bishop  was  too  hard  for  him  at  all  manner  of 
weapons.  "Whose  learned  answers,  as  well  in  maintenance 
of  his  challenge,  as  in  defence  of  his  apology,  contain  in 
them  such  a  magazine  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  that  all  our 
controversors  since  that  time  have  furnished  themselves 
with  arguments  and  authority  from  it. 

When  O.  Mary  died,  Paul  IV.  was  pope,  to  whom 
O.  Elizabeth  sent  an  account  of  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
which  was  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Karn,  her  sister's  resi- 
dent at  Rome  ;  to  which  the  angry  gentleman  replied,  That 
0  Eno-land 
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England  was  held  in  fee  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  she  could 
not  succeed  being  illegitimate  •,  nor  could  he  contradict 
the  declarations  made  in  that  manner  by  his  predecessors 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  He  said  it  was  a  great  bold- 
ness in  her,  to  assume  the  crown  without  his  consent ;  for 
which  in  reason  she  deserved  no  favour  at  his  hands ;  yet 
if  she  would  renounce  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself 
wholly  to  him,  he  would  shew  a  fatherly  affection  to  her, 
and  do  every  thing  for  her  that  could  Consist  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  apostolic  see.  Which  answer  being  hastily 
and  passionately  made,  was  as  little  regarded  by  the  queen. 
But  he  dying  soon  after,  Pius  IV.  an  abler  man,  succeeded  ; 
and  he  was  for  gaining  the  queen  by  arts  and  kindness ; 
to  which  end  he  sent  Vincent  Parapalia,  abbot  of  St  Sa- 
viours, with  courteous  letters  to  her,  dated  May  5,  1560, 
with  order  to  make  large  proffers  to  her  under  hand  ;  but 
the  queen  had  rejected  the  pope's  authority  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Parapalia, 
nor  would  she  suffer  him  to  come  into  England.  In  the 
interim,  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  renew  the  council  at 
Trent,  and  in  the  next  year  sent  abbot  Martiningo  his 
nuncio  to  the  queen,  to  invite  her  and- her  bishops  to  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  came  to  Bruxells,  and  from 
thence  sent  over  for  leave  to  come  into  England  :  But 
though  France  and  Spain  interceded  for  his  admission,  yet 
the  queen  stood  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  a 
motion  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  return  to  the  old 
religion,  as  he  called  it.  Yet  after  all  these  denials  given 
to  so  many  and  such  potent  princes,  one  Scipio,  a  gentle- 
man of  Venice,  who  formerly  had  had  some  acquaintance 
with  bishop  Jewel  when  he  was  a  student  in  Padua,  and 
had  heard  of  Martiningo's  ill  success  in  this  negociation, 
would  needs  spend  some  eloquence  in  labouring  to  obtain 
that  point  by  his  private  letters,  which  the  nuncio  could 
not  gain  as  a  public  minister  ;  and  to  that  end  he  writes 
his  letters  of  Expostulation  to  bishop  Jewel  his  old  friend, 
preferred  not  long  before  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  Which 
letter  did  not  long  remain  unanswered  •,  that  learned  pre- 
late was  not  so  unstudied  in  the  nature  of  councils,  as 
not  to  know  how  little  of  a  general  council  could  be 
found  at  Trent :  And  therefore  he  returned  an  answer  to 
the  proposition,  so  elegantly  penned,  and  so  elaborately 
digested,  that  neither  Scipio  himself  nor  any  other  of  that 
party  durst  reply  to  him.  This  was  written  some  time 
ufter  the  apology  was  printed  in  England. 

In 
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In  the  year  1562,  bishop  Jewel  put  out  the  Apology 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Latin;  which  though  writ- 
ten by  him,  was  published  by  the  queen's  authority,  and 
with  the  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  as  the  public  con- 
fession of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  faith  of  the  church 
of  England,  &c.  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
our  departure  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  as  an  answer  to 
those  calumnies  that  were  then  raised  against  the  English 
church  and  nation,  for  not  submitting  to  the  pretended 
general  council  of  Trent  then  sitting.  So  that  it  is  not 
to  be  esteemed  as  the  private  work  of  a  single  bishop,  but  as 
a  public  declaration  of  that  church  whose  name  it  bears. 

This  apology  being  published  during  the  very  time  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  TreL*,  was  read  there, 
and  seriously  considered,,  and  great  threats  made  that  it 
should  be  answered  ;  and  accordingly  two  learned  bishops, 
one  a  Spaniard  and  the  other  an  Italian,  undertook  that 
task,  but  neither  of  them  did  any  thing  in  it. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  book  spread  into  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and  was  much  applauded  in  France, 
Flanders,  Germany,  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Scotland  •,  and  found  at  least  a  passage  intQ 
Italy,  Naples,  and  Rome  itself;  and  was  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and. 
at  last  into  the  Greek  tongue  ;  in  so  great  esteem  this  book 
was  abroad  :  And  at  home  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

It  very  well  deserves  the  character  Mr  Humfrey  has 
given  of  it,  whose  words  are  these.  <  It  is  so  drawn, 
«  that  the  first  part  of  it  is  an  illustration,  and  as  it  were 
1  a   paraphrase    of   the    twelve    articles   of   the    Christian 

*  faith  (or  creed)  ;  the  second  is  a  short  and  solid  confuta- 

*  tion  of  whatever  is  objected  against  the  church  ;  if  the 
«  order  be  considered,  nothing  can  be  better  distributed ; 
(  if  the  perspicuity,  nothing  can  be  fuller  of  light ;  if  the 
«  style,  nothing  more  terse ;  if  the  words,  nothing  more 
«  splendid  *,  if  the  arguments,  nothing  stronger.' 

The  good  bishop  was  most  encouraged  to  publish  this 
apology  by  Peter  Martyr  (as  appears  by  Martyr's  letter 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August)  with  whom  he  had  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  exile.  But  Martyr  only 
lived  to  see  the  book  which  he  so  much  longed  for,  dying 
at  Zurick,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November  following,  after 
he  had  paid  his  thanks  for,  and  expressed  his  value  cf  this 
piece  in  a  letter  which  is  subjoined. 

*  In 
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In  the  your  1564,  Mr  Harding  put  out  a  pretended  an- 
swer to  bishop  Jewel's  famous  challenge  at  Paul's  Cross, 
mentioned  above,  to  which,  in  the  year  following,  the 
bishop  made  a  very  learned  reply,  the  epistle  before  which 
bears  date  at  London  the  twenty- seventh  of  October  of  that 
year.  The  same  year  the  university  of  Oxford  gave  him 
(tl  »ugh  absent)  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and 
certainly  he  well  deserved  to  Lave  that  extraordinary  re- 
spec:  and  honour  shewn  him,  who  was  so  eminently  em- 
ployed then  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  churcn. 

He  had  no  sooner  brought  this  to  a  conclusion,  but 
Harding  was  again  upon  him,  and  put  out  an  Antapology, 
or  answer  to  his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  A 
defence  of  which  the  bishop  forthwith  began,  which  he 
finished,  as  appears  by  his  epu.iile  to  Mr  Harding  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  1567. 

The  next  year  after,  Mr  Harding  put  out  another  piece, 
which  he  entiiled,  A  Detection  of  sundry  foul  Errors, 
&c.  which  was  a  cavilling  reply  to  some  passages  in  his 
defence  of  the  Apology  ;  which  not  seeming  to  deserve  an 
answer  by  itself;  he  answered  rather  by  a  preface  to  a 
new  impression  of  his  former  defence,  v\  hich  he  finished 
the  eleventh  of  December,  i  569,  and  dedicated  his  works 
to  the  queen  •,  Harding  having  told  the  world,  that  she 
was  offended  with  bishop  Jewel  for  thus  troubling  the 
world. 

The  same  ye:r  pope  Pius  IV.  having  published  a  bull 
of  excommunication  and  deprivation  against  the  queen  ; 
bishop  Jewel  undertook  the  defence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
wrote  a  learned  examination  and  confutation  of  that  bull  ; 
which  was  published  by  John  G-.rbrand,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  together  with  a  short  treatise  of  the 
ho  y  scriptures ;  both  which,  as  lie  informs  us,  were  de- 
livered by  the  bishop  in  his  cathedral  church,  in  the  year 
1570. 

Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  other  large  pieces  ;  as, 
1.  A  Paraphrastical  Interpretation  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  throughout  the  whole  Year.  2.  Div  rse  Trea- 
tises of  the  Sacraments  and  Exhortations  to  the  Readers. 
3.  Expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  ten 
Commandments.  And  also,  4s  /  n  Exposition  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  both 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  which  I  suppose  were  his 
sermons  :  For  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  better  way 
of  teaching,  to  go  through  with  a  book,  than  to  take  here 

<  and 
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and  there  a  text ;  and  that  it  gave  the  people  a  more  clear 
and  lasting  knowledge.  For  a  sample  01  his  style  and 
doctrine,  see  the  note  below  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  viz.  April  5,  1571, 
was  a  parliament,  and  consequently  a  convocation,  v*hen 
some  who  aimed  at  the  Reformation  of  the  church  upon 
the  model  of  Geneva,  to  the  exclusion  of  episcopacy  in  the 
government  of  it,  having  alarmed  the  church  by  their 
oppositions  to  the  established  religion,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  obviate  their  attempts  •,  and  thereupon  command 
was  given  by  the  archbibhop,  That  all  such  of  the  lower 
ho  ;se  of  convocation,  who  had  not  formerly  subscribed 
unto  the  articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  in  the  year  i  ;62, 
should  subscribe  them  now ;  or  on  their  absolute  refusal, 
or  delay,  be  expelled  the  house :  This  occasioned  a  ge- 
neral and  personal  subscription  of  those  articles.  And  it 
was  also  farther  ordered,  that  the  book  of  articles  so  ap- 
proved, should  be  put  into  print,  by   the  appointment  of 

the 

*  The  extract  is  taken  from  his  Exposition  of  the  Ep'fHes  to  the  Thef- 
falomans.  p.  143,  H4.  Lond.  1611. — "  GOD  hath  cheie.n  you  from  the 
"  beginning.  His  election  is  fure  for  ever.  The  Lord  knoweth  who  are 
"  his.  You  fhall  not  be  deceived  with  the  power  and  iubtilty  of  ant!- 
"  chrifl.  Yon  fhall  not  fail  from  grace.  You  lhail  not  perifh.  This  is 
"  tiie  comfort  which  abiceth  with  the  faithful,  when  tney  behold  the  fall 
"  of  the  wicked  ;  when  they  lee  them  forfake  the  truth  and  delight  in  fa- 
"  bles;  when  they  fee  them  return  to  their  vomit,  and  -wallow  again  in 
"  the  mire.  When  we  fee  thefe  things  in  others,  v/e  muftsay,  alas  !  they 
"  are  examples  for  me,  and  lamentable  examples.  Let  him  that  ftandeth 
*:  take  heed  that  he  fall  net.  But  God  hath  loved  me,  .md  hath  chofen  me, 
"  to  fulvation.  His  mercy  fhall  go  before  me,  and  his  mercy  fhall  follow 
"  in  me.     His  mercy  fhall  guide  my  feet,  an  I  it.y  me  from   falling.     :f  I 

"  ftay  by  myfelf,  1  Hay  by  nothing;   I  mult  needs  come  to  ground He 

"  hath  ioveri  me  ;  he  hath  choicn  me  ;  he  will  keep  me.  Keir:  er  the  ex- 
"  ample  nor  the  company  of  others,  nor  the  enticing  of  the  devii,  nor  my 
li  own  fenfual  imaginations,  nor  sword,  nor  fire,  is  able  to  fepurate  me 
£'  from  the  love  of  God  winch  is  in  Cmift  lefus  cuv  Lord.  This  is  ihe 
u  comfort  of  the  faithful. — Whatsoever  falleth  upon  others,  though  others 
"  fall  and  perifh,  although  they  forfake  Chriit  ana  follow  alter  antichrist, 
"  yet  God  hath  loved  you  and  given  his  Son  for  you.  He  hath  chofen  you, 
"  send  prepared  you  unto  falVaticn,  and  hath  written  your  names  in  the 
"  book  of  life.  But  how  may  we  knoiv  that  God  hath  chofen  us  ?  how 
"  may  we  fee  this  Elec  i  ion  ?  or  how  may  we  feel  it  ?  1  he  .ipciTe  faith, 
"  through  fanctijlcatiotj,  and  the  faith  of  truth.  1  hTe  are  tokens  of  God's 
**  election  —  This  [viz.  the  Holy  Spirit]  comforteth  us  in  all  temptations; 
*■  and  beareth  witnefs  with  our  fpirit  that  we  be  the  children  of  God  ;  that 
"  God  hath  chofen  us  :  and  doth  love  u-,  and  hath  prepared  us  to  falva- 
"  t.ion  ;  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  his  glory  ;  that  God  will  keep  us  as  the 
a  apple  of  his  eye  ;  that  he  will  defend  us ;  and  we  lhall  not  periih." 
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the  right  reverend  doctor  John  Jewel,  then  bishop  of  Sa-~ 
rum  ;  which  shews  he  was  there  and  in  great  esteem. 

It  was  in  some  part  of  this  year  also,  that  he  had  his 
conference,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
about  the  ceremonies  and  state  of  the  church.  But  I  can- 
not fix  the  precise  time  of  either  of  them,  or  give  any 
further  account  with  whom  that  conference  was. 

Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and  thus 
restlessly  wearing  it  out  with  reading,  writing,  preaching, 
and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death,  which  happened 
before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age  ;  of  which  he  had  a 
strong  presentiment  a  considerable  time  before  it  happened, 
and  wrote  of  it  to  several  of  his  friends,  but  would  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  abate  any  thing  of  his  former  ex- 
cessive labours,  saying,  «  A  bishop  should  die  preaching  •" 
having  these  words  impressed  upon  his  mind,  Happy  art 
thou,   my  servant ',  if,  when  I  come,  I  find  thee  so  doing. 

Though  he  ever  governed  his  diocese  with  great  dili- 
gence, yet  perceiving  his  death  approaching,  he  began  a 
new  and  more  severe  visitation  of  it  j  correcting  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  more  sharply  ;  enjoining  them  in 
some  places  tasks  of  holy  tracts  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
conferring  orders  more  carefully,  and  preaching  oftener. 

Having  promised  to  preach  at  Lacock  in  Wiltshire,  a 
gentleman  who  met  him  going  thither,  observing  him  to 
be  very  ill  by  his  looks,  advised  him  to  return  home,  assur- 
ing him  it  was  better  the  people  should  want  one  sermon, 
than  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a  preacher.  But 
he  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  went  thither  and  preached 
his  last  sermon  out  of  the  fifth  to  the  Galatians,  Walk  in 
the  Spirit,  &c.  which  he  did  not  finish  without  great  la- 
bour and  difficulty. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  most  of  his  estate  to  his  servants,  to  scholars,  and  to 
the  poor  of  Sarum.  The  Saturday  following,  having 
called  all  his  household  about  him,  he  expounded  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  said  : — "  It  hath  always  been  my 
"  desire,  that  I  might  glorify  God,  and  honour  his  name, 
"  by  sacrificing  my  life  for  the  defence  of  his  truth  :  But 
"  though  God  hath  not  granted  my  desire,  yet  I  rejoice, 
u  that  my  body  is  exhausted  and  worn  away  in  the  la- 
"  bours  of  my  holy  calling.  And  now,  that  my  hour  is 
t:  at  hand,  I  earnestly  desire  you  to  pray  for  me,  and  to 
"  help  me  with  the  ardency  of  your  affections,  when  you 
iC  perceive  me,  through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  to 
"  languish  in  my  prayers,     Hitherto  I  have  taught  you  ; 

"  but 
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«  but  now  the  time  is  come  in  which  I  may  and  desire 
M  to  be  taught  and  strengthened  by  every  one  of  you." 

He  then  desired  them  to  sing  the  seventy-first  Psalm, 
and  sung  with  them  as  well  as  he  could  ;  stimefcimes  in- 
terposing some  words  of  particular  application  to  him  .elf ; 
and  in  the  end  he  said, — "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  de- 
"  part  in  pe.ice.  Break  off  all  delays.  Lord,  receive 
"  my  spirit,  &c"  Then  one  standing  by  prayed  with 
tears,  that  if  the  Lord  pleased,  he  would  restore  him  to 
his  former  health :  Jewel  hearing  him,  seemed  to  be 
offended,  and  said, — "  I  have  not  lived  so,  that  I  am 
"  ashamed  to  live  longer  ;  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  be- 
"  cause  we  have  a  merciful  Lord.  A  crown  of  righ- 
"  teousncss  is  laid  up  for  me.  Christ  is  my  righteousness. 
"  Father  let  thy  will  be  done  :  Thy  will  I  say,  and  not 
"  mine,  which  is  imperfect  and  depraved.  This  day, 
"  quickly,  let  me  see  the  Lord  Jesus." 

He  died  on  Saturday  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1571, 
aged  fifty,  at  Monketonfarly,  when  he  had  been  a  bishop 
almost  twelve  years  ;  and  was  buried  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  TEgidius  Law- 
rence preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  was  extremely 
bewailed  by  all  men  ;  and  a  great  number  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  verses  were  made  on  this  occasion  by 
learned  men,  which  are  collected  and  printed  by  Mr 
Lawrence  Humfrey,  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
in  the  end  of  his  life,  written  in  Latin  by  the  order  of 
that  university  ;  nor  has  his  name  been  since  mentioned 
by  any  man,  without  such  eulogies  and  commendations 
as  befitted  so  great,  so  good,  so  learned,  and  laborious  a 
prelate. 

Having  thus  brought  him  to  his  grave,  (says  his  honour- 
able biographer)  permit  me  to  collect  some  particular 
things  which  could  not  so  well  be  inserted  into  the  history 
of  his  life,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  it. 

He  had  naturally  a  very  strong  memory,  which  he  had 
greatly  improved  by  art,  so  that  he  could  exactly  re- 
peat whatever  he  wrote  after  once  reading.  While  the 
bell  was  ringing,  he  committed  to  his  memory  a  repeti- 
tion sermon,  and  pronounced  it  without  hesitation.  He 
was  a  constant  preacher ;  and,  in  his  own  sermons,  his 
course  was  to  write  down  only  the  heads,  and  meditate 
upon  the  rest,  while  the  bell  was  ringing  to  church.  Yet 
so  firm  was  his  memory,  that  he  used  to  say,  if  he  were 
to  deliver  a  premeditated  speech  before  a  thousand  audi- 
tors, shouting  or  fighting  all  the  while,  they  would  not 

put 
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put  him  out.  Mr  Humphrey  gives  several  examples  of 
this,  but  I  will  instance  in  two  only  ;  John  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary, 
once  lo  try  him,  wrote  about  forty  Welsh  and  Iri^h  words ; 
Mr  Jewel  going  a  little  while  aside,  and  recollecting 
them  in  his  memory,  and  reading  them  twice  or  thrice  over, 
said  them  by  heart  backward  and  forward  exactly  in  the 
same  order  they  were  set  down.  And  another  time  he  did 
the  same  by  ten  lines  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  of  which  being  read  sometimes  confusedly 
without  order,  and  at  other  times  in  order  by  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon,  Mr  Jewel  thinking  a  while  on  them,  pre- 
sently repeated  them  again  backward  and  forward,  in  their 
right  order,  and  in  the  wrong,  just  as  they  were  read  to 
him  j  and  he  taught  his  tutor  Mr  Parkhurst  the  same 
art. 

Though  his  memory  were  so  great  and  so  improved, 
vet  he  would  not  entirely  rely  upon  it,  but  entered  down 
into  common-place  books,  whatever  he  thought  he  might 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  use  ;  which,  as  the  author  of 
his  life  informs  us,  were  many  in  number,  and  great  in 
quantity,  being  a  vast  treasure  of  learning,  and  a  rich 
repository  of  knowledge,  into  which  he  had  collected 
sacred,  profane,  poetic,  philosophic,  and  divine  notes  of 
all  sorts  *,  and  all  these  he  had  again  reduced  into  a  small 
piece  or  two,  which  were  a  kind  of  general  indexes, 
which  he  made  use  of  at  all  times  when  he  was  to  speak 
or  write  any  thing ;  which  were  drawn  up  in  characters 
for  brevity,  and  thereby  so  obscured,  that  they  were  not 
of  any  use,  after  his  death,  to  any  other  person.  And 
besides  these,  he  ever  kept  diaries,  in  which  he  entered 
whatsoever  he  had  heard  or  saw  that  was  remarkable,  which 
once  a  year  he  perused,  and  out  of  them  extracted  what- 
ever was  most  remarkable. 

And  from  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  whereas  Mr 
Harding  in  that  great  controversy  they  had,  abounded  only 
in  words,  bishop  Jewel  overwhelmed  him  with  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  and  citations  out  of  the  ancient  fathers,  councils, 
and  church  historians  ;  confirming  every  thing  with  so 
great  a  number  of  incontestable  authorities,  that  Mr 
Harding  durst  never  after  pretend  to  a  second  perfect  and 
full  answer,  but  contented  himself  with  snarling  at  some 
small  pieces.  The  truth  is,  all  the  following  controversies 
were  in  this  point  beholding  to  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  this  great  leader. 

.Yet 
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Yet  he  was  so  careful  in  the  use  of  his  own  common- 
place books,  that  when  he  was  to  write  his  defence  of  the 
Apology,  and  his  Reply,  he  would  not  trust  entirely  to 
his  own  excerpts  or  transcriptions,  but  having  first   care- 
fully  read  Mr  Harding's  books,    and   marked   what   he 
thought  deserved  an  answer,  he  in  the  next  place  drew  up 
the  heads  of  his  intended  answer,  and  resolved  what  au- 
thorities he  would  make  use  of  upon  each  head,  and  then, 
by   the  directions   of   his    common- place  book,  read  and 
marked  all  those  passages  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of, 
and  delivered  them  to  some  scholars  to  be  transcribed  under 
their  proper  heads,  that  he  might  have  them  together  un- 
der his  eye,  when  he  came  to  write  ;  which  care  and  dili- 
gence of  his,  speaks  at  once   both  his   industry,  fidelity, 
and  modesty,  in  that  he  would  not  trust   his  own  tran- 
scripts, and  is  a  just  reprehension  of  the  falsehood  of  those 
who  knowingly  make   false   citations,   and  of  the  supine 
negligence    of  those  who    take   them    upon   trust   from 
other  men,  and   use   them  without   any  examination  ;  by 
which  means  great  mistakes  are  made,  and   controversies 
spring  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world.     The  truth  is, 
a  man  ought  to  re-examine  his  own  thoughts ;  for  what 
may  seem  very  pertinent  at  a  first  reading  to  any  purpose, 
may  prove  otherwise  upon   second  thoughts,  and  a  close 
observation  of  what   goes  before,   or  follows  after  in  the 
author  ;  and  few  men  are  so  exact  in  their  first  extracts, 
but   through   haste,    inadvertence   or    mistake,  they    may 
more  or  less  err  and  be  deceived  ;  not  to  say  that  a  man's 
intention  of  mind  is  much  exalted  by  the  fixing  it  upon 
one  particular  object,  and  the   expectation  of  a  conviction 
from  his   adversary,  in  case  he   make   the    least   mistake. 
This  account  of  our  venerable   bishop  was  given  by  Mr 
John  Garbrand,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
in  an  epistle  dedicatory  before  some  of  his  sermons,  printed 
in  octavo,  in  the  year  J 583. 

He  was  an  excellent  Grecian,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Italian  tongue  ;  and  as  to  the  Latin,  he  wrote 
and  spoke  it  with  that  elegance,  politeness,  purity,  and 
fluency,  that  it  might  very  well  be  taken  for  his  mother 
tongue  :  And  certainly  he  took  the  right  course  to  be  mas- 
ter of  it,  having  made  himself  in  his  youth  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  Horace,  (upon  whom  he  wrote  a  large  commentary) 
Tully,  and  Erasmus,  all  whose  voluminous  and  excellent 
works  he  read  over,  excerpted  and  imitated  every  day, 
especially  during  his  continuance  at  Oxford ;  and  he  wa^> 
then  wont  also  to  declaim  extempore  to  himself  in  Latin 

in 
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in  the  woods  and  groves  as  he  walked.  He  was  excel- 
lently read  in  all  the  Greek  poets,  orators,  and  historians, 
especially  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and,  above  all 
oth<;-,  loved  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  quoted  him  on  all 
occasions. 

Ili-  learning  was  much  improved  by  his  exile,  in  which, 
des  his  conversation  with  Peter  Martyr  and  the  other 
!  i  at  Strasburg  <ma  Zunck,  and  his  society  with 

Mr  Sands,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  his 
bed-fellow  almost  all  the  time  they  were  in  exile,  his  cu- 
riosity led  him  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  he  studied 
some  lime  in  Padua,  and  by  the  acquaintance  he  con- 
ted  with  Seignior  Scipio,  a  great  man,  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  esteemed  there. 

He  was  of  a  pleasant  humour,  extremely  civil  and 
obliging  to   all ;  but  withal  of  great  gravity,  and   of  so 

vie  a  probity  and  virtue,  that  he  extorted  from  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  confession,  that  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
angel;  and  though  he  were  lame,  yet  till  his  being  a  bi- 
shop, he  travelled  for  the  most  part  a-foot,  both  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas;  he  was  contented  in  every  condi- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  make  all  others  so,  by  telling 
them  when  he  was  an  exile,  that  neither  would  their  ca- 
lamity last  an  age,  neither  was  it  reason  they  should  bear 
no  share  of  tl*e  cross  of  Christ,  when  their  brethren  in 
England  fared  so  much  worse. 

He  was  so  extremely  grateful  to  all  that  had  done  him 
pood,  that  when  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to 
Mr  Bowin  his  schoolmaster,  he  paid  it  to  his  name,  and 
did  good  to  all  that  were  so  called  for  his  sake,  though 
they  were  not  related  to  that  good  man. 

He  was  a  most  laborious  preacher,  always  travelling 
about  his  diocese,  and  preaching  wherever  he  came; 
.Li  he  laboured  to  speak  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
hating  all  light  gingling  discourses  and  phrases, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  place;  yet  he  was 
careful  here  too  in  the  choice  cf  his  words,  and  endea- 
voured to  move  the  affections  of  his  auditory  by  pathetic 
and  zealous  applications,  avoiding  all  high-flown  expres- 
sions, and  ■.  e  and  sedate,  rather  than  sweet  way 
of  speaking  to  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  expressed  a 
great  sense  of  the  frailties  of  mankind,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  to  Dr  Parkhurst  when  bishop  of  Norwich.  "  Let 
**  your  chancellor,  (saith  he,)  be  harder,  but  you  easier  ; 
"  let   him  wound,  but  do  you  heal  ;  let  him  lance,  do 

you 
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**  you  plaister ;  wise  clemency  will  do  more  good  than 
«  rigid  severity ;  one  man  may  move  more  with  an  en- 
"  gine,  than  six  with  the  force  of  their  hands."  And 
accordingly  he  would  often  sit  in  his  own  consistory  with 
his  chancellor,  hearing,  considering,  and  sometimes  de- 
termining causes  concerning  matrimony,  adultery,  and 
testaments,  &c.  not  thinking  it  safe  to  commit  all  to  the 
sole  care  and  fidelity  of  his  chancellor  and  officers.  But 
thoughts  a  justice  of  peace  he  often  sat  in  the  courts  of 
quarter-sessions,  yet  here  he  very  rarely  interposed,  except 
his  judgment  were  desired  concerning  some  scruples  of 
religion,  or  some  other  such  like  difficulty.  So  exact  was 
his  care,  not  to  entangle  himself  with  secular  affairs ;  and 
vet  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  case. 

Though  he  came  to  a  bishopric  miserably  impoverished, 
and  wasted,  yet  he  found  means  to  exercise  a  prodigious 
liberality  and  hospitality.  For  the  first,  his  great  expence 
in  the  building  a  fair  library  for  his  cathedral  church, 
may  be  an  instance,  which  his  successor  Dr  Gheast  fur- 
nished with  books,  whose  name  is  perpetuated;  together 
with  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  by  this  inscription ; 
Hac  Bibliotheca.  extract  a  est  sumptibus,  R.  P.  ac  D.  D. 
JOHANNIS  JEWELLI,  quondam  Sarum  Ep'isccpi ; 
tnstructa  vero  libris  a  R.  in  Christo  P.  D.  Edmundo  Gheast > 
ohm  ejusdem  Ecclesia  Episcopo,  quorum  memorza  in  Benedic- 
tione  erst.  A.  D.  1578. 

His  doors  stood  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  would 
frequently  send  his  charitable  reliefs  to  prisoners,  nor  did 
he  confine  his  bounty  to  Englishmen  only,  but  was  libe- 
ral to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  those  of  Zurick,  and 
the  friends  of  Peter  Martyr. 

But  perceiving  the  great  want  of  learned  men  in  his 
times,  his  greatest  care  was  to  have  ever  with  him  in  his 
house  half  a  dozen  or  more  poor  lads  which  he  brought 
up  in  learning ;  and  took  much  delight  to  hear  them  dis- 
pute points  of  grammar-learning  in  Latin  at  his  table  when 
he  was  at  his  meal,  improving  them,  and  pleasing  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

And  besides  these,  he  maintained  in  the  universitv 
several  young  students,  allowing  them  yearly  pensions  ; 
and  whenever  they  came  to  visit  him,  rarely  dismissed 
them  without  liberal  gratuities.  Amongst  these  was  the 
famous  Mr  Richard  Hooker  his  countryman,  whose  pa- 
rents being  poor,  must  have  been  bound  apprentice  to  a 
trade,  but  for  the  bounty  of  this  good  bishop,  who  allow- 
ed his  parents   a   yearly  pension  towards  his  maintenance 
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-well  near  seven  years  before  he  was  fit  for  the  university, 
and  in  the  year  1567,  appointed  him  to  remove  to  Oxford, 
and  there  to  attend  Dr  Cole,  then  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  who,  according  to  his  promise  to  the  bishop, 
provided  him  a  tutor,  and  a  clerk's  place  in  that  college  ; 
which  with  a  contribution  from  his  uncle  Mr  John 
Hooker,  and  the  continued  pension  of  his  patron  the  bi- 
shop, gave  him  a  comfortable  subsistence  ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  the  bishop's  life,  Mr  Hooker  making  this  his  pa- 
tron a  visit  at  his  palace,  the  good  bishop  made  him,  and 
a  companion  he  had  with  him,  dine  at  his  own  table  with 
him,  which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  and 
gratitude,  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends,  whither 
he  was  then  travelling  on  foot.  The  bishop  when  he  parted 
with  him,  gave  him  good  counsel  and  his  blessing,  but 
forgot  to  give  him  money,  which  when  the  bishop  be- 
thought himself  of,  he  sent  a  servant  to  call  him  back 
again,  and  then  told  him,  "  I  sent  for  you,  Richard,  to 
"  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
«  and  1  thank  GOD  with  much  ease."  And  presently 
delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking- staff,  with  which  he 
professed  he  had  travelled  many  parts  of  Germany  j  and 
then  went  on,  and  said,  "  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but 
"  lend  you  my  horse  ;  be  sure  you  be  honest  and  bring 
"  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Ox- 
"  ford  ;  and  1  10  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your 
"  charges  to  Lxeter  j  and  here  are  ten  groats  more  which 
U  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her,  I 
"  send  her  a  bishop's  blessing  with  it,  and  beg  the  conti- 
€c  nuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my 
"  horse  back  to  me,  1  will  give  you  ten  more  to  carry 
M  you  on  foot  to  ihe  college  •,  and  so  GOD  bless  you, 
c<  good  Richard.'  It  was  not  long  after  this,  before  this 
good  bishop  died,  but  before  his  death  he  had  so  effectually 
recommended  Mr  Hooker  to  Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop 
of  London,  a  i  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  that  about 
a  year  after  he  put  bis  son  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr  Hooker, 
and  was  otherwise  so  liberal  to  him,  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  le;  ned  men  of  the  age.  Nor  was  Mr  Hooker 
ungrateful,  bin  having  occasion  to  mention  his  good  bene- 
iactor  in  that  piece,  he  calls  him,  bishop  [Jewel,]  c  the 
4  worthiest  divine  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space  of 
'some  hundreds  of  ye  vs. 

But  to  return  to  bi  op  J  i  1  :  he  had  collected  an  ex- 
cellent library  of  book;  of  a;i  o  ts,  not  excepting  the  most 
impertinent  of  the  popish   authors  ;  and  here  it  was  that 

he 
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greatest  and  the  b  of  his  time,  I  irely 

>es  ri  )g  u         peciafly  in  ■  ;ht  oi   -.lie 

clpek  ;   so  that  till  that  cii  not  easy  to  speak  with 

him  j   when   commonly  h.  me  sj^ght  thing  for  the 

support  of  his  thin  body  ;  and  then,  if  no  business  diverted 
him,  retired  to  his  study  again  till  dinner. 

He  maintained  a  plentiful,  out  sober  table,  and  though 
at  it  he  eat  very  little  himself,  yet  he  took  care  his  guests 
might  be  well  supplied,  entertaining  them  in  the  mean 
time  with  much  pleasant  and  useful  discourse,  telling  and 
hearing  any  kind  of  innocent  and  diverting  stories  :  For 
though  he  was  a  man  of  great  and  exact  piety  and  virtue, 
yet  he  was  not  of  a  morose,  sullen,  unsociable  temper  ; 
and  this  his  hospitality  was  equally  bestowed  upon  both 
foreigners  and  Englishmen. 

After  dinner  he  heard  causes,  if  any  came  in  5  and  dis- 
patched any  business  that  belonged  to  him  (though  he 
would  sometimes  do  it  at  dinner  too  ;)  and  answered  any 
questions,  and  very  often  arbitrated  and  composed  differ- 
ences betwixt  his  people,  who  knowing  his  great  wisdom 
and  integrity,  did  very  often  refer  themselves  to  him  as 
the  sole  arbitrator,  where  they  met  with  speedy,  cheap, 
and  impartial  justice. 

At  nine  at  night  he  called  all  his  servants  about  him, 
examined  how  they  had  spent  their  time  that  day,  com- 
mended some,  and  reproved  others,  as  occasion  served-,  and 
then  closed  the  day  with  prayers,  as  he  began  it :  The  time 
of  his  public  morning  prayers  seems  to  have  been  eight. 

After  this,  he  commonly  went  to  his  study  again,  and 
from  thence  to  bed,  his  servant  reading  some  part  of  an 
author  to  him,  to  compose  his  mind,  and  then  committing 
himself  to  his  GOD  and  Saviour,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
rest. 

He  was  extremely  careful  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
not  caring  whom  lie  offended  to  preserve  it  from  impover- 
ishing in  an  age,  when  the  greatest  men,  finding  the  queen 
not  over  liberal  to  her  courtiers  and  servants,  too  often 
paid  themselves  out  of  the  church  patrimony,  for  the  ser- 
vices they  had  done  the  crown,  till  they  ruined  some  bi- 
shoprics intirely,  and  left  others  so  very  poor,  that  they 
are  scarce  able  to  maintain  a  prelate. 

There  is  one  instance  of  tins  mentioned  by  all  that  have 
written  our  bishop's  life ;  a  courtier,  (who  was  a  lay-man,) 
having  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  cf  Salisbury, 
and  intending  to  let  it  to  another  lay-person  for  his  best 
advantage,  acquainted  bishop  jewel  with  the  conditions 
Vol.  II.  I  between 
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en  diem  ;   and  some  lawyers  opinions  about  them. 

To  which  the  bishop  replied  ;  "  What   your  lawyers  may 

■  wer  I  know  not}  but  for   my  part,  to  my  power,  I 

re  that  my  church  shall  sustain  jio  loss  whilst 

"  1  live."     \v  ;he  event  of  this,  none  of  them  have 

told  us. 

Nor  was  1  .    i  of  his  own  church  only,  but  of  the 

►h  church,  as  appears  by  his   sermon  upon 
t    zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten   me  up. 
h  he  preached  before   the  queen  and  court,  as  ap- 
by  it  in  several  addresses  to  her  in  the  body  of  that 
In  it  he  hath  this  observation.     **  In  other  coun- 
the   receiving  of  the  gospel  hath  always  been  the 
ing  was  more  set  by;  and  learning  hath 
"  ev  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.     In  England,  I 

«  know  nor  how  it  cometh  otherwise  to  pass,  for  since 
en     received,  the  maintenance   for 
«  le;  •       decayed;  and   the  lack  of  learning 

decay  of  the  gospel."   .  And   a  little  after  he 
:<  These   that  should  be  fosters  of  learning,  and 
,  had   no   zeal.     What  said  1,   in- 
"  crease?  Nay,  the  livings  and  provisions  which  were  here- 
fore  given  to  this   use   are,  (saith  he)    taken   away." 
And  a  little   ifter,  "  Wrhercas   all   other  labourers  and  ar- 
c<  tificers   have   their  hire  increased  double,  as  much  as  it 
"  was  wont  to  he  ;  only  the  poor  man  that  laboureth  and 
u  sv.  ;     yard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  hath  his 

"  hire  ab  rid  abated."      And  he  applies  himself  to- 

wards the  conclusion  thus  to  the  great  men,  s<  You  in- 
"  ri  ked,  and  blinded,  and  devoured 

<<  you;  spoil  not  them  now  that  feed,  and  instruct,  and 
"   comfort  you." 

fi  s  which  have  rendered  his  name  famous, 
over  all  1  world,  are  as  follow  :   1.  Exhort  alio 

ad  Oxonienses.  The  substance  printed  in  Humfrey's  life  of 
him,   p.    :',:>.   and    seo.   edit.    1573,  4  to.      2.   Exhovtatio  in 

t  i     i  i  commemorationem.) 

printed  ibid.  p.  !.">,  40',  &c.  3.  Concio  in  iemplo  B.  M. 
Virginis^  0  ..  l/>50,  preached  for  his  degree  of  B.  D.  it 
13  repi  rey,  ibid.  p.  4-9.  and  again  in  English 

by  R.  ar  London,  1519(5,  Svo.  4.  Qratio  in  aula  collegii 
CC.       J  h  on   his   Expulsion  in    1554, 

printed  by  Hlimfrey,  ibid.  p.  7 1,  eke.  5.  A  short 
tract,  De  Us  ma,  ibid.  p.  217,  &e.  6.  Efisiola  ad  Scipio- 
nem^  tm,   &c.  1559,  and  reprinted  in  the 

.Appendix  to  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  English,  by  Brent,  third  edit.  1629,  folio.     7.  A  Letter 

to 
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to  Henry  Bulling©!1,  at  Zurick,  concerning  the   State  of 
Religion  in  England,  dated  May  22,  1 559,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Strype's  Annals,  No.  xx.    8.  Another  Letter 
to  the  same,  dated   Feb.  8,  1556,   concerning  his  contro- 
versy with  Hardynge,  ibid.  No.  36,  37.     9.  Letters  be- 
tween him  and  Dr  Henry  Cole,  &c.    London,  1560,  Svo. 
10.  A   Sermon  preached   at   St    Paul's  Cross,  the  second 
Sunday  before  Easter,  .\n.  1560,  London,  1560,  8vo.    Dr 
Cole  wrote  several  letters  to  him  on  this  subject.      11.    A 
Reply  to  Mr  Hardynge's  Answer,  &c.  London,  156$.  fol. 
and  again  in  Latin,  by  Will.  Whitaker^  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,    1578,  tlo.  (see  his  Life, 
hereafter,)   Andagain,  in  1585, in  folio,  with  our  Author's 
Apologia  Ecclesia.  Anglican^.      12.    Apolt    a  Kcclesim  dnglfc 
cane.  London,  1562,   Svo.  it  was  several  times  printed  in 
England,  and  abroad,  and  a  Greek   translation  of  it   was 
printed  at  Oxford,  1614,  Svo.    The  English  translation  by 
the  lady  Bacon,   wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  entitled,  An 
Apology,   or   Answer,  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, &c,  London,   1562,  4to.     This  apology  was  approv- 
ed by  the  queen,  and  set  forth  with  the  consent  of  the  bi- 
shops.     13.    A   Defence   of  the  Apology,  &c.    London, 
1564s,   1567,  folio,   again  in  Latin  by  Thomas  Braddock, 
fellow  of  Christ's-college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1600, 
folio.     This   was    ordered    by   O.   Elizabeth,   K.    James, 
and  King  Charles,  and  four  successive  archbishops,  to  be 
read   and    chained    up   in  all  parish  churches  throughout 
England  and  Wales.      14,  An  Answer  to  a  Bock  written 
by  Mr  Hardynge,    entitled,   A  Detection   of  sundry  foul 
Errors,  &c.  London,  1568,  and  1570,  folio.    15.  A  View 
of  a  seditious  Bull,  sent   into   England   from  Pius  V.  &c. 
London,  1582,  Svo.      16.   A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, ibid.  Svo.      17.  Exposition  on  the  two  Epistles   to 
the  Thessalonians,  ibid,  1694,  Svo.    18    A  Treatise  of  the 
Sacraments,  &c.  ibid.  1583.     19.  Certain  Sermons  preach- 
ed before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  else- 
where.    All  these  books  (except    the   first    eight,)   with' 
the  Sermons  and  Apology,    were    printed    at  London    in 
1609,   in  one  vol.  folio,  with  an  Abstract  of  our  Author's 
Life,  by  Dan.  Featly,  but  full  of  faults,  as  Mr  Wood  says. 
20.   An    Answer    to  certain  frivolous  Objections  against 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1641, 
4»to,  a  single  sheet.     21.   Many  Letters  in  the  Collection 
of  Records  in  Part  iii.  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the 
>rmation. 

2  A  Letter 
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A  Letter  written   to  the  Reverend  Father  in  God  Dr  John 
Jewcly  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  Dr  Peter  Martyr. 

t  BY  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of  London,  (most  wor- 
thy prelate,  and  my  very  good  lord,)  there  was  brought 
me  one  of  your  apologies  for  the  t.hurch  of  England  ; 
which  neither  I  nor  any  others  hereabouts  before  had 
seen  :  It  is  true,  in  your  last  letter  you  rather  intimated 
that  ;t  might  come  out,  than  signified  that  it  should  ; 
but  however  it  came  not  hither  till  about  the  middle  of 
July.  And  from  hence  your  lordship  may  consider  how 
much  we  suffer  from  the  distance  of  places.  It  hath 
not  only  given  me  an  entire  satisfaction,  who  approve 
and  am  strangely  pleased  with  all  you  do  ;  but  to  Bul- 
linger  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons  in  law  :  And  it  seems 
so  very  wise,  admirable,  and  elegant  to  Gualter  and  Wol- 
phius,'  that  they  can  put  no  end  to  their  commendations 
of  it,  as  not  thinking  there  hath  been  any  thing  printed 
in  these  times  of  so  great  a  perfection.  I  do  infinitely 
congratulate  this  great  felicity  of  your  parts,  this  ex- 
cellent ediiication  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  you 
have  done  your  country  ;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  be- 
seech you  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  ;  for  though  we 
have  a  good  cause,  yet  the  defenders  of  it  are  few  in 
comparison  of  its  enemies  ;  and  they  now  seem  so  awak- 
ened, that  they  have  of  late  won  much  upon  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  by  the  goodness  of  their  style,  and  the 
subtilty  of  their  sophistry.  I  speak  this  of  Staphylus 
and  Hosius,  and  some  other  writers  of  that  party,  who 
are  now  the  stout  champions  of  the  papal  errors.  But 
now  you  have,  by  this  your  most  elegant  and  learned 
Apology,  raised  such  an  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
and  learned  men,  that  they  generally  promise  them- 
selves, that  whilst  you  live,  the  Reformed  religion  shall 
never  wan!  an  advocate  against  its  enemies.  And  truly 
I  am  extremely  glad,  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  live  to 
see  that  nay  which  made  you  the  father  of  so  illustrious 
and  eloquent  a  production.  May  the  GOD  of  hea- 
ven of  his  goodness  grant  that  you  may  be  blessed  in 
time  with  many  more  such.' 

Zurich,  Auc.  24,  15G2. 


JOHN 
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JOHN       K    K    0    X, 

THE  SCOTCH  REFORMER. 


CCOTLx\ND  had  the  honour  of  producing  this  great 
*-^  and  eminent  luminary  ; 'who  became  the  principal  in- 
strument, in  GOD's  hand,  of  effecting'  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  kingdom,  at  a  time  when  papal  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  had  involved  the  whole  na- 
tion in  shades  of  deeper  than  Egyptian  night.  He  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  ;  and  was 
born  in  the  year  3  505,  at  GifTard,  near  Haddington,  in  the 
county  of  East-Lothian,  in  Scotland.  He  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  placed  under  the  tuition'of  the  celebrated 
Mr  John  Mair.  He  applied  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  the  academical  learning  in  vogue  at  that  time  ;  and, 
by  the  natural  sharpness  of  his  wit,  having  made  a  very 
great  progress  in  these  studies  in  a  short  space,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts  when  very  young.  As 
the  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him  strongly  to  the  church, 
he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  early  that  way,  and, 
by  the  advantage  of  his  tutor's  instructions,  soon  became 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in  scholastic  theology  ;  in- 
somuch, that  he  obtained  priest's  orders  before  the  time 
usually  allowed  by  the  canons  ;.  and,  from  being  an 
auditor  of  his  tutor's  instructions,  he  began  himself  to 
teach,  with  great  applause,  his  beloved  science  to  others. 
But  after  some  time,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  St  Jerom 
and  St  Austin,  his  taste  was  entirely  altered.  He  quitted 
the  subtilizing  method  of  theories  and  the  schoolmen, 
and  applied  himself  to  a  plainer  and  more  simple  divinitv. 

At 
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At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliam,  a  black-friar, 
whose  sermons  were  of  extraordinary  service  to  him. 
This  friar,  who  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  born  at 
Athelston-ford,  in  East  Lothian  :  And  in  this  year,  viz. 
1543,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  gover- 
nor of  Scotland,  and  who  favoured  the  Reformation.  Sir 
James  Balfour  says,  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  and 
publicly  preached  against  the  pope's  authority ;  and  that 
he  was  winked  at  by  the  regent,  and  supported  by  the 
noblemen  that  had  returned  lately  from  England.  Which 
serves  to  explain  what  Buchanan  says  concerning  him,  that 
«  he  was  a  preacher  of  sound  judgment  and  healthsome 
<  doctrine  ;'  as  also  of  Calderwood,  who  observes,  that  lie 
was  {  the  first  from  whom  Mr  Knox  received  any  taste  of 
«  the  truth  '  Accordingly,  Mr  Knox  himself  remarks, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  that  "  the  provincial 
<f  was  learned  and  sound,  of  a  good  utterance,  but  with 
<c  a  great  vehemence  against  superstition/'  The  next 
year,  1544-,  Mr  George  Wishart,  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  ,  comin  England,  with  the 

eommissiqners  sent  from  K  Henry  VIII.  our  Author  being 
of  an   inquisitive  i  earned  from  him,  the  following 

year,  the  principles  of  the  Protestants-,  with  which  he  was 
so  pleas  •  ,  tha  :  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  be- 
came a  zealous  Protestant. 

He  had  left  St  Andrew's  a  little  before,  being  appointed 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and  Langnidry, 
who  were  both  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Mr  Knox's 
ordinary  residence  was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  several  parts  of  learning,  but 
Was  particularly  careful  to  instil  into  them  the  principles 
of  piety  and  the  Protestant  religion.  This  coming  to  the 
ear  of  the  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged 
to  abscond,  and  fly  from  place  to  place.  Whereupon, 
being  wearied  with  such  continual  dangers,  he  resolved 
to  retire  to  Germany,  where  the  Reformation  was  gaining 
ground  •,  knowing  that  in  England,  though  the  pope's 
authority  was  suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  doc- 
trine remained  in  full  vigour.  But  this  design  being  much 
disliked  by  the  fathers  of  both  his  pupils,  they,  by  their 
importunity,   prevailed  with   him  to  go   to  St  Andrew's 

about 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  this  very  farnoos  and  futcefsful  preacher 
of  the  gofpel,  fee  his  Lif<;  in  vol.  I.  p.  235. 
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about  Easter,  J 547;  and  for  Ins  own  ;  ,  ^v.cSl.is 
that  of  their .  children,  to  betake  himself  to  ifae 
where  they  might  all  be  secure  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Papists,  and  he  be  in  a  condition  to  instruct  these  young 
gentlemen  with  greater  advantage.  Here  he  began  to 
teach  his  pupils  in  his  usual  manner,  Besiees  the  gram- 
mar arid  the  classical  authors,  he  read  a  catechism  to 
them,  which  he  obliged  them  to  give  an  account  of  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew's.  He  likewise 
continued  to  read  to  them  the  gospel  of  St  John,  pro- 
ceeding where  he  left  off  at  his  departure  from  Langrddry. 
This  lecture  he  read  at  a  certain  hour,  in  the  chapel 
within  the  castle,  at  which  several  of  the  place  were  pre- 
sent. Among  these,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  and  John 
Rough,  preacher  there,  being  pleased  with  his  doctrines, 
(for  they  were  zealous  for  the  new  [that  is,  the  Reformed] 
religion,)  began  earnestly  to  intreat  him  to  take  the 
preacher's  place;  but  he  absolutely  refused,  alledgiug, 
"  that  he  would  not  run  where  GOD  had  not  called 
"  him,"  meaning  that  he  would  do  nothing  without  a 
lawful  vocation.  Hereupon  they  deliberating  the  matter 
in  a  consultation  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
lyon  king  at  arms,  a  person  of  great  probity  and  learn- 
ing, it  was  concluded  to  give  Mi  Knox  a  charge  publicly 
by  the  mouth  of  the  preacher.  Accordingly  Mr  Rough, 
upon  the  day  appointed,  preached  a  sermon  concerning 
the  election   of  ministers,  wherein  he   set  forth,  <  what 

*  power  the  congregation,  how  small  soever  it  was  passing 
«  the  number  of  two  or  three,  had  above  [over]  any  man, 

<  in  whom  they  supposed  and  espied  the  gifts  of  GOD 
4  to  be?  and  how  dangerous  it  was    to  refuse,  and  not  to 

<  hear  the  voice  of  such  as  desire  to  be  instructed.'  These 
and  other  things  being  declared  in  general,  the  preacher 
then  addressed  himself  particularly  to  Mr  Knox  in  these 
words  :  c  "Brother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit  I  speak 
f  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all 
4  these  that  are  here  present ;  which  is  this  :  In  the  name 
«  of  GOD,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name 

*  of  these  that  presently  call  you  by  my  month,  I  charge 

<  you  that  ye   refuse   not   this   holy  vocation  ;  but,  as  ye 

*  tender  the  glory  of  GOD,  the  increase  of  Christ's  king- 

*  dom,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort 
6  of  men,  whom  ye  understand  well  enough  to  be  op- 
<•  pressed  by  the  multitude  of  labours,  that  ye  take  upon 

<  you  the  public  office   and   charge  of  preaching,  even  as 

*  ye  look  to  avoid   GOD's  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire 

'  that 
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■  that  he  should  multiply  his  aces  with  you.'  Then 
directing  his  speech  to  the  ai  ace,  he  said,  «  Was  not 
<  this  ,;  ui  charge  to  me,  am  do  ye  not  approve  this  vo- 
«  cation  r'  They  answered,  '  It  was,  and  we  approve  it.' 
At  which  Mr  Knox  abashed,  burst  forth  into  tears,  and 
withdrew  into  his  chamber.  -His  countenance  and  be- 
haviour from  that  day,  to  the  day  he  was  forced  to  present 
himself  to  the  public  place  of  preaching,  did  sufficiently 
declare  the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart :  For  no  man 
saw  any  sign  of  mirth  in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  pleasure 
to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days  afterwards. 

Cut  on  the  Sunday  appointed,  ascending  the  pulpit,  he 
preached  a  sermon  from  Dan.  vii.  23 — 28.  when  he  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  that  the  pope  was  an- 
tichrist, and  chat  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He 
likewise  gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church,  and  of 
the  antichristian  church,  &c.  of  which  he  gives  a  full 
account  in  his  History ;  and  also  of  a  public  disputation 
which  he  then  haa  with  the  dean  of  St  Andrew's  upon 
popery,  at  the  end  of  which  the  people  unanimously  called 
on  him  to  let  them  hear  the  same  doctrine  from  the  preach- 
ing place  ;  which  call  he  accordingly  obeyed.  This  ser- 
mon made  a  great  noise,  and  the  popish  clergy  being  much 
incensed  by  it,  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  lately  nominated  to 
the  see  of  St  Andrew's,  and  not  yet  consecrated,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sub-prior,  who,  side  vacant e,  was  vicar  ge- 
neral, expressing  great  surprize,  that  such  heretical  and 
schismatical  doctrines  were  suffered  to  be  taught  without 
opposition.  Upon  this  rebuke,  the  sub-prior  called  a  con- 
vention of  grey  and  black-friars,  to  meet  in  St  Leonard's- 
Yard  ;  where,  both  our  preachers  being  convened,  they 
were  charged  with  several  offences  *.     The  articles  of  the 

charge 

*  The  following  are  the  articles  exhibited  againft  them.  1.  '  No 
'*  mortal  man  can  be  the  head  of  the  church.  2.  The  pope  is  ane 
'  antichryft,  and  fo  is  no  member  of  Cbriftis  miftical  bodie.  3.  Man 
'   may   neither  muk   nor   devyfe   a   religioun,   that   is  acceptabill  to  God, 

•  bot  man  is  bound  to  obferve  and  keip  the  religioun,  that  fra  God 
1  is   rellavit,    without    chopping   or   chainging    thairof.       4.  The   facra- 

atis  of  the  N.  Teftament  aucht  to  he  mjniftrate,  as  they  war  in- 

•  ftituted  by  Chrift  Jefus,  and  pracriiit  by  his  apoftles;  cothin'g  aucht 
'  to  be  adclit  unto  thame,  nothing  auchl  to  be  diminifhed  frome  thamc. 
'  5.  The  mafs  is  abominabfll  idolatrie,  blafphemous  to  th«  deyth  of 
1  Chrift,    and   a    prophanation    of  the    Lcnl's   fupper.     6.  Thair    is   no 

•  purgatorie,  in  the  whiche  the  foullis  of  men  can  nether  be  pyned  or 
"  purjjid  efter  this  ly if.  But  hevin  refiis  to  the  faithfull,  and  hell  to 
1  the  reprobate  and   unfaithfull.     7.  Praying  for  the  deid   is  vain,  and 

'  to 
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charge  being  read,  the  sub-prior  entered  i«to  a  conference 
with  Mr  Knox,  who,  after  that,  disputed  with  one  of  the 
friars  upon  several  controverted  points  between  the  Papists 
and  Protestants.  Popery  sensibly  lost  ground  by  the  dis- 
pute i  and  the  supporters  of  it  found  themselves  obliged  to 
take  another  method  to  maintain  its  reputation.  An  order 
was  passed,  obliging  every  learned  person  in  the  abbey  and 
university,  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns  on 
Sundays,  and,  in  their  sermons,  not  to  touch  upon  any 
of  the  controverted  points.  But  Mr  Knox  rendered  this 
caution  ineffectual,  by  preaching  on  the  weekdays  •,  when 
he  took  occasion  to  praise  GOD  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached,  and  nothing  said  publicly  against  the  doctrine 
he  had  i.  .-:m  :  Protesting  withal,  that  if  in  his  ab- 

sence they  should  speak  any  thing  which  they  forbore  while 
he  was  present,  that  his  hearers  siiould  suspend  their  judg- 
ment till  it  should  please  GOD  they  should  hear  him 
again.  And  he  was  so  successful  in  his  work,  that  all  the 
people  in  the  castie;  and  a  great  number  in  the  town, 
openly  professed  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and  testified  it  by 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
administered  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  after  the  Protestant 
religion  was  established  by  law,  in  the  year  1560.  And 
this,  in  the  year  154w,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that 
the  sacrament  was  administered  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  Mr  Knox  continued  thus  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  his  ministerial  work,  till  July  that 
year,  when  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  upon 
terms,  that  all  in  the  garrison  should  be  carried  safe  to 
France  ;  and,  in  case  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  their  liberty  there,  they  should  be  conveyed  at 
the  expence  of  that  king  wherever  they  pleased,  Scotland 
excepted.  Mr  Knox,  with  the  rest  was  carried  to  France, 
and,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  life,  in 
his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  printed  in  1732, 
it  appears  that  he  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  gallies 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549  ;  when,  being  set  at 
liberty,  he  passed  to  England  ;  and  going  to  London,  was 
there  licensed,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick 
and  next  at  Newcastle.  During  this  employ,  he  received 
a  summons,  in  the  year  1551,  to  appear  before  Cuthbert 
Toijstal  bishop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass. 

In 


•  to  the   deid  is  idolatrie.     8.  Thair  is   no  bifchopis,  except   they  pre'ejie 

*  eviu   by  thamefelvis,   without  ony  fubftitute.     9.  The    teindis  [tenth*] 
'  by  God*  law,  do  not  apertein  of  neceflitie  to  the  kirksien.' 
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In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  chaplain,  to  K.  Ed- 
ward VI.  *  and,  the  ensuing  year,  he  had  the  grant  of 
annuity    of  forty   pounds,    payable  quarterly   out   of  the 
office,    till    some    benefice   in   the    church 
inferred  on  him.     And    from    some  of  Mr 
tters,  in  the  hands  of  the  reverend  Mr 
Ddrow,  minister  of  Eastwood,  it  appears,  that  he  en- 
i  this  annuity  of  forty  pounds   till  the  beginning  of 
's  reiym.     In  a  letter  to  Mrs  Bowes  his  mother- 
in-law,  dated  3  553,  he  tells  her,  that  he   was  obliged  to 
abscond  by  reason  of  the  fury  of  the   Papists,  and  adds, 
«  i  will  not  make  you  privy  how  rich  I  am,  but  off  Lon- 
«  don   I  departed  with  less  money  than  ten  groats  :  But 
"  GOD    hath   since    provided,   and    will,    I   doubt    not, 
«  abundantly  for  this   life.     Either  the  queen's  majesty, 
«  or  some  treasurer,  will  be  forty  pounds  richer  by  me, 
"  for  so  meikle  lack  I  of  duty  of  my  patent ;  but  that 
"  little  troubles  me."     The  same  year,  viz.  1,551,  he  came 
into  some  trouble,  on  account  of  a  bold  sermon  preached 
at  Newcastle  on  Christmas-day,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Papist?  t.     And  about- the  latter  end  of  the  year,  1552-3. 
he  returned  to  London ;  and   being  well  esteemed  by  his 
majesty  and  some  of  the  court,  for  his  zealous  preaching 
against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  Westminster,  a 
little  before  his  majesty's  departure  thence.     In  this  ser- 
mon he  had  several   piercing  glances  against  some  great 
ones,  who  were   secretly  well-wishers  to  the  popish  re- 
ligion 

*  In  the  month  of  December,  1551,  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  king 
fhould  retain  fix  chaplain*  in  ordinary,  who  flh  tnly  wait  on  him, 

\\it  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  goljicl  all  the  nation  over  ;  two  of  thefe 
In.  to  be  always  prefent  at  court,  and  four  abfent  abroad  in  preaching  ; 
one  year,  two  in  Walei»,  two  in  Lanealhir.  a?id  Derby  ;  r.cut  year,  two 
in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  and  two  in  Yorkfhire  ;  the  third  year,  two  in 
Devonfliire,  and  l\  i  mpfhirej  the  fourth  year,  two  in  Norfolk  and 

.  and  two  in  Kent  and  Sufiex  ;  an  ;  be  Bill,  Harley,  i;ern, 

Grinds!,  Bradford,  the  fixth  was  dafhed  out   of  the  king's  journal,  from 
ice  this  is  taken,  which  probably  was  Knox ;  lor  he  was  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  -  [ewcaftlc,  ^nd  elfe  had  a  {alary  paid 

him  ■  jeehequer.     But  I  wss   reduced  to  four,  Brad- 

ford aUo  being  left  out,  who  were  ftyled,  the  iing's  ordinary  chaplains. 
Strype'e  Memorials,  Vol.  11. 

f  in  this  lcrmon  he  affirmed,  that,  whofoever  in  his  heart  was  an  ene- 
my to  Chuff  s  doctrine  and  ,n  the 
realm,  was  an  enemy  io  GOD,  and   fecret  tr 

commonwtalth  of  England,  and  that,  as  fuch,  thirl  ithing  more 

than  the  king's  .leath,   which   their   iniquities  woul  He   find 

they  regarded  not  who  fhould  reign  over  them,  io  that  their  idolatry 
might  be  erected  again. 
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1'gion,  though  they  outwardly  submitted  to  the  then  pre- 
sent establishment  *.  But  notwithstanding  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time,  that  the  council  sent  to  Cn;-r.rner, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  bestow  the  living  of  AJlhal- 
Jows,  Bread-Street,  in  London,  upon  him,  which  accord- 
ingly was  offered  him ;  but  he  refused  it,  not  caring  to 
conform  to  the  English  liturgy  as  it  then  stood  f .  How- 
ever, 


*  Strype  fays,  particularly  the  ear!  of  Northumberland  and  the  marquis 
of  Winchefter  were  both  prefent  at  the  f-rmon,  in  character  of  Acfihdphel 
the  counfellor,  Judas  the  purfe-beartr.  and  Shehna  the  fcrihe,  comptroller, 
li  safyrer. 

t  *  following  account  of  this  matter  by  Strype,  taken  from 

a  letter  ol  Mr  Knox,  'April  14,  1552-3,  Knox  was  adled  before  th? 
council   -.,:  o  d  of  him    three  queftions,  1.   '  Why  he  refufed  the 

'  benefice  provided  for  him  in  London  ?'  To  which  he  anfwered,  that 
"  his  :,     i  lid  witness,  that  he  might  profit  more   in  fome  other 

"  place  than  in  London,  and  therefore  had  no  pleafure  to  accept  any 
"  office  there."  -2.  *  Whether  he  thoflgbt,  that  no  Chriftian  might  ferve 
4  in  the  eccl_fbft;e:d  miniltration,  according  to  the  rit<  s  and  la<.vs  of 
'  the  realm  ol  Eng  and  '■'  To  which  he  faid,  that  "  many  things  at  that 
*'  time  were  worthy  ol  reformation  in  the  minifbers  of  England,  without 
reformation  whereof,  no  miniftcr  did  or  could  drfcharge  his  con- 
<s  fciena-  before  GOD;  for  no  numbers  In  England  had  authority  to 
"  ieparaie  the  lepers  from  the  heal,"  [that  is,  *h»  y  have  not  the  full 
power  of  exc  ,   ition,]  "  which,   he   faid,  was   a  chief  point  of  his 

"  office."     3.  Thi  im,  '  IF  kneeling   at  the  Lord's   table  was  not 

'indifferent?'     I  "  Chrifl's  actions  was  moil  perfect,  and 

"  it  was  done  without  I  ::d   it   was  mod  lave  to  follow    his  ex- 

"  ample,  and  that  kneeling  was  man's  addition  and  invention."  About 
this  queftion  there  was  great  contention  between  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
c.l  and  him.  1  here  were  then  prefent  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
■Cranmer ;  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  Goodrick  ;  lord  chancellor  5  lord  trea- 
furer;  the  ea:  Is  of  Bedford,  Northampton,  Shrewfbury ;  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  both  the  fecretaries.  After  long  reafoning  it  was  faid  to 
him,  that  he  was  not  called  of  any  ill  meaning,  and  that  they  were  forry 
to  know  him  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  common  order.  He  anfwered, 
he  "  was  forry  the  common  order  was  contrary  to  Chrift's  inftitn- 
"  tion."'  Ke  was  difmiffed  with  fome  gentle  fpeeches,  and  they  willed 
him  to  advife  with  himfeif,  whether  he  would  communicate  according  to 
that  order.' 

It  is  affirmed  by  feveral  writers  of  good  authority,  that,  bcfides  the  living 
of  Allhallows,  Mr  Knox  had  the  offer  of  a  bifhepric  maJe  to  him  in  Ed- 
ward Vlch's  reign,  and  that  he  refufed  it.  Melchior  Adam  lays,  *  At  that 
'  time  in  England  reigned  Edward  VI.  who  obferving  Knox's  pietv,  had  a 
'  finguiar  kindnefs  for  the  man,  and  he  was  offered  a  bilhopric  by  the  king's 

*  command;  bur.  he  refufed  it  with  indignation,  vehemently  condemning 
«  thtife  titles,  as  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichriif  Mr  Calderwood 
confir  fljfove  pafTage,  by  faying, '  Mr  Knox  being  then  refid 

«  St  Andrew's,  and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day,  February  !(),  1572,  the 

*  earl  of  ..  prefent,  refufed  to  inaugurate  the  bifhop  ;  yea,  iu 
1  open  audience   of  many  then  prefent,  he   denounced    anathema    to  the 

*  .giver  and  anathema  to   the  receiver,  as  T   find  in  a  certain  manufcript.? 

And 
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ever,  he  still  held  his  place  us  itinerary  preacher  ;  ana*  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  going  to  Buckinghamshire,  was 
much  pleased  with  his  reception  at  some  towns,  parti- 
culariy  at  Amershanij  in  that  county  ;  and  he  continued 
to  n  each  there  and  ac  other  places,  some  time  after  O. 
;  j  's  accession  to  the  throne.  But  that  year,  viz.  in 
53-4,  he  left  England,  as  appears  from  two 
Mo.  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev  Mr  Woodrow  ;  one, 
addressed  to  Mrs  Bowes,  his  mother-in-law,  concludes 
thus,  "  upon  the  very  point  of  my  journey,  the  last  of 
«  January,  1553-4-.  Watch  and  pra.  Your  son  with 
«  sorrowful  heart,  J,  K."  The  other  bears  this  title, 
«  John  Knox,  to  the  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and 
"  Berwick,  &c."  and  thus  ends  :  "  From  a  sair  troublit 
«  hairt,  upon  my  departure  from  Deipe,  1553-4,  guhidder 
«  God  knawis,  John  Knox."  Having  crossed  the  sea  to 
Dieppe  in  France,  he  went  from  thence  to  Geneva ; 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  called  by  the 
congregation  of  the  English  refugees,  then  established  at 
Frankfort,  to  be  preacher  to  them.  This  call  he  obeyed, 
(though  unwillingly)  at  the  instance  of  Calvin. 

Mr  Knox  continued  at  Frankfort,  till  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  his  congregation,  (particularly  Dr  R. 
Cox,  K.  Edward  Vlth's  preceptor)  finding  it  impossible 
to  persuade  him  to  use  the  English  liturgy,  resolved  to 
effect  his  removal  from  the  place.  In  that  view,  they 
accused  him  to  the  magistrates  of  treason,  committed  both 
against  their  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  also 
against  their  own  sovereign  in  England,  Q.  Mary.  Upon 
which,  the  magistrates  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
save  him,  if  he  should  be  required  either  by  the  emperor, 
or  in  his  name  by  Q.  Mary,  gave  him  private  notice  of  it ; 
which  he  no  sooner  received,  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva ; 
where  he  arrived  March  26,  1555,  but  staid  there  only 
till  August  following  \  when,  resolving  after  so  long  an 
absence,  to  make  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  went  to 
Scotland.     Upon  his  arrival  there,  which  was  in  the  end 

of 

And  the  fame  writer  further  obfefves,  that,  '  when  Mr  John  Rutherford, 
4  provost   of  the    Old    Coll  [J    Krmxrs  repining  proceeded 

•  from  male-contentment  (becai  >'j  he  was  not  made  bi-hop  himself,)  Mr 
Knox  purged  himself  the  next  Lord's  dsy,  faying,  "  I  have  rehised  a 
fc  greater  bishopric  than  ever  it  was,  which  I  might  have  had  with  the 
"  favour  of  greater  men  than  he  hath  his;  I  did  and  do  repine  for  the 
.charge  cf  my  conscience.*  Mr  Petrie  gives  the  fame  account,  with 
.>ddit:on,  that  Mr  Knox  laic,  "  I  did  and  cu  repine  for  the  difcharge  of 
•  •'  my  confidence,  that  the  church  oi  Scotland  be  notfubject  to  that  order.'" 
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of  haivest,  finding  the  professors  of  the  Re-formed  religion 
much  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  society 
under  the  inspection  of  the  following  teachers  ;  William 
Harlow,  John  Wiliock,  Paul  Maffy  or  Methuen,  and  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  he  associated  himself  with  th  :■.,  and 
preached  to  them.  Presently  after  this,  he  accompanied 
one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Dun,  to  his  seat  in  the  north  ; 
where  he  stayed  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily  to 
considerable  numbers  who  resorted  thither,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  gentlemen  in  that  country.  From  thence 
returning  to  Lothian,  he  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
house  of  Calder  with  Sir  James  Sandilands,  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  worth,  where  he  met  with  many  persons  of 
the  first  rank  •,  viz.  the  master  of  Erskine,  afterwards  earl 
of  Mar;  the  lord  Lorn,  afterwards  earl  of  Argvle  •,  lord 
James  Stewart  prior  of  St  Andrews,  afterwards  earl  of 
Murray,  and  regent  of  Scotland.  With  these  noble  per- 
sonages he  conversed  familiarly,  and  confirmed  them  irt 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrine. 

In  the  winter  o^  1555,  he  taught,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Edinburgh;  about  Christmas  1 556*,  he  went  to  the  West  of 
Scotland  at  the  desire  of  some  Protestant  gentlemen,  as  John 
Lockhart  of  Bar,  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleugh,  and 
others,  and  preached  in  many  places  in  Kyle,  viz.  the 
houses  of  Bar,  Carnal,  Uchiltree,  Gathgirth,  and  the  town 
of  Air.  In  his  sermons  he  insisted  much  upon  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  being  present  at  mass,  which  he  maintained  to 
be  an  idolatrous  worship.  In  some  of  these  places  he  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  He  visited  likewise  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  at 
Fyniaiston  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  administred  the 
sacrament  to  his  lordship's  family.  From  these  western 
parts  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  resided  some  time  in  Cal- 
der, where  many  presorted  to  him  both  for  doctrine  and  the 
benefit  of  the  sacraments.  From  thence  he  went  a  second 
time  to  the  laird  of  Dun's  house,  in  the  county  of  Mearns, 
•where  he  preached  more  publicly  than  before,  and  admi- 
nistred the  sacrament  to  many  persons  of  note  at  their  de- 
sire. The  popish  clergy  being  alarmed  at  this  success  of 
Mr  Knox,  in  promoting  the  Protestant  cause,  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  Blackfriars  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1556.  Several  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  among  whom  the  laird  of  Dun  was 
none  of  the  least  considerable,  resolving  to  stand  by  him, 
he  determined  to  obey  the  summons.  But  the  prosecution 
was  dropped  upon   some  informality  of  the  summons,  a* 
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was  pretended,  when  the  bishops  perceived  such"  a  consi- 
derable party  appearing  in  his  behalf.  However,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  to  which  he  was  cited,  where  he 
preached  to  a  greater  audier.ee  than  ever  he  had  done  be- 
fore -,  in  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld's  great  house  he  taught, 
both  before  and  after  noon,  to  a  great  number  for  ten 
days. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Gleneairu  prevailed  with  the 
earl  Marischal,  and  his  trustee  Henry  Drummond,  to  hear 
one  of  Mr  Knox's  sermons.  They  were  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  his  discourse,  and  proposed  to  him  to  v  rite 
to  tl>e  queen  regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  hear  the  Protestant  doctrine.  He  complied 
with  their  desire,  and  wrote  to  her  in  May,  1556.  The 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  the  queen 
read  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, with  this  sarcasm  :  {  Please   you,   my   lord,  to  read 

pasquuV     This   gave  occasion   to   Mr   Knox  to  m 
some  additions  to  his  letter,  which  he  printed  afterwards 
with  the  additions  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1558. 

While   our   Reformer  was   occupied   in    Scotland,    he 

received  letters  from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 

earnestly  intreating  him   to  come  thither  :  For  after  his 

expulsion  from  Frankfort,  several  of  the  congregation  went 

t  j  Geneva.     Having   seriously   considered  this  invitation, 

he  determined  to  return  to  that   people,  who  had  so  great 

a  regard  for  him.     Accordingly,  in   July    1556,  he  left 

.'.   and  having  first  sent  his  mother-in-law  Elizabeth 

ter  Margery  his  wife,  to  Dieppe  in 

rice,  he  followed  aiter,  and   from  thence  they  went  to 

<     •       t.     He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back,  than  the  bi- 

htm  to   appear  before  them;   and,  upon 

.ranee,  they  passed  a  sentence  of  death  against 

for  heresy,  and   burnt  him    in   effigy   at  the  cross  of 

Against  this   sentence  he  formed,  and  after- 

inted  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  155S,  his  {(  Appel 

n    from    the   cruel  and  most   unjust   Sentence    pro- 

him   by  the  false  Bishops  and  Clergy  ot 

5  with  his  Supplication  to  the  Nobility,  Estates, 

and  Cp  I  the  said  Realm." 

the  tenth  of  March,  1556-7,  the  carl  of  Glencairn, 
lord  Lorn,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  (for  lord  Erskine  had  not 
yet  joined  himself  to  this  party,)  and  James  Stewart,  af- 
ards  earl  of  Murray,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Re- 
formation at  that  time  in  Scotland,  judging  their  affairs  to 
be  bi  j  good  posture,  and  being  sensible  of  the  use- 

fulness 
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fulness  of  Mr  Knox  for  the  purpose,  sent  him  an  express, 
earnestly  desiring  him  to  return  home  *.     This  letter  com- 
ing to  his  hands  in  May,  1557,  he  imrae  >mmuni- 
cated   it   to  his  coi               >n,  who  w             y  unwilling  to 
part  with  him  \    I                                                    alvin  and 
other  worthy  ministers             .  ive  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
he  could  not  i   I            :h  a  plain  call,  unless  he  would  de- 
clare himself  rebellious  to  GOD,  and  unmerciful  to  his 
country.     The  congregation  upon  this  yielded  to  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  he  wrote  back  by  the  messengers 
the  letter,   that  he  would  return   to  them 
witli  all  reasonable  expedition.     Accordingly,  having  pro- 
vided for  his  congregation  at  Geneva,  he  left  them  iri  the 
end  of  September,  and  C7im.e  to  Dieppe,  in  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October.     But  there  he  un- 
expectedly met  with   letters  from  thence,  contrary  to  the 
former,  informing  him,  that  new  consultations  were  ent 
into,  and  advising  mm,tostayat  Dieppe  till  the  final  ccnclu-  ( 
sion  of  them.     This  was  further  also  explained  in 
letter,  directed  to  a  friend  of  Mr  Knox,  in  which  he  was 
told,  that  many  of  those  who  had   before  joined  in  this 
invitation,  were  becoming  inconstant,  and  began  to  draw 
back.      Upon    the    receipt    of   these  advices,   Mr   Knox 
wrote  an  expostulatory   letter  to  the  Lords  who  invited 
him j  concerning  their  rashness  ;  in  which  he  denounced 
judgments  against  Such  as   should  be  inconstant  in  the  re- 
ligion they  now    .                                       is,  he  wrote  seve- 
ther  fetters  from  Dieppe,  both  to  the  nob  pro- 
fessors of  the  Reformed  religion  of  an  inferior  degree,  ex- 
horting them  to  constancy   in  their  profession,  and  giving 
some  useful  cautions  a                       rors  of  sectaries,  v. 
grew  up  about  thi              oth  in  Germany  and  England. 

Mr  Knox  exciting  them  in  these  letters  to  a  greater 
degree  of  •••■  il  for  the  doctrine  they  had  espoused,  they 
came  at  :on}  that  «  They  would  foHov 

<  forth  their  1  and  commit  themselves,   and  what- 

«     .ever  GOD  had  given  them,   into  his   hands,  rather 
«  than  3urrer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the  subject  fraud- 

*  ed  of  the  only  food  of  their  souls  j'  and  that  everv 

ured  the  r  er,  a  common  bond 

or  covenant  v  -  and  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at 

inburgh,  Di  .  r  .'J,  1551  f. 

JVj 

*  ';  ■  '        '    aid    is  datt  . 
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Mr  Knox  returned   to   Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  the 

year  1558,  and   the  same   year  he  printed  there  his  trea- 

,  entitled,  "  The   first   Blast   of  the  Trumpet  against 

monstrous   Regiment   of  Women."     Mr  D.  Calder- 

wood  takes  notice  that  the  cruel  and  bloody  government  of 
ngland,  and  the  endeavours  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
rain,  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  to  break  through  the  legal 
constitution,  and  introduce  tyrannical  government,  and 
domination  of  the  French,  were  the  chief  motives 
which  induced  Mr  Knox  to  write  and  publish  this  piece; 
that  writer  adds,  that  in  it  he  shews  his  erudition  and  va- 
riety of  reading,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  treatises. 
However,  it  is  certain  it  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  much  obloquy  and  reproach  against  him.  Yet 
it  was  much  approved  by  several  of  the  exiled  Protestants> 
though  disliked  by  others.  Mr  Strype  observes,  that, 
«  After  the  death  of  K.  Edward,  though  O.  Mary  was 
<  acknowledged  by   the  far  greater  part  of  the  Protestants 

<  in 


«  '  <rs  the  antichriftis  of  cur  tyme  crueille  doeth  rage,  feeking  to  down- 
«  thring  and  to  deftroy  the  evangell  of  Chrift  and  his  congregation,  aucht, 

*  according  to  our  bonndin  dewtie,  to  ftryve  in  our  maifteris  caufe,  evin 
'  unto  the  deith,  being  certane  of  the    victorie  in  him:  The  quhilk  our 

*  dewtie,  being  weili  confident,  we  do  promeis  befoir  the  majeftie  of 
*'  God  and  his  congregation.  That  we  be  is  grace,  fail  with  all  diligence 
■  continuallie  applie   our   haill   power,  fubftanct,  and   our   very   lyves  to 

*  manteine,  fet  fordward,  and  eftablifh  the  moft  bliffit  word  of  God,  and 
1  his  congregation  :  And  fall  labour  at  our  poffibilitie  to  have  faythful 
'  ittinifteris.pnirlie  and  trewlie  tominifcer  Chriftis  evangel  and  faCraments 

*  to  his  pepill.      We  fall  mainten  thame,  nurifche  thame,  and  defend 

*  thame,  the  haill  congregation  of  Chrift,  and  everye  member  th.eirof 
«  at  our  haill  poveris,  and  wairing  ot  our  lyves,  againft  fathan  and  all 
«  wicked  power  that  duis  intend  tirranie  or  trubile  again  ft  the  forford  con- 

*  gregation.  Unto  the  quhilk  holie  word  and  congregation  we  do  join  us ; 
«  and  alfo  dois  renunce  and  foirfaik  the  congregation   of  fathan   with  alL 

*  the  iupcrltitiounis,  abominatiounis  and  idolatrie  thereof.    And  mainover 

*  fall  declair  our  felfis  manifeftlie  enemies  thairto,  be  this  our  faythfull 
1  promeis  befoir  God,  teftified  to   his  congregation,  be  our  fubferiptioua 

*  at  thir  prefene. 

•  At  Ldiuburghe  the  third  day  of  December,  1557  yeirs. 

•  God  callit  to  witnefs. 

«    Sic  fubferibitur. 
'  A.  trie  of  Argyll. 

*  Glencairne. 

*  Moitonn. 

«  Archibald  lord  of  Lome. 

•  John  Erflrin  of  Dun,'  &c. 

Our  biographer  informs  us,  that  from  this  bond,  thoie  who  feparafed 
from  popery,  were  called  The  Congregation^  becaufe  in  it  they  oblige  them- 
felvcs  to  maintain,  fet  forward,  and  eftablifh  the  moft  b'.effed  Word  and 
his  congregation ;  and  the  nobility  who  adopted  the  Reformed  intereft 
were  called  '  the  lords  of  the  congregation.' 
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<  in  England,  yet  some  few  of  them  appeared  for  lad^ 
«  Jane  Grey ;  and  Mr    Goodman,  with   some  others,  de- 

*  clared  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  government  of  wo- 

<  men,  an  opinion  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  adopted  by 
c  several  learned  men,  and  maintained  by  the  whole  king- 
(  dom  of  France.     The  Protestants  in  England,  who  were 

*  of  this  opinion,  are  accounted  Mr  Knox's  disciples/ 
Mr  Strype  also  informs  us,  that  Fox  the  martyrologist  had 
expostulated  with  Knox  about  the  matter  of  "  The  Blast," 
and  that  Mr  Knox  returned  him  an  answer  in  a  letter, 
dated  at  Geneva,  March  18,  1558  ;  in  which  he  makes  a 
modest  apology  for  writing  this  book,  not  excusing  any 
vehement  or  rash  expressions  he  had  used  in  it,  but  still 
affirmed,  that  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  it.  He  designed  to  have  written  a  sub- 
sequent piece,  which  was  to  have  been  called  "  The  Se- 
cond Blast."  But  O.  Mary  of  England  dying  soon  after 
"  The  First  Blast"  was  published,  and  he  having  a  great 
esteem  for  O.  Elizabeth,  and  entertaining  great  hopes  of 
signal  advantages  to  the  Protestant  cause  from  her  govern- 
ment, whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  raised  up 
by  the  good  providence  of  GOD  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  went  no  farther. 

In  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  dated  April  10,  1559,  Mr 
Knox  writes  thus  concerning  "  The  Blast."  "  It  is  bruted, 
"  that  my  book  is,  or  shall  be  written  against.  If  so  be, 
"  Sir,  I  greatly  fear,  that  flatterers  shall  rather  hurt  than 
fi  help  the  matter,  which  they  would  seem  to  maintain  % 
"  for  except  my  errors  be  plainly  shewn  and  confuted  by 
"  better  authority,  than  by  such  laws  as  from  year  to 
"  year  may  and  do  change,  I  dare  not  promise  silence  in 
"  so  weighty  a  business,  lest  in  so  doing  I  should  appear 
"  to  betray  the  verity,-  which  is  not  subject  to  the  muta- 
"  bility  of  the  time.  And  if  any  think  me  either  enemy 
"  to  the  person,  or  yet  to  the  regimen  t3  of  her  whom 
"  GOD  hath  now  promoted,  they  are  utterly  deceived 
<f  of  me.  For  the  miraculous  work  of  GOD  comforting 
"  his  afliicted  by  an  infirm  vessel  I  do  acknowledge,  and 
<e  the  power  of  his  most  potent  hand  (raising  up  whom 
i(  best  pleaseth  his  mercy,  to  suppress  such  as  fight  against 
<<  his  glory)  I  will  obey,  albeit,  that  both  nature  and 
*<  GOD's  most  perfect  ordinance  repugn  to  such  regi- 
"  ment :  More  plainly  to  speak,  if  Q.  Elizabeth  shall 
"  confess,  that  the  extraordinary  dispensation  of  GOD's 
sc  great  mercy,  maketh  lawful  unto  her,  which  both  na- 
"  ture  and  GOD's  law  doth   denv  unro  all  women ;  then 

Vol.  II.  *  K  "  shall 
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«  shall    none  in  England  be  more  willing  to  maintain  the* 
"  lawful  authority  than  I  shall  be;  but  if  (GGD's  won- 
«  derous  Work  set  aside)  she  ground    (as   GOD    forbid) 
«  the  justness  of  her  title,  upon  consuetude,  laws,  or  or- 
"  dinances  of  men,  then  I  am  assured,  that  as  such  fool- 
.   iption    doth  highly  offend  GOD's    supreme 
, ,  so  do  1  greatly  fear  that  her  ingratitude  shall 
.  Nig  want  punishment.     And  this,  in  the  name  of 
ternal  God,    and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (before 
•  om  both  you  and  i  shall  stand  to  make  account  of  all 
*<  counsel    we   give)  I  require  you  signify  unto  her  grace 
«  in  my  name  ;  adding,  that  only  humility  and  dejection 
"  of  herself  before  GOD  shall  be  the   firmity  and  stabi- 
"  lity   of   her    throne,  which  I   know   shall  be  assaulted 
"  more  ways  than  one."    He  wrote  also  in  the  same  strain 
to  O.  Elizabeth  herself*     "  If  thus,  (says  he)  in  GOD's 
«  presence  you  humble  yourself,  as  in  my  heart  I  glorify 
u  God  for  that  rest  granted  to   his  afflicted    Hock    within 
«  England,  under  you  a  weak  instrument ;  so  will  I,  with 
"  tongue  and  pen  justify  your  authority  and  regiment,  as 
(i  the  Holy  Ghost  has  justified  the  same  in  Deborah,  that 
"  blessed  mother  in  Israel.    But  if  the  premises  (as  GOD 
«  forbid)  neglected,  you  shall  begin  to  brag  of  your  birth, 
«  and   to  build  your   authority  and  regiment   upon  your 
"  own  law,   (flatter  you  who   so   list)   your   felicity    shall 
"  be  short."    There  was  this  year,  1.55^,  printed  at  Stras- 
burg,  an   answer   to  it,  written  by  John  Aylmer  an  exile, 
formerly  archdeacon  of  Siowe,  and  preceptor  to  lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  afterwards  made  bishop  of  London,  by  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth.    The   title  of  it  is,  {  An  Harborough  for  faithful 
and  true  Subjects,  against   the   late  blown  Blast  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Women  j  wherein   are    confuted 
all  such   Reasons,  as  a  Stranger  of  late  made  in  that  be- 
half; with  an  Exhortation  to  Obedience.'     With  all   de- 
ference we  conceive,  that  with  questions  of  this  kind  our 
Ref  >tmers  had  nothing  to  do.     The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
net  of  this  wsrldf  and  his  people  are  chosen  expressly  out 
sf  the  world*     Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive — but  tht 
servants  rd  MUST  not  strive.     They  are  pilgrims 

and    strangers    upon  earthy  and    as   such  walk,  or  should 
fterent  spirit  from  the  men  of  the  world. 
.ion  stand  cr  fall   according    to    the 
ce  ;  but  true  believers  belong  to  a  king- 
■  -ken.     The  whole  frame  of  it  is 
st ;  and,  generally,  the  way 
to   it,  i:  .:.     While,  therefore,  we  gladly 

present 
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present  our  Reader?,  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  good 
men,  we  must  beg  leave  to  consider  that  they  were  but 
men,  and  that  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  or  propose  for 
examples  their  failings  and  infirmities  along  with  their 
gifts  and  graces. 

We  will  only  add,  that  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Aylmer, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  controversy,  which  v.  as  handled 
by  Aylmer  with  great  decency  and  respect  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  fairer  advantage  of  the  argument.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Aylmer  was  naturally  of  a  warm  tem- 
per ;  and  therefore  this  conduct  may  well  be  imputed  to 
his  great  regard  for  his  opponent.  Indeed,  he  says  him- 
self, that  he  believes  Knox  would  not  be  offended  on  his 
proving  the   truth   to  be  against  him.     <  For,  (adds  he)  I 

*  have  that   opinion   of  the  man's  honesty  and  godliness, 

<  that  he  will  not  disdain  to  hear  better  reasons,  nor  be 
«  loth  to  be  taught  in  any  thing  he  misseth  j  knowing 
«  that  no  man's  judgment  is   so  sound,  no  man's  wit  so 

<  ripe,  no   man's    learning   so   perfect,  but  he  may  sorae- 

*  times  miss  the  question,' and  fall  into  error.'  Stkypl's 
Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  2:>S. 

In  April  1559,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and  having  a  strong  desire  in  his  way  thither  to 
visit  those  in  England,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached 
the  gospel,  he  applied  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, to  procure  leave  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
petition  was  so  far  from  being  granted,  that  the  messen- 
ger, whom  he  sent  to  solicit  that  favour,  very  narrowly 
escaped  imprisonment.  Upon  this  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  1559,  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  Re- 
formation there,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of  his 
history,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  his  conduct, 
till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  apply  to  I.  •       For 

carrying  on  which  transaction,  in  July  this  year,  he  was 
pitched  upon  to  meet  Sir  William  Cecil,  incognito  at  Stam- 
ford*; but  his  journey  being  retarded  by -the  clanger  of 
passing  near  the  French,  whi  Dunbar,  he  was  after- 

wards sent  in  company  with  Mr  Robert    Hamilton,    ano- 
ther Protestant  minister,  to  negotiate  these  affairs  befw 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and  Q.Elizabeth.    When  I 
came  to  Berwick,  tl  lined  som  Sir  James 

Crofts  the  governor,  who  undertook  to  manage  their  busi- 
ness 

*  Sir  William  Cecil'!)    I  that  meeting,  is  dated  : "    . 

Ja'y  Mtbj   1559, and  printed  in  W.  _  213. 
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for  them,  and  advised  them  to  return  home  ;  whicfi 
thev  did.     Secretary  Cecil  son:  also  an  answer  to  the  Pro- 

,  concerning  their  proposals  to 
O.  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  so  general,  that  they  were  very 
break  off  the  negotiation,  had  not  Mr 
Knox  interposed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  al- 
lowed him  once  more  to  write  to  the  secretary. 

To  Knox's  letter  there  was  quickly  sent  an  answer,  de- 
siring that  some  person  of  credit  might  be  sent  to  confer 
with  the  English  ick  ;  raid  the  same  letter  informed 

tht  was  a  sum  of  money  ready  to   be  deli- 

vered for  carrying  on  the  common  cause ;  assuring  them, 
if  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  O.  Elizabeth  upon  honourable  terms, 
they  should  want  neither  men  nor  money.  Upon  this 
answer,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  a  man  well  respected  in 
both  kingdoms,  was  sent  to  Berwick,  who  soon  returned 
with  a  sum  of  money,  which  defrayed  the  public  expence 
till  November  ;  when  John  Cockburne  of  Ormiston  being 
sent  for  the  second  support,  received  it,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Bothwell,  who  took  the  money  from  him. 
In  the  interim,  Mr  Knox  was  chosen  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh in  July,  but  being  obliged  to  attend  the  lords, 
while  the  agreement  was  in  dependance,  Mr  Willock  was 
left  in  Edinburgh  to  officiate  in  his  rcom.  The  effect  of 
these  negotiations  was  the  sending  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  being  joined  by 
almost  all  the  great  men  in  Scotland,  at  last  a  peace  was 
procured  and  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on 
the  eighth  of  July  in  the  year  1560. 

Mr  Knox  and  the  rest  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
congregations,  being  freed  by  this  peace  from  any  disturb- 
ance, made  several  regulations  for  the  farther  propagating 
and  establishing  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  Reformed  doctrine  preached  through  the  king- 
dom, a  division  was  made  of  it  into  twelve  districts  (for 
the  whole  r  of   the  reformed  ministers  at  this  time 

was  only  twe  the  district  of  Edinburgh  was   as- 

signed to  Mr  Knox.  These  twelve  ministers  also  com- 
'.1  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  parliament ;  they  also  compiled  the  iirst  books  of  dis- 
cipline for  that  church. 

In  Dc  I  year,  Mr  Knox  buried  his  first  wife 

Margery  i  woman,  for  whose  loss  he  was 

much  grieved.  In  January  the  following  year,  viz.  1561, 
we  find  our  Author   engaged   in  a  dispute  concerning  the 

contro- 
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controverted  points  of  religion,  against  Mr  Alexander 
Anderson,  sab-principal  of  tlie  King's-cbllege  at  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr  John  Leslie,  parson  of  Une,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ross. 

In  March  1560-1,  Mr  John  Spottiswood  was  admitted 
superintend  ant  of  Lothian  by  Mr  Knox-.  And  the  same 
year,  August  2.0th,  15(51,  the  queen  arrived  at  Leith  from 
France.  From  her  first  arrival,  her  majesty  set  up  a  pri- 
vate mass  in  her  own  chapel,  which  afterwards,  by  her 
protection  and  countenance,  was  much  more  frequented  : 
This  excited  the  zeal  of  Mr  Knox,  who  expressed  himself 
with  great  warmth  against  allowing  it ;  and  an  act  of  the 
privy-council  being  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  forbidding  any  disturbance  to  be  given  to  this 
practice  under  pain  of  death,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that 
month,  Mr  Knox  openly,  in  his  sermon  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, declared,  "  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to 
"  him,  than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies,  landed  in  any 
«  part  of  the  realm."  This  freedom  of  speech  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court,  and  the  queen  herself  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  upon  that  and  other  subjects.  In 
this  conference,  her  majesty  having  charged  him  with  writ- 
ing the  "  Blast,"  he  avows  it,  and  then  proceeds  thus  : 
"  I  hear  that  an  Englishman  hath  written  against  it,  but 
"  I  have  not  read  him.  If  he  hath  sufTieientiy  improved 
"  my  reasons,  and  established  his  contrary  propositions 
*f  with    as   evident  testimonies    as   I  have   done  mine;  I 

shali  not, be  obstinate,  but  shall  confess  my  error  and 
ince.      But  to  this  hour   I   have  thought,  and  yet 

think  myself  alone  to  be  more  able  to  sustain  the  tilings 

aihrmed  in  that  my  Work,  than  any  ten  in  Europe 
"  shall  be  able  to  confute  it."  The  queen  likewise 
charged  him  with  denying  her  just  authority  :  To  which 
he  pleads  the  privilege  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  and 
cites  Plato  in  particular,  who  had  publicly  taught  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  without  disturb- 
ing the  society,  bearing  with  patience  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections which  they  could  not  amend.  "  Even,  so, 
"  (says  he,)  madam,  am  I  content  to  do  in  uprightness 
<(  of  heart,  and  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience 
"  I  have  communicate  mv  judgment  to  the  world  ;  if 
vt  the  realme  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regiment  of 
"  a  woman,  that  which  they,  approve  shall  I  not  farther 
"  disallow  than  within  my  own  breast,  but  I  shall  be  as 
"  well  content  to  live  under  your  grace  as  Paul  was  to 
"  live  under  Nero-,  and  my  Lope  is,  (concludes  he,)  that 

so 
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«  so  long  as  you  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of 
"  the  saints  of  GOD,  that  neither  I  nor  the  book  shafl 
'•'  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority,  for,  in  very  deed, 
"  Madame,  that  book  was  written  most  especially  against 
««  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  What  part  he  bore 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  1561,  may  be  seen  in  his  History,  to  which  we  refer 
the  curious  Reader. 

In  the  year  1562,  we  find  him  employed  in  reconciling 
the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran,  which  is  an  evidence 
how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  kingdom,  and  how  much  interest  he  had  with  them. 
The  same  year,  the  queen  being  informed  that  her  uncle? 
»ver  their  former  interests  at  the  court  of 
France,  received  the  newsvi  ■    :   Mr  Knox  hear- 

ing  of   h  viour,  an(  Lending  that  the.  power 

of  the  queen's   relations  would  (Feet  ;,  in 

Reformed  interest  in  these  parts,  thought 
fit  to  preach  a  sermon,  "  he  taxed  the  ignorance, 

"  vanity,  and  despite  of  princes,  against  ail  virtue,  and 
"  against  all  thos.  d'of  vice   and  love  of 

"  virtue  appeared."  This  and  ether  expressions,  in  re- 
proof of  dancing  for  joy  at  pleasure  taken  against 
GO]  coming  to  the  cars  of  the  queen,  her 
and  had  a  second  conference  with 
him.  Th  it  by  Alexander  Cockburne, 
who  had  be.  ter,  and  the  conference 
ended  with  the  queen  had  been  .-'.sin- 
formed.  This  year  h  .  .  by  the  general 
assembly,  commissioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gallo- 
way ;  and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  ihc  most  eminent 
gentlemen  of  Kyle,  Cum  and  Carrick,  entered 
into  a  bond,  or  covenant  at  Air,  either  the  same,  or  one 
similar  to  that  entered  into  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1557, 
which  was  subscribed  September  the  fourteenth,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Mr  Knox  went  from  the  shire  of  Air  and  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway,  and  had  several  conferences  about  matters  of 
great  importance  with  the  master  of  Maxwell  •,  and  from 
this  county  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  giving 
him  cautions  against  both  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  whose  counsels  he  judged  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  Reformed  interest.  At  this  time  he  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  made  by  an  eminent  person  among  the 
Vapists,  a  Mr  Ouintin  Kennedy,  a  sen  of  the  house  of 
Cassils,  to  a  public  dispute  about    the   mass,  which   was 

held 
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held  in  the  village  of  Maybole,  in  Carritk,  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  was  afterwards  printed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  first  parliament,  in 
May,  1563,  Mr  Knox  endeavoured  to  excite  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  appear  with  zeal  and  courage,  to  get  the  arti- 
cles of  Leith  established  by  law  ;  hut  finding  him  cooler 
than  he  expected,  there  followed  a  breach  between  them, 
which  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half.  And  after  the 
bill  was  rejected,  the  parliament  not  being  dissolved,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  a  great  many  of  the  members, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  that  matter  with  vehe- 
mency,  and  at  the  close  declared  his  abhorrency  of  the 
queen's  marrying  a  Papist.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
the  court  •,  and  her  majesty,  sending  for  him,  expressed 
much  passion,  and  thought  to  have  punished  him,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  desist  at  Chat  time. 

The  ensuing  year,  Lord  Darnley  being  married  to  the 
queen,  was  advised  by  the  Protestants  about  court  to  hear 
Mr  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it  would  contribute  much 
to  procure  the  good-will  of  the  people.  At  their  desire 
he  went,  en  the  nineteenth  of  August,  to  the  high-church, 
but  was  so  much  offended  at  the  sermon,  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  council,  who  immediately  ordered  Mr  Knox 
before  them,  and  forbad  him  to  preach  for  several  days. 
His  text  was  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  13- — 17.  0  Lord  our  GOD, 
other  lords  than  thou  have  reigned  ever  us,  ijc.  From  these 
words  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes,  who  for  the  sins  of  the  people  are  sent  as' 
tyrants  and  scourges  to  plague  them.  And  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  "  that  GOD  sets  in  that  room,  (for  the 
n  offences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,)  boys  and  wo- 
"  men."  There  were  also  some  other  words  uttered  by 
him  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king,  as  <;  that 
«  GOD  justly  punished  Ahab  and  his  posterity,  because 
"  he  would  not  take  order  with  that  harlot  Jezebel." 
These  words  the  council  told  him  had  given  great  offence 
to  his  majesty,  and  they  desired  him  to  abstain  from 
preaching  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  let  Mr  Craig  sup- 
ply the  place.  He  answered,  that  he  had  spoken  nothing 
but  according  to  his  text  ;  and  if  the  church  would  com- 
mand him  either  to  speak  or  abstain,  he  would  obey  so 
far  as  the  word  of  God  would  permit  him.  The  pub- 
lisher of  Mr  Knox's  history  in  4-to  adds  in  the  margin, 
that  in  answering  he  said  more  than  he  had  preached  ; 
for  he  added,  «  that  as  the  king  had  for  pleasure  of  the 
"  queen  gone  to  mass,  and  dishonoured  the  Lord  GOD, 
"  so  should  GOD  in  his  justice  make  her  an  instrument 

4  «  of 
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"  of  his  ruin  j"  and  so  it  fell  out  in  a  very  short  time  i 
but  the  queen  being  incensed  at  these  words,  fell  into 
tears,  and  to  please  her,  John  Knox  must  abstain  from 
preaching  for  a  time. 

The  general  assembly,  which  met  [n  December  this  year 
in  their  fourth  session,  appointed  Mr  Knox  to  draw  up 
a  consolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  encourage  ministers, 
exhorters,  and  readers,  to  continue  in  their  vocations, 
which  many  were  under  great  temptation  to  leave  for 
want  of  subsistence,  and  to  exhort  the  professors  of  the 
realm  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  this  assembly  to  visit,  preach,  and  plant,  the  kirks  of 
the  south,  till  the  next  assembly,  and  to  remain  as  long 
as  he  could  at  that  work. 

Mr  Knox  requested  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  December,  156(5,  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  go  to  England  to  visit  two  of  his  sons,  probably  then  at 
school,  and  for  necessary  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  had  ample  testimonials  from  the  assembly 
of  his  life;  doctrine,  and  usefulness,  and  was  by  them  re- 
commended to  all  to  whom  he  should  come.  The  assem- 
bly limited  his  abode  in  England  to  the  meeting  of  the 
next  general  assembly,  to  be  held  in  June  following. 
The  general  assembly  being  informed,  that  some  worthy 
•and  learned  divines  in  England  were  prosecuted  by  the 
bishops,  because  they  refused  to  use  the  habits  appointed 
by  law  for  church-men,  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  and" 
sent  by  Mr  Knox,  in  which  with  great  earnestness  they 
intreated,  that  they  might  deal  gently  with  such  ministers 
as  scrupled  the  use  of  these  vestments.  As  this  letter  is 
too  long  for  our  insertion,  we  must  refer  those  that  are 
curious  to  read  it,  either  to  bishop  Spottiswood's  History 
of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  or  to  Mr  Strype's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker. 

In  the  year  1567,  Mr  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
coronation  of  K.  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards the  First  of  Great  Britain.  This  sermon  is  much 
commended  by  Buchanan  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  This 
year  is  very  remarkable  in  Scotland,  upon  account  of  the 
great  turn  of  affairs  there  by  O.  Mary's  resigning  the  go- 
vernment, and  by  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
to  be  regent.  The  first  parliament  which  was  called  by 
the  earl  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  December.  It  was  a  very 
numerous  convention  of  all  the  estates,  and  Mr  Knox 
preached  a  very  zealous  sermon  at  the  opening  of  it ;  and 
he  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  regent's  death  in  1569. 

We 
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We  are  told  that  he  apprehended  the  interest  of  religion 
would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  by  the  earl  of 
Murray,  or  regent's  fall ;  and,  on  that  account,  exprea  .  d 
himself  with  great  concern  both  in  public  and  private. 

In  the  year  157  I,  the  Ham il torts  and  others,  who  had 
entered  into  a  combination  against  the  earl  of  Lennox,  then 
regent,  began  to  fortify  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  White 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  council  was  held  by  them  in 
the  castle  on  the  fourth  of  May,  where  the  laird  of 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that  they  might 
give  security  for  the  person  of  Mr  Knox,  which  was  also 
much  desired  by  the  townspeople.  The  Hamiltons  an- 
swered, that  they  could  not  promise  him  security  ui 
their  honour,  because  there  were  many  in  the  town  who 
loved  him  not,  besides  other  disorderly  people,  that  might 
do  him  harm  without  their  knowledge.  Upon  this  an- 
swer, which  plainly  shewed  no  good  intention  to  Mr 
Knox,  his  friends  in  the  town,  with  Mr  Craig  his  col- 
league at  their  head,  intreated  him  to  leave  the  place,  bv 
reason  of  the  impending  danger  to  him,  and  to  them  too 
upon  his  account,  in  defending  him  from  the  attempts  of 
the  contrary  party  ;  which,  being  also  the  strongest,  would 
most  probably  be  able  to  execute  their  designs  against  him. 
Accordingly,  leaving  Edinburgh  on  the  fifth  of  May,  he 
went  first  to  ^.bbotshall  in  Fife,  and  thence  to  St  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  till  the  twenty-third  of  August,  in  the 
year  1572. 

That  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  ministers  at 
Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain'kind  of  episco- 
pacy should  be  introduced  into  the  church,  which  was 
zealously  opposed  by  our  Reformer.  The  matter  stood 
thus  :  The  courtiers  had  got  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  bishoprics,  but  they  could  not  get  a  colour- 
able title  to  these  rents,  as  the  law  then  stood,  except 
they  had  a  conveyance  from  those  who  had  the  title  of 
bishops  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  thought  a  good  expedient 
by  the  great  ones,  who  had  a  longing  mind  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  bishoprics,  that  this  sort  of  bishops  should 
be  brought  into  the  church,  and  indeed  all  of  them,  bv 
certain  pactions,  conveyed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  re- 
venues to  their  patrons,  reserving  a  very  small  part  to 
themselves.  Among  the  rest,  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews  coming  to  the  share  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
nobleman  designed  Mr  John  Douglass,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity there,  in  whom  his  lordship  had  an  entire  confi- 
dence to  bg   elected  to  that   see :  For  this   purpose  the 

electors 
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electors  were  convened  February  8th,  1572,  where,  after 
some  opposi  ion,  he  was  elected  archbishop.  Mr  Knox 
being  then  in  St  Andrews,  was  much  displeased  with  this 
i;on  ;  and  the  next  Lord's-day,  being  to  preach  in 
the  forenoon  where  the  earl  of  Morton  was  present,  he 
not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  inaugurate  and  receive 
the  new-elected  bishop)  but  publicly  denounced  an  ana- 
thema both  to  the  giver  and  receiver  of  this  bishopric. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  Mr  Douglass  was  ad- 
mitted archbishop  according  to  the  order  for  admitting 
superintendants  and  ministers  ;  for  they  had  not  as  yet 
framed  any  particular  form  for  admitting  bishops.  Mr 
J.  Rutherford,  provost  of  the  Old  College  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  messieurs  Arch,  and  John  Hamikcn,  professors  in  the 
New  College,  spread  a  report  next  week,  that  Mr  Knox's 
opposition  to  the  bishops  proceeded  from  a  pique  that  he 
was  not  elected  himself.  This  coming  to  his  ears,  he 
vindicated  himself  from  the  pulpit  next  Lord's-day,  in 
words  to  the  following  purpose :  "  I  have  refused  a  far 
«  greater  bishopric  than  ever  it  was>  which  I  might  have 
«  had  with  the  favour  of  greater  men  than  ever  he  had 
«<  his  •,  I  did  and  do  repine,  not  from  malecontent,  but 
"  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  that  the  kirk  of 
"  Scotland  be  not  subject  to  that  order."  This  seems  to 
refer  to  the  offer  that  we  have  observed  wras  made  him  of 
a  bishopric  in  England  in  Edward  Vlth's  time. 

The  troubles  of  the  country  being  much  abated,  and 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
it,  being  returned,  they  sent  two  of  their  number,  viz. 
Nicol.  Edward  and  John  Johnston,  scribe,  to  St  Andrews, 
to  invite  Mr  Knox  to  return  to  them,  and  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice about  the  choice  of  another  minister  to  assist  him 
during  the  time  of  the  troubles  :  For  they  were  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Mr  Craig  during 
the  times  of  the  troubles,  he  having  made  too  great 
compliance,  as  they  thought,  with  those  who  appeared 
.st  the  authority  of  the  young  king  and  his  regents, 
and  were  unwilling  any  longer  to  submit  to  his  ministers. 
With  their  commissioners  they  sent  a  letter,  inviting  him 
to  return. 

The  superintendant  of  Lothian  was  with  them,  when 
they  presented  the  letter ;  which,  when  Mr  Knox  had 
perused,  he  consented  to  return  upon  this  condition,  that 
he  should  not  be  desired  in  any  sort  to  cease  speaking 
against  the  treasonable  dealings  of  those  who  held  out  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  this  he  desired  thein  to  signify 

to 
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to  the  whole  of  the  brethren,  lest  they  should  repent  after- 
wards of  his  austerity  against  those  in  the  castle,  or  fear  to 
be  treated  the  worse  on  his  account ;  and  after  his  return, 
he  repeated  these  words  more  than  once  to  his  friends 
there,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit ;  they  answered,  that 
they  never  meant  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  de- 
sired him  to  speak  according  to  his  conscience,  as  in  for- 
mer times.  They  also  requested  his  advice  in  the  choice 
of  a  minister ;  and,  after  some  debates,  they  agreed  upon 
Mr  James  Lawson,  sub-principal  of  the  King's  College 
at  Aberdeen.  Mr  Knox  left  St  Andrews,  August  17th,  and 
came  to  Leith  on  the  twenty -third.  Upon  the  last  day  of 
that  month,  he  preached  in  tlie  great  kirk ;  but  his  voice 
was  become  very  weak,  and  therefore  he  desired  another 
place  to  teach  in,  where  his  voice  might  be  heard,  if  it 
were  but  to  a  hundred  persons  ;  which  was  granted.  Im- 
mediately after  this  agreement  commissioners  were  sent, 
by  whom  Mr  Knox  sent  the  following  letter. 

"  Dear  Brother, 

«  SEEING  GOD  of  his  mercy,  far  above  rnv  ex- 
-«  pectation,  hath  ca;ied  me  once  again  to  Edinburgh,  and 
"  yet  I  feel  nature  so  decayed,  and  daiiy  to  decay,  that  I 
<c  look  not  for  a  long  continuance  of  my  battle,  I  would 
"  gladly  once  discharge  my  conscience,  unto  your  bosom, 
"  and  unto  the  bosom  of  others,  in  whom  I  think  the 
"  fear  of  GOD  remaineth.  If  I  had  the  ability  of  body, 
"  I  should  not  have  put  you  to  the  pains  to  which  I  re- 
"  quire  you  now,  that  is,  once  to  visit  me,  that  we  may 
"  confer  together  of  heavenly  things  ;  for  in  earth  there  is 
"  no  stability  except  the  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ,  ever  fight- 
"  ing  under  the  cross,  to  whose  protection  I  heartily  com- 
ii  mit  you. 

"  From  Edinburgh,  seventh  of  September,  1572. 

"  Accelere,  miffate^  aiioqui  sero  venies" 

Mr  Lawson  came  to  Edinburgh  September  15th,  and 
preached  on  the  Friday  after,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  and  continued  preaching,  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  charge  of  the  ministry  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Knox 
preached  in  the  Tolbcoth  as  long  as  he  had  strength  of" 
body  ;  but  his  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  news  of 
the  haas&aere  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  about  this  time. 
It  vi  twelfth  of  Sep- 

tember, by  1,  or  from  Q.  Eliza. 

However,  he  introduced  it  into  Ins  next  sermon,  with  his 
-usual  denunciation  of  GOD's  vengeance  thereon,  which 

he 
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lie  desired  the  French  ambassador,  monsieur  La  Croque, 
might  be  acquainted  with.  The  denunciation  was  to  this 
>ort,  "  Sentence  is  pronounced  in  Scotland  against  that 
"  murderer  the  king  of  France,  and  GOD's  vengeance 
"  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor  his  house  ,  but  his  name 
«(  shall  remain  an  execration  to  posterity;  and  none,  that 
"  shall  come  of  his  loins,  shall  enjoy  the  kingdom  in 
"  peace  and  quietness,  unless  repentance  prevent  GOD's 
"  judgment."  The  ambassador  being  told  it,  applied  to 
the  regent  and  council,  and  complained  that  his  master 
was  called  a  traitor  and  murderer  of  his  subjects,  under 
a  promise  and  trust  •,  and  desired  that  an  edict  might  be 
published,  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  Scotland  to  speak 
any  thing  to  the  dishonour  of  his  master,  especially  the 
ministers  in  their  sermons .  This  was  waved  by  the 
council,  and  the  ambassador  was  told,  that  they  could 
not  hinder  the  ministers  from  speaking  even  against  them- 
selves. 

On  Sunday,  November  the  ninth,  in  the  year  1572,  he 
admitted  Mr  Lawson,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh.  But  his 
voice  was  so  weak,  that  very  few  could  hear  him  ;  he  de- 
clared the  mutual  duty  between  a  minister  and  his  flock  ; 
he  praised  GOD,  who  had  given  them  one  in  his  room, 
who  was  now  unable  to  teach,  and  desired  that  GOD 
might  augment  his  graces  to  him  a  thousand  fold  above 
that  which  he  had,  if  it  were  his  pleasure,  and  ended  with 
pronouncing  the  blessing.  From  this  day  he  hastened  to 
his  end.  Upon  the  eleventh,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cough  and  great  pains  of  the  body ;  breathing,  continu- 
ally, with  more  and  more  difficulty,  till  he  breathed  his 
last.  When  his  friends  advised  him  to  send  for  some  phy- 
sicians, he  smilingly  consented  ;  saying,  «  I  would  not 
"  either  despise,  or  neglect,  ordinary  means  ;  but  of  this 
"  I  am  certain,  that  GOD  will  shortly  put  an  end  to  my 
«  warfare  below." 

The  day  after,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  be  paid  their 
wages  ;  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
"  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  live  so,  as  be- 
"  came  Christians  educated  in  that  firmly."  His  disorder 
growing  worse  and  worse,  he  was  forced  to  pretermit  his 
ordinary  method  of  reading  •,  which  used  to  be,  every 
day,  some  chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
Old,  particularly  the  Psalms;  and  some  useful  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  requested 
his  wife  (Margaret  Stewart,  a  devout  woman,  and  a  most 
affectionate  partner  of  his  faith  and  cares,)  and  Richard 

Ballantine, 
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Ballantine,  his  servant,  who  was  always  very  dear  to  him 
for  his  remarkable  piety,  that  they  would  take  care  to  read 
to  him,  every  day  while  he  lived,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St  John's  gospel,  one  or  other  of  the  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  fifty- third  chapter  of  Isaiah  r 
Which  injunction  they  never  once  omitted. 

He  was  always  peculiarly  fond  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
GOD  having  greatly  blessed  them  to  his  soul.  With  some 
select  portions  of  those  admirable  compositions,  he  was 
much  comforted  in  life,  and  strengthened  in  death. 

The  day  following,  he  rose  from  his  bed  by  seven 
o'clock  :  And  being  asked,  «  Why,  when  he  was  so  weak 
«  and  sick,  he  would  not  rather  chuse  to  rest  himself  V  he 
answered,  «  [  have  been  this  whole  night  taken  up  with 
"  the  meditation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
"  Lord  ;  and  would  with  joy  get  into  the  pulpit,  that  I 
"  might  communicate  to  others  the  comfort  I  have  inward- 
"  ly  enjoyed  from  reflecting  on  that  blessed  subject."  So 
intent  was  he  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  even  to  his  last 
breath  ;  and  whenj  for  want  of  strength,  he  could  scarce 
be  lifted  out  of  bed  by  the  assistance  of  two  servants  ! 

A  few  days  after,  he  sent  for  all  the  ministers  of  the 
several  churches  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom,  being  assembled 
round  his  bed,  he  thus  addressed  himself:  "  That  day  is 
"  now  at  hand,  which  I  have  so  often  and  intensely 
"  longed  for  •,  in  which,  having  finished  my  labours,  and 
"  gone  through  my  various  sorrows,  I  shall  be  dissolved, 
"  and  be  with  Christ.  And  I  appeal  to  GOD,  whom  I 
u  have  served  in  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that 
"  I  have  taught  nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrines 
"  of  his  word  :  Having  made  this  my  main  view,  through 
"  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
u  rant ;  to  edify  and  comfort  believers  ;  lift  up  and  con- 
"  firm,  with  the  promises  of  grace,  those  who  were  weak, 
"  fearful,  and  doubting,  through  the  fear  of  wrath  and 
"  and  consciousness  of  sin  •,  and  to  beat  down  haughty  re- 
"  beliious  sinners,  with  the  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the 
"  Lord.  And  although  many  have  frequently  complained 
"  of  my  harshness  in  preaching,  yet,  GOD  knows,  that 
««  I  did  not  thus  deal  out  thunders  and  severity,  from 
«  hatred  to  the  persons  of  any  :  Though  this  I  will  ac- 
"  knowledge,  that  the  sins,  in  which  they  indulged  them- 
"  selves,  were  the  objects  of  my  keenest  hatred  andresent- 
"  ment ;  and,  in  my  whole  ministry,  this  was  my  single 
"  aim,  if  I  might  by  any  means  gain  over  their  souls  to 
«<  the  Lord.     My  motive,  for  speaking  freely  and  plainly, 

«  what- 
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*  whatever  the  Lord  gave  me  to  say,  without  respect  of 
"  persons,  waJ  nothing  but  reverence  to  that  GOD,  who 
*•  called  me  by  his  grace,  and  made  me  the  dispenser  of 
"  his  divine  mysteries  :  Before  whose  tribunal  1  knew  I 
«<  must  one  day  stand,  to  give  account  for  my  discharge 
•c  of  that  embassy  and   cotnmi ;  ion  wherewith  he  had  in- 

Wherefore  I  profess,  before  GOD  and  his 
"  holy   angels,   that   I   have   never   knowingly  adulterated 
I,  held  back  any  of  his  counsels   from  my 
<c  p.:.  -,o  phase  men,  or   give  way  to  my  own 

w  or  other  corrupt  affestions  or  secular  Interest ;  but  have 
"  faithfully  expended  the  talents  committed  to  me,  for 
<•'  the  good  of  the  church  over  whom  I  was  in  the  Lord. 
<■■  To  the  truth  of  this,  my  conscience  beareth  testimony  ; 
"  which  is  a  comfort  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  various 
'  rs  which  some  have  made  it  their  business  to  cast 
£>  upon  me.  And  do  ye,  my  dearest  brethren  in  the  faith 
our  of  Jesus,  persist  in  the  everlasting  truths  of 
«h>.  :  Look   diligently   to  the  flocks,,  with  whose 

««  oversight  GOD  hath  intrusted  you  ;  and  which  he  hath 
<£  redeemed  to  himself  by  the  blood  of  his  Son.  And 
<  do  you,  my  brother  Lawson,  fight  the  good  light,  and 
lie  work  of  GOD,  to  which  you  are  called,  with 
«■  alacrity  and  faithfulness.  May  GOD  shower  down  his 
"  blessing  from  on  high,  upon  you  and  your  several  charges 
«  in  this  city  !  which,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  hold 
<■  fast  those  doctrines  of  truth,  which  they  have  heard  of 

*  me,  the  gate;:  of  hell  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail ,  a- 
"  gainst.  And  beware  of  those,  who  have  not  only  oppos- 
<'•  ed  the  r  >yaJ   government,   but  even   forsaken  the  truth 

professed  :  Against  whom  I  denounce, 
"  [hati  ttfttess  they  sincerely  repent,  and  return  to  the  good 
«■<  wav  which  they  have  left,  they  shall  one  day  miserably 
'-  perish  in  soul  and  body.  I  would  say  more  ;  but  can- 
it  •  -t,  as  I  am  scarce  able  to  draw  my  breath."  With 
these  words  he  dismissed  them  :  And  afterwards  spoke  in 
private  to  those  who  attended  him,  to  admonish  one 
Grange;  on  whom  that  judgment  afterwards  fell,  which 
Knox  had  predicted.  He  was  then  visited  by  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  town,  among'  whom  was  lord  Morton, 
afterwafda  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  also  by  some  godly 
ladies  of  the  first  quality  :  None  of  whom  he  suffered  to 
depart,  without  a  word  of  comfort  or  exhortation,  as  their 
separate  cases  required. 

Perceiving  death  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  he  gave 
orders  for  his   colhn  to  be  made :  After  which,  he  burst 

forth 
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fbtth  to  this  effect :  «  Lord  Jesus,  sweetest  Saviour,  into 
«  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Look,  I  beseech  thee, 
"  with  favour,  upon  this  church  which  thou  hast  re- 
«  deemed,  and  re j, ore  peace  to  this  afflicted  common- 
s' wealth.     Raise   up  pastors  after  thine  own   heart,  who 

*  may  take  care  of  thy  church ;  and   grant   that  we  may 

*  learn,  as  Weil  from  the  blessings  as  from  the  chastise* 
"  ments  of  thy  providence,  to  abhor  sin,  and  love  thee 
*c  with  full  purpose  of  heart."  Then,  turning  to  those 
about  him,  he  said,  «  O  wait  on  the  Lord  with  fear,  and 
4t  death  will  not  be  terrible  :  Yea,  blessed  and  holy  will 
6S  their  death  be,  who  are  interested  in  the  death  of  the 
«  Son  of  GOD."  Being  asked,  by  an  intimate  friend, 
«  whether  he  felt  much  pain  ?'  he  replied,  "  I  cannot 
i(  look  upon  that  as  pain,  which  brings  on  the  end  of 
*<  mortality  and  trouble,  and  is  the  beginning  of  life." 
Having  then  ordered  those   passages  of  Scripture,  above- 

d,  to  be  distinctly  read  to  him,  he  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  apostles*  creed ;  enlarging,  as  he' 
went  on,  most  sweetly  and  spiritually,  upon  each  of  the 
separate  petitions  and  articles,  to  the  great  comfort  and 
edification  of  them  that  were  by.  Afterwards,  lifting  up 
his  hands  toward  heaven,  he  cried  out,  "  To  thee,  Lord, 
<«  do  I  com  ink  myself.  Thou  knowest,  how  intense  my 
fi  pains  are  ;  but  I  do  not  complain  :  Yea,  Lord,  if  such, 
«  be  thy  will  concerning  me,  I  could  be  content  to  bear 
"  these  pains  for  many  years  together  :  Only  do  thou 
*«  continue  to  enlighten  my  mind  through  Christ  Jesus." 
He  passed  that  night,  with  more  ease  and  complacency*, 
than  usual ;  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Cor.  being  fre- 
quently read  to  him,  at  his  own  desire :  Which  being 
done,  he  would  cry  out,  "  O  what  sweet  and  heavenly 
"  consolations  does  my  Lord  afford  me,  from  this  blessed 
u  chapter !"  But.  when  one  of  his  eyes  grew  blind, 
and  his  speech  began  to  fail,  he  cried,  faintly,  u  Turn 
44  to  the  seventeenth  of  St  John,  and  read  it  carefully  ; 
*s  for  there  I  cast  my  first  anchor."  When  that  was  read, 
he  rested  a  little  :  But  soon  began  to  utter  very  heavy 
groans  znd  deep  sighs ;  so  that  the  by-standers  plainly 
perceived,  he  ;■  with  some  very  great  tempta- 

■,  present  in  the  room,  one 
John  Johns; >n,  a  holy  man,  and  Robert  Campbell,  a  great 
gospel  ;  Mrs  Knox,  and  others  •,  who,  ob- 
serving his  agonies,  thought  him  to  be  in  the  pains  of 
death.  At  length,  however,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tion* he   re',  eve  red,  like   one  awaked   from  sleep:     And, 

being 
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being  asked  how  he  did,  answered,  "  Many  have  been 
"  my  conflicts  with  Satan,  in  the  course  of  my  frail  life, 
fi  ami  many  the  assaults  which  I  have  sustained  :  But  that 
«  roaring  lion  never  beset  me,  so  furiously  and  forcibly, 
"  as  now.  Often  has  he  set  my  sins  in  array  before 
«'  me  ;  often  has  he  tempted  me  to  despair  ;  and  often 
snare  me  with  the  enticements  of  the  world  : 
"  But,  I  being  enabled  to  hew  his  snares  in  pieces  with 
«  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  GOD, 
<k  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  against  me.  But  now  he 
"  has  found  out  a  new  way.  That  crafty  serpent  has 
'«  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that,  because  I  have  faith* 
"  fully  and  successfully  discharged  my  ministerial  office, 
**  I  am  on  that  account  deserving  of  eternal  life  and  an 
«  happy  immortality.  But  GOD  was  pleased  to  make 
*c  me  triumphant  over  this  temptation  also,  by  power- 
"  fully  suggesting  to  my  memory  those  texts,  What  hast 
«'  thou,  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  and,  By  the  grace  of 
«  )D,  I  am  what  I  am  :  And,  Not  I,  but  ike  grace  of 
(i  GOD  which  was  with  me:  And  others,  with  which  I 
«  foiled  the  enemy,  and  quenched  his  iiery  darts.  I  thank 
"  my  GOD,  therefore,  through  Christ,  who  has  vouch- 
«  sated  me  the  victory  ;  and  I  have  a  certain  persuasion 
*<  in  my  own  breast,  that  Satan  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
«  return,  or  molest  me  any  more,  in  my  passage  to  glory  : 
"  But  that  I  shall,  without  any  pain  of  body,  or  agonv 
«'  of  soul,  sweetly  and  peacefully  exchange  this  wretcheR 
«*  life  for  that  blessed  and  immortal  one,  which  is  through 
"  Christ  Jesus."  Then  evening  prayers  were  said  •,  and 
being  asked,  whether  he  could  hear  them  distinctly  ?  he 
answered,  "  "Would  to  GOD  you  all  heard  with  such  ears, 
«  and  perceived  with  the  same  mind,  as  I  am  enabled  to 
¥  dp  !  And  now,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  !"  Where- 
upon, certain  symptoms  of  immediate  death  appearing, 
he  was  desired  to  give  some  sign,  whereby  they  might 
know,  that  he  died  in  the  stedfast  belief  and  enjoyment 
of  those  gospel  truths,  which  he  had  taught  when  living  ; 
and,  likewise,  of  his  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blissful 
immortality  through  Christ.  On  which,  as  if  he  had  re* 
ceived  fresh  strength,  he  triumphantly  lifted  his  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  and  continued  waving  it,  for  a  considerable 
time  :  And  then  quietly  departed  to  the  rest  which  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  GOD,  on  November  24,  1572,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

He  was  interred   on  the  twenty-sixth,  in  the  kirk-yard 
©f  St  Giles's,  the   corpse  being  attended  by  several  lords 

who 
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who  were  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  the  earl  of 
Morton,  that  day  chosen  regent,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  said,  «  There  lies  a  man,  who  in  his 
<  life  never  feared  the  face  of  a  man,  who  hath  been  often 
(  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but   yet  hath  ended  his 

*  days  in  peace  and  honour.     For  he  had  GOD's  provi- 

*  dence  watching  over  him  in  a  special   manner,  when  his 

*  very  life  was  sought.'  The  following  among  many 
other  instances  is  very  remarkable :  It  was  his  custom  to 
sit  at  the  table-head  in  his  own  house  with  his  back  to  a 
window  ;  yet,  on  a  certain  night  he  would  neither  sit 
there  in  his  own  chair,  nor  allow  any  other  person  to  sit 
in  it ;  but  sat  in  another  chair  with  his  back  to  the  table, 
when  a  bullet  was  shot  in  at  the  window  purposely  to  kill 
him;  but  the  conspirators  missed  him,  and  the  bullet  grazed 
on  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  lighted  on  the 
candlestick,  and  made  a  hole  in  the  foot  of  it,  which  is 
yet  to  be  seen :  And  I  am  assured  the  identical  chair  is 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  trustees  of  the  widow's  scheme,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  Knox  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Margery  Bowes, 
an  Englishwoman,  whose  mother,  Mrs  Bowes,  was  a  per- 
son of  great  knowledge  and  singular  piety  ;  by  Margery  he 
had  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Eliezer,  and  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Mr  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St  Cuth- 
bert's  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  time  lord  of  session.  His 
sons  were  both  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  of  St  John's  College,  December  2,  1572,  pre- 
sently after  the  death  of  their  father.  Nathaniel  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  the  year  1576,  and  the  following 
year  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college.  He  proceeded 
master  of  arts  in  1580,  and  died  in  that  year.  The  se- 
cond son,  Eliezer,  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in 
1577,  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  March  22,  1579, 
commenced  master  of  arts  in  1581,  was  appointed  uni- 
versity-preacher in  15S7-S,  made  vicar  of  Clacton-magna, 
May  17,  1587.  and  proceeded  B.  D.  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  the  year  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St  John's  College. 

For  his  second  wife,  Mr  Knox  married  Margaret  Stew- 
art, daughter  to  Andrew  lord  Och'iltrie,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  and  sister  to  James  earl  of  Ar~ 
ran.  This  lady  surviving  Mr  Knox,  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Foudonside.  She  brought  Mr 
Knox  three  daughters,  to  whom,  with  their  mother,  in  the 
vear  1578,  was  granted  the  following  pension ;  viz.  five 
Vol.  II.  *  L  hundred 
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hundred  marks  in  money,  two  chalders  of  wheat,  sir 
chalders  of  bear,  [barley]  and  four  chalders  of  oats.  This 
favour  is  said  to  be  granted  on  account  of  Mr  Knox's  long 
and  fruitful  travels  in  the  kirk,  and  for  the  education  and 
support  of  his  wife  and  children.  One  of  these  daughters 
was  married  to  Mr  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Air ;  and  an- 
other to  Mr  James  Fleming,  also  a  minister,  and  grand- 
father by  another  wife  to  the  excellent  Mr  Robert  Fleming. 
An  account  of  his  Writings. 

"  1.  A  faithful  Admonition  to  the  true  Professors  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  within  the   kingdom   of  England,   1554. 
It  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  his  history  in  1644  and  1732. 
2.     A   Letter  to  Mary,  Q.   Regent  of  Scotland,     1556. 
printed  with  additions  in  1.558  •,  and  again   at  the  end  of 
his  history.     3.  The  Appellation  of  John  Knox,  from  the 
cruel  and  unjust  Sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
false  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland  ;  with  a  Supplication 
and  Exhortation  to   the   Nobility,   Estates,  and  Common- 
ality of  the  same  Realm,  1558  ;  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  history,  where  is   subjoined,   An  Admonition   to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  to  call  them  to  Repentance,  by  Anthony 
Gilbie  *,  as  also  Mr  Knox's  Advertisement,  concerning  the 
Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet.     4.  The   First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the   monstrous   Regiment    of  Women, 
1558}  8vo.  reprinted  with  his  history  in  1732,  fol.     5.  A 
brief   Exhortation  to  England  for  the   speedy  embracing 
of  Christ's   Gospel,  heretofore  by  the  Tyranny  of  Mary 
suppressed  and  banished,  1559  *,  and  again,  with  his  his- 
tory in  1644  and  17:^2.     6.  An    Answer  to  a  great  Num- 
ber of  blasphemous  Cavillations  written  by  an  Anabaptist, 
and  Adversary  of  GOD's  eternal  Predestination,  by  John 
Knox,  Minister  of  GOD's  Word  in  Scotland,  Geneva,  1560. 
7.     The  Confession  of  Faith,   ratified  by   the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  1560;  as   also  the  First  Book  of  Discipline-, 
the  Form  and   Order  for  admitting  Superintendants  and 
Ministers,  and  of  Excommunication   and   Fasting,  all  ap» 
proved  in  the  G.  Assembly,  were  composed  chiefly  by  our 
Author.     8.  A  Reply  to  the  Abbot  of  Crosrag-well's  [or 
Crossregal]  Faith,  or  Catechism  \  as  also  an   Account  of 
his  Conference  with  that  Abbot  in  1562.      A  Sermon  be- 
fore the  King  [Henry  Darnley]  on  Isaiah  xxvi.  13 — 17.  in 
1566.     9   An  Answer  to  a  Letter  written  b'y  James  Tyria, 
a  Jesuit,  Edinburgh,  156&     Mr  Knox's  Answer  was  pub- 
lished in  1571.     These   were   published   in  our  Author's 
life-time.*' 

Aftei 
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\ 
After  Mr  Knox's  death  came  out  his  famous  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land, &c.  probably  first  printed  in  London,  1586>  Svo  ; 
again  at  London  in  164  J,  fol.  and  ihe  same  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  4to,  and  a  fourth  time  at  Edinburgh,  1732,  fol. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
college  at  Glasgow,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  three 
others  is  given  by  the  editor,  in  our  Author's  life  prefixed 
to  it.  Besides  his  printed  works,  there  were  also,  in  1732, 
some  MSS.  of  his  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Robert  Wood  row, 
minister  of  Eastwood,  and  others  are  preserved  in  Mi  David 
Calderwood's  large  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Those  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Woodrow  are  ; 

I.  A  volume  in  folio,  in  an  old  hand  fairly  written, 
and  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  John  Gray,  scribe  to 
the  G.  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  Margaret  Stewart,  Mr 
Knox's  widow,  both  their  names  being  written  upon  it. 
The  contents  of  it  are,  A  Preparation  to  Prayer,  four 
sheets.  2.  The  sixth  Psalm  of  David  godly  expounded, 
ten  sheets,  written  in  1553,  when  our  Author  was  leaving 
England  3.  The  Epistle  sent  to  several  Congregations 
in  England,  shawand  the  Plaigs,  which  sail  schortlie  cum 
upon  that  Realm,  for  refusing  God's  Worde,  and  imbras- 
sing  Idolatrie,  John  Knox.  4.  To  the  Faithful  in  London, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

II.  A  volume  in  4to,  containing  518  pages.  Upon  the 
title-page  is  written,  The  Epistles  of  Mr  John  ICnox,  wor- 
thy to  be  read,  &c.  And  in  another  hand  are  the  follow- 
ing words  :  This  book  belonged  some  time  to  Margaret 
Stewart,  widow  to  Mr  Knox,  afterwards  married  to  the 
Knight  of  Fadounside,  sister  she  was  to  James  earl  of  Ar* 
ran.  The  contents  are,  1.  Mr  Knox's  Confession  before 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  April  4,  1550.  2.  His  Declara- 
tion in  a  sum  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 3.  A  Declaration  what  true  Prayer  is,  by  John  Knox. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  treatise  in  the  other  volume,  and 
consists  of  four  sheets.  4.  The  Exposition  upon  the  sixth 
Psalm,  the  same  with  that  in  the  oiher  volume.  5.  John 
Knox  to  the  Faithful  in  London,  &c.  ibid.  G.  Knox's 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  in  England.  This  is  print- 
ed, 7.  Certain  Epistles  and  Letters  of  the  Servant  of  GOD, 
John  Knox,  to  and  from  divers  Places  to  his  Friends  in 
Jesus  Christ.  These  epistles  are  forty-six  in  number, 
written  from  the  year  1553  to  1557. 
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HENRY  BULLINGER. 

rT"HIS  excellent  divine  was  born  the  eighteenth  of 
*  July,  l."04',  at  Bremgarten,  a  small  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  canton  of  Zurick,  in  Switzerland.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  •,  but  brought  up 
his  children  as  if  he  had  been  in  indigent  circumstances. 
He  sent  this  son,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  good  school 
at  Emmeric,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  he  studied  the 
classics  under  Mosellanus.  His  father  only  gave  him  a 
suit  of  clothes,  when  he  sent  him  to  this  school,  where 
he  continued  three  years,  and  maintained  himself  by  what 
he  got  in  singing  from  door  to  door.  He  was  put  to  such 
straits  by  his  father,  to  make  him  one  day  more  sensible 
of  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Bullinger  had  a  mind  to  turn  Carthusian  when  he  went 
to  Emmeric.  Teissier  says,  he  resolved  to  turn  Carthusian, 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  studies.  He  would  have 
been  of  that  order,  but  his  elder  brother  dissuaded  him 
from  it. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  where 
he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to  classical  learning,  be- 
cause he  began  to  perceive  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
philosophy  was  then  taught.  In  1520,  he  even  wrote 
live  dialogues  against  the  school-divines.  The  two  first 
attacked  those  divines  directly :  The  two  following  were 
an  apology  for  Reuchlin  against  Pipericorne,  a  converted 
Jew  :  And  the  title  of  the  fifth  was  Promorotes  :  But  they 
were  not  printed. 

Bullinger  continued  at  Cologne  till  1 522,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  studies  there  disposed  him  to  forsake  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  as  soon  as  occasion  offered.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  writings  of  Mclancthon.  In 
1523,  he  passed  some  months  at  his  father's  house,  and 
was  invited  by  the  abbot  of  Cappel  to  teach  in  his  con- 
vent. It  was  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order  near  Zurick  ; 
and  that  order  was  founded,  in  1098,  by  Robert,  abbot 
of  Citeaux  in  France.  Bullinger  discharged  his  duty  with 
great  reputation,  till  1527,  at  this  convent,  when  he  be- 
came the  chief  instrument  of  establishing  the  reformation 
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of  Zuinglius  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bullinger  was 
a  clergyman  in  the  communion  of  the  see  of  Rome  :  And 
it  is  expressly  remarked,  that  he  performed  no  manner 
of  Roman-catholic  function  in  the  abbey  of  La  Cappel. 
*  His  religion  was  entirely  pure ;  nor  had  he  any  share  in 
<  the  monastic  vows,  or  order,  habit,  singing,  choir,  or 
'  any  other  popish  superstition.' 

Zuinglius,  assisted  by  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer,  had 
established  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  truth,  at  Zurick,  in 
1523.  Bullinger  attended  the  lectures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zu- 
rick, five  months,  in  1527  \  which  occasioned  him  to  re- 
new his  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  to  begin  that 
of  the  Hebrew.  He  preaehed  publicly  by  a  mission  from 
the  synod;  and  in  1528,  he  accompanied  Zuinglius  at  the 
famous  dispute  that  was  held  at  Bern. 

In  1529,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  at  Bremgarten. 
He  was  scarce  quietly  settled  in  his  church,  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Anabaptists :  But  he  disputed  pub- 
licly against  them,  and  wrote  several  books  in  which  he 
confuted  their  erroneous  opinions.  The  same  year,  he 
married  Anne  Adlischwiler,  by  whom  he  had  many  chil- 
dren. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  catholic  cantons  over  the 
Reformed,  in  1531,  obliged  Bullinger  to  forsake  his  coun- 
try, together  with  his  father,  brother,  and  colleague. 
He  retired  to  Zurick,  and  there  had  the  honour  to  fill  the 
place  vacant  by  the  death  of  Zuinglius. 

Bullinger  has  been  rudely  called  an  apostate,  and  a  mar- 
ried priest  j  which  is  false,  and  Simlerhas  shewn  the  con- 
trary. He  edified  the  church  of  Zurick,  by  his  preaching 
and  writings.  He  was  obliged  to  refute  the  boasts  and 
impertinencies  of  John  Faber,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal antagonist  of  Zuinglius:  But  Bullinger  shewed  him, 
that  the  goodness  of  a  religion  was  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  a  battle. 

From  that  time,  Bullinger  was  employed  in  several  ec- 
clesiastical negotiations,  by  which  Bucer  laboured  to  re- 
concile the  Zuinglians  and  the  Lutherans.  Bullinger 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  him;  and  in  1536,  he  shewed,  that 
the  love  of  concord  should  never  bring  him  to  promote  a 
formulary  that  was  captious  and  contrary  to  sound  words. 

In  1538,  the  Magistrates  of  Zurick,  by  his  persuasion, 
erected  a  new  college  ;  and  he  also  prevailed  with  them  to 
build,  in  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new 
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school,  in  which  fifteen  youths  were  trained  up  under  an 
able  master,  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Erasmus  may  be  justly  cen- 
sured, ?  for  his  weakness  in  flattering  a  party  whose 
<  sentiments  and  conduct  he  in  many  things  disapproved  ; 
«  and  in  finding  fault  with  those,  whom  upon  the  whole 
c  he  resembled  much  more  than  he  did  their  adversaries. 
«  But  he  died  in  a  friendly  and  charitable  disposition  to- 
«  wards  Pellicanus  and  Buliinger,  two  Protestant  divines/ 
He  had  been  at  variance  with  the  former  :  But  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  latter.  "We  are  told  this  by 
Rodolph  Hospinian,  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  Swit- 
zerland, who,  in  157b,  formed  the  history  of  the  errors 
of  Popery,  to  shew  the  Romanists  that  they  vamly  boast 
of  the  conformity  of  their  doctrines  with  antiquity. 

Buliinger  wrote  some  books  every  year,  and  particu- 
larly one  against  Luther  in  1545.  The  Switz  churches 
had  kept  a  long  silence,  notwithstanding  Luther  wrote  in 
a  very  passionate  manner  against  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  Sacrament :  At  last  it  was  thought  fit  to  answer  him 
in  his  life-time,  lest,  if  it  was  deferred  till  after  his  death, 
occasion  might  be  given  to  some  disadvantageous  sur- 
mises. Besides,  it  was  thought,  that  a  very  vigorous  an- 
swer would  make  Luther  more  moderate  for  the  future, 
and  prevent  his  abusing  that  respect  which  was  shewn  him. 
Buliinger,  who  advised  silence,  was  the  man  charged  with 
the  business  of  answering  him,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
worthily  :  For  the  Switzers  thought,  that  though  Luther 
had  deserved  exceeding  wel)  of  the  church,  he  wanted  mo- 
deration in  Ills  writings.  But  it  is  an  idle  tale  that  Lu- 
ther, who  died  about  this  time,  should  break  his  heart 
with  vexation,  because  he  could  not  answer  Bullinger's 
apology.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  knew  that  people 
complained  of  the  church  of  Zurick  on  account  of  these 
insults,  informed  Buliinger  of  it,  who  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues.  In  1549, 
Buliinger  and  Calvin  drew  up  a  formulary  of  the  confor- 
mity of  faith  between  the  church  of  Zurick,  and  that  of 
Geneva. 

Bullinger's  Decads  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Reformed.  Archbishop  "Whitgift,  in  full  convocation, 
158G,  procured  an  order  to  be  made,  that  every  minister 
of  a  certain  standing  should  procure  a  copy  of  them,  read 
one  of  the  sermons  contained  in  them  every  week,  and 
make  notes  of  the  principal  matter  contained  in  the  course 
bf  reading.     A  greater  testimony  of  the  excellence  and 
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utility  of  any  man's  work  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Zanchius,  in  a  letter  to  Buliinger,  mentions  with  high 
commendation  Bullinger's  book  De  orighie  errcris,  and  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  Montallinus  a  monk,  who  was  burnt 
at  Rome  for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  said  good  man, 
before  Zanchius  had  seen  the  tract,  persuaded  him  ear- 
nestly to  peruse  it;  adding,  that,  if  it  could  not  be  had 
upon  other  terms,  he  might  esteem  it  a  good  bargain,  to 
pluck  out  his  right  eye  for  the  purchase,  and  to  read  it 
with  his  left.  I  soon  bought  the  book,  says  Zanchius, 
without  losing  my  eyes  ;  and  found  it  the  delight  of  my 
soul. 

The  same  year  Buliinger  alledged  so  many  reasons  against 
renewing  the  alliance  to  which  Henry  II.  of  France  courted 
the  Switz,  that  the  proposition  was  rejected.  One  of  his 
reasons  was,  "  That  it  was  not  just  for  a  man  to  let  himself 
«*  to  hire,  to  kill   these  who  have  done  him  no  injury." 

<  I  shall  not  examine,  (says  Bayle)  whether  Buliinger  was 
4  in  the  wrong  or  no,  as  to  the   republic  of  Switzerland  : 

<  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be 
'  made  him,  as  to  private  persons   who  enlist  themselves 

<  voluntarily  to  kill  the  allies  of  their  country.'  The 
Switz  cantons  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  subjects  in  the 
quarrels  of  other  nations,  and  hire  their  troops  to  both 
parties,  one  of  which  must  have  an  unjust  cause.  It  may 
agree  with  state  policy  ;  but  it  is  contradictory  to  moral 
honesty.  The  government  of  this  country,  which  in 
many  cantons  lodge  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  or  little  understanding  and  small  experience,  is  cal- 
culated entirely  for  mutual  defence  and  union,  and  un- 
equal to  any  great  undertaking.  The  difference  of  reli- 
gion is  another  obstacle  to  the  extending  their  dominions. 
Besides,  every  canton  and  ally  are  in  some  sort  constitu- 
tionally an  independent  state ;  from  whence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  councils  of  the  republic  must  be  weak,  slow,  and 
divided.  And  to  this  it  may  be  imputed,  that,  although 
the  Swiss  are  numerous  and  brave,  they  have  made  little 
other  use  of  their  valour,  than  to  let  it  out  to  foreign 
princes  and  states.  The  Switzers,  as  at  this  day,  pre- 
served their  liberty  without  attempting  the  oppression  of 
any.  They  sold  their  troops  to  their  most  opulent  neigh- 
bours. They  were  themselves  poor,  ignorant  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  of  all  the  arts  which  luxury  introduces  ;  but 
they  were  wise  and  happy.  Zuinglius,  and  the  other  Re- 
formers of  that  country,  had  the  same  scruples  as  Bul- 
iinger. 
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In  1551)  Bullinger  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  had  no  other  design  than  to  oppress  the  truth 
and  that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pope's  invitation 
to  the  cantons,  to  send  deputies  there.  In  1553,  he  wrote 
to  Calvin  about  Servetus,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  has  given 
"  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  a  fair  opportunity  of  clear- 
"  ing  themselves  and  the  church  from  heresy,  by  deli- 
"  vering  Servetus  into  their  hands."  And  in  1555,  he 
proved  a  very  good  friend  to  Bernard  Ochinus,  who  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith  of  the  church  of  Zurick,  and 
was  called  to  be  minister  of  the  Italian  church  that  was 
formed  there,  where  he  ofheiated  till  1563,  when  he  was 
expelled  for  publishing  some  dialogues  which  favoured 
polygamy.  Most  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
since  used  on  this  subject,  have  been  taken  from  him. 
Ochinus  was  unsound  in  the  faith  respecting  other  things, 
and  easily  fell  into  a  scheme,  which  favours  the  lust  and 
lie  ..tiousness  of  fallen  nature.  Beza  answered  him  ;  and 
the  Elder  Spanheim  has  concisely  confuted  Ochinus's  opi- 
nion in  his  Dubia  Evangelica. 

This  good  man  was  a  great  friend  to  the  English  refu- 
gees in  the  time  of  Q.  Mary,  for  which  we  find  many  of 
them  expressing  their  most  grateful  acknowledgements. 
Bullinger  afterwards  diligently  employed  himself  in  de- 
fending the  Reformation  for  several  years  ;  and,  in  1561, 
his  dispute  began  with  Brentius,  about  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity.  Bullinger  published  a  book,  wherein  he  shewed, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  is  no  where 
but  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  GOD.  Brentius  an- 
swered it,  Jike  a  zealous  Ubiquitarian  •,  and  the  contest 
continued  two  years. 

He  also  opposed,  in  t7ic  same  year,  the  blasphemies  of 
Bl  mdrata  against  the  divinity  of  Christ.  "  If  Christ  (says 
"  he,  in  a  letter  to  prince  Radzivil)  be  not  co-equal  and 
"  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  he  is  not  Jehovah;  and, 
«c  in  that  ca-se,  cannot  be  the  head,  nor  saviour,  nor 
"  high-priest  of  the  church  for  eternity.  Thus  our  faith 
"  would  be  vain,  and  we  should  have  a  worse  hope  than 
"  either  Turks  or  Jews." 

In  1564,  Bullinger  lost  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons,  and  five  daughters.  She  died  of  the  plague  •,  as  also 
did  three  of  their  daughters,  who  were  all  married  to  mi- 
nisters of  Zurick  ;  to  Hulric  Zuinglius,  son  of  the  Re- 
former Zuinglius  ;  to  Lewis  Lavator ;  and  to  Josias  Simler  : 
The  second  died  the  same  year  as  her  mother,  and  the 
'  rher  two  in  1565.     As  for  the  sons,  three  of  them  died 
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voung  •,  two  were  ministers  ;  and  another  died  in  France, 
in  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  156'9.  Their 
father  would  never  marry  a  second  wife,  for  which  he  wits 
blamed.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  his  wife  died  ; 
Was  not  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  marrying  again  ? 
He  made  no  doubt  that  GOD  permitted  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  marry  a  second  time  ;  but  he  always  said  the 
first  was  still  living  in  his  heart. 

In  1571,  Buliinger  wrote  against  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Brentius,  which  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  forewarning  all  states  not  to  allow  the  Zuin- 
glians  a  toleration.  The  same  year,  the  national  synod 
of  Rochel  condemned  those,  who  rejected  the  word  sub- 
jtatxce>  and  substantially ,  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
ministers  of  Zurick  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  con- 
demned by  that  canon  \  and  they  wrote  to  Beza  concern- 
ing it,  who  answered,  by  order  of  the  synod,  that  it  did 
not  point  at  them.  However,  Buliinger  represented  to 
Beza,  that  the  expressions  of  the  decree  ought  to  be  so  al- 
tered, that  no  one  might  think  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  churches.  That  letter  of  Buliinger 
was  effectual ;  for,  in  1572,  the  synod  of  Nismes  gave  all 
the  explications  that  the  church  of  Zurick  could  require. 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  took  upon  them  what  con- 
cerned the  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  an.d  left  Buliinger 
only  the  trouble  of  answering  what  related  to  himself. 
His  last  work  was  an  answer,  which  he  made  in  1575, 
to  the  apology  for  the  will  of  Brentius,  composed  bv  James 
Andrews.  He  exceeded  his  usual  bounds  in  this  piece,  and 
severely  ridiculed  his  adversary.  As  that  was  the  last  piece 
of  his  works,  this  was  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

In  1575,  he  relapsed  into  a  severe  disease,  which  had 
attacked  him  for  three  months  in  the  year  before  ;  but, 
though  his  pains  were  excruciating,  he  never  appeared 
impatient  or  unresigned,  either  by  word  or  gesture,  but 
prayed  the  more  fervently.  In  the  intervals  of  ease,  he 
discoursed  very  pleasantly  with  his  friends.  He  said,  at 
one  time,  "  If  the  Lord  will  make  any  farther  use  of  me 
"  and  of  my  ministry  in  the  church,  I  shall  willingly 
"  obey  him  -,  but  if  he  shall  please  (as  I  much  desire)  to 
"  take  me  out  of  this  miserable  life,  I  shall  exceedingly 
i(  rejoice ;  as  I  shall  be  delivered  from  a  wretched  age, 
"  to  go  to  my  Saviour  Christ.  Socrates  was  glad  when 
"  his  death  approached  ;  because,  as  he  thought,  he 
"  should  go  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  learned  men, 
"  whom  he  supposed  he  should   meet  with  in  the  other 
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"  world.  How  much  more  do  I  rejoice,  who  am  sure  that 
"  I  shall  see  my  Saviour  Christ,  the  saints,  patriarchs, 
"  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  men,  who  have 
"  lived  from  the  beginning  cf  the  world  ?  Since,  I  say, 
M  I  am  sure  to  see  them,  and  to  partake  of  their  joys ; 
"  why  should  not  I  willingly  die,  to  be  a  sharer  in  their 
"  eternal  society  and  glory  ?"  He  took  his  leave  of  the 
ministers  and  other  friends  with  tears,  which,  he  said,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  fear  of  death,  but  as  Paul's,  from  his 
great  love  to  them  ;  having  made  before  them  a  declara- 
tion of  his  faith.  He  desired  the  magistrates,  whom  he 
thanked  for  all  their  kindness  to  him,  to  appoint  Ralph 
Gualter  to  be  his  successor.  On  the  day  he  died  he  was 
much  in  prayer,  repeating  the  fifty-first,  the  sixteenth, 
and  forty-second  Psalms.  He  departed  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  1575.  He  was  seventy-one  years  of  age 
at  his  death,  and  had  exercised  his  ministry  during  forty- 
throe  years.  His  funeral  oration  was  made  by  John  Stuc- 
cius  :  His  life  was  wrote  by  Josias  Simler :  And  his  me- 
mory was  celebrated,  in  different  kinds  of  verse,  by  several 
hands.  He  was  beloved  by  all  good  men,  and  particularly 
by  doctor  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was  martyr- 
ed in  1555. 

Bullinger  was  Author  of  a  great  many  books  :  His  print- 
ed Works  make  ten  volumes  :  And  he  wrote  several  o- 
thers  that  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

"  1.  A  Catechism  for  the  Tigurine  Schoolmasters.  2. 
An  Epitome  of  Christian  Religion,  in  ten  Books.  3. 
Sermons  on  the  Heads  of  Christian  Religion.  4.  A  Con- 
fession and  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  5.  A  De- 
claration proving  the  Protestant  Churches  to  be  neither 
Heretical  or  Schismatical.  6.  A  Compendium  of  the  Po- 
pish and  Protestant  Tenets.  7.  The  old  Faith  and  Reli- 
gion. 8.  Of  GOD's  eternal  Covenant.  9.  An  Assertion 
of  the  two  Natures  in  Christ.  10.  Institution  of  Christian 
Matrimony.  11.  Instructions  for  the  Sick.  12.  Decla- 
rations of  GOD's  Benefits  unto  the  Switzers.  13.  Ex- 
hortations to  Repentance.  14.  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  Christian  Feasts.  15.  Of  the  Office  of  Magistrates, 
and  of  an  Oath.  J  6.  Of  Repentance.  17-  Of  Conver- 
sion unto  GOD.  18.  An  Explanation  of  Daniel's  Pro- 
phecies. 19.  Of  the  Office  Prophetical.  20.  An  Exhor- 
tation unto  Ministers  to  leave  off  Controversies.  21.  Of 
the  Original  of  Mahometanism.  22.  Of  the  Persecu- 
tions of  the  Church.  23.  A  Preface  to  the  Latin  Bible. 
24.  Sixty-six   Homilies  on  Daniel.     25.  Epitome  of  the 
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Times  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
2(5.  Homilies  on  Isaiah.  27.  Sermons  on  Jeremiah.  2S. 
An  Exposition  on  the  Lamentation.  29.  Commentaries  on 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  SO.  On  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  31.  A  Series  of  Times  and  Actions  of  the 
Apostles.  32.  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 
33.  Sermons  on  the  Revelation.  34.  A  demonstration  of 
Christian  Perfection  to  Henry  II.  king  of  France.  35.  Of 
the  Authority  of  the  Scripture.  36.  Of  the  Institution  of 
Bishops." 


MATTHEW    PARKER, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

/~\UR  excellent  prelate  was  the  second  Protestant  arch- 
^^  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  born  August  6,  1504, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age ;  but  his  mother  took  a  very  particular 
care  of  his  education.  In  September,  1520,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Corpus-Christi,orBennet-college,in  Cambridge; 
of  which  house  he  was  chosen  scholar,  or  bible-clerk,  the 
twentieth  of  March  following  :  And  applying  himself 
closely  to  his  studies,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1523  ;  but,  according  to  others,  in  1524.  In  April,  1527, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  ;  in  June,  priest;  and  in  September, 
created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  fellow  of  his  college* 
By  this  time  he  had  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  for 
learning,  that  he  was  one  of  those  eminent  scholars  who 
were  invited  from  Cambridge,  to  the  magnificent  founda- 
tion of  cardinal  Wolsey's  [now  Christ's  Church]  college,  in 
Oxford  :  But  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  diligently  following  his  studies.  And  hav- 
ing, within  five  or  six  years,  read  over  the  fathers  and 
councils,  .and  rendered  himself  an  accomplished  divine, 
he  became  a  licensed,  and  frequent  preacher,  at  court,  at 
St  Paul's-cross,  and  other  public  places  and  occasions.  In 
1533,  or  1;  34,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Q.  Anne  Bolein; 
who  had  so  much  regard  and  esteem  for  him,  (he  being  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation)  that,  a  little  before 
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her  death,  she  gave  him  a  particular  charge,  to  take  care 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  not  want  his 
pious  and  wise  counsel. 

July  14,  1534*,  he  commenced  bachelor  in  divinity. 
And  being  presented,  on  the  fourth  of  November  follow- 
ing, by  the  favour  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  to  the  deanery 
ofStoke,  near  Clare  in  Suffolk,  he  was  installed  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  same  month.  At  this  place  he  founded  a 
grammar-school,  and  made  new  statutes  for  the  college. 
March  1,  1537.  after  the  queen's  death,  K.  Henry  took 
him  into  his  own  service,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains :  As  he  was  afterwards  to  K.  Edward  the  sixth. 
During  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  that  year,  he  preached 
at  Clare,  against  popish  superstitions,  for  which  he  was 
articled  against  by  some  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  his  own 
vindication  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  lord  chancellor  Aude- 
ley,  that  he  bid  him  go  on,  and  not  fear  such  enemies. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1538,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divi- 
nity :  And,  October  28,  1541,  installed  prebendary  of  the 
second  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  having  been  nomi- 
nated thereto  by  K.  Henry  the  eighth,  in  his  new  charter 
for  that  cathedral.  In  1542,  he  was  presented  by  the 
chapter  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory  of  Ashen  in  Essex,  conve- 
niently situated  both  for  Cambridge  and  Stoke.  He  held  this 
living  not  full  two  years,  but  resigned  it  April  30,  1544, 
and  the  next  day  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Birling- 
ham  All- saints  in  his  own  country  of  Norfolk  ;  which  he 
resigned  October  1,  1550.  December  4,  1544,  upon  the 
king's  letters  commendatory  to  the  college,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Corpus-Christi,  or  Bennet 
College,  to  which  he  afterwards  became  a  special  benefac- 
tor, and  compiled  for  it  a  new  book  of  statutes.  January 
25,  1544-5,  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ty, which  office  he  discharged  afterwards  in  the  year  1549. 
The  twenty -second  of  September,  1545,  he  was  presented 
by  his  college  of  Corpus-Christi,  to  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  he  was  admitted  De- 
cember 1st.  Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, he  lost  his  deanery  of  Stoke  by  the  dissolution  of  that 
college,  April  1,  1547-,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  merit, 
he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  forty  pounds  settled  on  him,  in 
lieu  of  it,  and  a  promise  of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  married  Mrs 
Margaret  Harlestone,  daughter  of  Robert  Harlestone  of 
Mattishal  in  Norfolk,  gent.  Happening  to  be  in  Norfolk,  in 
1549,  during  Ket's  rebellion,   he  had  the  resolution  to  go 
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to  the  rebels'  camp ;  and,  preaching  to  them  out  of  the 
«  Oak  of  Reformation,"  took  an  opportunity  to  exhort 
them  to  temperance,  moderation,  and  submission  to  the 
king.  In  January  1550-1,  he  was  put  into  a  commission 
for  correcting  and  punishing  some  Anabaptists,  newly 
sprung  up  in  the  kingdom.  Mr  Strype  gives  us  this  ac- 
count of  their  opinions  :  <  They  would  not  baptize  their 
5  children  ;  held  as  the  Arians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 
*  head,  and  as  Peiagius  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and 
c  predestination :  All  these  came  under  the  denomina- 
«  tion  of  Anabaptists.  Many  also  administered  the  sacra- 
c  ments  in  other  manner  than  ^was  prescribed  by  the  book 
<  of  Common-Prayer.'  The  February  following,  he 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  doctor  Martin  Bucer,  regius 
professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge.  June  1,  1552,  he  was 
presented  by  K.  Edward  VI.  to  the  prebend  of  Coringham, 
or  Coldingham,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
being  nominated,  a  few  days  after,  by  his  majesty,  to  the 
deanery  of  the  same  church,  he  was  elected  July  30,  and 
installed  the  seventh  of  October  following. 

Thus  he  lived  in  great  reputation  under  K.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  But,  upon  Q.  Mary's  coming  to  the 
crown,  he  was  reduced  to  low  circumstances,  and  suf- 
fered much  ;  though  still  contented  and  chearful :  For,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  of  which  the  pretence  was  his  being  mar- 
ried. According  to  his  own  account,  "  In  December  1553, 
«  he  resigned  his  mastership  of  Corpus-Christi-college  to 
«  Laurence  Moptye,  whom  in  a  kind  of  necessity  he  chose 
"  his  successor.  April  2,  1554,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
"  prebend  of  Ely,  and  rectory  of  Landbeach.  May  21, 
*<  so  he  was  of  his  deanery  and  prebend  of  Lincoln."— 
«  After  that,  (adds  he)  I  lived  privately  \  so  joyful  in  my 
"  conscience  before  GOD  ;  and  so  neither  ashamed  nor 
«  dejected,  that  the  most  sweet  leisure  for  study,  to  which 
*£  the  good  providence  of  GOD  recalled  me,  gave  me 
«  much  greater  and  more  solid  pleasures,  than  that  for- 
«  mer  busy  and  dangerous  kind  of  life  ever  afforded  me." 
He  had  so  heartily  espoused  the  Reformation,  which  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious,  that  he  was  fain  to  abscond,  and 
to  retire  privately  into  Norfolk,  among  his  friends,  with  his 
wife  and  family.  He  was  often  and  diligently  sought  for, 
yet  by  shifting  from  place  to  place,  without,  however, 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  escaped  those  bloody  times, 
and  was  reserved  for  better  days.  One  time,  narrow  search 
being  made  in  order  to  take  him  ;  he  receiving  notice  of 
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it,  fled  in  the  night  in  great  distress,  and  got  so  danger- 
ous a  fall  from  his  horse,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  Dur- 
ing this  retirement,  he  turned  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
English  verse ;  and  wrote  a  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.  O.  Elizabeth's  accession,  in  155^>,  made  a  great 
change  in  his  condition  :  For,  he  not  only  became  free 
from  all  fear  and  danger,  but  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  English  church,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury. A  station  for  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fittest  man;  his  great  prudence,  courage,  conduct,  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  being  wanting  and  necessary,  for  the 
Reformation  that  was  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  was  so  far  from  seeking 
that  high  dignity,  that  it  seems  he  earnestly  avoided  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  And  he  privately  addressed 
the  queen,  to  dissuade  her  from  exchanging  the  temporal 
revenues  of  bishoprics  for  impropriations,  as  she  was  im- 
powered  to  do  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  a  vacancy  -,  which 
was  a  very  unequal  exchange.  He  likewise  advised  her  to 
remove  crucifixes  and  lighted  tapers  out  of  churches,  par- 
ticularly out  of  her  own  chapel. 

Having  been  elected  archbishop  August  1 ,  1 55$,  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  he  was  confirmed,  Dec.  9.  in 
the  church  of  St  Mary  le  Bow;  and  consecrated  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  in  Lambeth-chapel,  by  William 
Barlow,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  then  elect  of 
Chichester,  John  Scory,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then 
elect  of  Hereford,  Miles  Coverdale  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
John  Hodgkin  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford.  The  Romanists 
invented  afterwards  a  tale,  that  he  had  been  consecrated  at 
the  Nag's-head  inn,  or  tavern,  in  Cheapside:  But  that  story 
hath  been  so  thoroughly  confuted  by  our  English  authors 
and  others,  and  withal  disproved  by  many  Catholics  ; 
that,  to  believe  it  now-a-days,  requires  mere  even  than 
the  faith  of  a  papist.  Archbishop  Parker  being  thus  con- 
stituted primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, took  care  to  have  the  several  sees  filled  with  learned 
and  worthy  men,  and  well-affected  to  the  Reformation  : 
And  soon  after  performed  his  metropolitical  visitation  of 
the  several  dioceses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the 
i-pace  of  fifteen  years  and  five  months  (during  which  he 
was  metropolitan)  he  either  consecrated  or  confirmed  the 
bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  throughout  the  kingdom  :  A 
circumstance,  which  has  occurred  to  him  alone  of  all  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.     In  1560,  he  and  the  bishops 
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#f  London  and  Ely  addressed  the  queen,  to  enter  into  the 
blessed  state  of  Wedlock ;  but  she   chose  to  reign  alone. 
He  likewise,  and  some  other  bishops,  exhorted  her  to  re- 
move images  entirely  out  of  churches,  which  she  inclined 
to  retain.      By   his  encouragement  it  was,  that   a  free- 
school  was  founded,  in  1.563.  at  Sandwich  in  Kent;  and 
he  likewise  recovered  the  stipend  of  the   school-master  of 
Stoke  near  Clare.     In  1564<  he  completed   the  reparation 
and  building   of  his   palace   at   Canterbury,  the   expence 
whereof  amounted  to  above  one  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  ;  and,  about  the  same  time/founded  a  free-school 
at  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.     One  of  his  main  designs  and 
endeavours,  was  to  introduce   into  this  church  an  unifor- 
mity both  in  habits  and  ceremonies ;  but  he  met   therein 
with  great  opposition  from  that  wicked  great  man  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  some  other  courtiers;  and  from  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  Puritans,  who  have  severely  treated  him  upon 
that  account.     June  24,  1567,  he  founded   three  gram- 
mar-sckolarships,  or  exhibitions,  in  Bennet-college.    And 
again,  in  May  1569,  he  founded  five  more  scholarships  ; 
and,  the  August  following,  two  other  scholarships,  and 
two  fellowships,  in  the  same  college.    And,  in  July  1568, 
obtained  also  of  the  queen,  for  that  college,  the  advow- 
son  of  St  Mary  Ab-church  in  London  ;  for  which  he  gave 
in  exchange  the  rectory  of  Penshurst  in  Kent.     This  last- 
mentioned  year,  came  out  the  great  English  Bible,   com- 
monly called   "  the  Bishops  Bible  ;"  which   was   put  out 
chiefly  through  the  archbishop's  procurement  and  care. 

His  heart  was  much  set  upon  this  great  work,  from  the 
many  defects  which  appeared  in  the  bibles  then  in  use. 
He  was  the  great  spring  which  set  this  business  in  motion. 
He  distributed  the  book  in  parts  to  several  learned  bishop* 
and  other  divines,  and  revised  the  whole  for  the  press. 
Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  Guest,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  the  Psalms;  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Davies,  bishop  of  St  David's  ;  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely; 
and  other  eminent  men  ;  were  employed  in  this  transla- 
tion. Strype  says,  c  So  highly  pleased  was  this  good  pre- 
<  late,  when  he  saw  an  end  put  to  this  great  work,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  spirit  with  old  Simeon,  using 
his  very  words,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !  This  was 
that  which  was  commonly  called  the  Bishops  Bible, 
because  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  had  the  chief 
hand  in  correcting,  reviewing,  and  publishing  it.  Law- 
"rence,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  Greek, 
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•  had  the  care  of  the  New  Testament/  The  second  edi- 
tion of  this  bible  was  published  in  J 572,  much  improved 
and  embellished. 

In  1570,  he  repaired  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth,  cover- 
ing it  with  shingles  ;  and  made  the  long  bridge  into  the 
:nK's  near  the  palace.  He  also  made  the  regent-walk, 
leading  from  the  west  of  St  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge 
to  the  public  schools,  paving  it,  and  building  a  brick  wall 
Of)  each  side.  In  1571,  he  gave  handsome  presents  of 
plate,  and  other  benefactions,  to  several  colleges  in  that 
university,  and  in  particular  founded  one  scholarship  in 
Trinity-hall,  for  the  study  of  the  law.  The  seventh  day 
of  September,  1573,  he  magnificently  entertained  O.  Eli- 
zabeth at  Canterbury,  as  he  had  entertained  her  several 
times  before.  Taking  umbrage  at  the  prophesyings  set  up 
in  several  dioceses,  particularly  in  that  of  Norwich,  he  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  them,  which  exposed  him  to  fresh  cen- 
sures from  some  warm  Puritans:  And  made  them  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  ruin  him  at  court.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  157 4-,  he  gave  a  hundred  volumes  to  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  •,  whereof  twenty- five  were 
valuable  manuscripts  :  And,  added  further  benefactions  to 
his  favourite  college  of  Corpus-Christi.  At  length  being 
arrived  to  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  finding 
himself  in  a  declining  condition  •,  April  5,  1575,  he  signed 
Ins  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  legacies  and  gifts  to  se- 
veral persons  and  places.  He  died  the  seventeenth  of  May 
following,  of  the  stone  and  strangury  ;  and  was  buried  with 
great  solemnity,  in  his  own  private  chapel,  within  his  pa- 
lace at  Lambeth. 

His  magnificent,  as  well  as  generous  and  charitable 
disposition,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  what  hath  been 
said  of  him  in  this  article.  As  to  his  other  virtues  ;  he 
was  pious,  sober,  temperate  ;  modest  even  to  a  fault,  be- 
ing upon  many  occasions  over-bashful;  unmovable  in  the 
distribution  of  justice;  a  great  patron,  and  zealous  de* 
fender  of  the  church  of  England,  against  the  attacks  botli 
of  Puritans  and  Papists ;  in  which  he  acted  with  great 
stoutness  and  resolution,  it  being  his  rule  "  in  a  good  cause 
«<  to  fear  nobody  ;"  notwithstanding  he  is  for  that  censured 
by  some,  as  having  too  much  roughness,  and  want  of  court- 
ship. Among  his  other  valuable  episcopal  qualities,  he 
was  a  frequent  preacher ;  and  given  to  hospitality  with- 
out profusion  or  offence ;  his  family  and  entertainments, 
though  large,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency, 
elegance,  regularity,  and   sobriety.     Of  his  learning,  the 
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several  books  published  by  him  are  a  sufficient  evidence. 
Particularly  he  was  a  great  lover  and  preserver  of  manu- 
scripts, and  other  antiquities;  and  a  hearty  encourager, 
if  not  the  first  reviver,  of  the  study  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
in  this  kingdom.  He  recovered  many  books  in  that  lan- 
guage, which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitably  lost ; 
and  some  of  them  were  published  by  himself,  or  by  his  di- 
rection. The  best  antiquarians  in  his  time,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  standing  in  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

His  Works  were  as  follow:  «  1.  A  Defence  of  Priests 
Marriages,  established  by  the  Imperial  Lawes  of  the  Realm 
of  England  :  Against  a  Civilian  naming  himself  Thomas 
Martin,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Lawes,  going  about  to  disprove 
the  said  Marriages,  lawful  by  the  eternal  Word  of  GOD, 
Tind  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament :  Only  forbid  by 
foreign  Lawes  and  Canoss  of  the  Pope,  coloured  with  a 
Visor  of  the  Church.  Which  Laws  and  Canons  were 
extinguished  by  the  Parliament,  and  so  abrogated  by  the 
Convocation  in  their  Synod  by  their  Subscriptions.  Print- 
ed in  1562,  without  his  name.  I.  iElfric,  [Abbot  of  St 
Albans,  about  the  year  99G.]  his  Saxon  translation  of  a 
Latin  Homily,  entitled,  A  Sermon  of  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
and  of  the  Sacramental  Eodie  and  Blood  of  Christ,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  before  the  Conquest,  and 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxons  to  be  spoken  unto 
the  People  at  Easter,  before  they  should  receive  the  Com- 
munion. Or,  A  Testimony  of  Antiquity,  shewing  the 
Ancient  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  touching  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Bodie  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  here  pub- 
licly preached,  and  also  received,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
above  700  years  ago.  With  Two  Epistles  of  iElfric. 
3.  The  world  is  also  obliged  to  him  for  the  publication 
of  four  of  our  best  English  historians  ;  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, Matthew  Paris,  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred,  and 
Thomas  Walsmgham. — Matthew  of  Westminster  he  pub- 
lished in  1570,  fol.  under  this  title,  Flores  Historiarum 
per  Matth&um  Westmonasteriensem  collecti,  prdcipue  de  rebus 
Britannicis  ab  exordia  mundi  usque  ad  Annum  Domini,  1307. 
With  a  large  preface.  4.  Matthew  Paris  was  published 
by  him  in  1571,  fol.  and  entitled,  Matthai  Paris  Mona- 
ch'u  Albanensis  Angii  Historia  major.  5.  And  the  Life  of 
K.  iEIfred,  by  John  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherbourne,  came 
out  in  157-t,  entitled,  Alfredi  Regis  res gesia  ab  Asserio  Shir- 
burnensi  Ep'ucopo  conscripts :  Printed  in  Saxon  letters^  the 
>ame  as  the  original  manuscript  was  written  in  \  on  pur- 
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pose  to  Bring  gentlemen  to  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  Saxon  tongue.  To  which  is  subjoined,  Hostcvia  brans 
Thorns  Walsingham  ab  Edvardc  prima  ad  Henricum  quint  um ; 
with  his  Upodeigma  Neustria  vcl  Norma?uiii?.  i.  e.  "  The 
"  History  of  Thomas  Walsingham  from  Edward  I.  to  Hen- 
"  ry  V.  with  his  Account  of  Normandy."  6.  It  was  through 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  that  the  learned  John  Fox 
published  K.  iElfred's  Saxon  Translation  of  the  Gospels  •, 
and  Reformatio  Legu'm  Ecclesiasticarum,  1571,  4to.  7.  Ano- 
ther considerable  work  of  his  was,  "  The  Lives  of  his  Pre- 
decessors Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  entitled,  Be  Antiqut- 
tatc  Britannics  Eccksia  \3  Privilegiis  Ecchsia  Cantuari- 
ensis,  cum  Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  LXX.  London,  1572,  fol." 
Though  London  is  put  in  the  title-page,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  printed  at  Lambeth,  where  the  archbishop  had  work- 
men of  all  sorts.  He  caused  only  a  few  copies  to  be 
printed,  which  he  occasionally  distributed  amongst  his 
friends.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
two  copies  alike  •,  and  most  of  them  want  the  account  of 
his  own  life,  he  having,  out  of  modesty,  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed  while  he  lived.  Mr  Strype  has  therefore  in- 
serted it  in   the  appendix  to  our  archbishop's  life. A 

wretched  edition  of  that  book  was  printed  again  at  Hanaw 
in  1605,  full  of  faults  and  imperfections.  But,  a  very 
beautiful  and  elegant  one  was  at  length  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  17'29,  folio,  by  Samuel  Drake,  D.  D.  fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge  *,  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
the  several  archbishop's  monuments,  and  other  sculptures, 
exquisitely  performed.  Some  have  ascribed  this  work  to 
John  Josceline,  our  archbishop's  secretary,  or  chaplain,  a 
very  learned  antiquarian.  But  what  share  Josceline  had  in 
it,  was  only  this,  that  he  made  collections  for  it  out  of 
ancient  historians :  And  the  digester  and  compiler  of  them 
was  the  archbishop  himself.  This  is  undeniable  from  two 
letters  of  the  archoishop  published  by  Dr  Drake,  and  Mr 
Strype  j  wherein  he  calls  that  work,   "  My  book    of  my 

"  Canterbury  predecessors my  small  Travels— my 

u  pore  collection,  See." 
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S  Farel  was  a  *  son  of  thunder/  and  stood  distin- 
guished for  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  GOD 
and  truth ;  so  his  very  intimate  friend  Viret  was  as  re- 
markable for  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  carriage, 
and  for  the  moderation  of  his  language  and  temper.  Both 
were  eminent  for  their  success  in  converting  souls,  not 
merely  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  (which  may  be  done, 
and  the  men  be  as  worldly  and  carnal  as  they  were  before) 
but  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto  GOD.  They  were 
both  instruments  of  grace  to  effect  the  same  work;  and 
they  did  it  with  all  their  might.  When  one  considers  the 
learning  and  the  labours  of  such  men  as  these,  and  of  others 
treated  of  in  these  volumes ;  it  gives  a  regret  upon  the 
comparison  of  them  with  many  drones  in  the  present  day, 
who  either  study  but  little,  or  little  to  the  purpose  of  their 
profession.  Modern  times  have  discovered  politer  studies 
than  that  of  the  holy  scriptures  •,  and  modern  confidence 
(as  is  usual  with  shallowness  in  all  sciences)  has  affected 
to  despise  the  theological  erudition  of  worthies,  who  had 
no  time  to  spare  for  the  idle  amusements  of. the  world,  or* 
for  those  attentions  by  which  it  is  become  the  fashion  to 
rise  in  it.  With  respect  to  divinity,  we  are  run  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards  •,  and  (omitting  the  generality 
of  frothy  publications  at  present  in  vogue  upon  religious 
subjects)  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  than  that  me- 
lancholy one,  the  increased  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  the 
times. 

This  excellent  man  was  born  at  a  little  town  in  the 
district  of  Bern,  near  Burgundy,  in  France,  and  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Farel. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Lausanne,  and  was  chosen  pastor 
there,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  time  wirh  great 
success  in  preaching  and  writing.  But  when  Calvin  was 
sent  to  the  conference  at  "Worms,  in  the  year  1541,  and 
from  thence  to  Ratisbon,  he  obtained  of  the  senate  of  Lau- 
sanne that  Viret  should  supply  his  place  at  Geneva  till  his 
return.  Calvin  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Viret's  abilities 
2nd  conduct  during  his  absence,  that  he  turned  every  stone 
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to  get  him  to  continue  with  him  at  Geneva,  declaring 
how  much  he  thought  the  church  there  would  be  bene- 
fited by  his  labours  •,  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  ; 
for  Viret  was  rcsolvtd  to  return  to  Lausanne  his  former 
charge.  Notwithstanding  afterwards,  the  French  churches 
earnestly  entreated  him,  with  better  success  than  Calvin, 
to  go  to  Lyons  ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  and 
the^  pestilence  which  followed,  he,  with  his  colleagues, 
presided  over  that  church  with  great  prudence.  But  at 
length  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
the  year  1503,  that  none  but  such  as  were  natives  of 
France  should  be  preachers  in  the  Protestant  churches. 
Viret,  being  obliged  to  leave  Lyons  in  consequence  of  the 
above  proclamation,  took  up  his  residence  at  a  small  town 
near  the  Pyrensean  mountains,  which  divide  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  request  of  the  pious  queen  of  Navarre,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  in  1571, 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  much  regretted  by  all  good  men.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  which  received  additional 
injury  by  the  poison  which  a  priest  gave  him  at  Geneva, 
with  a  design  to  destroy  him  ;  and  likewise  by  the  stabs 
with  a  knife  that  another  priest  gave  him  afterwards,  leav- 
ing him  for  dead.  He  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
very  learned,  and  so  engaging  in  his  public  speaking,  that 
many  became  his  hearers,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  doc- 
trines he  taught  His  auditory  in  general  were  so  charmed 
with  his  eloquence,  that  they  always  wished  he  would 
preach  longer.  When  he  was  at  Lyons,  a  populous  city, 
ie  used  to  preach  abroad,  in  the  open  air,  in  so  powerful  and 
successful  a  manner,  that  some  thousands  were  apparently 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  many,  who  were  oc- 
c  isionally  passing  by,  have  been  so  fixed  by  his  preaching, 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  spot,  till  he  had  finished  his 
discourse.  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  places,  the 
usage  to  preach  sab  dio$  without  cover,  as  it  was  in  Fin- 
land, particularly  at  Paul's  Cross  and  before  the  court. 
The  place,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  doc- 
trine. In  the  one  case,  convenience  may  be  considered,  y 
but,  in  the  other,  nothing  but  faithfulness  and  truth. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Beza  and  others,  that  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  France  was  exceedingly  happy  in  its 
three  great  ministers  at  one  time,  viz.  Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Viret.  The  first  was  admired  for  his  profound  erudition, 
the  second  for  his  zeal  and  vehemence,  and  the  last  for  his 
enchanting  eloquence.      And  it  is  also    admirable,    that 

they 
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they  were  all  three  most  cordial  friends  to  each*  other, 
properly  esteeming  those  talents  and  grace,  which  GOD 
had  bestowed  upon  each  of  them. 

He  wrote  many  books  of  great  use  to  the  faithful  of  his 
time,  in  preserving  them  from  popish  superstitions,  and 
in  furnishing  them  with  arguments  against  their  adver- 
saries. Melchior  Adam  has  preserved  a  long  list  of  hi.; 
principal  publications,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  learned 
Reader,  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  them. 
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E  can  find  but  little  more  concerning  the  birth  and 
education  of  this  good  man,  than  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Kent,  became  a 
fellow  of  Christ's-Coilege  in  Cambridge,  and  was  a  very- 
famous  preacher.  His  printed  discourses  are  full  of  di- 
vine learning  and  consolation.  Though,  content  with 
his  fellowship,  he  sought  not  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  .preacher  at  St  Paul's  in  London  ;  and  he  filled 
up  that  appointment  with  a  series  of  faithful  labours  in  the 
work  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  last  sickness,  perceiving  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, he  said  to  some  friends  who  were  on  a  visit  to  him, 
f  The  good  Lord  pardon  my  great  negligence,  that  while 
"  I  had  time,  I  used  not  the  precious  gift  more  for  the 
«  advancement  of  his  glory,  as  I  might  have  done  :  Yet, 

*  I  bless  GOD,  I  have  not  abused  the  gift  on  ambition, 
"  and  vain  studies.  When  I  am  dead,  my  enemies  will 
<c  be  reconciled  to  me^  except  they  be  such,  as  either 
M  knew  me  not,  or  have  no  sense  of  the  truth  ;  for  I  have 
"  faithfully,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  served  the  Lord 
"  my  GOD." 

A  minister,  standing  by,  said  unto  him,  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  you,  that  you  shall  depart  in  peace,  and  be 
taken  from  many  troubles  that  your  brethren  shall  behold 
and  suffer.  To  whom  he  answered,  "  If  the  Lord  hath 
"  appointed  that  his  saints  shall  sup  together  in  heaven  ; 
"  why  do  I  not  go  to  them  ?  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  or 
<{  hesitation  resting  on  my  spirit,  the  Lord  will  reveal  the 

*  truth  unto  me." 

3  After 
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Aftej  he  had  laid  still  a  while,  a  friend  of  his  who  then 
attended  him,  having  said,  that  he  hoped  his  mind  had 
been  employed  in  holy  meditation  while  he  lay  so  silent, 
lie  replied  in  the  following  manner : — "  A  poor  wretch, 
"  and  miserable  man,  as  I  am,  the  least  of  all  saints,  and 
"  the  greatest  of  all  sinners ;  yet  I  trust  in,  and,  by  the 
"  eye  of  faith,  I  look  upon  Christ  my  Saviour.  Yet  ft 
«*  little  while,  and  we  shall  see  our  hope.  The  end  of 
"  the  world  is  come  upon  us  *,  and  we  shall  quickly  re- 
m  ceive  the  end  of  our  hope,  which  we  have  so  much 
"  looked  for.  Afflictions,  diseases,  sickness,  and  grief, 
"  are  but  parts  of  that  portion  which  GOD  hath  allotted 
"  to  us  in  this  world.  'Tis  not  enough  to  continue  for 
"  a  little  while  :  we  must  persevere  in  the  fear  of  the 
"  Lord  all  the  days  of  our  lives  •,  for  in  a  moment  we 
"  shall  be  taken  away.  Take  heed  therefore,  that  you 
"  do  not  make  a  pastime  of,  nor  lightly  esteem  the  word 
"  of  GOD.  Blessed  are  they,  who,  while  they  have 
«  tongues,  use  them  for  GODs  glory." 

He  wa<=  very  near  his  death,  when  being  set  up  in  his 
bed,  some  of  his  friends  requested  him  to  speak  something 
to  them  that  might  be  for  their  edification  and  comfort ; 
whereupon  he  took  occasion  from  the  sun,  which  then 

shone  in  his  face,  to  speak  in  the  following  manner  : 

«  As  there  is  but  one  sun  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
««  one  righteousness,  and  one  communion  of  saints.  If 
"  I  were  the  most  excellent  of  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
(t  equal  in  righteousness  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
"  yet  would  I  Confess  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  that  I 
"  expected  salvation  only  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
«  Christ;  for  we  all  stand  in  need  of  the  grace  of  GOD. 
"  As  for  my  death,  I  bless  God,  I  find  and  feel  so  much 
"  comfort  and  joy  in  my  soul,  that  if  I  were  put  to  my 
«<  choice,  whether  to  die  or  live,  I  would  a  thousand 
"  times,  rather  choose  death  than  life,  if  it  may  stand 
"  with  the  holy  will  of  GOD." — Accordingly  soon  af- 
terwards this  excellent  man  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord, 
in  the  year  1576. 

A  prayer,  which  Mr  Deering  used  before  his  lectures. 

"  O  Lord  GOD,  who  hast  left  unto  us  thy  holy  word 
«  to  be  a  lantern  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our 
"  steps,  give  unto  us  all  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  that,  out  of  the 
ct  same  word,  we  may  learn  what  is  thy  eternal  will, 
"  and  frame  our  lives  in  all  holy  obedience  to  the  same, 

'"  to 
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«!  to    thy  honour  and   glory,  and  increase  of  our  faith, 
«  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

His  Writings  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  one 
volume,  small  4to,  containing,  "  1,  Certaine  godly  and 
comfortable  Letters,  full  of  Christian  Consolation  : 
"Written  by  Mr  Ed.  Deering,  unto  sundry  of  his  Friends  : 
And  now  published,  for  the  Profit  of  the  Church  of  GOD. 
London,  printed  1614.  2.  Twenty-seven  Lectures,  or 
Readings,  upon  part  of  the  Epistle  written  to  the  Hebrues. 
Made  by  Maister  Ed.  Deering,  B.  D.  London,  16 14. 
3.  A  briefe  and  necessarie  Catechisme  or  Instruction,  very 
needfull  to  be  known  of  all  Householders  :  Whereby  they 
may  teach  and  instruct  their  family  in  such  poynts  of 
Christian  Religion  as  is  most  meete  :  With  certaine  Prayers 
and  Thanksgivings  to  the  same  adioyning.  ibid.  4.  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  25th  day 
of  February,  from  Psalme  Ixxviii.  70.  with  a  preface  to 
her  Majesty  :  By  Maister  Ed.  Deering,  1569.  ibid.  5.  A 
■Sermon  preached  at  the  Tower  of  London,  ibid. 


R  I  C  H  A   K  I)    C  O  X, 

BISHOP    OF   ELY. 

r  JTIIS  venerable  bishop  was  born  at  Whaddon,  in 
4"  Buckinghamshire,  of  mean  parentage,  in  the  year 
i  499.  He  had,  probably,  his  first  education  in  the  small 
priory  of  Sneishall  in  the  parish  of  Whaddon  :  But  being 
afterwards  sent  to  Eton  school,  he  was  thence  elected 
into  a  scholarship  at  King's-College  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  the  year  1519.  Having  the  same  year 
taken  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  being  eminent  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  he  was  one  of  those  bright  scho- 
lars who  were  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  fill 
up  his  new  foundation.  He  was  accordingly  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  Cardinal-College;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  December,  1525,  incorporated  bachelor  of 
arts  at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge.  Soon  after,  per- 
forming his  exercises,  he  was,  on  the  eighth  of  February- 
following,  licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  master,  July  2,  1526.  He  was  reputed  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age  ;  and  his  poetical  com- 
positions 
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positions  were  in  great  esteem  among  the  best  judges.  Hi's 
piety  and  virtue  were  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  impartial  persons.  But: 
shewing  himself  averse  to  many  of  the  popish  superstitions, 
and  declaring  freely  for  some  of  Luther's  opinions,  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  governors  of  the  university, 
who  stripped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into 
prison  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  When  he  was  released  from 
his  confinement,  he  left  Oxford  ;  and,  some  time  after, 
was  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which  was  observed 
remarkably  to  flourish  under  his  vigilant  and  industrious 
care.  In  1537,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity  at 
Cambridge  :  And  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1540,  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  as  he  was  also  appointed,  in 
1541,  the  first  prebendary  in  the  first  stall  of  the  same  ca- 
thedral, upon  the  new  founding  of  it  by  K.  Henry  VIM, 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  1541.  He  was  likewise,  the 
third  of  June,  1542,  presented  by  the  same  king  to  the 
prebend  of  Sutton  with  Buckingham,  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
coln, and  installed  the  eleventh  of  that  month.  But  this 
he  surrendered  up  in  1 5  47. 

In  the  year  1543,  he  supplicated  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, that  he  might  take  place  among  the  doctors  of  divi- 
nity there,  which  was  unusual,  because  he  was  not  then 
incorporated  into  that  university,  as  doctor  in  divinity  ; 
nor  was  he  so  till  June,  1545.  When  a  design  was  form- 
ed, of  converting  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  into 
a  bishopric,  Dr  Cox  was  nominated  bishop  of  it.  On  the 
eighth  of  January,  i  543-4,  he  was  made  the  second  dean  of 
the  new-erected  cathedral  of  Osney  near  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1546,  when  that  see  was  translated  to  Christ-church,  he 
was  also  made  dean  there.  These  promotions  he  obtained 
by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Cranmer,and  bishop  Goodrich, 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain  :  And,  by  their 
recommendation,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
Edward,  whom  he  instructed  with  great  care  in*the  true 
principles  of  religion,  and  formed  his  tender  mind  to  an 
early  sense  of  his  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king. 
On  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  became  a 
great  favourite  at  court,  and  was  made  a  privy-counsellor, 
•and  the  king's  almoner.  The  twenty-first  of  May,  1 547, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in- 
stalled July  16,  1548,  canon  of  Windsor;  and,  the  next 
year,  made  dean  of  Westminster.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  which  he  is  accused  of  having  much 
abused   his  commission.     In   1550,  he  was  ordered  to  go 

down 
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down  into  Sussex,  and  endeavour,  by  his  learned  and 
affecting  sermons,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  factious  preaching  of  Day, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  a  violent  Papist.  And  when  the 
noble  design  of  reforming  the  canon  law  was  in  agitation, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners.  Both  in  this 
and  the  former  reign,  when  an  act  passed  for  giving  all 
chantries,  colleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  through  Dr  Cox's 
powerful  intercession,  the  colleges  in  both  universities 
were  excepted  out  of  that  act. 

Soon  after  O.  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  preferments  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1553,  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  He  was  indeed  soon 
discharged  from  this  confinement  •,  but  foreseeing  the  in- 
human persecution  likely  to  ensue,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  realm,  and  withdraw  to  some  place,  where  he  might 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  according  to  the 
form  established  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward.  He  went, 
first  to  Strasburg  in  Germany,  where  he  heard  with  great 
concern  of  the  rash  proceedings  of  some  of  the  English 
exiles  in  Frankfort,  who  had  thrown  aside  the  English 
liturgy,  and  set  up  a  form  of  their  own,  framed  after  the 
French  and  Geneva  models  ;  of  which  we  have  this  ac- 
count, «  After  having  perused  the  English  liturgy,  it  was 

<  concluded  amongst  them,  that  the  answering  aloud  after 

*  the  minister  should  not  be  used  ;  the  litany,  surplice, 
{  and  many  other  things,  also  omitted,  because  in  the  Re- 

<  formed  churches  abroad  such  things  would   seem   more 

<  than  strange.     It    was   farther   agreed    upon,    that    the 

*  minister,  in  the  room  of  the  English  confession,  should 
'  use  another,  both  of  more   effect,   and   also  framed,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  state  and  time.  And  the  same  ended, 
4  the  people  to  sing  a  psalm  in  metre  in  a  plain  tune,  as 

*  was  and  is  accustomed  in  the  French,  Dutch,   Italian, 

*  Spanish,  and  Scottish  churches  :  That  done,  the  minister 

*  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  GOD's  holy  Spirit,  and 
'  so  to  proceed  to  the  sermon.  After  the  sermon,  a  ge- 
'  neral  prayer  for  all  estates,  and  for  England,  was  also 
"  devised  :  At  the  end   of  which  prayer  was  joined  the 

*  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  articles  of  the  be- 
•*  lief;  which  ended,  the  people  to  sing  another  psalm  as 
4  afore.     Then    the    minister   pronouncing  this    blessing, 

*  The  peace  of  GOD,  &c.  or   some  other  of  like   effect, 

*  the  people  to  depart.     And  as  touching  the  ministration 

*  of  the  sacraments,  sundry  things  were  also  by  common 

<  consent  omitted,  as  superstitious  and  superfluous,'     On 

the 
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the  thirteenth  of  March,  1555,  he  came  to  Frankfort  in 
order  to  oppose  this  innovation,  and  to  have  the  Common- 
prayer  book  settled  among  the  English  congregation  there, 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  accomplish.  Then  he 
returned  to  Strasburg  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  Peter 
Martyr,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship at  Oxford,  and  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  for  his 
great  learning  and  moderation.  After  the  death  of  Q. 
Mary  he  returned  to  England  •,  and  was  one  of  those  di- 
vines who  were  appointed  to  revise  the  liturgy.  And 
when  a  disputation  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster  between 
eight  Papists  and  eight  of  the  Reformed  clergy,  he  was 
the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestants  side.  He  preached 
often  before  O.  Elizabeth  in  lent  *,  and,  in  his  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  her  first  parliament,  exhorted  them  in  most 
affecting  terms,  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  purity, 
and  banish  all  the  popish  innovations  and  corruptions. 
These  excellent  discourses,  and  the  great  zeal  he  had 
shewn  in  support  of  the  English  Liturgy  at  Frankfort,  so 
effectually  recommended  him  to  the  queen's  esteem,  that 
in  June  1559,  she  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich •,  but  her  mind  altering,  she  preferred  him  to  the  see 
of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Thirlby,  who  was  deprived. 
His  conge  d'elire  bore  date  July  15,  1559.  He  was  elected 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  said  month,  had  the  royal 
assent  December  the  eighteenth,  was  confirmed  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  Bow  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
month,  consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day,  and  received 
the  temporalities  the  twenty-third  of  March  following. 
Before  his  consecration  he  joined  with  Dr  Parker  elect 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  elect  of  London, 
Chichester,  and  Hereford,  in  a  petition  to  the  queen,  against 
an  act  lately  passed,  for  the  alienating  and  exchanging  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops  :  And  sent  her  several 
arguments  from  scripture  and  reason  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  it ;  observing  withal,  the  many  evils  and  incon- 
veniencies  both  to  church  and  state  that  would  thence  arise. 
He  enjoyed  the  episcopal  dignity  about  twenty-one 
years  and  seven  months,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his 
consecration  ;  and  was,  all  that  time,  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church  of  England,  Both  to 
archbishop  Parker,  and  his  successor  Grindal,  he  was  very 
serviceable  \  and  by  his  prudence  and  industry,  contri- 
buted to  the  restitution  of  our  church  in  the  same  beauty 
and  ^'ood  order,  it  had  enjoyed  in  king  Edward's  reign. 
lie  was  indeed  no  great  favourite  of  the  queen  ;  but  that 

is 
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Ls  to  be  imputed  to  his  zealous  opposition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  light  on  the  altar  of  the  royai  chapel, 
and  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  against  which  the  queen  had  con- 
tracted a  most  inveterate  and  unaccountable  prejudice. 
He  scrupled  for  a  great  while  to  officiate  there  upon  that 
account ;  and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  with  a  trembling 
conscience,  as  he  said.  To  excuse  himself,  and  to  give 
his  humble  advice  to  the  queen,  he  wrote  to  her  a  most 
submissive  letter;  wherein  he  sets  down  certain  considera- 
tions, why  he  could  not  yieM  to  have  images  set  up  in 
churches.  And  concludes  in  these  words,  "  yet  my 
«  meaning  is  not  hereby  to  enter  into  consideration  of 
«  such  as  are  otherwise  minded,  much  less  of  your  ma- 
"  jesty,  (GOD  forbid,)  who    I   believe  meaneth  not   to 

"  use  the  thing  to   any  evil  end. -Bear  with  me,  most 

"  gracious  sovereign  ;  for  the  tender  mercy  of  GOD, 
"  force  not  my  conscience  so  sore."  '  He  was  a  great  pa- 
tron to  all  learned  men,  whom  he  found  well  affected  to 
the  church  ;  and  shewed  a  singular  esteem  for  Dr  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  made 
his  chaplain,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  rectory  of  Tever- 
sham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a  pretend  of  Ely.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  get  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  (which  was 
drawn  up  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  other  learned  di- 
vines, of  whom  himself  was  one,  in  the  latter  end  of  K. 
Edward's  reign)  established  by  authority  of  parliament ; 
but  through  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  some  of  the 
chief  courtiers,  this  noble  design  miscarried  a  third  time. 

As  he  had,  in  his  exile  at  Frankfort,  been  the  chief  cham- 
pion against  innovations,  so  he  now  continued,  with  the 
same  vigour  and  resolution,  to  oppose  all  attempts  against 
the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
At  first  he  tried  to  reclaim,  or  win  them  over,  by  gentle 
means  :  But  finding,  that,  instead  of  behaving  themselves 
with  due  moderation,  they  only  grew  more  audacious, 
and  reviled  both  church  and  bishops  in  scurrilous  libels, 
he  thought  timely  severities  necessary.  Therefore,  he 
wrote  to  archbishop  Parker,  to  go  on  vigorously  in  re- 
claiming or  punishing  them,  and  not  be  disheartened  at 
the  frowns  of  those  court  favourites  who  protected  them  ; 
assuring  him,  that  he  might  expect  the  blessing  of  GOD 
on  his  pious  labours,  to  free  the  church  from  their  danger- 
ous attempts,  and  to  establish  uniformity.  And  when 
the  privy-council  interposed  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  and 
endeavoured  to  screen  them  from  punishment,  he  wrote  a 

bold 
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bold  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  ;  wherein  lit- 
warmly  expostulated  with  the  council,  for  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  bishops  ;  admonished  them 
to  keep  within  their  own  sphere  -,  and  told  them  he  would 
appeal  to  the  queen,  if  they  continued  to  interpose  in 
matters  not  belonging  to  them. 

He  is  blamed  by  some  for  giving  up  several  manors  and 
other  estates  belonging  to  his  see  ;  but  he  rather,  in  some 
respects,  deserves  commendation,  for  his  great  firmness 
in  resolving  to  part  with  no   more,  and   for  being  proof 
against  the  strongest  solicitations,  and  most  violent  attacks. 
Several  he  had  to  encounter,  even  from  those  which  were 
most  in  favour  at  court,  and  were  backed  by  royal  command 
and  authority.     In  the  years  1574  and  1575,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  a  noted  favourite  of  the  queen,  endeavoured 
to  wrest  Ely-house  in  Holborn  from  him  ;  so  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  to  his  see,  he  was  forced  to  have  a  long  and 
chargeable  suit  in  chancery,  wrhich  was  not  determined  in 
1579.     The  lord  North  also  attempted,  in  1575,  to  oblige 
him  to  part  with  the  manor  of  Somersham,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, one  of  the  best  belonging  to  his  bishopric  ;    and 
with  Downham  Park :  Which  he  refusing  to  yield,  that 
lord  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  queen's  indignation  against 
him,  and  do  his  utmost  to  have  him  deprived.     For  that 
purpose,  North,  and  some  others  of  the  courtiers^  examined 
and  ransacked  his  whole  conduct  since  his  first  coming  to 
his  see,  and  drew  up  a  large  body  of  articles  against  him, 
which  he  was  to  give  answers  to  before  the  privy-council. 
But  the  bishop,   in  his  replies,  so  fully  vindicated  him- 
self from  all  aspersions,  and  so  clearly  confuted  the  ground- 
less and  malicious  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  that  the  queen 
was    forced   to   acknowledge   his  innocence  ♦,  though  the 
lord  North  boasted,  he  had  found  five  praemunire  s  against 
him.     However,  vexed   and   wearied  with  the  implacable 
malice  of  the  lord  North,   and  other  his   adversaries,  he 
desired,  in   1 577,  leave   to   resign  his  bishopric,  but  the 
queen  put  him  off.     North,   though  disappointed   in   his 
former  attempt,  yet  not  discouraged  thereby,  brings  three 
actions  against  the  poor  old  bisbop  for  felling  of  wood ; 
whereupon  the  bishop   offered  again,  in  1579,  to  resign  ; 
provided  he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
out  of  his  see,  and  Donningron,  (the  least  of  five  country 
houses  belonging  to  Ely  bishopric)  for  his  residence  during 
life.     The  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  at  the  bishop's  earnest 
•lesire,  obtained  leave  of  the  queen  for  him  to  resign  •,  and 
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in  February  1579-80,  upon  the  bishop's  repeated  desires, 
forms  of  resignation  were  actually  drawn  up.  But  the 
court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  note,  who  would  take 
that  bishopric  on  their  terms,  of  surrendering  up  the  best 
manors  belonging  thereto.  The  first  offer  of  it  was  made. 
to  Freak,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  it  was 
proffered  to  several  others  :  But  the  conditions  were  soig-» 
nominious  and  base,  that  they  all  rejected  it :  By  which 
means  bishop  Cox  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  158  J,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

By  his  will  he  left  several  legacies,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  ;  and  died 
worth,  in  good  debts,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds.  He  had  several  children.  His  body 
was  interred  in  Ely  cathedral,  near  bishop  Goodrich's  mo- 
nument, under  a  marble-stone,  with  an  inscription  ;  which 
having  been  defaced,  there  are  only  four  verses  of  it  now 
legible.  Many  things,  of  which  he  was  author,  have 
been  published  chiefly  since  his  decease.  As  to  his  cha- 
racter -,  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  clear  ap- 
prehension, and  attained  to  great  perfection  in  all  polite 
and  useful  learning.  He  wanted  no  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  improved  them  with  such  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, that  he  soon  became  an  excellent  proficient  both 
in  divine  and  human  literature.  The  holy  Scriptures  were 
his  chief  study  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  ex- 
tremely zealous  for  the  true  interest  of  our  Reformed 
church,  and  a  constant  and  vigorous  defender  of  it  against 
all  the  open  assaults  of  its  popish  adversaries,  and,  what 
he  thought  in  some  particulars,  the  no  less  dangerous  de- 
signs of  the  Puritans.  He  is  accused  by  some  of  having 
been  a  worldly  and  covetous  person  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  great  havock  and  spoil  of  his  woods  and  parks, 
feeding  his  family  with  powdered  venison  to  save  expences. 
Several  complaints,  and  long  accusations,  were  exhibited 
against  him  and  his  wife,  in  1577,  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  upon 
those  accounts,  by  some  false  and  evil  disposed  persons  ; 
but  the  bishop  fully  vindicated  himself,  and  shewed,  that 
all  those  complaints  were  nothing  but  malicious  calum- 
nies, and  groundless  imputations.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  by  reason 
of  his  prosecution  of,  and  severity  to,  the  deprived  Ca^ 
tholics  in  his  custody ;  and  especially  by  his  complaints 
against  Dr  Feckenham  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster.    But 

the 
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the  bishop  alicdges  in  his  own  excuse,  that  the  doctor  was 
a  very  troublesome  guest,  and  good  for  nothing :  And  that 
his  endeavours  to  convert  him,  were  by  order  of  the  court. 
It  must  be 'remembered  of  this  bishop,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a  college  ;  and  that  he 
procured  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  St  John's-coliege  in 
Cambridge,  of  which,  as  bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  visitor. 

His  Works, — They  are,  "  1.  An  Oration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Disputation  of  Dr  Tresham  and  others 
with  Peter  Martyr.  2.  An  Oration  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  same.  These  two  orations,  which  are  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  1.54-9,  4to,  and  afterwards  among  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's works.  The  second  is  also  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Memorials  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  by  J.  Strype. 
'';.  lie  had  a  great  hand  in  compiling  the  first  Liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  :  And  was  one  of  the  chief  per- 
employed  in  the  review  of  it  in  1559.  4.  He  turned 
into  verse  the  Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  printed  at  the  end 
of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms.  5.  When  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  c  Bishops  Bible,' 
the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  were  allotted  to  him,  for  his  portion. 
6.  He  writ  Resolutions  of  some  Questions  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  in  the  collection  of  Records  at  the  end  of 
Dr  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.  7.  He  had  a 
hand,  in  the  Declaration  concerning  the  Functions  and 
Divine  Institution  of  Bishops  and  Priests:  And  in  the 
Answers,  to  the  Queries  concerning  some  Abuses  of  the 
Mass.  8.  Several  Letters,  and  small  pieces  of  his,  have 
been  published  by  the  industrious  Mr  Strype,  in  his  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation  ;  namely,  1.  A  Letter  to  Wolf- 
gang Weidner  at  Wormes,  20  May,  1559.  2.  To  the 
Queen,  wherein  he  excuses  himself  for  refusing  to  minis- 
ter in  the  Royal  Chapel,  on  account  of  the  Crucifix  there. 
&  To  Bullinger,  on  occasion  of  his  answer  to  the  Pope's 
Bull  against  the  Queen.  4.  To  the  Queen,  upon  her 
requiring  his  house  in  Holbourn  for  Mr  Hatton.  5.  To 
the  same,  upon  her  desiring  him  to  surrender  Somersham. 
(').  Reasons  sent  to  the  lord  Burleigh  to  tender  the  state  of 
GOD's  Ministers.  7.  Answers  to  the  accusations  of  the 
lord  North,  and  others  against  him.  8.  To  the  lord 
Burleigh,  upon  the  Queen's  having  ordered  Archbishop 
Grindal  to  be  suspended.  9.  Letter  congratulatory  to  the 
Queen  in  her  progress,  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not 
waiting  upon   her.      10.  To  the  lord  Burleigh,    upon  the 

Queen's 
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Queen's  granting  him  leave  to  resign  his  Bishopric. 
li.  To  the  same,  informing  him  he  had  received  intelli- 
gence, that  twelve  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  be  sent  by 
the  Pope  and  Spaniard  against  the  realm,  1580.  12.  Ac- 
count of  his  conference  with  Dr  Feckenam.  13.  To  the 
lord  Burleigh,  of  the  il*  state  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, for  want  of  Statutes.  14.  Proofs  and  Evidences 
from  ancient  Grants,  to  shew,  that  his  Manor  and  House 
in  Holbourn  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London.     He  also  had  a  hand  in  Lily's  Grammar." 
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CALLED, 

THE  NORTHERN  APOSTLE. 

HTHIS  faithful  and  zealous  pastor,  usually  distinguished 
•*■  in  his  time  by  the  character  of  Apostle  of  the  North, 
was  born  in  the  year  1517,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  His  forefathers  had  been  seated  at  Kent- 
mire-hall  in  Westmoreland  from  the  time  of  K.  John  ;  in 
whose  reign  this  estate  had  been  given  by  a  baron  of  Ken- 
dal to  Richard  Gilpin,  as  a  reward  for  some  considerable 
services,  alluding  probably  to  the  following,  among  others, 
as  related  by  bishop  Carleton,  who  says,  «  This  is  that 
*  Richard  Gilpin,  who  slew  a  wild  boar,  which,  raging  in 

<  the  neighbouring  mountains,  like  the  boar  of  Eryman- 

<  thus,  brought  great  damage  upon  the  country-people.' 
Hence  it  was,  that  his  family  afterwards  gave  a  boar  for 
their  arms.  From  this  gentleman  the  estate  at  Kentmire 
descended  to  Bernard's  father,  Edwin  Gilpin,  who  became 
prematurely  possessed  of  it  by  the  death  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  the  cause,  most 
probably,  of  Richard  III.  whose  studied  behaviour,  and 
very  popular  government,  had  established  him  greatly  in 
the  esteem  of  the  northern  counties.  Edwin  had  several 
children,  of  which  Bernard  was  one  of  the  youngest,  who 
discovered  an  extraordinary  genius  and  disposition  in  his 
childhood,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  was  inclined  to  a 
contemplative  life,  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  serious. 

A  begging  friar  came  to  his  father's   house,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  was  received  in 

a  very 
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a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  plenty  set  before  him 
was  a  temptation  too  strong  for  his  virtue,  of  which  it 
seems  he  had  not  sufficient  to  save  appearances.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  ordered  the  bell  to  toll,  and 
from  the  pulpit  expressed  himseli  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  debauchery  of  the  times',  and  particularly  against 
drunkenness.  Young  Gilpin,  then  a  child  by  his  mother's 
knee,  seemed  for  some  time  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
friai's  discourse,  and  at  length,  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, cried  out,  "  Oh  !  mamma,  do  you  hear  how  this  fel- 
«•'  low  dares  speak  against  drunkenness,  and  was  drunk 
«  himself  yesternight  at  our  house  ?" 

Instances  of  this  kind  soon  discovered  the  seriousness  of 
his  disposition,  and  determined  his  parents  to  breed  him 
to  the  church,  lie  was  first  put  to  a  grammar  school, 
and,  after  passing  through  all  the  classes  with  great  appro- 
bation, was  sent  to  Oxford  and  admitted  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College  in  the  year  1533.  Here  he 
stuck  close  to  the  academical  studies  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, and  became  a  distinguished  disputant  in  the  schools  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  made  himself  master  of  Erasmus's 
works,  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  acquired  a  singu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  In  the 
last  of  these  he  was  instructed  by  Thomas  Neale,  then  fel- 
low of  New  College,  who  afterwards  became  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor. On  March  21,  1 54- 1,  he  proceeded  master  of  arts, 
having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  usual  term  be- 
fore. He  was  now  also  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  be- 
in^  much  beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and 
unaffected  sincerity  of  his  manners.  At  the  same  time, 
his  eminence  for  learning  was  such  that  he  was  made 
choice  of  for  one  of  the  first  masters  to  supply  Christ- 
Church-College,  after  the  completing  of  its  foundation  by 
Henry  VIII. 

In  July,  1549,  he  commenced  bachelor  in  divinity. 
And  as  he  bad  been  bred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
go  he  continued  hitherto  steady  to  that  church,  and  in  de- 
fence of  it,  while  he  resided  at  Oxford,  held  a  disputation 
against  bishop  Hooper,  afterwards  a  martyr  for  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  But  in  K.  Edward  VI.'s  time,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  hold  a  disputation  with  the  famous  Peter 
Martyr,  against  certain  Protestant  doctrines  maintained 
by  hi  in  in  his  divinity-lecture  at  Oxford,  Mr  Gilpin  soon 
found  his  adversary's  arguments  too  strong  for  him,  com- 
ing with  all  the  force  of  scriptural  authority  ;  and  pub- 
licly  owned,  that  he  could     not    maintain    his   ground, 

and 
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and  determined  to  enter  into  no  more  controversies,  till 
he  had  gained  the  full  information  he  was  in  pursuit  of. 
This  ingenious  regard  for  truth  was  shewn  in  the  more 
advantageous  light  by  the  bigotry  of  his  feliow-dispu- 
tants  ;  whose  inflamed  zeal,  2nd  fierceness  of  temper,  dis- 
covered little  of  the  scholar,  and  less  of  the  Christian.  This 
difference  of  behaviour  Peter  Martyr  took  notice  of ;  and 
would  frequently  say,  that  «  As  for  Chedsey,  Morgan,  Wes- 
'  ton,  and  the  rest  of  those  hot-headed  zealots,  he  could 
1  not,  in  truth,  be  much  concerned  about  them  $  but  Mr 
4   Gilpin   seemed  a  man  of  such  uprightness  of  intention, 

*  and  of  so  much  sincerity,  both  in  his  words  and  actions, 
6  that  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  him  still  involved  in  pre- 

<  judice  and  error.  The  rest,  he  thought,  were  only  a 
«  trifling,   light   sort  of  men,  led  into  an  opposition  more 

<  by  vain-glory,   and   a  desire   to  distinguish  themselves, 

*  than  through  any  better  motives  ;  but  Mr  Gilpin's  in- 
c  genuousness  of  behaviour,  and  irreproachable  life,  left 
«'  room  for  no  such  suspicion  with  regard  to  him  •,  and  he 

*  could  not  but  own,  he  considered  his  espousing  any  cause 
f  as  a  very  great  credit  to  it/  He  would  often  likewise 
tell   his   friends,  <  it  was  the  subject  of  his  daily  prayers* 

*  that  God  would  be  pleased  at  length  to  touch  the  heart 

*  of  this   pious   Papist  with  the  knowledge  of  true  reli- 

<  r'^n.'  And  he  prayed  not  in  vain  ;  for  Mr  Gilpin, 
fre  n  this  time,  became  every  day  more  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

In  this  temper  he  applied  for  further  instruction  to  Cuth- 
bert  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  his  mother's  un- 
cle. That  prelate  told  him,  that,  in  the  matter  of  tran- 
substantiation  Pope  Innocent  III  had  done  unadvisedly  in 
making  it  an  article  of  faith,  and  confessed  that  the  pope 
had  also  committed  a  great  fault  in  taking  no  better  care 
than  he  had  done  in  the  business  of  indulgences  and  other 
things.  After  this,  Mr  Gilpin  conferred  with  one  Dr 
Redman,  whose  virtue  and  learning  he  had  a  great  opinion 
of ;  and  this  friend  aiiirmed  that  the  bock  of  Common- 
prayer  was  a  hcly  book  and  agreeable  to  the  gospel.  These 
things  threw  him  into  many  distracting  thoughts.  After- 
wards, one  of  the  fellows  of  Oueen's-College  in  Oxfurd  told 
him,  that  he  had  heard  Dr  Chedsey,  one  of  our  author's 
old  acquaintance,  say  among  his  friends,  the  Protestants 
and  us  must  compound  the  matter,  they  must  grant  us 
the  real  presence,  and  we  must  give  way  to  them  in  the 
point  of  transubstantiation-  Dr  Weston  also,  another  of 
his  fellow  students,   made  a  long  oration  to  ihew  that  the 
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eucharist  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  Ml 
Morgan,  a  third  brother  Oxonian,  told  him,  that  Dr  Ware, 
a  man  most  famous  for  life  and  learning,  had  aihrmed  to 
him,  that  the  principal  sacrifice  of  the  church  of  GOD 
was  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Mr  Gilpin  further  ob- 
served, that  the  most  learned  bishops  at  that  time  con- 
futed the  primacy  of  the  pope  both  in  words  and  writing. 
And  to  conclude,  one  Harding,  being  newly  returned 
home  out  of  Italy,  in  a  long  and  famous  oration  so  plainly 
set  out  and  painted  to  the  lite  the  friars  and  unlearned  bi- 
shops, who  had  met  at  the  council  of  Trent  in  their  green 
gowns,  that  it  abated  in  him,  as  well  as  iu  many  others, 
a  great  deal  of  that  opinion  and  confidence,  which  they 
had  reposed  in  general  councils. 

Hence  continuing  his  diligence  in  searching  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  fathers,  he  began  to  observe  many  great 
abuses,  and  some  enormities  in  popery,  and  to  think  Re- 
formation necessary. 

Whilst  he  was  going  on  in  this  course,  having  taken 
holy  orders  from  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  he  was  over-ruled 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  accept,  against  his  will, 
of  the  vicarage  of  Norton  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  This 
was  in  1552,  and  being  a  grant  from  king  Edward  VI. 
before  he  went  to  reside,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  be- 
fore his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.  His  ser- 
mon was  greatly  approved,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  particularly  to 
Sir  Francis  Russel  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bedford  and  Leicester,  and  to  secretary  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king's 
licence  for  a  general  preacher  during  his  majesty's  life, 
which  however  happened  to  be  not  much  above  the  space 
of  half  a  year  after.  Thus  honoured  he  repaired  to  his 
parish,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it,  and,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, made  use  of  the  king's  licence  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  here  he  soon  grew  uneasy  :  However  re- 
solved as  he  was  against  popery,  he  was  scarcely  settled 
in  some  of  his  religious  opinions  •,  he  found  the  country 
overspread  with  popish  doctrines,  the  errors  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  oppose.  In  this  unhappy  state  he  applied 
to  bishop  Tonstail  ([hen  in  the  Tower.)  That  prelate  ad- 
vised him  to  provide  a  trusty  curate  for  his  parish,  and 
spend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  conversing  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  yrofc-ssors  on  both  sides  the  question.  The 
proposal  was  just  Mr  Gilpin's  own  wish  with  regard  to 
travelling  abroad,   which  he  therefore  resolved  upon,  but, 

at 
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at  the  same  time,  determined  to  resign  his  living,  as  he 
accordingly  did,  to  a  person  very  deserving  of  it.  This 
done,  he  set  out  for  London  to  receive  the  bishop's  last  or- 
ders and  embark. 

His  resignation  gavehis  lordship  much  concern  :  It  was 
done  out  of  a  scruple  of  conscience  very  uncommon,  and 
which  the  bishop  could  see  no  foundation  for,  since  he 
could  have  procured  him  a  dispensation.  However,  after 
some  words  of  advice  to  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  was 
reconciled,  promised  to  support  him  abroad,  and  at  part- 
ing put  into  his  hands  a  treatise  upon  the  eucharist,  which 
the  times  not  suiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  desired  might 
be  done  under  his  inspection  at  Paris.  With  this  charge 
he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  upon  landing  went  imme- 
diately to  Malin  to  visit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then 
a  student  there.  But  after  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Lou- 
vain,  which  he  pitched  on  for  his  residence,  proposing  to 
make  occasional  excursions  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brussels, 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louvain  was  then  one 
of  the  chief  places  for  students  in  divinity  :  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  on  both  sides  of  the  question  resided  there-, 
and  the  most  important  topics  of  religion  were  discussed 
with  great  freedom.  Our  Author  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  soon  began  to  have  juster  notions  of,  and  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  ;  when  he  was 
alarmed  with  the  news  of  K.  Edward's  death,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Q.  Mary  to  the  throne. 

However,  this  bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agree- 
able account  of  bishop  Ton  stall's  release  from  the  Tower, 
and  re-establishment  in  his  bishopric.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was  not  so  agreeable  ;  for  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to 
Antwerp  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Coming 
thither  he  found  the  business  was  a  request  of  the  bishop's 
to  persuade  our  Author  to  accept  of  a  living  of  consider- 
able value,  which  was  become  vacant  in  his  diocese. 
George  used  all  his  endeavours  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain. 
Bernard  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  present  situation  to 
think  of  a  change,  and  excused  himself  to  his  patron  on 
the  same  scruple  of  conscience  as  before,  against  taking  the 
profits,  while  another  did  the  duty.  "  And  whereas,  (con- 
«  eludes  he,)  I  know  well  your  lordship  is  careful  how  I 
"  should  Jive,  if  GOD  should  call  your  lordship,  being 
"  now  aged,  I  desire  you  let  not  that  trouble  you  For 
"  if  I  had  no  other  shift  I  could  get  a  lectureship  I  know 
i(  shortly,  either  in  this   university,  or  at  least  in  some 

%  "  abbey 
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«  abbey hereby;  where  I  should  not  lose  my  time :  And 
U  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleased,  I  desire  before 
"  anv  benefice."  '1  his  letter  was  dated  November  22, 
1554:  The  bishop  was  not  offended  at  it:  The  unaf- 
fected piety  of  it  led  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour  in 
which  the  motives  of  conscience  shewed  themselves  so  su- 
perior to  those  of  interest.  In  the  mean  time  our  Author 
was  greatly  affected  with  the  misfortune  of  the  English 
exiles  from  Q.  Mary's  persecution,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  that  though  unable  personally  to  assist  them, 
vet  Ins  large  acquaintance  in  the  country  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  many  of  them  by  very 
serviceable  recommendations. 

He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders  ;  and  had  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  controversy  as  it  was  there 
handled.  He  left  Louvain  therefore  and  went  to  Paris. 
Where  his  first  care  was  printing  his  patron's  book,  which 
he  performed  entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction  tins 
same  year  1554,  and  received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here 
popery  became  quite  his  aversion,  he  saw  more  of  its  su- 
perstition and  craft  than  he  had  yet  seen,  the  former  among 
the  people,  the  latter  among  the  priests,  who  scrupled 
not  to  avow,  how  little  truth  was  their  concern.  In  this 
city  he  met  with  his  old  acquaintance  and  Hebrew  master, 
Mr  Neal,  of  New-College  :  He  had  always  been  a  favourer 
of  popery,  and  was  now  a  bigot  to  it  •,  and  he  tried  his 
strength  upon  his  quondam  pupil,  but  found  him  above  his 
match.  This  was  the  same  Neal,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
being  the  sole  Treacher  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Nags-head 
consecration. 

After  three  years  absence,  having  satisfied  his  conscience 
in  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Mr  Gilpin 
returned  to  England  in  1556,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
O-  Mary.  As  his  return  was  probably  at  the  bishop  of 
Durham's  request,  so  his  lordship  received  him  with  great 
friendship,  and  in  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Durham,  ro  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annexed.  He  immediately  repaired  to  his  parish, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  persecution,  which  was  then 
in  its  height,  he  preached  boldly  against  the  vices,  errors, 
and  corruptions  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  clergy. 
This  was  an  infallible  way  to  draw  vengeance  upon  him- 
self; and  accordingly,  a  charge  consisting  of  thirteen  ar- 
ticles was  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presented  in  form 
to  the  bishop.     But  Tonstall,   who  was  a  prelate  of  great 

discernment 
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discernment  as  well  as  humanity,  and  being  much  prac- 
tised in  the  world,  easily  found  a  method  of  dismissing  the 
cause  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  protect  bis  nephew,  with- 
out endangering  himself.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not  however  rest ;  his  character,  at  least,  was  m 
their  power,  and  they  created  him  so  much  trouble,  that 
not  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  his  places,  he 
begged  leave  of  the  bishop  to  resign  either  the  archdea- 
conry or  his  parish,  which  his  lordship  thought  lit ;  to 
which  the  bishop  answered,  that  the  income  o'  the  former 
was  not  a  support  without  the  latter,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  separated.  In  the  mean  time  he  managed  a  dis- 
pute against  transubstantiation  with  the  bishop  s  chaplains, 
and  in  his  presence,  with  so  much  prudence  as  well  as 
learning,  as  greatly  pleased  his  lordship  ;  and  the  rich 
living  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant  he  presented 
him  to  it,  on  his  resignation  of  the  archdeaconry,  at  his 
own  request.  This  generous  patron  also,  soon  after  urged 
him  to  accept  of  a  stall  then  vacant,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  telling  him,  there  lay  not  the  same  objection  to 
this  as  to  the  archdeaconry,  that  it  was  .quite  a  sinecure, 
&c.  But  he  urged  in  vain  ;  our  Author  told  the  bishop, 
he  had  already  more  wealth  than  he  was  afraid  he  could 
give  a  good  account  of,  and  begged  not  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional charge. 

He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate  offence 
to  the  clergy  ;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper, 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  Indeed, 
he  was  more  cautious  than  he  could  afterwards  approve, 
for  in  his  future  life  he  would  often  tax  his  behaviour  at 
this  time  with  weakness  and  cowardice.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing.  He  was  soon  formally  accused 
to  the  bishop  a  second  time  :  And  was  again  protected  by 
his  lordship  ;  who,  however,  thought  proper,  perhaps  in 
the  view  of  his  own  safety,  to  shew  his  dislike  of  his  ne- 
phew's conduct,  by  striking  him  out  of  his  will,  of  which 
he  had  before  made  him  the  executor.  This  loss  gave 
Mr  Gilpin  no  concern  ;  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
all  worldly  minded:ie.->s;  it  was  not  less  than  he  expected, 
nor  more  than  he  was  well  provided  for.  His  enemies 
were  not  thus  silenced  :  Enraged  at  this  second  defeat, 
they  delated  him  to  Dr  Bonner,  bishop  of  London  ;  and  here 
they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  just  the 
reverse  of  Tonstall,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  appre- 
hend him.  Mr  Giipin  had  no  sooner  notice  of  it,  but 
being  no  stranger  to  this  prelate's  burning   zeal,  he  pre- 

:3  pared 
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pared  for  martyrdom,  and  commanding  his  house-steward 
to  provide  him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go  the 
more  comely  to  the  stake,  he  set  out  for  London.  It  is 
said,  that  he  happened  to  break  his  leg  in  the  journey, 
which  delayed  him  ;  however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  news  of  Q.  Mary's  death  met  him  on  the  road,  which 
proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his 
parishioners  with  the  sincerest  joy,  and  though  he  soon 
"after  lost  his  patron,  bishop  Tonstall,  yet  he  quickly  expe- 
rienced, that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  left  friendless. 
When  the  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford recommended  him  to  the  queen  for  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  and  took  care  that  a  conge  d'eiire,  should  be  sent 
down  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  that  purpose.  But  Mr 
Gilpin  declined  this  promotion,  en  account  of  the  parti- 
cular inconvenience  of  it  to  himself,  as  having  so  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  that  diocese,  of  whom  he 
had  not  the  best  opinion,  that  he  must  either  connive  at 
many  irregularities,  or  draw  upon  himself  so  much  hatred, 
that  he  should  be  less  able  to  do  good  there  than  any  body 
else  j  declaring,  that  if  he  had  been  chosen  in  like  man- 
ner to  any  bishopric  elsewhere,  he  would  not  have  refused 
it,  in  the  view  of  being  able  to  do  more  good  in  that 
station.  But  in  this  he  was  never  tried  ;  and  indeed,  he 
could  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  court  maxim,  that  he  who 
refuses  the  first  kindness,  forfeits  all  pretensions  to  a  se- 
cond. It  is  true,  this  refusal  has  been  ascribed  chiefly  to 
lucrative  motives  by  some,  who  have  observed  that  Hough- 
ton was  better  than  the  bishopric.  However  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  he  refused  an  offer  the  following  year,  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  to  his  taste.  Q.  Elizabeth,  at  her 
accession  lo  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr  Francis,  a 
Protestant  physician,  to  be  chosen  provost  of  Queen's-coi- 
lege.  This  was  complied  to  with  great  reluctance  by  the 
fellows,  who  were  attached  to  popery  :  And  the  doctor 
finding  his  situation  uneasy  among  them,  determined  to 
resign,  and  made  an  offer  of  the  place  to  Mr  Gilpin. 
But  though  he  loved  the  university  well,  and  this  college 
in  particular,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow,  and  was  as- 
sured likewise,  that  the  present  fellows  had  a  very  great 
respect  and  esteem  for  him  j  yet  all  was  not  able  to  move 
him  from  his  parsonage. 

It  is  true,  the  rectory  of  Houghton  was  of  considerable 
value  (four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  at  least,)  but  the 
fluty  of  it  was  proportionably  laborious.  It  was  so  ex- 
tensive, 
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Tensive,  that  it  contained  no   less  than   fourteen   villages. 
But  this  he   looked  on  as  an  ample   field,  opened  for  exer- 
cising his  faculties  and  talents   in   the  duties  of  a  parish- 
priest  ;  and  he  fulfilled  them  all.     Upon  taking  possession, 
he  found  the  parsonage-house   gone   so  entirely  to  decay, 
that  he  could  not  reside  in  it  *,  repairing  of  this  was  there- 
fore his  first  business ;  part  of  it  was  fitted  up  as  soon  as 
possible  for   his   reception ;  and   he   continued  improving 
and  enlarging  it,  till  it   became  suitable   to  the  hospitality 
lie  was  resolved  to   keep   in   it.     His  house,  (says  bishop 
Carleton)  was  like  a  bishop's  palace  ;  superior,  indeed,  to 
most  bishops'  houses,  with  respect  both  to  the  largeness 
of  the  building,   and   the  elegance  of  the  situation.     In 
this  house,  his  hospitable  manner  of  living  soon   became 
the  admiration  of  the   whole  country.      He  spent  in  his 
family    every    fortnight    forty    bushels    of    corn,  twenty 
bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox  ;  besides  a  proportionable 
(quantity    of  other  kinds  of  provision.      Every    Thursday 
throughout  the  year,  a  very  large  quantity   of   meat  was 
dressed  wholly  for  the  poor  •,  and  every  day  they  had  what 
quantity    of  broth  they    wanted.       Twenty-four    of    the 
poorest  were  his  constant  pensioners.     Four  times  in  the 
year  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them,  when  they  received 
from  hi&  steward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  sum  of 
money :  And  at  Christmas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  them.     Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter 
was  a  sort  of  public  day  with   him.     During   this  season, 
he  expected  to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their  families. 
For  their  reception  he   had  three  tables  well  covered  ;  the 
first  was  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen  and 
farmers,  and  the  third   for  day-labourers.     This   piece  of 
hospitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses,  or  a   scar- 
city of  provision,  made  its   continuance  rather  difficult  to 
him.     Even  when  he  was  absent,  no  alteration  was  made 
in  his  family  expences  ;  the  poor  were  fedt  and  his  neigh- 
bours entertained  as  usual.     Strangers  and  travellers  found 
a  chearfui  reception  j  all   were  welcome  that  came  ;  and 
even  their  beasts  had  so  much  care  taken  of  them,  that  it 
was  humorously  said,  if  a  horse  was   turned  loose   in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  would   immediately  make  its  way 
to  the  rector  of  Houghton's. 

To  any  one  who  knows  that  hospitality  was  the  boast 
of  the  Romish  clergy  before  the  Reformation  ;  the  pru- 
dence of  this  part  of  our  Author's  conduct  will  appear  in 
its  proper  light.  And  the  rest  was  of  a  piece  with  this. 
He  set  out  with  making  it  his  endeavour  to  gain  the  afrec- 
4  tion 
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tion  of  his  parishioners.  To  succeed  in  it,  however,  he1. 
Used  no  servile  compliances.  His  behaviour  was  free 
tout  levity,  obliging  without  meanness,  insinuating 
without  art.  To  this  humanity  and  courtesy,  he  added 
an  unwearied  application  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
function.  Not  satisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave  in  pub- 
lic, he  used  to  instruct  privately,  and  brought  his  pa- 
rishioners to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties ;  he  laid  himself  out  in  forming  the  youth  to  godli- 
ness, suffering  none  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
He  was  very  assiduous  in  preventing  all  law-suits,  and  his 
hall  is  said  to  have  been  often  thronged  with  people,  who 
came  on  that  account ;  he  shewed  such  a  hearty  concern 
for  all  under  affliction,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  good 
angel  by  all  such. 

He  used  to  interpose,  likewise,  in  all  acts  of  oppression  ; 
and  his  authority  was  such,  that  it  generally  put  a  stop 
to  them  :  For  instance,  after  the  rebellion  raised  by  the 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  was  quelled, 
though  the  rebels  had  forced  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  his 
absence  had  ravaged  and  plundered  his  house  and  grounds 
at  Houghton;  yet,  when  he  saw  too  much  severity  used 
against  them  by  the  marshal,  Sir  George  Bowes,  he  inter- 
eeeded  for  them  so  earnestly,  that,  either  persuaded  by 
what  he  said,  or  paying  a  deference  to  his  character,  the 
marshal  grew  more  mild,  and  shewed  many  instances  of 
mercy  not  expected  from  him. 

The  bishop  once  requiring  him,  upon  his  canonical 
obedience,  to  preach  a  visitation  sermohj  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  comply  ;  though  without  any  previous  no- 
tice, and  after  the  clergy  were  assembled.  This  prelate 
was  a  well  meaning,  but  a  weak  man,  and  wholly  in  ihe 
hands  of  his  chancellor.  Mr  Gilpin  thought  this  no 
unfavourable  opportunity  to  open  his  lordship's  eyes,  and 
induce  him  to  exert  himself,  where  there  was  so  great 
reason  for  it ;  private  information  had  often  been  given 
him  without  success,  Mr  Gilpin  was  now  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  venture  upon  a  public  application.  In  this  spirit, 
before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  turning  towards  the  bi- 
vshop,  he  thus  ad dressed  him  :  "  My  discourse  now,  reve- 
i(  rend  father,  must  be  directed  to  you.  GOD  hath 
"  exalted  you  to  be  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  requireth 
*'  an  account  of  your  government  thereof.  A  reforma- 
ct  tion  of  all  those  matters,  which  are  amiss  in  the  church, 
"  is  expected  at  your  hands.  And  now,  lest  perhaps, 
f'  while  it  is  apparent,  that  so  many  enormities  are  com- 
mitted 
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«  miitea  every  where,  your  lordship  should  make  answer, 
-'-  that  vcu  had  no   notice   of   them   given   you,   and  that 
*<  these  tilings  never  came   to  your  knowledge,"  [for  this, 
;ms,  was  the  bishop's   common   apology    to   all  com- 
plainants] ;  "  behold,  I  bring;   these  things  to  your  know- 
<<  ledge  this  day.     Say   not   then,  that  these  crimes  have 
«*  been  committed   by  the   fault  of  others,  without  your 
«  knowledge  ;  for   whatever  either  yourself  should  do  in 
"  person,   or   suffer  by    your   connivance    to   be  done  of 
"  others,  is   wholly   your  own.     Therefore,   in   the   pre- 
<c  sence   of    GOD,    his   angels,   and  men,   I    pronounce 
«  you   to  be  the   author  of  all   these  evils :  yea,  and  in 
«  that  strict  day  of  the  general   account,  I   will  be  a  wit- 
*{  ness  to  testuy  against  you,   that   all  these   things  have 
*<■  come  to   your  know  ledge   by  my  means  j  and  all  these 
"  men  shall   bear   v.n^ess    thr  reel,   who  have  heard  me 
«  speak  unto  you  this  day."     This  freedom  alarmed  every 
one  -,    the   bishop,  they  said,  had  now  got  that  advantage 
over  him,  that  had  been  long  sought  for.     But  when  our 
Preacher,  before   he   went  home,  went  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  his   lordship,  <  Sir,    (said   die  bishop),  I  purpose 

*  to  wait  upon  you  home  myself.'  This  he  accordingly 
did  -,  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Gilpin  had  carried  him  into  a 
parlour,  the  bishop  turned  suddenly  round,  and  seizing 
him  eagerly  by  the  hand,  «  Father  Gilpin,  (says  he),  I 
s  acknowledge  you   are   fitter  to   be   bishop  of  Durham, 

«  then  I   am  to   be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours I  ask 

«  forgiveness  for  past  injuries — Forgive  me,  father. — I 
<  know  you  have  enemies>  but  while  I  live  bishop  of  Dur- 

*  ham,  be  secure  \  none  of  them  shall  cause  you  any  far- 
«  ther  trouble.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  painful  industry*  and  the  large 
scope  it  had  in  so  extended  a  parish,  our  Pastor  thought 
the  sphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  confined  :  It  grieved 
him  extremely,  to  see  every  where  in  the  parishes  round 
him  so  much  ignorance  and  superstition,  occasioned  bv 
the  very  great  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  in  the  clergy  of 
those  parts  *.     These  bad  consequences  induced  him  to 

supply 

*  The  following  in  fiance  {hews  how  low  preaching  ran  at  this  time - 
■T*'Ir  Tavernour  of  Water-iEaton  in  Oxfordshire,  high-fheriff  of  tht  county' 
c^rr.e,  it  is  laid,  in  pure  charity,  not  out  of  oflentation,  and  gave  the  feho- 
iars  at  Oxford  a  fermon  in  St  Mary*s  church,  with  his  gold  chain  ahout 
hh  neck,  and  his  fword  by  his  fide,  and  accofted  them  thus  ;  <  Arriving 
■'  "at  the  mount  of  St  Mary,  in  the  (tony  ftage  where  I  now  ftand,  I  have 
'  brought  you  fome  fine  bifcuits  baked  in  the  oven  of  chanty,  and  carefully 
'  conferred  foi  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  loarrows  of  the  fpirit  and 
*  the  fvvcet  fwallows  of  falvatiou.'     Fuller's  Church  Hiftory. 
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supply  as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in  others. 
For  this  purpose,  every  year  he  used  regularly  to  visit  the 
most  neglected  parishes  in  Northumberland,  Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland :  And  that  his 
own  parish  in  the  mean  time  might  not  suffer,  he  was  at 
the  expence  of  a  constant  assistant.  And  as  he  had  all  the 
warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  though  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  calm  judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even 
in  the  wildest  parts ;  wheie  he  roused  many  to  a  sense  of 
religion,  who  had  contracted  the  most  inveterate  habits  of 
inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  serious  nature.  Wherc- 
ever  he  came,  he  used  to  visit  all  the  jails,  and  places  of 
confinement,  few  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time  having  an 
appointed  minister ;  and  by  his  labours,  and  affectionate 
manner  of  behaving,  he  is  said  to  have  reformed  many 
very  abandoned  persons  in  those  places.  He  would  em- 
ploy his  interest,  likewise,  for  such  criminals,  whose  cases 
he  thought  attended  with  any  hard  circumstances,  and 
often  procured  pardons  for  them. 

There  is  a  tract  of  country  upon  the  borders  of  Nor- 
thumberland, called  Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale,  of  all  bar- 
barous places  in  the  North,  at  that  time,  the  most  barba- 
rous. Before  the  union,  this  place  was  called  the  de- 
bateable  land,  as  subject  by  turns  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two  nations  were 
continually  acting  their  bloody  scenes.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  kind  of  desperate  banditti,  rendered  fierce  and  active 
by  constant  alarms  ;  they  lived  by  theft,  used  to  plunder 
on  both  sides  of  the  barrier,  and  what  they  plundered  on 
one,  they  exposed  to  sale  on  the  other  •,  by  that  means 
escaping  justice.  Such  adepts  were  they  in  the  art  of 
thieving,  that  they  could  twist  a  cow's  horn,  or  mark  a 
horse,  so  as  its  owners  could  not  know  it,  and  so  subtle, 
that  no  vigilance  could  guard  against  them.  For  these 
arts  they  were  long  afterwards  famous.  A  person  telling 
K.  James  I.  a  surprising  story  of  a  cow,  that  had  been 
driven  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and,  escaping  from  the  herd,  had  found  her  way 
home  :  «  The  most  surprising  part  of  the  story,  replied 
'  the  king,  you  lay  the  least  stress  on,  viz.  that  she  passed 

*  unstolen  through  the  debateable  land/ 

In  this  dreadful  country,  where  no  man  would  even 
travel  that  could  help  it  *,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to  spend 

some 

*  Mr  Camden.  dofrrihing  ihefe  places,  writes  thus  :  *  Both  thefe  Dales 

*  breed  notable  bog-troiters,  and  have  fvich  boggy-topped   mountains,  as 
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some  part  of  every  year  :  He  generally  chose  the  holi- 
days of  Christmas  for  this  journey,  because  he  found  the 
people  at  that  season  most  disengaged,  and  most  easily  as- 
sembled. He  had  set  places  for  preaching,  which  were  as 
regularly  attended,  as  the  assize  town  of  a  circuit.  This 
was  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  employment  on  several 
accounts^  the  country  was  so  poor,  that  what  provision 
he  could  get,  extremity  only  could  make  palatable  ;  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads 
through  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  that  season  co- 
vered with  snow,  exposed7  him,  likewise,  very  often  to 
great  hardships.  The  Saxon  custom  of  deciding  differ- 
ences by  the  sword  prevailed  here.  Nay,  these  wild  Nor- 
thumbrians went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  ancestors ; 
they  were  not  content  with  a  duel :  Each  contending  party 
used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  could,  and  commence  a 
kind  of  petty  war  j  so  that  a  private  grudge  would  often 
occasion  much  bloodshed. 

It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  once 
when  Mr  Gilpin  was  at  Rothbury,  in  those  parts ;  during 
the  two  or  three  first  days  of  his  preaching,  die  disputants 
observed  some  decorum,  and  never  appeared  at  church  to- 
gether ;  at  length,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had 
been  early  at  church,  and  just  as  Mr  Gilpin  began  his 
sermon,  the  other  entered ;  they  stood  not  long  silent ;  in- 
flamed at  the  sight  of  each  other,  they  began  to  clash  their 
weapons,  for  they  were  all  armed  with  javelins  and  swords, 
and  mutually  approach.  Awed,  however,  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place,  the  tumult  in  some  degree  ceased  :  Mr 
Gilpin  proceeded  •,  when  again,  the  combatants  began  to 
brandish  their  weapons,  and  draw  towards  each  other. 
As  a  fray  seemed  near,  he  stepped  from  the  pulpit,  went 
between  them,  and  addressing  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  for  the  present,  but  could  not  effect,  an  entire 
reconciliation.  They  promised  him,  however,  that  till 
the  sermon  was  over,  they  would  make  no  further  disturb- 
ance.    He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the 

rest 

«  are  not  to  be  crofie.l  by  ordinary  horfemen.  We  wonder  to  fee  Co  many 
'  he;p>  of  itones  in  them,  which  the  neighbourhood  believe  to  bj  thrown 
1  together  in  memory  of  fome  perfbns  there  flain.  There  are  alio  in  both 
1  <,i  them,  many  runs  of  old  forts.  The  Umfranvillcs  held  Reads  dale 
s  as  Dooms-clay  book  informs  us,  in  fee  and  knight's  fervice,  for  guarding 
'  the  Dale  from  lobberies.  All  over  thel'e  v/aftes  you  fee,  as  it  were,  ths 
'  ancient  Nomades,  a  martial  people.,  who  from  April  to  Auguft,  lie  in 
*  little  tents,  which  they  cail  Iheals  or  (heallings,  here  and  th.re  difperfed 
4  among  their  flecks.'     CAHnta's  Britannia. 
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rest  of  the  time,  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  What  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  discourse  af- 
fected thorn  so  much,  that,  at  his  farther  mtreaty,  they 
promised  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  while  he  conti- 
nued in  the  country.  And  so  much  respected  was  he 
among  them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his  enemy,  used 
to  resort  where  Mr  Gilpin  was,  esteeming  his  presence  the 
best  protection. 

One  Sunday  morning  coming  to  a  church,  before  the 
people  were  assembled,  he  observed  hanging  up  a  man's 
glove  ;  and  being  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  challenge  to  any  one  that  should  take  it  down  ; 
upon  the  sexton  refusing,  lie  took  it  down  himself,  and 
put  in  his  breast.  In  his  sermon  he  took  this  occasion  to 
rebuke  them  for  these  inhuman  challenges.  "  I  hear,  (says 
"  he,)  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove  even 
-"  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any  one  who 
11  takes  it  down  \  see  here,  I  have  taken  it  down  :"  Ami 
holding  it  out  to  the  congregation,  he  shewed  how  un- 
suitable such  practices  were  to  Christianity,  and  pressed 
them  by  the  most  affectionate  persuasives  to  mutual  love. 
The  disinterested  pains  he  thus  took  among  these  barba- 
rous people,  added  to  his  good  offices  and  charities  to  them, 
(which  were  so  liberal,  that  though  he  set  out  on  this  jour- 
ney with  ten  pounds  in  his  purse,  yet  he  returned  twenty 
nobles  in  debt,  which  he  always  paid  in  a  fortnight,)  drew 
from  them  the  sinccrest  expressions  of  gratitude.  Of  this 
we  have  one  pregnant  instance.  By  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant,  his  horses  were  one  day  stolen.  The  news  was 
quickly  propagated,  and  every  one  expressed  the  highest 
indignation  at  it.  The  thief,  however,  was  rejoicing  over 
his  prize,  when,  by  the  report  of  the  country,  he  found 
whose  horses  he  had  taken.  Terri-  :d  at  what  he  had  done, 
he  instantly  came  trembling  back,  confessed  the  fact,  re- 
turned the  horses,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil  would 
have  seized  him  dirpctly,  had  he  carried  them  off  when  he 
knew  they  belonged  to  Mr  Gilpin. 

Such  actions  as  these  are  not,  it  is  confessed,  the  bril- 
liant and  striking  part  of  his  historical  memoirs  •,  but  they 
certainly  are  not  the  least  useful.  Persons  in  high  life  can 
be  examples  only  to  fewr,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
move  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  fill  an  inferior  station  ;  and 
among  these,  there  is  no  character  so  amiable,  nor  which 
spreads  its  influence  so  extensively,  as  that  of  a  worthy 
parish-priest.  Such,  undeniably,  was  Mr  Gilpin's,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  too,  as  deserves  to  be  distinguished 

bv 
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by  particular  notice  to  the  present  age,  as  much  as  he  was 
distinguished  in  his  own,  when  he  merited  and  obtained 
the  desirable  titles  of  the  Father  of  ths  Poor,  and 
The  Apostle  of  the  North.  But  this  character  was 
not  fully  completed  in  him,  by  the  particulars  hitherto 
mentioned,  extraordinary  as  they  are.  There  is  still  ano- 
ther, which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
whole  sphere  of  an  ordinary  activity,  and  which,  there- 
fore, neither  justice  to  him,  nor  to  the  Reader,  will  Buffer 
to  be  omitted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  first  method  taken  by 
our  Author,  as  being  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  able  preachers.  O.  Elizabeth  was  very 
sensible  of  this  scarcity,  and,  among  other  ways  of  pro- 
viding a  relief,  recommended  to  her  council  the  founding 
seminaries  of  good  learning.  No  good  work  ever  wen: 
forward,  which  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  promote  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  In  this  he  joined  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities, 
and,  as  w.is  commonly  indeed  thought,  beyond  them.  His 
manner  or  living  was  the  most  affluent  and  generous  ;  his 
bespit;  I  .  ide  daily  a  great  demand  upon  him,  and  his 
bounty  and  charities  a  much  larger.  His  acquaintance, 
therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find  him,  amidst  such 
great  expences,  entertain  the  design  of  building  and  en- 
dowing a  grammar-school :  A  design,  however,  which  his 
very  exact  economy  soon  enabled  him  to  accomplish, 
though  the  expence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  effects  of  this  endowment  were 
very  quickly  seen.  His  school  was  no  sooner  opened  than 
it  began  to  flourish,  and  to  afford  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  a  succeeding  generation,  rising  above  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  their  forefathers.  That  such  might  be  its  ef- 
fects, no  care  on  his  part  was  wanting  :  He  not  only 
placed  able  masters  in  his  school,  whom  he  procured  from 
Oxford,  but  himself,  likewise,  constantly  inspected  it  : 
and,  that  encouragement  might  quicken  the  application 
of  his  boys,  he  always  took  particular  notice  of  the  most 
forward  •,  he  would  call  them  his  own  scholars,  and  would 
send  for  them  into  his  study,  and  there  instruct  them  him- 
self. There  was  so  great  a  resort  of  young  people  to  this 
school,  that  in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate them.  Seeing  this,  he  fitted  up  a  part  of  his 
own  house  for  that  purpose,  where  he  seldom  had  fewer 
than  twenty  or  thirty  children  ;  some  were  sons  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  whom  he  boarded  at  easy  rates :  But 
the  greater  parr  were  poor   children,  who   could   not  so 

easily 
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easily  get  themselves  boarded  in  the  town,  and  whom  he 
not  only  educated,  but  clothed  and  maintained  :  He  was 
at  the  expence,  likewise,  of  boarding  mnny  others  in  town. 
One  method  used  by  him  to  fill  his  school  was  a  little 
singular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road, 
he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  questions, 
and  if  he  found  it  such  as  pleased  him,  he  would  provide 
for  his  education  *.  Thus  lie  used  to  bring  several  every 
year  from  the  different  parts  where  he  preached,  particu- 
larly Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale.  Nor  did  his  care  end  here; 
from  his  school  he  sent  several  to  the  universities,  where 
he  maintained  them  wholly  at  his  own  expence  ;  for  that 
end  he  yearly  set  apart  sixty  pounds  -,  this  sum  he  always 
laid  out,  often  more :  His  common  allowance  to  each 
scholar  was  about  ten  pounds  a-year,  which,  for  a  sober 
youth,  was  at  that  time  a  very  sufficient  maintenance ;  so 
that  he  never  maintained  fewer  than  six.  To  others,  who 
were  in  circumstances  to  do  sometning  for  themselves,  he 
would  give  the  farther  assistance  they  needed.  By  which 
means  he  Induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  children 
a  liberal  education,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  done 
it.  Our  author's  care  of  them  went  still  farther.  He 
considered  himself  as  their  proper  guardian,  and  seemed 
to  think  himself  bound  to  the  public  for  their  usefulness, 
AVith  this  view  he  held  a  punctual  correspondence  with 
their  tutors  *,  and  made  the  youths  themselves  frequently 
write  to  him  •,  so  solicitous,  indeed,  was  he  about  them, 
that  once  every  year  he  generally  made  a  journey  to  the 
universities  to  inspect  their  behaviour.  Nor  was  this  un- 
common care  unrewarded ;  few  of  his  scholars  miscarried, 
many  of  them,  says  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  (who 
was  one  himself)  became  great  ornaments  to  the  church, 
and  very  exemplary  instances  of  piety. 

The 

*  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  firft  p;cked  up,  in  his  road  to  Oxford, 
the  famous  Hugh  Brou^hton,  whom  he  font  to  C  imbridge  and  fupported 
there;  among  other  ftudics  applying  himfelf  principally  to  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  he  became  by  far  the  mod  eminent  perfon  in  his  time,  he  not  on- 
ly fpoke  it  fluently  himfelf,  but  taught  feveral  others  to  do  the  fame.  See 
l)r  Lightfoot's  article  in  Jjiograpbia  Britannica.  But  he  acted  a  molt  bale 
»nd  ungrat'  fill  part  to  his  Benefactor.  Infinuating  himfelf  into  the  bilhop 
of  Durham's  [Barnes]  favour,  he  found  means  to  prcjudicp  him  againft 
Mr  Gilpin,  in  the  view  of  fupplanting  him  at  Houghton.  But  the  bifhop 
was  reconciled,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  promised  that  his 
enemies  ftmuld  not  hurt  him,  meaning  particularly  Brougham;  who 
thereupon  left  Durham,  and  went  to  feek  his  fortune  elfewhere.  Bro.ugh-. 
ron,  though  indeed  a  fcholar,  was  one  of  the  vaineft  men  of  his  time. 
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The  settlement  of  this  school  was  the  last  business  of 
a  public  nature,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  answered 
his  expectation  so  well,  that  when  he  grew  old  it  became 
his  chief  concern.  His  infirmities  obliged  him  now  to 
relax  a  little  from  those  very  great  fatigues,  he  had  un- 
dergone abroad,  and  to  draw  his  engagements  nearer  home. 
His  school,  situated  near  his  house,  afforded  him  when 
most  infirm  an  employment,  and  he  could  hardly  die  in 
peace  till  he  had  settled  it  to  his  mind.  What  he  had 
principally  at  heart,  was  to  compose  for  it  a  set  of  good 
statutes,  to  provide  it  a  better  endowment,  and  fix  all  bv 
a  charter.  As  to  the  statutes,  he  was  daily  employed  in 
improving  his  first  draught.  With  regard  to  a  better 
endowment,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing 
more  himself,  he  applied  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
John  Heath,  Esq  of  Kepier,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  great  intimacy,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
double  the  original  endowment :  Tkis,  with  some  other 
contributions,  procured  by  him,  raised  the  revenues  an- 
swerable to  his  wishes.  The  last  thing  was  to  obtain  a 
charter.  For  this,  he  applied  to  his  friend,  the  earl  of 
B3dford,  who  easily  procured  it  of  the  queen  in  March, 
1571. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr  Gilpin  went 
through  his  duty  with  great  difficulty;  his  health  was 
much  impaired ;  the  extreme  fatigue,  he  had  during  so 
many  years  undergone,  had  now  quite  broke  his  consti- 
tution, and  while  he  was  thus  struggling  with  these  diffi- 
culties, there  happened  an  affair,  which  entirely  destroyed 
his  health.  As  he  was  crossing  the  market-place  at  Dur- 
ham, an  ox  ran  at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  imagined  he  had  received  his  death's 
wound.  He  lay  long  confined  *,  and  though  he  got  abroad 
again,  he  never  recovered  even  the  little  strength  he  had 
before,  and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  But 
sickness  was  not  the  only  distress,  which  the  declining 
years  of  this  excellent  man  had  to  struggle  with.  As 
age  and  infirmity  began  to  lessen  that  weight  and  influ- 
ence he  once  had,  the  malice  and  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies of  course  prevailed  more.  He  was  charged  by  some 
with  maintaining  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  in  the 
clergy ;  others  taxed  him  with  hypocrisy  ;  and  a  third, 
with  refusing  to  pay  his  just  debts  :  While  chancellor 
Barnes  laid  aside  all  decency  in  oppressing  him.  Such  a 
load  of  calumny,  ingratitude,  and  ill  usage,  may  justly 
be  supposed  to  He  heavy  upon  him,  already  sinking  under  a 

weight 
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weight  of  years.  Yet  he  bore  it  with  great  fortitude, 
strengthening  himself  with  such  consolations,  as  a  Chris- 
tian hath  in  reserve  for  all  extremities.  His  resignation, 
however,  was  not  long  exercised. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  1633,  he  found  him- 
self so  very  weak,  that  lie  was  sensible  his  end  must  be 
drawing  near.  He  told  his  friends  his  apprehensions  j  and 
spoke  of  bis  death  with  the  most  happy  composure.  He 
was  soon  after  confined  to  his  chamber  •,  but  his  senses 
continued  perfect  to  the  last.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  ordered  his  friends,  scquainrance,  and  depen- 
dants to  be  called  ;   and  being  raised   in  his  bed,  he  made 

;al  most  pathetic  discourses  5  first,  to  the  poor,  next 
to  his  scholars,  and  then  to  his  servants ;  after  which, 
pending  for  several  persons,  who   had  hitherto   made  no 

I  use  of  his  advice,  he  pressed  it  now  again,  in  hopes 
that  his  dying  words  might  prove  more  effectual  :  His 
?.peech  began  to  faulter,  before  he  finished  these  last  ex- 
hortations. The  remaining  hours  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
prayer,  and  in  broken  converse  with  some  select  friends ; 
mentioning  often  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  declar- 
ing they  were  the  only  true  ones,  and  that  nothing  else 
would  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.  He  died  upon  the 
fourth  of  March,  1583,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  church. 

As  to  his  character.  His  person  was  tall  and  slender, 
in  the  ornament  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains.  Ke  had  a 
particular  aversion  to  the  fopperies  of  dress.  In  his  diet 
be  was  very  temperate,  rather  abstemious.  His  parts  were 
very  good  *,  his  imagination,  memory,  and  judgment, 
V  re  lively,  retentive,  and  solid.  His  acquirements  were 
as  considerable:  By  an  unwearied  application  he  had 
amassed  a  great  store  of  knowledge  ;  and  was  ignorant  of 
no  part  of  learning  at  that  time  in  esteem  :  In  languages, 
hisrory,  and  divinity,  he  particularly  excelled.  He  read 
poetry  with  a  good  taste ;  and  was  himself  no  mean  poet : 
But  he  laid  out  little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  study 
foreign  to  his  profession.  His  temper  was  naturally  warm  ; 
and  in  his  youth  there  are  instances  of  his  giving  way  to 
passion  ;  but  in  time,  by  grace,  he  got  more  command  of 
himself,  and  at  length  was  enabled  to  subdue  that  infirmity. 
H  is  disposition  was  serious,  yet  among  his  particular  friends 
he  was  commonly  cheerful,  sometimes  facetious.  His  ge- 
neral behaviour  was  very  affable ;  his  severity  had  no  ob- 
ject but  himself ;  to  others  he  was  humble,  candid,  and 
indulgent.     Extravagance  with  him  was  another  word  for 
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injustice.  Amidst  all  his  business  he  found  leisure  to  look 
into  his  affairs  ;  well  knowing  that  frugality  is  the  sup- 
port of  charity.  His  intimacies  v/ere  but  few  ;  it  was  his 
endeavour,  as  he  thought  the  spirit  of  Christianity  re- 
quired, to  dilate,  rather  than  to  contract  his  affections. 
Yet  where  he  professed  a  particular  friendship,  he  was  a 
religious  observer  of  its  offices.  H?  was  a  most  candid 
interpreter  of  the  words  and  actions  of  others  ;  where  he 
plainly  saw  failings,  he  would  make  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  them.  lie  used  to  express  a  particu'ar  indigna- 
tion at  slander  •,  often  saying,  it  more  deserved  the  gal- 
lows than  theft.  For  himself  he  was  remarkably  guarded, 
when  he  spoke  of  others  •,  he  considered  common  fame  as 
the  falsest  medium,  and  a  man's  reputation  as  his  most 
valuable  property.  His  sincerity  was  such  as  became  a 
Christian  minister  ;  and  he  had  the  strictest  regard  to  truth, 
of  which  his  whole  life  was  a  continual  instance  :  All 
little  arts,  and  sinister  practices, those  ingredients  of  worldly 
prudence,  he  disdained.  His  perseverance  in  so  commend- 
able a  part,  in  whatever  difficulties  it  might  at  first  involve 
him,  in  the  end  raised  his  character  above  malice  and  envy, 
and  gave  him  that  weight  and  influence  in  every  thing  he 
undertook,  which  nothing  but  an  approved  sincerity  can 
give.  Whatever  his  other  virtues  were,  their  lustre  was 
greatly  increased  by  his  humility.  To  conquer  religious 
pride  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of  religion  ;  an  effect,  which 
his  religion  in  the  most  amiable  manner  produced.  Thus 
far  however  he  hath  had  many  imitators.  The  principal 
recommendation  of  him,  and  the  distinguishing  parts  of 
his  character  were  his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  faithful,  laborious  pastor  •,  his  extensive  benevolence  ; 
and  his  exalted  piety. 

In  his  char-table  distributions  he  had  no  measure  but 
the  bounds  of  his  income  5  of  which  the  least  portion  was 
always  laid  out  on  himself.  Nor  did  he  give  as  if  he  was 
granting  a  favour,  but  as  if  he  was  paying  a  debt ;  all  ob- 
sequious service  the  generosity  of  his  heart  disdained.  He 
was  more  particularly  careful  to  give  away  in  his  lifetime 
whatever  he  could  save  for  the  poor,  as  he  had  often  seen 
and  regretted  the  abuse  of  posthumous  charities.  "  It  is 
"  my  design,  at  my  departure,  (says  he,  writing  to  a  friend), 
«  to  leave  no  more  behind  me,  but  to  bury  me,  and  pay 
"  my  debts."     What  little  he  did  leave,  he  left  wholly  to 
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the  poor,  deducting  a  few  slight  tokens  of  remembrance 
that  he  bequeathed  to  his  friends. 

He  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  but  without  any  mo- 
nument besides  that  of  his  example,  which  one  would  ima- 
gine had  its  influence  upon  the  rectors  of  Houghton;  for 
perhaps  few  parishes  in  England  can  boast  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  worthy  pastors,  as  that  parish  can,  since  Mr 
Gilpin's  death.  The  late  archbishop  Seeker  was  one  of 
those  pastors. 

A  sermon  preached  in  the  court  at  Greenwich,  before 
K.  Edward  VI.  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  year  1552,  is  the  only  revised  composition  of  Mr  Gil- 
pin's that  survived  him.  He  spent  his  time  more  actively 
than  in  literary  avocations  :  Yet  to  what  good  purpose  he 
might  have  employed  it  in  his  closet,  this  piece  may  con- 
vince us.  It  was  thought  in  K.  Edward's  time  a  very  pa- 
thetic strain  of  eloquence,  well  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
then  prevailing  in  the  court  of  that  prince.  It  hath  since 
been  taken  notice  of  by  most  of  the  writers  who  treat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  times,  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  commendable 
zeal  and  noble  freedom,  which  the  illustrious.  Reformers  of 
our  church  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  on  account  of  its  length,  we  must  refer  the  curious 
Reader  to  the  sermon  itself,  published  by  his  Name -sake, 
from  whom  the  name  of  Gilpin  has  received  an  additional 
honour. 


E  D  M  I   N  D    G  R  1  N  D  A  1 ,, 


ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


rf'HIS  great  and  good   man  was  born  in  the  year  1519, 

-*■      at  Hinsingham,  in  the  parish  of  St  Begh's,  in  Cowp- 

Iand,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.     After 
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a  suitable  foundation  of  learning  at  school,  he  was  sent 
to  Magdalen-college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed  from 
then  to  Christ's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke  hall,  where 
having  taicen  his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  the  year  1538,  and  commenced  A.  M.  in  1541  ;  having 
served  the  office  of  junior  bursar  of  his  college  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  year  154-2,  he  was  appointed  proctor 
of  the  university,  and  is  said  to  have  often  sat  as  assessor 
to  the  vice-chancellor  in  hie  courts.  In  154-9,  he  be- 
came president  [vice-master]  of  his  college,  and  being 
now  B  D.  was  unanimously  chosen  lady  Margaret's  pub- 
lic preacher  at  Cambridge ;  as  he  was  also  one  of  the 
four  disputants  in  a  theological  extraordinary  act  per- 
formed that  year  for  the  entertainment  of  K.  Edward's 
visitors. 

Thus  distinguished  in  the  university,  his  worth  was  ob- 
served by  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain  in  1550,  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bu- 
cer,  the  king's  professor  of  divinity  of  Cambridge,  who  soon 
after  his  removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate^  styles 
our  divine  a  person  "  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  a 
"  chief  member  of  Christ,  and  his  associate  in  the  most 
"  sacred  ministry  of  the  word  of  GOD." 

Thus  a  door  being  opened  to  him,  he  rose  by  quick 
advances  into  notice  and  esteem ;  his  patron  the  bishop 
being  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  he  designed  him  the 
prebend  of  Cantrilles,  in  St  Paul's  church,  and  wrote  to 
the  council  (some  of  w^hom  had  procured  it  for  the  fur- 
nishing the  king's  stables)  for  leave  to  give  this  living,  as 
he  says,  to  his  well-deserving  chaplain,  who  was  without 
preferment,  and  to  whom  he  would  grant  it,  with  all  his 
heart,  that  so  he  might  have  him  Continually  with  him 
and  in  his  diocese  to  preach,  adding,  that  he  was  known 
to  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty,  discretion,  wisdom,  and  learn- 
ing. What  effect  this  address  had,  does  not  appear  j  but 
the  chanter's  place  becoming  vacant  soon  after,  his  lord- 
ship, August  24*,  lr>51,  collated  him  to  that  dignity,  which 
was  of  much  greater  value,  and  likewise  procured  him  to 
be  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty  (with  the  usual  salary  of 
forty  pounds)  in  December  the  same  year.  July  2d,  in 
the  year  1552,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey  j 
this,  however,  he  afterwards  resigned  to  Dr  Bonner, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  design,  on  the 
2  death 
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death  of  Dr  Tonstall,  to  divide  the  rich  see  of  Durham 
into  t  .vo  Mr  Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  these,  and 
would  have  obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtiers  got 
the  whole  bishopric  dissolved,  and  settled  as  a  temporal 
estate  upon  himself. 

In  the-  year  15?S,  he  fled  from  the  persecution  under 
Q.  Mary  into  Germany,  and  settling  at  Strasburg,  made 
himself  master  of  the  German  tongue,  in  order  to  preach 
in  the  churches  there  :  And  in  the  disputes  that  happened 
at  Frankfort  about  a  new  model  of  government  and  form 
of  worship,  varying  from  the  last  liturgy  of  K.  Edward, 
he  sided  with  Dr  Cox  and  others  against  John  Knox  and 
his  followers. 

One  of  Grindai's  great  businesses  now  was  to  collect 
together  the  writings  and  stories  of  the  learned  and  pious 
vers  in  England,  and  to  publish  them  :  For  which 
purpose  he  had  a  great  correspondence  here.  In  the  year 
]. 5.5.5,  had  come  to  Ids  hands  Ridley's  Disputations  at 
Oxford  ;  also  Marcus  Antonius  Constantius's  Objections 
to  archbishop  Cranmer's  book  against  Stephen  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  answers  to  those  objections,  which 
were  either  framed  by  the  said  archbishop,  or  Ridley,  in 
prison  :  And  a  treatise  in  English  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  was  Ridley's.  This  last,  by  the  counsel  of 
Grindal  and  others,  was  resolved  to  be  put  into  Latin  ; 
and  so  it  was.  But  these  writings  Grindal  with  his  friends 
there  made  some  stop  to  put  in  print  as  yet,  lest  it  might 
irritate  the  enemies  of  those  holy  men  then  in  captivity  ; 
and  therefore  reckoned  it  better  to  defer  it  for  a  while. 
And  concerning  this,  Grindal  being  now  at  Frankfort,  and 
having  an  opportunity  here,  sent  a  letter  to  the  said  bishop 
Ridley,  to  know  his  pleasure  herein.  And  because  in  the 
letter  are  other  matters  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the 
eiiles,  I  shall  here  insert  it;  and  the  rather,  because  the 
answer  to  it  from  Ridley  is  preserved  in  Fox,  and  mention 
only  made  of  this  letter. 

1  Gratiam   £s*  consolationem  h  Domino  >  &  Servatori  iiostr§ 
<  Jesu  Christo: 

"  SIR,  I  have  often  been  desirous  to  have  written  to 
"  you,  and  to  have  heard  from  you,  but  the  iniquity  of 
«  the  times  hath  hitherto  always  put  me  forth  of  all  hope 
"  and  comfort.  Now  at  this  present  GOD  seemeth  to 
"  offer  some   likelihood,  that   these   might   come  to  your 

«  hands 
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"**  hands,  which  I  thought  to  use,  referring  the  rest  to 
*c  GOD's  disposition.  Your  present  state,  not  I  only 
%f  (who  of  all  other  am  most  bound)  but  also  ail  other  our 
«  brethren  here,  do  most  heartily  lament,  as  joyr.ed  with 
41  the  most  miserable  captivity  that  ever  any  church  of 
Xf  Christ  hath  suffered.  Notwithstanding,  we  geve  GOD 
«  most  humble  thanks,  for  that  he  hath  so  strengthened 
"  you  and  others,  your  concaptives,  to  profess  a  good 
e<  profession  before  so  many  witnesses.  And  I  doubt  no- 
"  thing,  but  that  he  that  hath  called  you  and  them  not 
U  only  to  believe  upon  hym,  but  also  to  suffer  for  hym, 
"  doth  not  leave  you  destitute  of  that  unspeakable  com* 
"  fort,  which  he  useth  to  minister  abundantly  to  his  in 
«  the  schole  of  the  cross.  Fie  graunte  that  his  name  may 
«  be  glorified  in  you,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  death,  as 
?<  may  be  most  to  his  honour,  and  your  everlasting  con- 
*<  solation  ! 

"  Sir,  I  thought  it  good  to  advertise  you  partely  of  our 
<f  state  in  these  partes.  We  be  here  dispersed  in  divers 
"  and  several  placts.  Certayne  be  at  Tigurye,  good  stu- 
"  dents  of  either  university  a  number  ;  very  well  entreated 
«  of  maister  Bullinger,  of  the  other  ministers,  and  of  the 
"  whole  citye.  Another  number  of  us  remayne  at  Argen- 
"  tine,  and  take  the  commodity,  of  maister  Martyr's  les- 
"  sons,  who  is  a  very  notable  father.  Maister  Scory,  and 
"  certayne  other  with  hym  be  in  Frysland,  and  have  an 
«  English -church  there,  but  not  veryfrequent.  The  greatest 
il  number  is  at  Frankford,  where  I  was  at  this  present  by 
"  occasion  ;  a  very  fayre  city,  the  magistrates  favourable 
"  to  our  people,  with  so  many  other  commodities  as  exiles 
"  can  well  look  for.  Here  is  also  a  church  ;  and  now  (GOD 
f*  be  thanked)  well  quieted  by  the  priuiency  of  maister 
"  Coxe,  and  other  which  met  here,  for  that  purpose.  So 
«  that  now  we  trust  GOD  hath  provided,  for  such  as  will 
6(  flye  forth  of  Babylon,  a  resting  place,  where  they  may 
il  truly  serve  hvm,  and  hear  the  voice  of  their  true  pastor. 
"  I  suppose  in  one  place  and  other  dispersed,  there  be  well 
"  nigh  an  hundreth  students  and  ministers  on  this  side  the 
"  seas.  Such  a  Lord  is  GOD  to  work  dyversly  in  his, 
"  according  to  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  who  knoweth 
«  best  what  is  in  Man. 

"  We  have  also  here  certayne  copies  of  your  aunswers 
u  in  the  disputation.  Item  Antoniana  Objecta  cum  Respon- 
"  shne :    The  treatise  in  English  against   transubstantia- 

"  tion, 
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"  tion,  which  in  tyme  shall  be  translated  into  Latine.  If: 
"  hath  bene  thought  best  not  to  print  them  till  we  see 
"  what  God  will  do  with  yoti,  both  for  incensyng  of 
«  their  malicious  fury,  and  also  for  restraining  you  and 
"  others  from  writing  hereafter ;  which  should  be  a 
"  greater  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ,  than  forbearing  of 
"  these  for  a  tyme.  If  I  shall  know  your  will  to  be  other- 
m  wise  in  it,  the  same  shall  be  followed.  This  much  I 
"  thought  good  to  let  you  understand  concerning  these 
«  matters,  and  concerning  the  poor  state  of  men  here. 
«  Who  most  earnestly  and  incessantly  do  cry  unto  GOD 
"  for  the  delivery  of  his  church,  to  behold  the  causes  of 
«  the  afflicted,  and  to  hear  the  groans  of  hys  imprisoned  : 
«  Knowing  that  you,  who  in  this  state  have  more  familiar 
«  access  unto  GOD,  do  not  forget  us. 

«  GOD  comfort  you,  ayd  you,  and  assist  you  with  his 
"  Spirit  and  grace,  to  continue  his  unto  the  end,  to  the 
M  glory  of  his  name,  the  edification  of  his  church,  and  the 
"  subversion  of  antichrist's  kyngdcm.     Amen." 

From  Frankford,  E.  G. 

the  6th  of  May,  1555. 

Whilst  Grindal  remained  in  these  parts,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  some  places  of  eminency  in  Germany,  as  did 
the  other  exiles  commonly.  One  of  those  places  which 
he  saw  was  Spires  *,  where  he  was  courteously  entertained 
and  harboured  by  one  Leach  a  Scotchman  :  To  whom  he 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a  true  friend  in  his  necessity, 
by  interposing  seasonably  for  him  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
when  by  false  witness  he  was  in  very  great  danger  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  other  great  work  our  painful  countryman  laboured 
in  this  time  of  his  exile,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Fox, 
was  the  History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  especially  in  the  latter  times  of  it.  Many 
accounts  of  the  acts  and  disputations,  of  the  sufferings 
and  ends  of  the  godly  men  under  O.  Mary,  came  from 
time  to  time  to  Grindal's  hands  •,  who  had  a  correspon- 
dence with  several  in  England  for  that  end  and  purpose  ; 
and  as  they  came  to  his  hand,  he  conveyed  them  to  Fox. 
Nor  did  he  only  do  this ;  but  withal  frequently  gave  Fox 
his  thoughts  concerning  them,  and  his  instructions  and 
counsels  about  them  ;  always  shewing  a  most  tender  re- 
gard to  truth  j  and  suspending  upon  common  reports 
i  and 
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and  relations  brought  over,  till  more  satisfactory  evi- 
dence came  from  good  hands.  And  because  a  complete 
account  of  all  particulars  of  those  that  suffered  in  that 
sharp  persecution,  could  not  so  soon  be  procured,  he  ad- 
vised Fox,  for  the  present,  to  print  separately  the  acts  of 
some  particular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  authentic 
relations  came  to  hand  :  And  that  a  larger  and  completer 
history  of  these  martyrs  should  be  printed  together  after- 
wards, when  he  should  be  supplied  with  fuller  accounts 
of  the  whole  persecutions.  And,  finally,  that  his  history 
might  be  both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  mere  general 
benefit. 

In  short,  by  what  appears  from  Grindal's  and  Fox's 
'own  letters,  he  was  an  earnest  assistant  in  compiling  Fox's 
Martyrology ;  both  by  his  continual  counsel,  and  by 
supplying  him  with  materials  for  it ;  much  whereof  he 
sent  him  drawn  up,  and  methodized  by  his  own  pen  in 
English  \  and  Fox's  work  was -chiefly  to  translate  into  Latin. 
And  by  his  advice  also,  Fox  published  there  at  Basil  many 
examinations  and  histories  of  the  English  bishops  and  di- 
vines at  sundry  times  in  single  pieces,  soon  after  their 
respective  martyrdoms.  And  it  was  his  advice  to  Fox, 
to  digest  them  altogether  in  a  more  large  volume ;  but 
thought  not  convenient,  that  he  should  make  too  much 
haste  to  put  it  forth,  till  he  could  make  the  relations  of 
the  persecution  more  full  and  complete,  and  might  obtain 
more  certainty  of  truth  to  depend  upon. 

We  will  only  add  of  Grindal,  with  respect  to  Fox's 
work  ;  that  he  also  supplied  him  with  collections  of  mat- 
ters, that  happened  before  these  times,  of  which  one  was 
so  remarkable,  that  by  setting  Grindal's  name  under  it, 
he  might  acknowledge  whence  he  had  the  relation.  The 
passage  is  concerning  the  death  of  the  pious  Mr  Stafford, 
reader  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  about  1528,  when  reli- 
gion first  began  to  shew  itself  there.  The  story  was  this  : 
There  was  one  there  of  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  the  black 
art  (as  it  was  called,)  and  therefore  was  commonly  called 
Sir  Henry  Conjurer.  This  man  at  last  fell  sick  of  the 
plague  ;  out  of  compassion  to  whose  soul  at  this  time, 
that  good  man  ventured  his  own  life  by  resorting  to  him  ; 
and  there  so  effectually  argued  with  him  of  his  former 
wicked  life  and  practices,  that  he  brought  him  to  repen- 
tance, and  caused  all  his  books  upon  the  subject  of  divi- 
nation 
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nation  to  be  burnt  before  his  face.  Thus  he  endeavoured 
to  save  that  man's  soul,  though  he  lost  his  own  life  by- 
it :  For  he  got  the  infection,  went  home  and  died.  To 
this  story  are  subjoined  these  words,  Ex  lestimomo  D. 
Ridlei  e3J  Edmundt  Eplsc.  Land.  The  meaning  whereof  1 
suppose  was,  that  Ridley  might  have  told  this  to  his  chap- 
lain Grindal,  and  lie  to  Fox. 

Grindal,  returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Q. 
Elizabeth,  was  employed,  among  others,  in  drawing  up 
the  new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first  parlia- 
ment, and  was  also  one  of  the  eight  Protestant  divines 
chosen  to  hold  a  public  dispute  with  the  popish  prelates 
about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewise 
very  serviceable,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that 
duty  before  the  queen,  privy  council,  &c.  on  all  public 
occasions.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  north,  on  the  royal  visitation  for 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the  Protestant 
faith  and  w  orship. 

This  visitation  extended  also  to  Cambridge,  where  Dr 
Young  being  removed,  for  refusing  the  oatli  of  supremacy, 
from  the  mastership  of  Pembroke-Hall,  Mr  Grindal  was 
chosen  by  the  fellows  to  succeed  him,  in  1559.  Particu- 
larly he  was  for  having  his  church  thereunder  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  person  superior  to  the  rest,  and  not  seve- 
ral, all  of  equal  dignity  and  power  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
he  wrote  to  Scory,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  then  an 
exile  at  Embden,  to  go  to  Frankfort  and  govern  the  Eng- 
lish church  there. 

In  July  the  same  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  London,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  t)r  Bonner, 
The  juncture  was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the 
church's  revenues  depended  upon  the  event.  An  act  of 
parliament  had  lately  passed,  by  which  her  majesty  was 
empowered  to  exchange  the  ancient  epsicopal  manors  and 
lordships  for  tithes  and  impropriations.  This  wras  ex- 
tremely regretted  by  these  first  bishops,  who  scrupled  whe- 
ther they  should  comply  in  a  point  so  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue of  their  respective  sees,  which  must  suffer  consider- 
ably by  these  exchanges  •,  and  which  too  would  cut  off  all 
hope  of  restoring  the  tithes,  so  long  unjustly  detained  from 
the  respective  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
cumbents. In  this  important  point,  our  new  nominated 
bishop  consulted  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  in  August 

this 
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mis  year,  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bishopric  till  he  had 
received  his  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from  that  divine,  to 
whom  he  also  communicated  his  scruples  concerning  the 
habit,  and  some  customs  then  used  in  the  church.  But 
before  he  received  his  answer  to  the  whole,  he  was  conse- 
crated, December  the  first  •,  when  the  exchange  of  lands 
with  the  queen  not  being  fully  settled,  he  could  not  com- 
pound for  his  first  fruits,  and  consequently  he  was  hin- 
dered from  exercising  his  episcopal  function,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  the  queen's  express  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  may  gratify  some  of  our  readers  to  insert  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's answer  to  Grindai's  inquiry.  We  will  therefore  lav 
it  before  them  out  of  Strype.  '  That  reverenjd  man,  in 
«  the  beginning  of  November,  gave  his  answer.  And  first, 
4  as  for  impropriations,  he  thought  Grindal  needed  not 
4  to  be  so  solicitous.  Tor  that  it  was  a  thing  lay  not  in 
»'  his  power,  whence  or  how  it  pleased  the  queen  to  pro- 
4  vide  wages  and  food  for  her  bishops  and  the  parish  mi- 

<  nisters.     And  then, as  forgoing  in  a  cap,  whether  round 

*  or  square,  and  in  a  gown,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
4  when  they  were  not  employed  about  holy  things,  his 
4  judgment  was,  that  they  should  not  wrangle  more  than 
4  need  was  about  them  \  since  superstition  seemed  not 
4  properly  to  be  concerned  herein.  But  in  the  next  place, 
4  as  for  the  habits  to  be  used  in  the  ministry  of  holy 
4  things,  since  they  carried  an  appearance  of  the  mass, 
4  and  were  merely  remainders  of  popery,  it  was,  he  said, 
c  the  learned  Bullingcr,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurick,  his 
4  opinion,  that  they  were  to  be  refrained  from  by  Grindal, 
4  lest,  by  his  example,  a  thing  that' was  scandalous  should 
4  be  confirmed.  But  Martyr  said,  that  though  he  was 
4  always  against  the  use  of  such  ornaments,  yet  he  saw 
4  the  present  danger,  lest  they  should  be  put  from  the 
4  oilice  of  preaching ;  and  that  perhaps  some  hope  might 
4  be,  that  as  altars  and  images  were  already  taken  away, 
4  so  also  those  appearances  of  the  mass  might  in  time  be 
4  taken  away  too  •,  if  he  and  others,  who  had  taken  upon 
4  them  episcopacy,  earnestly  laboured  therein.  But  not- 
4  withstanding,   if  it  came   not  to  so   good   effect ;   yet, 

*  should  he  decline  the  omce,  another  might  succeed  in  his 
4  place,   who   would   not  care  to  have  those  relics  reject- 

*  ed,  but  perhaps  would  rather  defend,  cherish,  and  main- 
4  tain  them.     He  was  therefore,  he  said,  more  backward 

<  to   advise   him   rather  to   refuse  the   bishopric,  than  to 

4  submit 
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submit  to  the  use  of  those  vestures.  But  because  he  saw 
scandals  of  th.it  kind  were  altogether  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  therefore  he  more  easily  had  yielded  to  Builin- 
ger's  opinion  aforesaid.  But  if  altars  and  images  had 
been  continued  and  preserved,  then  he  did  freely,  as  he 
had  wrote  in  other  letters,  judge,  that  Grindal  ought  by 
no  means  to  minister. 

•  In  general,  he  advised  him  to  do  nothing  against  his 
conscience ;  he  acknowledged  the  questions  which  he 
sent  him  had  difficulty  in  them  ;  and  therefore  he  ex- 
cused himself  that  he  had  no  sooner  imparted  his  coun- 
sel, since  it  could  not  so  easily  be  given.  He  added, 
that  when  he  was  at  Oxford,  though  he  were  a  canon, 
yet  he  would  never  wear  the  surplice  in  the  choir  :  He 
knew  his  example  was  no  just  confirmation  of  Grindal. 
But  that  which  moved  him  then,  and  still  did  the  same, 
might  perhaps  have  some  force  with  Grindal,  namely, 
that  that  was  not  to  be  done,  which  might  confirm  the 
practice  of  what  his  conscience  did  not  approve.' 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says  :  «  Of  the 
square  cap,  and  the  external  episcopal  habits,  he  thought 
there  was  no  need  much  to  dispute,  when  the  wearing 
thereof  was  without  superstition,  and  especially  when  it 
might  have  a  civil  reason  in  this  kingdom. 
<  Of  the  garments  which  they  termed  holy,  he  con- 
fessed they  somewhat  stuck  with  him  :  So  that  he  won- 
dered they  should  be  so  stiffly  retained ;  and  he  wished 
all  things,  in  the  service  of  GOD,  might  be  done  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  Yet  he  subjoined,  that  in  case 
peace  might  be  obtained  between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetian 
churches,  as  to  doctrine,  this  sort  of  garments  should 
never  make  a  separation  :  For  though  they  should  not  ap- 
prove of  them,  yet  they  would  bear  them.  Therefore 
he  allowed,  that  Grindal  might  use  that  attire,  either 
when  he  preached,  or  administred  the  sacraments  :  Yet 
so,  as  to  continue  to  speak  and  teach  against  the  use  of 
them.  But  he  added,  that  he  could  never  advise,  that 
when  he  preached  or  administred  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
should  have  the  image  of  the  crucifix  upon  the  table. 
c  Grindal  also  desired  to  know  this  great  divine's  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  state's  dealing  with  obnoxious  Papists ; 
and  what  he  advised  as  to  the  inflicting  punishment  upon 
them,  in  respect  of  the  many  advantages  that  might  be 
taken  against  them  for  their  irregular  and  lawless  doings 
in  the  last  reign.     Likewise  whether  he  thought  advise- 

«  able, 
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*  abie,  that  popish  priests   should   be  continued   in   their 

<  places,  or  that  such  should  be  admitted  to  livings.  But 
«  Peter  Martyr   piously    counselled,   that    for  peace  sake 

<  matters  past  should  be  forgotten  j  remembering  that  pu- 
«  nishments  in  the  church  have  sometimes  been  intermit- 
«  ted,  and  sometimes  a  total  pardon  granted  :  And  that 
«  Heretics  have  been  received  with  the  continuance  of  their 
c  former  honours  and  degrees,  they  subscribing  to  sound 

<  religion.  But  he  advised  withal,  that  care  should  be 
f  taken,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  nothing  should  be  ad- 

*  mined   which  was   contrary  to  the  religion   now  enter- 

*  tained.  And  as  for  such  is  should  hereafter  be  pre- 
«  sented  from  patrons  to  the  bishops  for  spiritual  livings, 

<  that  they  should  not   be  by  them  instituted,  unless  they 

<  should  subscribe  to  the  religion  established/ 

The  good  bishop,  now  above  all,  thought  it  highly 
needful  to  provide  ministers  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and 
to  furnish  the  church  with  men  of  learning,  honesty,  and 
good  religion,  in  the  room  of  such  priests,  as  had  either 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  places,  or  were  put  out. 
Therefore  the  bishop,  soon  after  his  own  consecration, 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  ;  of  whom  he  or- 
dained considerable  numbers  ;  consisting  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  it  seems,  of  such  young  persons,  as  had  left  the 
universities  in  the  late  reign,  and  studied  abroad  at  Zu- 
rick,  Strasburg,  and  other  places. 

In  all  this  ordination  none  were  ordained  that  were  un- 
der twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  most 
were  upward  of  thirty.  Some  of  the  deacons  were  no 
scholars,  or  of  any  university,  but  men  of  sober  conversa- 
tion, and  that  could  read  English  well ;  who  nevertheless, 
in  this  present  necessity,  were  ordained,  that  they  might 
be  readers  in  the  churches,  to  read  the  Common  Prayers 
and  Homilies. 

March  5.  Our  bishop  preached  again  at  Paul's  Cross 
in  his  habit,  i.  e.  in  his  rochet  and  chimere ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  wear  them,  as  often  as  he  preached.  There  was 
then  a  large  audience ;  for  the  people  were  greedy  to 
hear  the  gospel.  And  sermon  being  ended,  a  psalm  was 
.set,  and  sung  by  all  the  congregation  (for  now  it  became 
commonly  practised  in  churches)  with  the  organ. 

In  the  year  1560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  to 
inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  ail 
matters  of  the  church  j  and  the  same  year  he  joined  with 

Cox, 
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Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  persuading  her  to  marry. 
In  1.561,  he  held  his  primary  visitation.  In  1563,  he  as- 
sisted the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  some  ci- 
vilians, in  preparing  i  book  of  statutes  for  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  no  fixed  statutes.  This  year  he 
was  also  very  serviceable,  in  procuring  the  English  mer- 
chants, who  were  ill  used  at  Antwerp,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  the 
exiles  in  the  late  reign,  a  new  settlement  at  Embden  in 
East  Friesland  •,  and  the  same  year,  by  the  request  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  he  wrote  animadversions 
upon  a  treatise  entitled,  Christian*  Hominis  Norma,  &c. 
<  The  Rule  of  a  Christian  man  ;'  the  author  whereof,  one 
Justus  Velsius,  a  Dutch  enthusiast,  had  imprudently,  in 
some  letters  to  the  queen,  used  some  menaces  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  being  at  last  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, was  charged  to  depart  the  kingdom  *. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  I  find  our  bishop 
much  concerned  about  two  clergymen  in  London,  the  one 
a  very  good  man,  and  the  other  a  very  bad  one  ,  earnest 

for 

*  *  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  hot-headed,  and  enthufiaftical,  and 
1  held  peculiar  opinion.,  and  had  fome  followers  and  admirers.    And  being 

*  very  forward  to  difeover  himfelf,  he  drew  up  a  certain  fummary  of  his 
'  rebgion  under  tins  title,  Cbrijliani  Hominis  JYormi,  &c.  that  is,  1  he  Rule 
1  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  according  to  which  every  one  ought  to  try  himfclf. 
'  It  was  compofed  by  way  of  queftion   and  anfwer.     The    fir  ft  queftion 

*  was,  What  is  a  Chriltiaq  ?  To  which  the  anfwer  he  framed  was,  One  who 

*  by  participation  and  grace  is  rendered,  and   to  be  rendered,  that  which 

*  Chnft  w  ds,  and  is,  of  himfelf.  and  by  nature.  The  next  demand  being, 
1  What  Thrill  was  and  is  of  himfelf,  and  by  nature  ?  it  is  anfwered,  God 
«  in  m?.n,  and  afterwards  Man-God.  He  writ  also  in  this  Norma,  That 
'  while  the  Word  was  made  flefh,  and  dwelt  in  us,  he  brought  down  God 
«  from  heaven  to  us,  joined  and  united  him   to   our  partible  nature.     And 

*  that  by  his  glorious  refurrection  the  flefh  was  made  the  Word,  and 
'  dwelt  in  God,  and  lifted  up  man  to  God.     He  fpake  of  a  double  regene- 

*  ration,  one  of  the  internal  man,  and  the  other  of  the  external.  And 
4  that  the  one  made  Ch.-iflians  God  in  man  in  this  world;  and  the  other 
1  made  them  men-gods  in  the  world  to  come  :   And  divers  other  fuch  kind 

*  of  odd  and  idaiphemuus  expr.  ffions  di.l  his  writing  contain.  And  in  the 
4  conemfion,  he  affirmed,  That  he  knew  no  other  rule  for  a  Chriftian  man 
4  but  this  :  And  that  he,  and  all  that  would  not  deceive  themlelves,  were 
4  to  examine  and  try  themfelves  by  ir.  And  that  becaufe  out  of  true  af- 
4  fection  and  chnrity  he  endeavoured  to  bring  men  to  this  rule,  he  was 
4  ferved  as  the  pfalmift  fpeaks  of  himself,  They  requited  me  evil  for  good,  and 
1  hatred  for  bis  love.     But  his  beloved  in  Ghrift   (fome  particular  perfons  of 

*  his  own  feet  and  party)  hi  diligently  warned  and  exhorted,  that  they 
«  never  put  away  thic  rule  from  the  eye*  of  their  minds,  but  to  try  and 
1  direct  their  whole  life  by  it ;  For  fo  alone  they  could  be  faved.  And  to 
'  this  he  fubscribed  his  name.'     SiRvrf:. 
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for  the  preferring  of  the  one,  and  as  desirous  of  opposing 
the  other.  This  latter  was  one  Barton,  parson  of  >\b- 
church,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  gross  misdemeanour, 
and  of  so  foul  a  nature,  that  the  bishop  was  resolved  to  pu- 
nish him,  either  by  deprivation,  or  a  long  suspension  : 
But  intercession  was  made  by  a  friend  of  this  Barton's  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  in  his  behalf,  and  he  got  a  supplication 
presented  into  his  hand  by  that  friend,  signifying  to  the 
said  Cecil,  that  the  bishop  did  not  sufficiently  understand 
his  case.  But  the  bishop  let  Cecil  know  that  he  under- 
stood it  but  too  well,  and  that  though  the  act  was  not 
finished,  yet  the  circumstances  he  said  were  so  vile,  that 
severity  must  be  used,  or  else  GOD  would  be  offended, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  adversaries  opened.  This  was  in 
July  \  and  in  December  following,  Cecil  seems  to  have 
mentioned  Barton's  case  to  the  bishop  with  favour :  but  his 
fault  was  such,  that  he  could  obtain  no  favour  at  his  hands  j 
telling  the  secretary  that  Barton  was  dedecus  tiostri  ordinisy 
i.  e.  the  disgrace  of  the  order,  and  slanderous  to  all  good 
men,  that  knew  his  vile  doings.  And  to  Lock,  his 
friend  that  stirred  for  him,  he  said,  that  he  being  of  the 
secretary  esteemed  an  honest  man,  should  not  have  been  so 
importunate  for  a  man  not  honest. 

His  crime  in  truth  was  foul,  as  I  find  elsewhere  :  For 
this  man  having  solicited  a  certain  woman  to  have  his 
pleasure  of  her,  and  tempting  her  with  money,  she  pre- 
tended at  length  to  comply  with  his  suit,  and  a  place  in 
Distaff-Lane  was  appointed,  where  they  both  met.  But 
she  had  made  her  friends  privy  to  it,  who  according  to  ap- 
pointment stood  in  a  secret  place  at  hand :  And  when  the 
unclean  leacher  had  made  himself  unready,  put  off  his 
gown  and  jacket,  his  hose  being  about  his  legs,  they  brake 
in  on  a  sudden  upon  him  in  this  shameful  posture  ;  took 
him  and  carried  him  away  to  Bridewell,  with  an  hundred 
people  at  his  heels.  And  which  aggravated  the  rest,  he  was 
a  preacher,  and  had  a  wife  :  Btit  because  the  act  was  not 
done,  he  found  it  seems  some  friends,  who  had  interest 
enough  with  the  secretary  himself,  to  prevail  with  him  to 
intercede  for  some  favour  to  be  shewed  to  this  scandalous 
man.  But  the  circumstances  being  so  heinous,  and  the 
crime  so  open,  and  reflecting  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  the  bishop  would  not  be  persuaded  to  remit 
thing  of  the  severest  censure. 

Old  Miles  Coverdale,  D.  D.  formerly  bishop  of  Exon, 

and 
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and  an  exile,  famous  for  translating  the  bible  into  Eng- 
lish in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  and  other  good  services 
to  religion,  had  been  hitherto  without  any  place  or  pre- 
ferment living  privately  in  and  about  London,  and  often 
preaching  in  the  churches  there.  For  this  very  reverend 
man,  that  had  so  well  deserved  of  religion,  our  bishop  had 
a  great  concern  :  And  it  troubled  him  much  to  see  such  an 
one,  as  it  were,  cast  by,  without  that  notice  taken  of  him 
that  was  due  :  And  once  cried  out  about  it,  "  I  cannot 
M  excuse  us  bishops-,"  but  somewhat,  he  said,  he  had  to 
speak  for  himself,  that  he  had  offered  him  several' things,, 
which  nevertheless  he  thought  not  meet  for  him  to  accept 
of.  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  years,  had  got- 
ten the  plague  this  year,  and  recovered  •,  as  though  GOD 
had  some  more  work  for  him  to  do  in  the  church  before 
his  death.  Grindal  acquaints  the  secretary  herewith  :  Tell- 
ing him,  that  surely  it  was  not  well,  that  Father  Coverdale, 
as  he  stiled  him,  qui  ante  nos  omnes  fuit  in  Christo  \  i.  e. 
who  was  in  Christ  before  us  all,  should  be  now  in  his  age 
without  stay  of  living.  And  therefore  Landaff  being  void, 
he  recommended  him  to  the  secretary  for  that  see,  if  any 
competency  of  living  might  be  made  of  it,  after  it  had 
been  so  spoiled  and  stripped  by  the  last  incumbent  :  Put- 
ting him  in  mind  here,  that  it  would  be  well,  if  any  means 
might  be  found,  that  things  wickedly  alienated  from  that 
see  might  be  restored.  But  I  suppose  Coverdale  cared  not 
now  to  enter  upon  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  considering 
his  own  age,  and  his  want  of  strength  and  activity,  re- 
quired to  execute  such  an  office.  But  in  fine,  in  the  month 
of  February,  our  bishop  collated  Coverdale  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Magnus,  at  the  Bridge-foot ;  and  withal,  sued  to  the 
secretary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  release  him 
his  first  fruits,  which  came  to  sixty  pounds  and  upwards. 
And  the  venerable  man  pleaded  himself  for  this  favour  to 
be  shewn  him,  for  these  reasons  ;  viz.  that  he  had  been  des- 
titute ever  since  his  bishopric  had  been  taken  away  from 
him  ;  (which  was  upon  the  death  of  K.  Edward)  and  that 
he  never  had  pension,  annuity  or  stipend  of  it  for  ten  years 
now  past.  And  that  he  was  unable  either  to  pay  the  first 
fruits,  or  long  to  enjoy  the  same  living  :  Not  able  to  live 
over  a  year,  and  going  upon  his  grave.  And  lastly,  add- 
ing these  words  ;  «  That  if  poor  old  Miles  might  be  thus 
*  provided  for,  he  should  think  this  enough  to  be  as  good 
c  as  a  feast.'     And  he  enjoyed  his  request. 

April  15,  1564,  Grindal  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge,  and  the  same  year  executed  the  queen's  express. 
command  for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy  ;  but  pro- 
ceeded so  tenderly  and  slowly,  that  the  archbishop  thought 
fit  to  excite  and  quicken  him  •,  whence  the  Puritans 
thought  him  inclined  to  their  party.  However,  he  brought 
several  nonconformists  to  comply.,  to  which  end  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  of  Henry  Bullinger,  minister  of  Zurick  in 
Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  thereof,  which  had 
a  very  great  effect.  The  same  year,  October  3.  on  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  funeral,  he  preached 
the  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 
This  sermon  is  very  scarce,  and  there  being  only  one  other 
besides  it  ever  printed  on  these  occasions,  Mr  Strype  has 
given  extracts  from  the  most  material  passages  of  it. 

Bishop  Grindal  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
bring  over  the  dissenters  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  en- 
joined. And  among  other  means  in  order  to  this  end,  he 
published,  as  was  observed  before,  an  excellent  Christian 
letter  of  Henry  Bullinger,  sent  to  him  and  Horn,  bishop  of 
Winion,  and  Parkhurst  of  Norwich,  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  wearing  the  habits  ;  but  drawn  up  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Sampson  and  Humfrey,  two  Oxford  divines,  of  great 
note  there  ;  the  one  dean  of  Christ  -Church,  and  the  other 
president  of  St  Magdalen's  college.  The  letter  was  written 
with  such  a  clearness  of  reason,  such  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  such  a  fatherly,  compassionate  style,  that  it 
had  a  very  good  effect  upon  many  that  before  were  ready 
to  leave  their  ministry  ;  but  having  read  it,  were  satisfied. 
Theodore  Beza,  late  assistant  to  Calvin,  and  now  the  chief 
minister  of  Geneva,  made  a  present  this  year  to  bishop 
Grindal,  of  his  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament- 
And  the  same  reverend  father  soon  after  sent  him  a  letter, 
thanking  him  for  the  book,  and  withal,  a  gratification. 
What  it  was,  I  cannot  tell  ^  perhaps  it  was  the  bishop's 
picture,  or  his  ring :  But  Beza  called  it,  Lcnge  maximum 
gratis simumq ;  tui  umporwtv,  i.  e.  a  very  great,  and  most 
acceptable  remembrance  of  himself,  which  he  would 
keep  for  his  sake.  The  bishop  in  his  letter  had  much 
commended  his  Annotations,  as  accurate  and  learned  ; 
but  Beza  modestly  declined  the  praise,  and  added,  that 
then  they  might  seem  such  as  the  bishop  had  charactered 
them,  when  they  should  be  critically  corrected  by  him,  and 
such  other  learned  men  as  he. 

In  the  year  1567,  our  bishop  had   much  trouble  with 
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the  Puritans,  some  of  whom  (it  must  be  owned)  did  not 
behave  with  much  decency  to  him  or  to  the  supreme 
power.  Many  of  them  were  doubtless  good  men,  and, 
having  been  abroad  at  Geneva,  Stvasburg,  and  other 
places  during  O.  Mary's  persecution,  wished  to  see  the 
Reformation  proceed  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  Calvin, 
and  the  other  foreign  Reformers.  They  objected  parti- 
cularly to  the  clerical  habits,  and  other  indifferent  mat- 
ters, upon  which  they  did  not  express  themselves  with 
common  patience  ;  and  so  to  avoid  what  they  thought 
idolatry,  some  of  them  approached  perhaps  too  nearly  to 
downright  bigotry,  for  which  Beza,  Bullinger,  and  Zan- 
chius,  in  their  letters  to  Grindal,  absolutely  condemned 
n.  They  censured  their  furious  attachment  to  these 
external  matters,  and  separation  upon  account  of  them, 
when  the  Reformation  required  unity  ;  eve^  though  them- 
selves had  no  sort  of  partiality  to  the  things  in  question. 
These  great  and  good  men  saw,  that  such  affairs  nave* 
very  little  to  do  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and  that,  if 
men  had  indeed  the  grace  of  GOD,  their  souls  would 
soar  above  such  stupid,  such  nugatory  contentions.  Ar- 
ticles of  faith  make  another  matter  in  which  Christians 
are  to  yield  only  to  GOD  ;  but  there  was  no  dispute  (as 
we  can  find)  of  any  moment  here  -,  the  Reformed 
churches,  at  that  time,  nearly  agreeing  in  the  substance  of 
religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grindal  was  threatened,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  premunire  by  some  of  the  clergy  for  raising 
a  contribution  upon  them  the  preceding  year  for  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  abroad,  without  the  queen's  licence. 
But  this  did  not  discourage  him,  and  having  procured  a 
commission  from  her  majesty  to  visit  the  Savoy,  the  hos- 
pital appointed  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  of  poor 
travellers,  he  deprived  the  master,  who  had  almost  ruined 
the  charity  by  his  abuses  and  mismanagement. 

This  was  the  last  piece  of  service  he  did  for  his  diocese, 
being  translated  May  1st  the  following  year,  J  570,  to  the 
see  of  York.  He  owed  this  promotion  to  secretary  Cecil 
and  archbishop  Parker,  who  liked  his  removal  from  Lon- 
don, as  not  being  resolute  enough  for  the  government 
there.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  this  new  province,  he 
commenced  a  law-suit  for  a  house  belonging  to  it  at  Bat- 
tersea  in  Surry,  which  he  recovered,  together  with  eighty 
acres  of  demesne  land.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  patron  Cecil,  that  Cartwright,  the  famous  Noncon- 
formist, 
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iormist  might  be  silenced;  and  in  1571,  at  his  metro- 
political  visitation,  the  subsequent  year,  he  shewed  a 
hearty  zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  discipline  and  strict 
government  of  the  church.  In  1572,  he  petitioned  the 
queen  to  renew  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  In  1574-, 
he  held  one  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  against  Papists, 
whose  number  daily  diminished  in  his  diocese,  which  he 
was  particularly  careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers, 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
that  end. 

He  rejected,  therefore,  such  as  came  for  institution  to 
livings,  if  they  were  found  deficient  in  learning,  of  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  one  William 
Ireland,  who  came  with  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  of 
Harthill,  in  which  the  archbishop's  chaplain  observing 
the  words,  vestri  humiles  &  obedienies,  required  him  to 
translate  them  j  he  did  so,  by  expounding  them,  *  your 
<  humbleness  and  obedience.'  He  was  then  asked,  who 
brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  he  answered, 
K.  Saul :  And  to  the  question,  who  was  first  circumcised, 
he  could  say  nothing.  Whereupon  the  archbishop  re- 
jected  him,  and  procured  the  benefice  for  another  person. 
In  this  policy  the  archbishop  was  encouraged  by  the 
queen,  to  whom  it  was  entirely  agreeable.  But  his  in- 
tercession, the  preceding  year,  for  the  clergy,  does  net 
seem  to  have  been  so  well  relished  at  court. 

The  gentlemen  pensioners  having,  it  seems,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  clergy  for  con- 
cealing of  lands,  &c.  given  to  superstitious  uses,  em- 
ployed such  deputies  for  the  purpose  as,  according  to  our 
archbishop's  complaint,  practised  great  extortions ;  how- 
ever, his  patron  Cecil,  then  lord  treasurer,  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  affair  was  of  too  Interesting  a  nature  to 
meddle  in. 

This  did  not  hinder  the  same  patron  from  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  first  chair  in  the  church*  when  it  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker,  whom  our 
Author  succeeded  at  Canterbury  •,  in  which  see  he  wasi 
confirmed  archbishop,  on  February  15,  1575  :  And  a  con- 
vocation of  that  province  was  held  under  him  the  same 
year.  "May  6,  1576,  he  begun  his  metropolivical  visita- 
tion, and  took  measures  for  the  better  regulation  of  his* 
courts  j  but  the  same  year  he  fell  under  her  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure, by  reason  of  the  favour  he  shewed  to  what  was 
called  the  «  Exercise  of  Pronhesving.' 

Vol.  II.  P  ■*  As 
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As  this  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  our  Au- 
thor's life,  we  shall  give  the  following  account  of  the 
matter.  These  prophesyings  had  been  used  for  some  time, 
the  rules  of  which  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular 
division  at  a  set  time  met  together  in  some  church  of  a 
market;  or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in  their  or- 
der explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  some  portion 
of  Scripture  allotted  to  them  before :  This  done,  a  mo-- 
derator  made  his  observations  on  what  had  been  said,  and 
determined  the  true  sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  space  of 
rime  being  fixed  for  dispatching  the  whole.  The  advan- 
tage was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  who  hereby  con- 
siderably profited  them  selves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture  j  but  this  mischief  ensued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confusions  and  disturbances  at  those  meetings, 
by  an  ostentation  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by  advancing 
heterodox  opinions,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  some  of  the 
silenced  Separatists,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claiming against  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  hence  even 
speaking  against  states  and  particular  persons  •,  the  people 
also,  of  whom  also  there  was  always  a  great  conflux,  as 
hearers,  fell  to  arguing  and  disputing  themselves  much 
•about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  lay-man  would  take  upon 
himself  to  speak.  In  short,  the  exercises  degenerated  into 
factions,  divisions  and  censurings. 

Our  author  laboured  to  redress  these  irregularities  by 
setting  down  rules  and  orders  for  the  more  useful  ma- 
nagement of  these  exercises.  However,  the  queen  still 
disapproved  of  them,  as  seeing  probably  how  very  apt 
they  were  to  be  abused.  She  did  not  like,  that  the  laity 
should  neglect  their  secular  affairs  by  repairing  to  those 
meetings,  which  she  thought  might  fill  their  heads  with 
notions,  and  so  occasion  dissentions  and  disputes,  and 
perhaps  seditions  in  the  state.  And  the  archbishop  being 
at  court,  she  particularly  declared  herself  offended  at  the 
number  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercises,  and  ordered 
him  to  redress  both,  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the 
church  to  have  few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might 
suffice  for  a  county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies 
to  the  people  was  sufficient.  She  therefore  required  him 
to  abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  put  down  the  re- 
ligious exercises.  This  did  not  a  little  afflict  the  arch- 
bishop. He  thought  the  queen  made  same  infringement 
upon  his  office,  to  whom  the  highest  trust  of  the  church 
of  England,  next  to  herself,  was  committed,  especially  as 
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Chis  command  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  at  alt 
advising  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  directly  re- 
garding religion :  He  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  de- 
claring, that  his  conscience,  for  the  reasons  therein  men* 
tioned,  would  riot  suffer  him  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands #. 

Thitf 


*  There  is  fu'ch  a  compound  of  faithfulnefs  and  meeknefs,  of  firm  obedi- 
ence to  the  Will  of  GOD,  and  of  humble  deference  to  the  commands  of  his 
prince,  in  this  letter  of  Grindal  to  Q.Elizabeth;  that  we  believe  our 
Readers  will  be  glad  of  the  perusal,, 

"  To  her  Majesty,  Decemb.  20,  157G. 
<c  WITH  most  humble  remembrance  of  my  boonden  duty  to  your  rrnt- 
jefty  ;  That  may  pleafe  the  fame  to  be  advertifed,  that  the  fpeeche.s  which 
it  hath  pleated  you  to  deliver  unto  nie,  when  I  lad  attended  on  your  high- 
Dels,  concerning  the  abridging  the  number  of  preachers,  and  the  utter  fup- 
preffion  of  all  learned  excrcifes  and  conferences  among  the  minifters  of  the 
church,  allowed  by  their  bifhops  and  ordinaries,  have  exceedingly  dismayed 
and  difcomforted  me.  Not  lb  much  for  that  the  laid  fpeeches  founded 
very  hardly  against  mine  own  perfon,  being  bat  one  parcicular  man,  and 
not  much  to  be  accounted  of;  but  nioft  of  all  for  that  the  fame  might  both 
tend  to  the  public  harm  of  GOD's  church,  whereof  your  highnefs  ought 
to  be  Nutricia,  and  alio  to  the  heavy  burdening  of  your  own  confeience 
before  GOD,  if  they  fhould  be  put  in  ftrict  execution.  It  was  not  your 
pleafure,  then,  the  time  not  ferving  thereto,  to  hear  me  at  any  lengtH 
concerning  the  faid  two  matters  there  propounded ;  I  thought  it  there- 
fore my  duty,  by  writing,  to  declare  some  pari  of  my  mind  unto  your 
highnefs  ;  befeeching  the  fame,  with  patience,  to  read  over  this  that  I 
now  fend  written  with  mine  own  rude  fcribbling  hand  ;  which  feemeth- 
to  be  of  more  length  than  it  is  indeed:  For  I  fay  with  Ambrofe,  Scriba^ 
?nanu  men,  quod  sola  legas ;  i.  e>  I  write  with  riiine  own  hand,  that  you  i\ont\ 
may  read  it.** 

<*  Madame, 

"  Firft  of  all,  I  muft  and  will,  during  my  life,  conftfi,  that  there  is 
no  earthly  creature  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  bouuden  as  to  yoiir  majefty  - 
who,  notwithstanding  mine  infufliciency  (which  comme^deth  your  grace 
the  more)  hath  bellowed  upon  me  so  many  and  io  great  benefits  as  1 
-'.ould  never  hope  for,  much  left  deferv'e.  I  do',  therefore,  according  to  my 
moft  bounden  duty  with  all  thankfgivirrg,  bear  towards  your  majefty  a 
nioft  humble,  faithful,  and  thankful  heart  ;  and  that  knoweth  He  which 
knoweth  all  things.  Neither  do  {  ever  intend  to  ofFenci  your  majefty  in 
any  thing,  unlefs  in  the  caufe  of  God,  or  of  his  church,  by  neceffrty  of  of- 
fice, or  burden  of  confeience,  I  fhall  thereunto  be  enforced.  And  in  thole 
cafes  (which  I  trufl  in  God  (hall  never  be  urged  upon  me)  if  1  fhould  u/'V 
difsembling  or  flattering  in  lilence,  I  fhould  very  evil  requite  your  ma- 
jefty fo  many  and  fo  great  benefits.  For  in  to  doing,  both  you  might  fail 
into  peril  towards  GO  I),  and  I  myfelf  inro  endlefs  damnation. 

*  The  prophet  Ezckiel  termeth  us  miniflers  of  the  church,  f peculator. -iy 
I,  e.  watchmen  ;  and  not  dduldtorA,  i.  e.  flatterers.  If  we  fee  the  fword 
coming  by  reafon  of  any  offence  towards  GOD,  we  muft  of  neceftity  give 
warning,  or  elfe  the  blood  of  those  that  perilh  will  be  required  at  our 
fc'ands.     I  befeech  your  majefty  thus  to  think  of  Hie,  that  I  do  not  concei"- 
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This  refusal  was  dated  December  20,  1576.  The  queen 
therefore  having  given  him  sufficient  time  to  consider  well 

his 


any  evil  opinion  of  you,  ah"'  Migh  I  cannot  afsent  to  thofe  two  articles  then 
propouni  i  i  I  '•  with  all  tl  e  refl  of  your  good  fubjects,  acknowledge,  lha'i 
•We  have  received  by  your  government,  roafny  and  moft  excellent  bftrefits ;  as, 
amono  other?  freedom  of  confcience,  fupprcffing  of  idolatry,  fincere  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel,  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  1  am  also  perfuaded, 
t  t  :ven  in  thefe  matters,  which  you  seem  now  to  urge,  your  zeal  and 
meaning  is  to  the  heft;  The  like  hath  happened  to  many  of  the  beft 
princes  that  erer  were;  yet  have  they  not  refused  afterwards  to  be  better 
informed  out  of  GOD's  word.  King  David,  fo  much  commended  in  the 
fcriptures,  had  no  evil  meaning,  when  he  commanded  the  people  to  be  num- 
bered. Ke  thought  it  good  policy  in  fo  doing,  to  understand  what  forces 
he  had  in  ftore  to  employ  againft  GOD's  enemies,  if  occafiori  fo  required. 
Yet  afterwards  (faith  the  fcriptore)  his  own  hear-  ftroke  him  ;  and  GOD, 
by  the  prophet  Gad,  reprehended  him  for  his  offence,  and  gave  him  for 
the  fame  choice  of  three  very  hard  penances,  that  is  to  fay,  famine,  war, 
and  peftileiice.  Good  K.  Ezekias,  of  curtefie  and  good  affection,  fhevved 
to  the  ambafsadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  treafures  of  the  houi'e  of 
GOD,  and  of  his  own  house ;  and  yet  the  prophet  Eiay  told  him,  that 
GOD  was  therewith  difpleafed.  The  godly  K.  jehofaphat,  for  making 
league  with  his  neighbour  K.  Achab,  (of  the  like  good  meaning,  no  doubt) 
■was  likewife  reprehended  by  Jehu  the  prophet,  in  this  form  of  words, 
Impio  prabes  auxilium,  (ST  bis  qui  odcrunt  Dvminum  amidiid  jungeris,  lye 
Ambrofe,  writing  to  Theodofius  the  emperor,  ufeth  rhei'e  words, 
Novi  Prrtatcm  team  erga  Dettm,  Lenifaiem  in  Homines  ;  obligates  fuum  bctirfuiis 
tuis,  {JV.  and  yet  for  all  that,  the  fame  Ambrofe  doth  not  forbear,  in  the 
fame  epiftle,  earneftly  to  perfuade  the  faid  emperor  to  revoke  an  ungodly 
edict,  wherein  he  had  commanded  a  godly  bilhop  to  re-edify  a  Jewifh  fy- 
nagogue  pulled  down  by  the  Ghriftian  people. 

"  And  fo  to  come  to  the  prefent  cafe  ;  1  may  very  well  ufe  unto  your 
highnefs  the  words  of  Ambrofe  above- writ  ten,  fltovi  Pieiatem  team,  life. 
i.  e.  1  know  your  piety  Godward,  and  your  gentlenefs  towards  men  :  I  an; 
bounden  to  you  for  your  benefits,  £cc.  But  iurely  I  cannot  marvel  enough, 
how  this  Orange  opinion  fhould  once  enter  into  your  mind,  that  it  fhouid 
be  good  for  the  church  to  have  few  preachers. 

"  Alas!  Madam,  is  the  fcripture  more  plain  in  any  one  thing,  than 
that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  fhould  be  plentifully  preached  ;  and  that  plenty 
of  labourers  fhould  be  sent  into  the  Lord's  harveft ;  which  being  great 
and  large,  (landed)  in  need,  not  of  a  few,  hut  many  workmen  ? 

'I  here  was  appointed  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  material  temple, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  artificers  and  labourers,  befides  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  overfeers :  And  fhall  we  think  that  a  few  preachers 
may  fuffice  to  build  and  edify  the  Spiritual  temple  of  Chrift,  which  is 
his  church. 

«'  Chrift,  when  he  fendeth  forth  his  apoftles,  faith  unto  them,  lit, 
predicate  Evangelium  omni  creatura  ;  i.  c.  Go  ye,  pre.  eh  the  Gofpel  to  every 
creature.  But  all  GOD's  creatures  cannot  be  inlhucted  in  the  Gofpel,  unU  Is 
all  poffible  means  be  ufed,  to  have  multitude  of  preachers  and  teachers,  to 
preach  unto  (hem 

"  Sermo  Chrifti  inhabitet  in  vobis  opulente,  \.  e.  Let  the  word  of  Chrift 
dwell  among  you  richly,  faith  St  Paul  to  the  Coloffians;  and  to  Timothy, 
Prazdica  Sermc/mm,  irrjia  tempeflive,  intempefti've,  argue,  increpa,  exboitaie,  i.  e. 
Preach  the  word,  be  inftant  in  feafon,  out  of  ieafon,  reprove,  rebuke,  ex- 
hort;  which  things  cannot  be  done  without  often  and  much  preaching. 

"  Te  thisagreeth  the  practice  of  Chrift's  apoftles,  Qui conjlitutebant per Jin- 
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his  resolution,  and  as  he  continued  unalterable  therein 
she  sent  letters  next  year  to  the  respective  bishops  to  for 


bid 


gulas  Ecclefias  Prefiyteros,  \.  e.  Who  appointed  elders  in  every  church. 
St  Paul  likewife  writing  to  Titus,  writeth  thus,  Hujtts  rei  gra'lj  reliqui  tc  in 
Creta,  tit  qua  defunt  pergat  corrigere,  Eff  confiituas  oppidatun  Prcfjyteros ;  i.  e. 
For  this  caufe  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  mayeft  go  on  to  make  up 
what  is  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  throughout  every  town.  And  after- 
wanU  defc  lb  tl  aov:  the  fa:d  Prefbytery,  i.  e.  elders  were  to  he  qualified  ; 
n  "  fn  we  are  compelled  to  admit  by  mere  neceffity,  (unlefs  we  Ihould 

leave  s  amber  of  churches  defolate)  butfuch  indeed  as  were  able  to 

exhort  per.  fanam  Do&rittam,  Iff  contradicentes  coHvi/icere,  i.  e.  by  found  doc- 
trine to  convince  gainfayers.  And  in  this  place  I  befeech  your  majefty 
to  note  one  thing  necefTary  to  be  noted,  which  is  this:  If  the  Holy 
Ghoft  prefcribe  exprefsly  that  preachers  fliould  be  placed  Oppidatlm,  i.  e. 
in  every  town  or  city,  how  can  it  well  be  thought  that  three  or  four 
preachers  may  fuffice  for  a  fhire  ? 

"  Public  and  continual  preaching  of  GOD's  word,  is  the  ordinary  mean 
and  inftrument  of  the  fklvation  of  mankind.  St  Paul  calleth  it  the  «f- 
nijlry  of  reconciliation  of  man  unto  GOD.  By  preaching  of  GOD's  word, 
the  glory  of  GOD  is  enlarged, faith  is  nourifhed,  and  charity  is  increafed. 
By  it  the  ignorant  is  inftrntted,  the  negligent  exhorted  and  incited,  the 
ftubborn  rebuked,  the  weak  confcience  comforted,  and  to  all  thofe 
\ hat  fin  of  malicious  wickednefs,  the  wrath  of  GOD  is  threatened.  By 
preaching,  alio,  due  obedience  to  ChrifHans  and  magistrates  is  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  subjects.  For  obedience  proceedeth  of  confcience;  confci- 
ence is  grounded  upon  the  word  of  GOD ;  t:;e  word  of  GOD  worketh 
tvis  envcl  by  preaching.  So  as  generally  where  preaching  wanteth,  obedi- 
ence faileth, 

"  No  prince  ever  had  more  lively  experience  hereof  than  your  majefty 
hath  had  in  your  time,  and  may  have  daily  If  your  majefty  came  to  the 
city  of  London  never  10  often,  what  gratulation,  what  joy,  what  concourfe 
of  people  is  there  to  be  feen  ?  Yea,  what  acclamations  and  prayers  to  GOD 
for  your  long  life, and  other  manifeft  fignifications  of  inward  and  unfeigned 
love,  joined  with  mod  humble  and  hearty  obedience,  are  thereto  be  heard  ? 
Whereof  cometh  this,  Madam,  but  of  the  continual  preaching  of  GOD's 
word  in  that  city  ?  Whereby  that  people  hath  been  plentifully  inflrucfed 
in  their  duty  towards  GOD  and  your  majefty  ?  On  the  contrary,  What 
bred  the  rebellion  in  the  North  ?  Was  it  not  papiftry,  and  ignorance  of 
GOD's  woid,  through  want  of  often  preaching  ?  And  in  the  time  of  that 
rebellion,  were  not  all  men  of  all  ftates  that  made  profeffion  of  the  gof- 
pel,  moiV ready  to  offer  thtir  lives  for  your  defence?  Infomiich,  that  one 
poor  parifh  in  Yofkfhire,  which  by  continual  preaching  had  been  better 
inftiu&ed  than  the  reft,  (Halifax  I  mean)  was  ready  to  bring  three  or  four 
thoufand  able  men  into  the  field  to  ferve  you  again  ft  the'  faid  rebels.  How 
can  your  majefty  have  a  more  lively  trial  and  experience  of  the  contrary 
effects  of  much  preaching,  and  of  littie  or  no  preaching  ?  The  one  work- 
ing molt  faithful  obedience,  and  the  other  molt  unnatural  difobedience  and 
rebellion. 

"  But  it  is  thought  of  feme,  that  many  are  admitted  to  preach,  and  few 
he  able  to  do  it  well.  That  unable  preachers  be  removed,  is  very  requifite, 
if  ability  and  fufheiency  may  be  rightly  weighed  and  judged  :  And  therein 
I  truft  as  much  is,  and  lhail  be  done,  as  can  be.  For  both  I,,  for  mine  own 
part,  (let  it  be  fpoktn  without  any  oftentation)  am  very  careful  in  allow* 
$ag  fuch  preachers  only,  as  be  able  and  fuificient  to  be  preachers,  both  for 

their 
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Ijid  all  exercises  and  prophesyings,  and  all  preachers  and 
teachers  not  lawfully  called,  of  which  there  was  no  smalj 

number  j 


their  knowledge,  in  the  fcriprures,  and  alfo  for  teftimony  of  their  good  life 
and  converfation  And  befides  that,  I  have  given  very  great  charge  to  the 
reit  of  my  brethren,  the  bifhops  of  this  province,  to  do  the  like.  We  ad- 
mit no  man  to  the  office  that  either  profeifeth  papiftry  or  puritanifm. 
Generally  the  graduates  of  the  univerfity  are  only  admitted  to  be  preach- 
ers, unlefs  it  be  fome  few  which  hnve  excellent  gifts  of  knowledge  in  the 
fcriptures,  joined  with  good  utterance,  and  godly  perfaafion.  I  myfelf 
procured  above  forty  learned  preachers  and  graduates  within  lefs  than  fix 
years,  to  be  placed  within  the  dioctfe  of  York,  befides  thefe  I  found  there  ; 
and  there  I  have  left  them.  The  fruits  of  whofe  travelling-preaching,  your 
majefty  is  like  to  reap  daily,  by  mod  affured,  dutiful  obedience  of  your 
fubjects  in  thofe  parts. 

"  But  indeed  this  age  judgeth  very  hardly,  and  nothing  indifferently 
of  the'  ability  of  preachers  of  our  time;  judging  few  or  none  in  their  opi- 
nion to  lie  able.  Which  hard  judgment,  groweth  upon  divers  evil  difpofi- 
tions  of  men.  St  Paul  doth  commend  the  preaching  of  Chrift  crucified, 
abfq  ;  eminentia  Sermonis  ;  i.  e.  without  excellency  of  fpeech.  But  in  our 
time,  many  have  fo  delicate  ears,  that  no  preaching  can  fatisfy  them,  un- 
lefs it  be  fauced  with  much  finenels  and  exornation  of  fpeech  :  Which  the 
fame  apoftle  utterly  condemneth,  and  giveth  this  reafon,  Ne  evacuetur  CruK 
Cbrtfii ;  i.  e.  left  the  crofs  of  Chrifl:  be  made  of  none  effect. 

"  Some  there  be  alfo  that  are  miijikersof  the  godly  Reformation  in  re- 
ligion now  eftablifhed ;  wifhing,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  preachers  at 
all  ;  and  fo  by  depraving  the  minilters  impugn  religion,  Non  aperto  Marte, 
fid  Cunkulis\  i.  e.  not  by  open  oppofition,  but  by  fecret  undermining. 
Much  like  to  the  popifh  bifhops  in  your  father's  time,  who  would  have 
had  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  bible  called  in,  as  evil  tranflated  :  and 
the  new  tranflating  thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  themfelves;  which 
they  never  intended  to  perform. 

"  A  numher  there  is,  (and  that  is  exceeding  great)  whereof  some  are 
altogether  worldly-minded,  and  only  bent  covetoufiy  to  gather  worldly 
goods  and  \  offellions.  f'erving  miimmon  and  not  GOD.  And  another  great 
fum  have  given  over  themfelves  to  all  carnal,  vain,  diffolute,  and  lafcivious 
life,  Voluptaiis  am.itorts\  magi*  quam  Dei ;  i.  e.  lovers  of  pleafure  rather  than 
God  .  Et  que  fimilipfos  ded'iderunt  ad  pitrandam  awnem  Jmmunditiam  cum  avid't- 
tate;  i.  e.  and  who  have  given  oyer  themfelves  to  commit  all  uncleannefs 
with  greedinefs  :  And  becaufe  the  preaching  of  GOD's  word,  which  to 
all  Chriftian  confidences  is  fweet  and  delegable,  is  to  them  (having  Caw 
tenutis  Cotifdentias ;  i.  e.  confeunces  feared)  bitter  and  grievous.  For  as 
St  Ambrofe  faith,  Ouomndo  pojfunt  Verba  Deidulcui  efse  in  fauc'ibus  tuis,  in  quibus 
rji  Arn.it  itudo  Nequlti&\  i.e.  how  can  the  word  of  GOD  be  fweet  in  hismouth9 
in  which  is  the  bitternefs  of  fin  ?  Therefore  they  wifh  alfo,  that  there 
were  no  preachers  at  all.  But  becaufe  they  dare  not  directly  condemn  the 
office  of  prt aching,  fo  exprefsly  commanded  by  GOD's  word,  (for  that 
were  open  blafphemy)  they  tuii)  themfelves  altogether;  and  with  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  other  do,  to  take  exceptions  againft  the  perfons  of 
them  that  be  admitted  to  preach. 

'•  Eut  GOD  forbid,  Madam,  that  you  (hculd  open  your  ears  to  any  of 
thefe  wicked  pufuafions;  or  any  way  go  about  to  diminifh  the  preaching 
®f  Chrift's  gofpel :  For  that  would  ruinate  altogether  at  the  length.  Quum 
iefeeerh  Prcpbetia,  dijjipatibur  Pepulus ;  i.  *,  when  prophefy  fhall  fail,  the 
people  (hall  perifh,  faith  Solomon. 

«  New 
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'Kimber ;  and  in    June,  the   archbishop  was  sequestered 
from  his  ofhce,  and  confined  to  his  house  by  an  order  of 

the 


<c  Now,  where  it  i-  thought,  that  the  rending1  of  the  godly  homilies, 
fet  forth  by  public  authority,  may  fuffice,  I  continue  of  the  fame  mind  I 
was.  when  I  laft  attended  tipon  your  niajefly.  The  reading  of  the  homi- 
lies harh  his  commodity  ;  but  i?  nothing  comparable  to  the  office  of  preach- 
ing The  godly  preacher  is  termed  in  the  gofpel,  Fukiis  Seriius  Iff  firu- 
il<-ns,  g:ti  novit  Famulitio  Domini  Cibum  demenfum  dare  in  te?/ipore :  i.  e.  a  faith- 
ful ferva  it,  vyhp  knoweth  how  to  give  his  Lord's  family  their  apportioned 
food  in  teafon.  Who  can  apply  his  fpeeeh  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
times,  places,  and  hearers;  which  cannot  he  done  in  homilies:  Exhorta- 
tions, ic-preheniioiis,  and  perfuahons  are  uttered  vith  more  affection,  to 
the  moving  of  the  hearers,  in  fermonsthan  in  homilies.  Befides,  homilies 
were  dtvifed  by  the  godly  bifhops  in  your  brother's  time,  only  to  fupply 
neceffity.  for  want  of  preachers  ;  and  are  by  the  ftatute  not  to  be  preferred, 
hut  to  give  place  to  fermons,  whenfoever  they  may  be  had  ;  and  were  ne- 
ver thought  in  themfeives  alone  to  contain  fufficient  inftruction  for  the 
church  of  England.  For  it  was  then  found,  as  it  is  found  now,  that  this 
church  of  England  hath  been  by  appropriations,  and  that  not  without  fa- 
crilejre,  fpoiltd  of  the  livings  which  at  firft  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
preaching  and  teaching.  Which  appropriations  were  firtt  annexed  to  ab- 
bies;  and  after  canv;  to  the  crown;  and  now  are  difperfed  to  private 
men's  poiLffions,  without  hope  to  reduce  the  fame  to  the  original  inftitu- 
tion.  So  as  at  this  day,. in  mine  own  opinion,  where  one  church  is  able  to 
yield  fufficient  living  to  a  learned  preacher,  there  are  at  leail  fever,  churches 
unable  to  do  the  fame  :  And  in  many  psrifhes  of  your  realm,  where  there 
be  feven  or  eight  hundred  fouls,  (the  more  is  the  .pity)  there  are  nut  eight 
pounds  a  year  refer ved  for  a  minliler.  In  ftioh  parifhes,  it  is  net  poffible 
to  place,  able  preachers,  for  want  of  convenient  llipend.  If  every  flock 
might  have  a  preaching  paftor,  which  is  rather  to  be  wilhed  than  h«>ped 
for,  then  were  reading  of  homilies  altogether  unneceffary.  But  to  supply 
that  want  af  preaching  of  GOD's  word,  which  is  tbe  food  of  the  foul, 
growing  upoR  the  neceflicies  aforementioned,  both  in  your  brother'*  time, 
and  in  your  time,.certain  godly  homilies  have  been  dtvifed,that  the  people 
ihould  not  be  altogether  deUitute  of  i'ltlruoiiun  :  for  it  is  an  old  and  true; 
proverb,  '   Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread,' 

"  Now  for  the  ftcond  point,  wh  ch  is  concerning  the  learned  exercifes 
and  cofiference  amongfi  the  minillers  of  the  church;  I  have  confnlted 
with  divers  of  my  brethren,  the  bifhops,  by  letters;,  who  think  the  fame  as 
I  do,  viz.  a  thing  profitable  to  the  church,  and  therefore  expedient  to  be 
continued.  And  I  tr.ult  your  -majeliy  will  think  the  like,  when  your 
highnefs  mail  be  informed  of  the  manner  and  order  thereof;  what  authority 
ic  hath  of  the  fcriptures ;  vhat  commodity  it  bringeth  with  it ;  and  what 
incommodities  will  follow,  if  it  be  clear  taken  away. 

"  The  authors  of  this  exercife,  are  the  bifhops  of  the  diocefes  where  the 
fame  is  ufed,  who  both  by  the  law  i>f  COO,  and  by  the  canon  and  con- 
i'ritutinns  of  the  church  how  in  force,  have  authority  to  appoint  exerches 
to  their  inferior  minillers,  for  incrtaie  of  learting  and  knowledge  in  the 
fcriptuix-s,  as  to  them  feemeth  molt  expedient.  For  that  pertaiueth  ad  dy- 
I'-pUna/?:  clericaUm  :  to  the  difcipline  ot  minillers.  The  times  appointed  lor 
theaffemldy  is  once  a  month,  or  once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  ordinary.  The  time  of  the  exercile  is  two  hours.  The  place, 
jthe  church  of  the  town  appointed  for  the  afTembly.  The  matter  intreated 
gf,  is  as  followcth.     Some  text  of  fcripture,  before  appointed  to  be  fpokea 
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the  court  of  star-chamber  •,  in  the  latter  end  of  November* 
bis  friend  the  lord   treasurer  wrote  to  him  about  making 

his 


of,  is  interpreted  in  this  order:  Firft,  The  ocoifion  of  the  place  is  {hewed. 
Secondly,  I  he  end.  Thirdly,  The  proper  ft  nfc  of  the  place.  Fourthly, 
The  propriety  ot  the  words:  And  thofe  that  be  learned  in  the  tongues, 
(hewing  the  drrofities  of  interpretations.  Fifthly,  Where  the  like  phrafes 
are  ufed  in  the  fenptmes.  Sixthly,  Places  in  the  fcriptures  feeming  to  re- 
punge,  are  reconciled.  Seventhly,  The  arguments  of  ihe  text  are  opened. 
Eighthly,  It  is  alio  declared,  what  virtues  and  what  vices  are  there  touched, 
and  to  which  of  the  commandments  they  pertain.  Ninthly,  How  the 
text  had  been  wrefled  by  the  adversaries,  if  occafion  fo  require.  Tenthly, 
and  laft  of  all,  WThat  doctrine  of  faith  or  manners  the  text  doth  contain. 
The  conclufion  is,  with  the  prayer  for  your  majefty  and  all  eftates,  as  is 
appointed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  pfalm. 

u  1  hefe  orders  following,  are  alio  obferved  in  the  faid  exercife  :  Firft, 
Two  or  three  of  the  graveft  and  beft  learned  paftors  are  appointed  of 
the  hifhop,  to  moderate  in  every  aflembly.  No  man  may  fpeak  unlefs 
he  he  firft  allowed  by  the  bifhop.  with  this  prcvifo,  That  no  lay-man 
be  fufFered  to  fpeak  at  any  time.  No  controverfy  of  this  prefent  time 
and  (rate  ihaH  be  moved  or  dealt  witha! ;  If  any  attempt  the  contrary,, 
he  is  put  to  lilence  by  the  moderator.  None  is  fuffered  to  glance  openly 
or  covertly  at  perfons  public  or  private  ;  neither  yet  any  one  to  confute 
another.  If  any  man  utter  a  wrong  ftnfe  of'the  scripture,  he  is  privately 
admonifhed  thereof,  and  better  inftrucled  by  the  moderators,  and  ether 
his  Idiow-minifters.  If  any  man' ufe  immodeff  fpeech,  or  irreverend  gef- 
tute  or  behaviour,  or  otherwife  be  fufpected  in  life,  he  is  likewife  admo- 
nifhed,  as  before.  If  any  wilfully  do  break  thefe  orders,  he  is  prefented 
to  tlv:  bilhop,  to  he  by  him  corrected. 

"  The  greond  of  this,  or  like  exercife,  is  of  great  and  ancient  authori- 
ty. For  Samuel  did  practil'e  inch  like  exercifes  in  his  time,  both  at  Na- 
ioth  in  Famatha.  and  at  Bethel:  So  did  F.iizaeus  at  Jericho.  Which 
ftudious  pericrs  in  thofe  days  were  called  jilii  propbetdrtm,  i.  c.  the 
of  the  prophets:  That  is  to  say,  the  difciples  of  the  prophets, 
that  being  eiercifed  in  the  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture's,  they 
might  he  able  men  to  serve  in  GOD's  church,  as  that  time  required. 
St  Paul  alio  doth  make  exprefs  mention,  that  the  like  in  effed  was  ufed 
in  the  primitive  church  ;  and  giveth  rules  for  the  order  of  the  lame.  As 
namely,  that  tv>  o  or  three  (hould  fpeak,  and  the  reft  fhouid  keep  lilence. 

"  That  exercife  of  the  church  in  thofe  days,  St  Paid  calleth  propht- 
tiam,  i.  e.  prophecy  ;  and  the  fpeakers  propbetat,  i.  e.  prophets:  Terms 
very  odious  in  our  days  to  fome,  hceaulc  they  are  not  rightly  underftood. 
For  indeed propbetia  in  that,  and  hke  places  of  St  Paid,  doth  not,  as  it 
doth  fometimes.  fignify  prediction  of  things  to  come.  Which  gift  is  not 
now  ordinary  in  the  chirr ch  of  GOD,  but  figniritth  there,  by  the  confent 
of  the  beft  ancient  writer?,  the  interpretation  and  exposition  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  And  therefore  doth  St  Paul  attribute  unto  thofe  that  be  called 
propbeta  in  that  chapter  ;  dotrincm,  ad  a>t! ficaihnem,  exbortationem^  Iff  cotifo- 
fatioru/n,  i.  e.  doctrine,  to  edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort. 

"  This  gift  of  expounding  and  interpreting  the  fcriptures,  was  in 
St  Paul's  time  given  to  many  by  fpecial  miracle,  without  ftudy  :  So  was 
alio,  by  like  miracle,  the  jrift  to  fpeak  with  ft  range  tongues,  which  they 
had  never  learned.  But  row,  miracles  ceafing,  men  muft  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek-  and  I.atin  tongues,  £cc.  by  travel  and 
(tody,  GOD  giving  the  increafe.    So  muft  men  alfo  attain,  by  like  means, 

to 
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his  submission,  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply  with, 
his  sequestration  was  continued,  and  in  January  follow- 
ing* 


to  the  gift  of  expounding  and  interpreting  the  fcriptures.  And  amongft 
other  helps,  nothing  is  {o  necefTary  as  thefe  above-named  exercifes  and 
conferences  amongft  the  minifters  of  the  church  :  Which  in  effect  are  all 
one  with  the  exercifes  of  ftudents  in  divinity  in  the  univerfities,  faving, 
that  the  firft  is  done  in  a  tongue  underftcod,  to  the  more  edifying  of  the 
unlearned  hearers. 

"  Hcwfoever  report  hath  been  made  to  your  rnajefty  concerning  thefe. 
exercifes,  yet  I  and  others  of  your  bilhops,  whofe  names  are  noted  in  the 
margin  hereof,  as  they  have  tefiified  unto  me  by  their  letters,  having 
found  by  experience,  that  thefe  profits  and  commodities  following  have 
enfued  of  them  ;  Firft,  The  minifters  of  the  church  are  more  fkilful  and 
ready  in  the  fcriptures,  and  apter  to  teach  their  flocks.  Secondly,  It 
withdraweth  them  from  idlenefs,  wandering,  gaming,  &c.  Thirdly, 
Some,  afore  fufpected  in  doctrine,  are  brought  hereby  to  open  confefllon 
of  the  truth.  Fourthly,  Ignorant  minifters  are  driven  to  ftudy,  if  not  for 
confidence,  yet  for  fhame  and  fear  of  difcipline.  Fifthly,  The  opinion  of 
lay-men,  touching  the  idlenefs  of  the  clergy,  is  hereby  removed.  Sixthly, 
Nothing  by  experience  beateth  down  popery  more  than  that  minifters 
(as  fome  of  my  brethren  do  certify)  grow  to  fuch  a  good  knowledge,  by 
means  of  thefe  exercifes,  that  where  afore  were  not  three  able  preachers', 
now  are  thirty,  meet  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Crofsj  and  forty  or  fifty  be- 
fides,  able  to  inftrucl  their  own  cures.  So  as  it  is  found  by  experience 
the  beft  means  to  encreafe  knowledge  in  the  fimple,  and  to  continue  it 
in  the  learned.  Only  backward  men  in  religion,  and  contemners  of  learn- 
ing in  the  countries  abroad,  do  fret  againft  it :  Which  in  truth  doth  the 
more  commend  it.  The  diffolution  of  it  would  breed  triumph  to  the  ad- 
verlaries,  and  great  forrow  and  grief  unto  the  favourers  of  religion.  Con- 
trary to  the  couniel  of  t  zekiel,  who  faith,  Cor  jiff ii  non  eft  contriftandum^  i.  e< 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  muft  net  be  made  fad.  And  although  fome  few 
have  abufed  this  good  and  necefTary  exerche,  there  is  no  reafon  that  the 
malice  of  a  few  fhould  prejudice  all. 

"  Abufes  may  be  reformed,  and  that  which  is  good  may  remain.  Neither 
is  there  any  juft  caufe  of  offence  to  be  taken,  if  divers  men  make  divers  fenfe^ 
of  one  fentence  of  fcripture  ;  io  that  all  the  fenfes  be  good  and  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  faith  :  For  otherwife  we  muft  needs  con- 
demn all  the  ancient  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who  moft  com- 
monly expound  one  and  the  fame  text  of  fcripture  diverfely,  and  yet  all  to 
the  good  of  the  church.  Therefore  does  St  Bafil  compare  the  fcripture  to 
a  well  ;  out  of  which,  the  more  a  man  draweth,  the  better  and  fweeter  is 
the  water. 

"  I  truft,  when  your  rnajefty  hath  confidered,  and  well  weighed  the 
premifes,  you  will  reft  fatisfied,  and  judge  that  no  fuch  inconveniences  can 
grow  of  thefe  exercifes,  as  you  have  been  informed,  but  rather  the  clean 
contrary.  And  for  my  own  part,  becaufe  I  am  very  well  affured,  both 
by  reafons  and  arguments  taken  out  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  by  experi- 
ence, (the  moft  certain  feal  of  fure  knowledge)  that  the  fa  id  exercifes,  for 
the  interpretation  and  expofuion  of  the  fcriptures,  and  for  exhortation  and 
comfort  drawn  out  of  the  fame,  are  both  profitable  to  encreafe  knowledge 
among  the  minifters,  and  tendeth  to  the  edifying  of  the  hearers;  lam. 
forced,  with  all  humility,  and  yet  plainly,  to  profefs,  that  I  cannot  with 
fafe  conference,  and  without  the  offence  of  the  rnajefty  of  GOD,  give  my 
afTent  to  the  fuppreffing  of  the  faid  exercifes;.  Much  lefs  can  I  fend  out 
any  injunction  for  the  utter  and  universal  fubverhon  of  the  fame.  I  fay. 
'  with 
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ing,  there  were  thoughts  of  depriving  him,  but  that  d<** 
iign  was  laid  aside.     In  June,  1579,  his  confinement  was 

either 

with  Sr  Pan  J,  1 'have  no  paver  to  dfroy,bvt only  to  edify  ;  and  with  the  fame  a- 
poille,   /  can  do  nothing  againfl  the  truth ,  but  for  the  truth. 

11  if  it  be  your  majeity's  pleafure  ice  any  other  caufe,  to  remove  me  out 
of  this  place,  I  will,  with  all  hnmihty,  yield  thereunto,  and  render  again 
to  your  majefty  that  I  received  of  the  fame.  I  confider  with  myfelf,  quhdt 
dum  eft  incidsre  in  martus  Dei  viventh  ;  \.  e.  that  it  is  3  fearful  thing" 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  GOD.  I  confider  alfo,  quod  qui  facii 
contra  eonfeicntiam  {divinis  furibus  nix  am)  adifttat  ad  gehennam  ;  i.  e.  that  he 
who  afts  againft  his  conference  (refting  upon  the  laws  of  GOD)  edifies  tot 
helL  And  tvbat  Jbnuld  1  ivinn,  if  1  gayned  (i  will  not  fay  a  bifbopric,  but) 
the  rtbole  world,  and  lofe  mine  oivnfoul ? 

"  Bear  with  me,  1  beitech  you,  madam,  if  1  chufe  rather  ta  offend 
your  earthly  majefry,  than  to  offend  the  heavenly  majefty  of  GOD.  And 
now  being  forry,  that  1  have  been  fo  long  and  tedious  to  your  majefty,  I 
will  draw  to  an  end,  moft  humbly  praying  the  fame,  well  to  confider 
thefe  two  fhort  petitions  following. 

"  The  firft  is,  that  you  will  refer  all  thefe  ecclefiafh'al  matters  which 
touch  religion,  or  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church,  unto  the 
bifhops  and  divines  of  your  realm  ;  according  to  the  example  of  all  godly 
Chriftian  emperors  and  princes  of  all  age?.  For  indeed  they  are  things  to 
be  judged  (as  an  ancient  father  writeth)  in ecclcfa,  feu  fynodo,  non  \n palatio, 
i.  e.  in  the  church,  or  a  iynod,  not  in  a  palace.  When  your  majelly  hath 
queftions  of  the  laws  of  you?  realm,  you  do  not  decide  the  fame  in  your 
court,  but  fono  them  to  your  judges,  to  be  determined.  Likewife  for 
doubts  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  difcipline  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  way 
h  to  refer  the  deciiion  of  the  fame  to  the  bifhops,  and  other  head  minifters 
of  the  church. 

"  Ambrole  to  Theodcfius  ufeth  thefe  words,  Si  de  eavfts  pecur.iariis  comi- 
tet  tiitfs  conftilisy  quant  o  magis  in  cat  fa  tehgionis  facet  dotes  Domini,  aquum  ejf 
corfulas  i  i.  e.  if  in  matters  of  money  you  confult  with  your  earls,^how  much 
more  is  it  fit,  you  coo  fait  with  the  Lord's  prielts  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ? 
And  iikewife  the  lame  father  to  the  good  emperor  Valentinianus,  Si  drfde 

conftrendutn  ef,  faevrdotum  debet  effe  fa  tollatio  ;  fcut  factum  effub  Confaiitina 
augufa.-  mmbriu:  princrpt:  Qui  nullas  leges  ante  pram'ftt .  qudm  Jileruu.  dedit 
judicium  facer  Jotibni  i  i.  e.  if  we  confer  about  faith,  the  conference  ought  to 
he  left  to  the  priefts  ;  as  it  was  done  under  Conftantine,  a  prince  of  moft 
honourable  memory  ;  wh«f  fet  forth  no  laws,  before  he  had  left  them  tr» 
the  fret-  judgment  of  the  priefts.  And  in  the  fame  place,  the  fame  father 
faith,  that  Conftanthis  the  emperor,  ion  to  the  laid  Conftantine  the  Great, 
began  well,  by  reafon  he  followed  his  father's  (reps  at  the  firft  ,  but  end- 
ed iU,  becanfe  he  took  upon  him,  de  fde  intra  palatium  judicare  ;  i.  e.  to 
judge  of  faith  within  the  palace,  (for  lo  be  the  words  of  Ambrofe)  and 
thereby  fell  into  Ariunif'm  ;  a  terrible  example, 

**  The  fa  id  Ambrose,  so  much  commended  in  all  hiftories  for  a  godly 
bifhop,  goeth  yet  farther,  and  writeth  to  the  fame  emperor  in  this  form, 
Si  docendus  if  epfcopvj  a  larco,  quid  fequatur  ?  laicus-,  ergo  dfputet,  £ff  epifcopui  au- 
diat ;  rprfcopus  difat  a  laic*.  At  certc.ft  felfcripturarumfcriim  di-vinarum,  vel  Ve- 
tera ten/porn  ntraciemus,  quis  ef  qui  abnuat,  in  caifafdei,  in  caufa,  inquam,  fidei% 
ep'fciipoi  foltre  de  impcraitribus  Chrftianis,  non  impcratores  de  epifcop'u  judicare  ? 
j.  e.  if  a  bifhop  be  to  be  taught  by  a  lawman,  what  follows  ?  let  the  lay- 
man then  dilpnte,  and  the  bifhop  hear  :  Let  the  bifhop  learn  of  the  lay- 
niam  But  certainly,  if  v/e  have  recourfe  either  to  the  order  of  the  holy 
fcriptcrei,  or  to  ancient  times,  who  is  there  that  can  deny,  that  in  the 
>1  f  iith,  1  lay,  in  the  caufe  of  faith,  bifhops  were  wont  to  judge  con^ 

cerninsr 
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either  taken  off,  or  else  he  had  leave  for  his  health  to  re- 
hire to  his  house  at  Croydon,  for  we  find  him  their  conse- 
crating 

cerniug  Chriftian  emperors,  not  emperors  of  bifhops  ?  Would  to  GOD 
your  majefty  would  follow  this  ordinary  courfe,  you  mould  procure  to 
yonrfelf  much  quietnefs  of  mind,  better  pleafe  GOD,  avoid  many  offences, 
and  the  church  (hould  be  more  quietly  and  peaceably  governed,  much  to 
your  comfort,  and  the  commodity  ot  your  realm. 

"  The  fecond  petition  I  have  to  make  to  your  majefty,  is  this,  that 
when  you  deal  in  matters  cf  faith  and  religion,  or  matters  that  touch  the 
church  of  Chrift  ;  which  is  his  fpoufe,  bought  with  fo  dear  a  price  ;  you 
•^vou Id  not  ufe  to  pronounce  too  refolutely  and  peremptorily,  quafi  ex  au- 
tboritate,  as  ye  may  do  in  civil  and  extern  matters :  But  always  remember 
that  in  GOD's  caufes,  the  will  of  GOD,  fand  not  the  will  of  a&y  earthly 
creature)  is  to  take  place.  It  is  the  antichfiftian  voice  of  the  pope,fc  <volo 
fie  jubeo  :  fet  pro  rations  •voluntas  ;  i.e.  fo  I  will  have  it ;  fo  I  command: 
-Let  my  will  ftand  for  a  reafon.  In  GOD's  matters,  all  princes  ought  to 
bow  their  fceptres  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  afk  counfel  at  his  mouth, 
"what  they  ought  to  do.  David  exhorteth  all  kings  and  rulers,  toferv: 
GOD  ii'itb  fear  and  trembling. 

"  Remember,  madam,  that  you  are  a  mortal  creature.  Look  not  only 
(as  was  faid  to  Theodofius)  upon  the  purple  and  princely  array,  where- 
with ye  are  apparelled ;  but  confider  withal,  what  is  that  that  is  covered 
therewith.  It  is  not  riefh  and  blood  ?  is  it  not  dull  and  afhes  ?  is  it  not 
a  corruptible  body,  which  muft  return  to- his  earth  again,  GOD  knows 
how  foon  ?  Mull:  not  you  alfo  one  day  appear,  ante  trcmendum  tribunal  cru- 
etfxi.  ut  recipias  ibi,  pruut  generis  in  r.orpore,  Jive  bonum  five  malum  F  i.  e.  be- 
lore  the  fearful  judgment  ieat  of  the  crucified  [Jefus,]  to  receive  there  ac- 
cording as  you  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ? 

"  And  although  ye  are  a  mighty  prince,  yet  remember  that  He  which 
dwelleth  in  heaven  is  mightier.  He  is,  as  the  pfalmift  faith,  terribilis,  c5* 
is,  que  aufert  fpiritum  princrpitm,  terribilis  fuper  cmnes  reges  terra;  ,•  i.  e.  terri- 
ble, and  he  who  taketh  away  the  fpirit  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  above 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

"  Wherefore  I  do  hefeech  you,  madam,  in  vifseribus  Cbr.fi,  when  you 
deal  in  thefe  religious  caufes,  fet  the  majefly  of  GOD  before  your  eyes, 
laying  all  earthly  majelty  ailde  ;  determine  with  your  felf  to  obey  his  voice, 
and  with  all  humility  fay  unto  him,  mii  men,  fed tua  voluntas  fat ;  i.  e.  not 
.mine,  but  thy  will  be  done.  GOD  hath  blelfed  you  with  great  felicity 
in  your  reign,  now  many  years;  beware  you  do  not  impute  the  fame  td 
your  own  deferts  or  policy,  but  give  GOD  the  glory.  And  as  to  inftru- 
ments  and  means,  impute  your  faid  felicity  ;  firlt,  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
caufe  which  ye  have  fet  forth  ;  I  mean  ChrifVs  true  religion  ;  and  fecond- 
ly,  to  the  lighs  and  groanings  of  the  godly  in  their  fervent  prayer  to  GOD 
for  you.  Which  have  hitherto,  as  it  were,  tyed,  and  bound  the  hands  of 
GOD,  that  he  could  not  pOur  out  his  plagues  upon  you  and  your  people, 
moll  juftly  deferved. 

"  1  ake  heed,  that  ye  never  once  think  of  declining  from  GOD,  left  that 
he  verified  of  you,  which  is  written  of  Oztas,  [Joafh]  who  continued  a 
prince  of  good  and  godly  government  for  many  years  together ;  and  af- 
terwards, cum  roboratus  effei,  (faith  the  text)  elcvatu?n  if  cor  ejus  in  ititeriturrz 
fuum,  &  neglexit  Borninum ;  i.  e.  when  he  was  ftrengthened,  his-  heart  was 
lifted  up  to  his  deftruction,  and  he  regarded  not  the  Lord.  Ye  have  done: 
many  things  well,  but  except  ye  perfevere  to  the  end,  ye  cannot  be  bleffc 
£d.     For  if  you  turn  from  GOD,  then  GOD   will  turn  away  his  merciful 

countenance 
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crating  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bishopi 
of  Winchester,  and  Litchfield,  and  Coventry,  the  year  fol- 
lowing. This  part  of  his  function  was  exercised  by  a 
particular  commission  from  the  queen,  who  in  council 
appointed  two  civilians  to  manage  the  other  affairs  of  his 
.see,  the  two  of  his  nomination  being  set  aside.  Of  this 
disgrace  put  upon  the  archbishop,  and  of  the  injury  reli- 
gion seemed  to  suffer  by  it,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a  wise  man, 
had  these  words.     c  In  those  days  there  was  an  emulation 

<  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  and  a  strife,  whether 
«  of  them  should  shew  themselves  most  affectionate  to  the 

*  gospel.     Ministers  haunted  the  houses  of  the  worthiest 

<  men,  where   Jesuits  now   build  their  tabernacles  ;  and 

*  poor  country  churches  were  frequented  with  the  best  of 

<  the  shire.  the  word  of  GOD  was  precious :  Prayer 
«  and  preaching  went  hand  in   hand  together  ;  until  arch- 

*  bishop  Grindal's  disgrace,  and  Hatfield's   (Hatton  per- 

*  haps]  hard  conceit  of  prophesying,  brought  the  flowing 
c  of  these  good  graces  to  a  still  water.' 

Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  commands  from  the 
queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and  issued  out  orders 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  general  was  as  active  as  he  could 
be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese,  as  occasion 
offered.  In  the  year  1.580,  for  instance,  when  there  hap- 
pened a  violent  earthquake,  our  archbishop  having  issued 
an  order  for  prayers  and  humiliations,  composed  a  prayer 
for  families  throughout  his  diocese,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  commended  his 
great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin  the  observation  of 
his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dioceses.  The  coun- 
cil also  referred  to  him  the  decision  of  a  'dispute  that  hap- 
pened the  same  year  at  Merton-college,  Oxford,  where  he 

was 


ccr.nlenacce  from  you.  And  what  remaineth  then  to  be  looked  for,  but 
;i  terrible  expectation  of  GOD's  judgments,  and  an  heaping  up  ixiratb 
againji  the  day  of  iurath. 

V  Sut  I  tiuft  in  GOD,  your  majefty  will  always  humble  yourfelf  under 
might/  hand,  and  go  forward  in  the  zealous  fetting  forth  of 
God's  true  religion  ;  always  yielding  due  obedience  and  reverence  to 
the  word  of  GOD,  tlie  only  rule  of  faith  and  religion.  And  if  you 
fo  do,  although  GOD  hath  juft  caufe  many  ways  to  be  angry  with 
you  and  us  for  unfaithfulnels,  yet  I  doubt  nothing,  but  that  for  his 
own  name's  fake,  and  for  his  own  glory  fake,  He  will  (till  hold  his  mer- 
ciful hand  over  us,  fhield  and  protect  us  under  the  lhadow/bf  his  wings, 
as  He  hath  done  hitherto. 

°  J  befecch  GOD  our  heavenly  Father,  plentifully  to  pour  his  principal 
Spirit  upou  you,  and  always  to  direct  your  heart  in  his  holy  fear.     Amen.4 
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was  visitor  as  archbishop  *,  and  soon  after  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  lord  treasurer  in  a  controversy  between  the  uni- 
versity and  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  year  a  convocation  met  at  St  Paul's,  at  which, 
though  he  could  not  appear,  yet  he  had  a  principal  share 
ih  the  transaction  of  it.  He  drew  up  an  expedient  for 
preserving  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
point  of  excommunications;  he  laid  before  them  also  a 
new  form  of  penance  to  be  observed  for  the  future,  bet- 
ter calculated  than  the  former  to  bring  the  sinner  to 
amendment.  It  was  moved  in  this  convocation,  that  no 
business  should  be  entered  upon,  nor  any  subsidy  granted 
till  he  was  restored.  And  though  that  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative,  yet  they  unanimously  presented  a 
petition,  which  was  thought  more  respectful  to  her  rna«* 
jesty  in  his  favour.    It  set  forth,  <  How  exceedingly  griev* 

*  ed  they  were,  that  the  most  reverend  father,  after  .0 
«  many  years  should  fall   into  so  great  and   so  durable  an 

*  otFence  ot    her   majesty.     That  he  was  a  man  that  did 

<  not  often   offend  \  and  but  once   in  his   life  seemed  to 

*  have  displeased  her;  and  that  not  so  much  with  a  wil- 
.*  ful  mind,  as  by  a  tender  conscience.  Of  which  so  great 
«  was  the    force,  that  eminent  authors   and  the  best  men 

<  had  writ,  that  whatsoever  was  done,  the  conscience  re- 

<  claiming,  or  erring,  or  doubting,  was  done  amiss  and  to 

<  be   condemned   as    no  lictle  sin.     That  the    archbishop 

<  had  led  a  life  free  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  even  from 

*  the  suspicion  of  a  crime  ;  preserved  his  religion  from 
«  all,  not   only  corruption  of  popery,  but    from  schism, 

<  and  had  suffered  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  hav- 
«  ing  wandered  abroad  in  other  countries  for  the  cause  of 
«  the  gospel.  Therefore  they  most  humbly  and  unani- 
«  mously  beseeched  her  not  only  to  lift  up  the  archb   hop, 

<  broken  and  feeble  with  grief,  but  to  restore  the  church 
«  to  him,  and  him  to  the  church,  to  her  subjects,  to  hi^ 

<  own  brethren,  to  foreign  nations,  and,  in  a  word,   to 

<  all   pious  people.     And  for  their    own   parts  they  pro 

*  mised  her,  if  she  would  grant  this  their  supplication^ 
«  they  would  never  be  wanting  in  their  care  of  settling 
«  the  church,  in  propagating  religion,  in  taking  away 
«  schisms,  and  in  being  mindful  ofj  and  thankful  for  this 
«  favour/ 

However,  the  address  proved  ineffectual,  nor  was  he 
restored  till  he  made   his   submission ;  wherein,  among 

other 
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Other  things,  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  a  refractory 
disobedience  in  respect  of  suppressing  the  exercises,  he 
proved  that  in  his  own  bishopric,  and  other  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  he  never  suffered  the  exercises  to  be  used 
after  the  time  of  her  majesty's  command. 

The  precise  time  of  his  restitution  does  not  clearly 
appear,  yet  several  of  his  proceedings  shew,  that  he  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  metropolitical  power  in  1582, 
in  which  year,  it  is  certain  also,  that  he  had  totally  lost 
his  eye-sight  through  hard  study  and  infirmities,  especially 
the  stranguary  and  cholic,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted ;  and  losing  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  sight,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  resigned  his  see,  and 
obtained  a  pension  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in 
no  degree  of  her  majesty's  favour.  With  this  provision 
he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after, 
on  July  6,  15S3,  and  was  interred  in  that  church,  where 
a  stone  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr  Strvpe,  who  wrote  an  account  of  our  Archbishop'-, 
life,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  late  mis- 
representations, as  he  calls  them,  of  Fuller  and  Heylin, 
■who  set  him  forth  as  an  ill  governor  of  the  church,  as  too 
much  inclined  to  puritariism,  observes,  that  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his  epis- 
copal abilities  and  admirable  endowments  for  spiritual 
government,  as  well  as  his  singular  learning,  were  much 
celebrated.  He  was  a  man,  continues  this  writer,  of 
great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  of  a  mild  and  affable 
temper  and  friendly  disposition.  In  his  deportment  cour- 
teous and  engaging,  not  easily  provoked,  well  spoken, 
and  easy  of  access  •,  and  in  his  elevation  not  at  all  affect- 
ing grandeur  or  state,  always  obliging  in  his  carriage  as 
•well  as  kind  and  grateful  to  his  servants,  and  of  a  free 
and  generous  spirit :  That  he  was  confessedly  a  prelate 
of  great  moderation  towards  the  puritans,  to  whose  in- 
terest  in  the  cabinet,  joined  to  his  own  merits,  his  pre- 
ferment was  perhaps  owing. 

He  had  doubtless  a  great  respect  for  Calvin,  Luther, 
Mclancthon,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Zanchy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Reformers  abroad,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  during  his  exile,  and  still  corre- 
sponded with  them  •,  and  he  was  very  instrumental  in  ob- 
i -lining  a  settlement  for  the  French  Protestants   m  their 

owri 
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own  way  of  worship,  which  was ,  the  beginning  of  the 
Walloon  church,  situated  in  Threadneedle-street,  London* 
&nd  hath  continued  ever  since  for  the  use  of  the  French 
nation. 

Besides  the  things  already  mentioned,  our  Author 
assisted  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  wherein  is  printed  of  his 
own  writing,  "  A  Dialogue"  between  custom  and  truth, 
which  is  written  in  a  clear  manner,  and  with  much  ra- 
tional evidence  against  the  real,  that  is,  the  gross,  and 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament. 

The  archbishop  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not 
seem  to  have  amassed  much  wealth,  notwithstanding  his 
great  and  rich  preferments.  However,  he  left  several 
charitable  legacies  by  his  last  will,  as  thirty  pounds  jer 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at 
St  Begh's  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  born.  To  Pem- 
broke-hall, in  Cambridge,  twenty-two  pounds  per  annum. 
He  left  also  to  the  college  several  books  of  Henry  Stephen's 
edition, and  a  curious Flebrew  bible  to  the  Master's  study; 
He  likewise  gave  the  college  a  standing  cup  of  above  forty 
ounces,  double  gilt,  which  in  honour  of  him  they  called 
Poculum  Cautauriensey  <  the  Canterbury  Cup.'  It  was  a 
present  to  him  from  the  queen  the  year  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Fie  gave  to  Oueen's-college, 
Oxford,  twenty-six  pounds  and  fourpence  per  annum. 
To  Magdalen-college,  in  Cambridge,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  scholar,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  Christ's-college, 
in  Cambridge,  a  standing  cup,  value  thirteen  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eightpence.  For  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing St  Begh's  school,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  For  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  other  profits  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  aims- 
houses  in  Croydon,  fifty  pounds.  For  repairing  the  church 
five  pounds.  To  the  city  of  Canterbury,  to  set  the  poor  to 
work,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  the  poor  of  Lambeth  and 
Croydon,  twenty  pounds.  To  the  poor  of  St  Begh's 
thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  To  the 
parish-church  of  St  Begh's,  his  communion  cup  and 
cover  double  gilt,  and  his  best  great  bible.  To  the  queen, 
a  curious  Greek  Testament  of  St  Stephen's  impression.  To 
his  successors,  several  pictures  and  implements.  To  his 
patron,  lord  Burleigh,  a  standing  cup  of  forty  ounces, 
^iven  by  the  queen  the  last  New-year's  day  before  he  died. 
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To  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  standing  cup  of  the  likd- 
value. 

There  are  many  other  legacies  to  servants,  friends,  and 
relations,  among  which  last  we  are  told  that  he  had  a 
brother  whose  name  was  Robert,  who,  with  his  wife,  and 
Edmund,  his  only  son,  died  in  1567,  leaving  four  daugh- 
ters orphans,  the  second  of  whom  married  William  Danes* 
gent,  against  the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  like- 
wise several  nieces  by  his  sister  Elizabeth  Woodfall. 


JOHN    FOX. 


n^HlS  meek  and  laborious  minister  was  born  at  Boston, 
.  in  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1517;  the  very  year,  when 
Luther  began  the  Reformation,  in  Germany. 

His  father  died,  when  he  was  very  young ;  and,  his 
mother  marrying  again,  he  came  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
father-in-law :  With  whom  he  dwelt,  till  the  age  of  six- 
teen, at  which  time  he  was  entered  of  Brazen- nose-college, 
Oxford  ;  and  was  chamber -fellow  with  the  celebrated  Dr 
Alexander  Nowcl,  afterwards  dean  of  St  Paul's.  Mr 
Fox  plied  his  academical  studies  with  equal  assiduity,  im- 
provement, and  applause.  In  1538,  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  arts-,  and  that  of  master,  1543.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen-college. 

When  he  was  first  removed  to  the  university,  and  for 
tome  time  after,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  heresies 
and  supersti  l^r.s  of  popery.  To  his  zeal  for  these,  he 
added  a  life  strictly  regular  and  moral :  And,  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  thought  himself  sufficiently  safe  in  the  ima- 
ginary 
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ginary  merit  of  his  own  self-denial,  penances,  almsdeeds, 
and  compliances  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 

But  he  was  a  chosen  vessel ;  and,  therefore,  divine 
grace  would  not  let  him  remain  a  pharisee.  Through  the 
effectual  breathings  of  GOD's  Holy  Spirit, '  his  studies 
were  over-ruled,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  posterity  at 
large  ;  but,  also  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  in  parti- 
cular. His  indefatigable  and  profound  researo  es,  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers  ;  and,  above  all,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  holy  scripture,  in  its  original  languages  ;  became  the 
means  of  convincing  him,  to  what  an  immense  distance 
the  Romish  church  has  departed,  from  the  faith,  practice, 
and  spirit,  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  make  himself  a  yet  more  competent  judge 
of  the  controversies,  then  in  debate  between  Protestants 
and  Papists  ;  he  search  d  idefatigable  assiduity,  into 

the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  church.  Here  he 
learnt,  at  what  periods,  and  by  what  means,  the  religion 
of  Christ  flourished ;  and  by  what  errors  it  began  to  de- 
cline. He  considered  the  causes,  and  weighed  the  im- 
portance, of  those  various  dissentions,  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  obtained  in  the  professing  world  :  and  quick- 
ly perceived,  that,  in  every  age,  the  mistakes,  follies,  and 
vices  of  mankind,  are  more  similar,  in  their  nature,  ope- 
rations, and  effects,  than  is  generally  imagined.  What 
is  the  far  greater  part  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  historv, 
but  a  register  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  which  divide 
almost  the  whole  human  race  between  them  ? 

With  such  zeal  and  industry  did  Mr  Fox  apply  himself 
to  these  enquiries,  that,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Latin  fathers  \ 
all  the  scholastic  writers  ;  together  with  the  acts  of  all  the 
councils:  And,  moreover,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  But,  from  this  strict  and  severe  appli- 
cation, by  night,  as  well  as  by  day  ;  from  forsaking  his 
old  popish  friends,  and  courting  the  most  sequestered  re- 
tirement;  from  the  dubious  and  hesitating  manner,  in 
which,  when  he  could  not  avoid  being  in  company,  he 
spoke  of  religious  subjects  ;  and,  above  all,  from  his  spar- 
ing attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  which 
he  had,  before,  been  remarkable  for  strictly  and  constantly 
frequenting  -,  arose  the  first  surmises  of  his  being  alienated 
from  the  reigning  superstitions,  and  infected  with  (what 
the  bigotted  Romanists  had  the  ignorance  to  term)  the 
new  heresies. 

Vol.  II.  *  O  Thus 
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Thus,  even  the  humble  and  benevolent  Mr  Fox  was 
not  without  his  enemies ;  who  narrowly  watched  his  con- 
duct, and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  him.  His 
singular  openness  and  sincerity  did  not  long  leave  them  at 
a  loss  lor  ways  and  means.  Snares  were  laid  for  him  ; 
and  his  generous  honesty  betrayed  him  into  them.  A  mo- 
derate portion  of  dissimulation  (commonly  called,  pru- 
dence and  circumspection)  would,  perhaps  have  secured 
him  a  while  from  the  machinations  of  his  adversaries. 
But  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction ,  ivith  the  people ,  and 
for  the  cause,  of  GOD  ;  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin 
for  a  season  :  Mindful  of  that  decisive  and  alarming  decla- 
ration, Whosoever  is  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  tuords,  in 
this  adulter- us  a  fid  sinful  generation  ;  of  him  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father > 
ivith  his  holy  angels.  Through  grace,  our  Author,  deter- 
mined to  venture  the  loss  of  all  things,  for  Christ's  sake  : 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  openly  professed  the  gospel, 
and  was  publicly  accused  of  heresy.  His  college  passed 
judgment  on  him,  as  an  heretic  convicted  ;  and,  presently 
after,  he  saw  himself  expelled  from  the  university.  His 
enemies  maintained,  that  he  was  favourably  dealt  with  by 
that  sentence ;  and  might  think  himself  happily  off,  to 
incur  expulsion,  instead  of  death. 

Mr  Fox's  troubles  sat  the  heavier  on  him,  as  they  lost 
him  the  countenance  and  good  offices  of  his  friends,  who 
were  afraid  to  assist  and  protect  a  person  condemned  for  a 
capital  ofFence.  His  father-in-law,  particularly,  seized 
this  opportunity  to  withhold  from  Mr  Fox  the  estate 
which  his  own  father  had  left  him  :  Thinking,  that  he, 
who  stood  in  danger  of  the  law  himself,  would  with  dif- 
ficulty find  relief  by  legal  methods. 

Being  thus  forsaken  and  oppressed,  lie  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  :  When  GOD  raised  him  up  an  unex- 
pected patron  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire  ;  who 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  made  him  tutor  to  his 
children.  Here  he  married  a  citizen's  daughter,  of  Co- 
ventry ;  and  continued  in  Sir  Tnomas's  family,  till  his 
pupils  were  grown  up  :  After  which,  he,  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured  entertainment  with  his  wife's  father,  at 
Coventry  ;  from  whence,  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII,  he  removed  to  London. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
being  without  employment  or  preferment,  he   was  again 
reduced   to   extreme   want.     But  the  Lord's  good  provi- 
dence  relieved  him,  at  length,   in    the  following   extra- 
ordinary 


ordinary  manner.  As  he  was  sitting*  one  day,  in  St 
Paul's  church  •,  his  eyes  hollow,  his  countenance  wan  and 
pale,  and  his  whole  body  emaciated  (or,  rather,  within  a 
little  of  being  literally  starved  to  death  j)  a  person,  whom 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  came  and  sat 
down  by  him  :  And,  accosting  him  familiarly,  put  a  re- 
spectable  sum   of  money   into  his  hand,   saying,  <  Be  of 

*  good  comfort,  Mr  Fox  ;  take  care  of  yourself,  and  use 
<  all  means  to   preserve   your  life :  For,  depend  upon  it, 

*  GOD   will,   in   a  few  days,   give  you  a  better  prospect, 

*  and  more  certain  means  of  subsistence/  He,  afterwards, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  find  out  the  person,  by  whose 
bounty  he  had  been  so  seasonably  relieved  :  But  he  was 
never  able  to  gain  any  discovery.  However,  the  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  ;  for,  within  three  days  from  that  me- 
morable incident,  he  was  taken  into  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's family,  to  be  tutor  to  her  nephew  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey's children,  who  (on  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl,  and 
of  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  tower,)  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  duchess  for  education. 

Mr  Fox  lived  with  this  family,  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII's  reign,  the  five 
years  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  Q.  Ma- 
ry's. Gardiner,  the  bloody  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
whose  diocese  this  good  man  so  long  lived,  would  have 
soon  brought  him  to  the  shambles  ;  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  one  of  his  noble  pupils,  then  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Gardiner  always  hated  Mr  Fox  (who,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  person  that  ventured  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rye- 
gate  ;)  and  saw,  with  deep  concern,  the  heir  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom,  trained  up  in  at- 
tachment to  Protestantism,  under  Mr  Fox's  influence. 
The  prelate,  therefore,  formed  various  designs  against  the 
safety  of  the  latter  -,  and  sought,  by  many  artifices,  and 
stratagems,  to  work  his  ruin.  The  holy  man,  who  was 
no  less  suspicious  of  the  bishop,  than  the  bishop  was  of 
him,  found  himself  obliged  in  prudence  (though  much 
against  the  duke's  inclination,  wrho  loved  and  revered  him 
as  a  father)  to  quit  his  native  land,  and  seek  shelter 
abroad.  His  grace  of  Norfolk,  perceiving  that  no  argu- 
ments nor  intreaties  could  induce  his  honoured  tutor  to 
remain  in  England,  took  care  to  provide  him  with  every 
accommodation,  requisite* for  his  voyage.  Mr  Fox,  ac- 
cordingly, set  sail  from  Ipswich  haven  :  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant ;  and  by  several  other 
persons,   who   were   leaving   their  country   en  a  religious 
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account.  The  vessel  had  not  been  very  long  at  sea,  ere 
a  storm  arose-,  which,  the  next  day,  drove  them  back 
into  the  port  from  whence  they  had  set  out.  Having, 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  reached  the  land;  Mr 
was  saluted  with  indubitable  information,  that  bishop 
Gardiner  had  issued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and 
Was  causing  the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  after 
him.  Oa  this,  he  made  interest  with  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  delay ;  though  at  evident 
hazard  of  their  lives,  as  the  tempest  had  not  yet  subsided. 
Through  GOD's  goodness,  however,  they  ail  arrived,  In 
two  days,  at  Nieuport  in  Flanders  :  From  whence  Mr 
Fox  and  his  company  travelled  to  Antwerp,  and  Frank- 
foVt:  and  so  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland  •,  whither  great  num- 
bers of  the  English  resorted,  in  those  times  of  domestic 
persecution. 

The  city  of  Basil  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe,  for  printing  :  And  many  of  the  learned  refugees, 
who  retired  thither,  got  their  subsistence  by  revising  and 
correcting  the  press.  To  this  employment,  Mr  Fox  be- 
took himself :  And  it  was  here,  that  he  laid  the  first  plan 
of  his  inestimable  history  and  martyrology,  entitled,  Acts 

AND  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  ClIURCFI. 

O  Mary  died  in  the  month  of  November  1558.  And, 
the  day  before  she  died  in  England,  Mr  Fox,  in  a  sermon 
then  preached  by  him  at  Basii,  publicly  and  positively 
predicted,  that  the  day  then  next  ensuing  would  be  the 
last  of  her  life.  An  event,  so  circumstantially  foretold, 
by  one  at  such  a  distance  from  the  place  of  Mary's  resi- 
dence;  and  so  punctually  accomplished,  by  the  hand  of 
divine  Providence,  is  so  remarkable  an  occurrence,  that 
it  does  not  sec m  hasty  to  conclude,  that  GOD  alone  could 
have  revealed  it.    . — 

Elizabeth's  accession  encouraged  Mr  Fox  to  return  home  r 
Where,  on  his  arrival,  he  still  found  a  faithful  and  service- 
able friend,  in  his  late  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  who 
hospitably  and  nobly  entertained  him,  at  his  manor  of 
Christ-church,  in  London,  till  his  [i.  e.  till  the  duke's] 
death  :  From  which  latter  period,  Mr  Fox  inherited  a 
pension,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceased  benefactor, 
and  ratified  by  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

Nor  did  the  good  man's  successes  stop  here.  On  being 
recommended  to  the  queen,  by  her  secretary  of  state,  the 
great  Cecil  ;  her  majesty  gave  him  the  prebendary  of  Ship- 
ton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  ;  which  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, forced  upon  him  ;  for  he  brought  himself  with  diffi- 
culty 
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culty  to.  accept  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that,  wise  and  holy 
and  learned  as  Mr  Fox  unquestionably  was,  he  enter- 
tained some  needless  doubts,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
subscribing  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  :  A  requisition, 
which,  in  his  ideas,  he  considered,  as  an  infringement  of 
Protestant  liberty.  Through  this  extreme  scrupulous- 
ness, he  excluded  himself  from  rising  to  those  dignities 
and  promotions  in  the  church,  to  which  his  uncommon 
merit,  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  eminently  entitled  him  : 
And  to  which  he  would  most  certainly  have  risen,  but 
for  the  cause  now  assigned.  His  friends  were  many,  great, 
and  powerful  -,  as  Sir  Francis  Walsirtgham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  archbishop 
Grindal,  bishop  Aylmer,  bishop  Parkhurst,  &c.  who  would 
have  been  the  instruments  of  raising  him  to  very  consider- 
able preferments,  had  not  his  coolness  towards  the  canons 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  restrained  him 
from  accepting  any  of  her  capital  emoluments.  While, 
however,  we  may  impute  this  conduct  to  his  prejudices ; 
we  cannot  but  revere  him  for  his  honesty,  and  for  his  ex- 
treme tenderness  of  conscience Dr  Fuller  tells  us,  that 

archbishop  Parker  summoned  him  to  subscribe ;  m  hope, 

*  that'  the    general  reputation    of    his   piety   might    give 

*  the  greater  countenance  to  conformity.'  But,  instead  of 
complying  with  the  command,  Mr  Fox  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  ;  and,  holding  it  up, 
said,  "  To  this  will  I  subscribe."  And,  when  a  sub- 
scription to  the  canons  was  required  of  him,  he  refused  ; 
saying,  "  I  have  nothing  in  the  church,  but  a  prebend  at 
"  Salisbury  :  And,  if  you  take  it  away  from  me,  much 
"  good  may  it  do  you."  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
it  until  his  death  :  Such  respect  did  the  bishops  (who  had, 
most  of  them,  been  his  fellow  exiles  abroad)  bear  to  his 
age,  parts,  and  labours. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  notwithstanding  his  ac- 
knowledged moderation  in  point  of  thorough  conformity  ; 
lie  was  still  a  declared  enemy  to  the  heats  and  violences  of 
rigid  puritanism.  "  I  cannot  but  wonder,  (said  he,  in  a 
"  letter  to  a  bishop)  at  that  turbulent   genius,  which  in- 

*f  spires  those   factious  Puritans Were  I  one  who,  like 

"  them,  would  be  violently  outrageous  against  bishops 
"  and  archbishops  -,  or  join  myself  with  them,  i.  e.  be- 
**  come  mad,  as  they  are  ;  I  had  net  met  with  severe  treat- 
"  ment  (at  their  hands.)  But  because,  quite  different 
"  from  them,  I  have  chosen  the  side  of  modesty  a  nd  pub- 
"  lie  tranquillity  ;  the  hatred  which  they  have  long  con- 

"  ceived 
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"  ceived  against  me  is  at  last  grown  to  this  degree  of  bit- 
"  tevness. — Your  prudence  is  not  ignorant  how  much  the 
"  Christian  religion  suffered  formerly  by  the  dissimulation 
<l  and  hypocrisy  of  the  monks.  At  present,  in  these  men, 
"  I  know  not  what  new  sort  of  monks  seems  to  revive  ;  so 
"  much  more  pernicious  than  the  former,  as,  with  more 
(i  subtle  artifices  of  deceiving,  and  under  pretence  of  per- 
"  fection,  like  stage-players  who  only  act  a  part,  they 
"  conceal  a  more  dangerous  poison  :  Who,  while  they 
"  require  every  thing  to  be  formed  according  to  their  own 
«£  strict  discipline,  will  not  desist,  until  they  have  brought 
w  all  things  into  Jewish  bondage  *." 

Thus  thought,  and  thus  wrote,  this  admirable  divine  ! 
this  friend  to  good  men  of  all  parties,  but  a  slave  to  no 
party  of  men  ! 

How  benevolently  disposed  this  great  and  good  man  was, 
even  toward  those  who  differed  tiie  most  widely  from  him 
in  religious  principles  •,  appears,  among  many  other  in- 
stances, from  the  Latin  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  157.5,  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  put- 
ting to  death  f  two  Anabaptists,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  the  fire.   Fuller  has  preserved  the  whole  of  this  masterly 

and 


*  The  occafion  on  which  this  letter  was  written*,  and  the  who>  of  the 
letter  itfelf,  in  its  original  Latin,  ate  extant  ti  Ihurch  Kift.  b.  ix. 

p.  106*.  For  a  fummary  of  it  in  Lnglifh,  fee  1  \  •  .,  '  ■  Britpnnka,  vol.  iii. 
p.  -2021. 

f  '  On  Eafter-dfcy  was  difclofed  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Anahaptifb, 
1  without  Aldgate  in  London  ;  whereof  feven-ai  l-twenty  vhfe  taken  and 
•   imprifoned  ;  and  four,  bearing  faggots  at  r  : rpfs   fc , coin ly  recanted 

1  their  dangerous  opinions.     Nextmontl  '    tchman,  and  ten  women, 

'  were  condemned,  of  whom   one  .  converted  to  renounce  her 

'  errors,  eight  were  hanifhed  the  land,  two  fo  ohflinate  that  command 
4  was  iflued  out  for  their  burning  in  Smithfield.'  Fuller's  Church  Hift. 
b.  ix.  p.  204. 

This  fhocking  and  unjuftifiable  perfection,  could  not  but  reflect  deep 
difgrace  on  the  Proteftant  name.  The  two  unhappy  victims  were  burned, 
according  to  their  lentence,  July  22,  1575.  They  were  both  Dutchmen, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Stowe,  '  died  in  great  horror,  with  roaring  and 
1  crying.'  Chronicle,  p.  6H0.  Strype  fays  their  names  were  John  VVicl- 
macker  and  Hendrick  Ter  Wooi't,  and  that  they  fufTered  after  an  impri- 
sonment of  fixteen  weeks.  Much  intereft  was  made  in  their  behalf  by  the 
Dutch  congregation  fettled  in  London,  but  the  privy  council  would  not 
fpare  them.  (Strype's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  380  )  It  was  eminently  humane, 
in  their  countrymen  here,  to  importune  the  government  fo  earneftly  in 
their  favour  ;  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  intercepts  were  Cal- 
vinifts,  and  that  the  infferers  added,  to  their  other  herefies,  the  mainte- 
nance of  free-will,  perfection,  jr.fhfication  by  works,  and  falling  from 
grace  ;  which,  however,  was  infinitely  far  from  warranting  the  fanguinary 
rigour  with  which  they  were  treated. 
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7*iid  truly  Christian  address.  The  substance  of  it  was  as 
follows  :  That  "  To  punish,  with  the  flames,  the  bodies 
u  of  those  who  err  rather  from  blindness,  thai]  obstinacy 
"  of  will,  is  cruel,  and  more  suitable  to  the  example  of 
"  the  Romish  church,  than  to  the  mildness  of  the  gospel. 
"  I  do  not  (added  he)  write  thus,  from  any  byass  to  the 
"  indulgence  of  error ;  but  from  a  regard  to  the  lives  of 
"  men,  as  being  myself  a  man  :  And  in  hope  that  the  of- 
"  fending  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to  repent  of, 
*f  and  retract  their  mistakes."  He  earnestly  beseeches  her 
majesty  *  to  spare  the  lives  of  these  miserable  men  ;  or,  at 
4  least,  to  soften  their  mode  of  punishment:  As  to  banish 
«  them,  or  commit  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  &c. 
c  but  at  all  events  not  to  rekindle  the  Smithfield  fires, 
«  which,  through  her  goodness  and  care,  had  been  so  long 
«  extinguished.     If  this   could  not  be  granted,  at  least  to 

*  allow  them  a  month  or  two,  in  order  that  endeavours 
4  might  be  used  to   reclaim  them   from   their  errors,  and 

*  thereby  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  souls,  as  well 
6  as  of  their  bodies.' — Mr  Fox  (says  Fuller)  was  very  loth 
that  Smithfield,  formerly  consecrated  with  martyrs'  ashes, 
should  now  be  profaned  with  those  of  heretics ;  and  was 
desirous  that  the  Papists  might  enjoy  their  own  monopoly 
of  cruelty,  in  burning  condemned  persons.  But  though 
O.  Elizabeth  constantly  called  him,  «  her  father  Fox ;'  yet 
herein  was  she  no  dutiful  daughter ;  for  she  gave  him  a 
flat  denial,  as  to  the  saving  of  their  lives;  if,  after  a 
month's  reprieve  and  conference  with  divines,  they  would 
not  recant  their  heresies.  It  is  not  a  little  surprizing,  that 
so  good  and  so  candid  a  man  as  Dr  Fuller  should  endeavour 
to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  extreme  malignity  which 
brought  those  two  Dutchman  to  the  stake.     «  Damnable, 

*  (says  this  historian)  were  their  impieties  ;   and  the  queen 

*  was  necessitated  to  this  severity  :  Who,  having  formerly 

*  punished  some  traitors,  if  now  sparing  these  blasphemers, 

*  the  world  would  condemn  her  ;  as  being  more  earnest 
1  in  asserting  his  own  safety,  than  GOD's  honour.'  A 
wretched  excuse  this,  for  wilful  and  deliberate  murder  ! 
It  reminds  us  of  Melancthon's  fault  (falsely  fathered  on 
Calvin)  in  pressing  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  burn  the 
heretic  Servetus.  The  answer  of  a  popish  princess,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  did  more  honour  to  humanity.  This  lady 
(who  is  still  living)  was  solicited,  by  some  Romish  eccle- 
siastics, to  concur  with  them  in  bringing  a  supposed  he- 
retic to  the  flames.    «  Is  it  not  true  (said  she)  that  heretics 

*  burn  for  ever  in  hell-fire  ?'  <  Without  doubt*/  answered 

the 
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the  priests.     f  It  would  be  too  severe  then  (added  she)  t& 

*  burn  them  in   both    worlds.     Since   they  are  devoted  to 

*  endless  misery  hereafter,  it  is  but  justice  to  let  them  live 
<  unmolested  here.' 

Hitherto,  Dr  Fuller,  and  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
have  been  our  chief  guides  in  the  present  account  of  the 
truly  apostolic  Mr  Fox.  For  what  we  have  farther  to  add, 
we  shall  be  principally  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Clarke  *.  We  have  before  observed,  that  while  Mr  Fox 
was  in  exile  at  Basil,  during  the  prevalence  of  popery  in 
England  ;  he  one  day,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore his  afflicted  countrymen  in  that  city,  positively  assured 
them,  "  That  the  time  was  now  come,  for  their  safe  and 
"  happy  return  home  :  And  that  he  told  them  this  com- 
"  fortable  news  by  express  command  from  GOD."  Se- 
veral ministers,  who  were  present  took  occasion  after- 
wards to  reprove  him  with  a  degree  of  asperity  for  publicly 
declaring,  what  they  took  to  be,  the  premature  flights  of 
his  own  fancy  and  conjecture.  But  they  soon  altered 
their  opinion,  when  authentic  intelligence  arrived,  that 
O.  Mary  the  bloody  was  actually  dead. 

On  his  re-  settlement  here,  he  set  himself  to  revise  and 
enlarge  his  admirable  Martyr ology.  With  prodigious 
pains  and  constant  study,  he  finished  that  elaborate  work 
in  eleven  years.  For  the  sake  of  greater  correctness,  he 
never  employed  any  amanuensis  ;  but  wrote  every  line  of 
this  vast  book  with  his  own  hand,  and  searched  and  tran- 
scribed all  the  records  and  original  papers  himself.  But 
by  such  excessive  toil,  leaving  no  part  of  his  time  free 
from  study,  nor  affording  himself  either  th  repose  or  re- 
laxations which  nature  required  j  his  health  was  so  re- 
duced, and  his  person  became  so  emaciated,  and  altered, 
that  such  of  his  friends  and  relations,  as  only  conversed  with 
him  occasionally,  could  not  recollect  him  at  sight.  Yet, 
though  he  grew  daily  more  lean,  withered,  and  exhausted, 
his  hard  studies  went  on  as  briskly  as  ever,  nor  would  he 
be  persuaded  to  lessen  his  accustomed  labours.  The  Pa- 
pists, foreseeing  how  extremely  detrimental  his  history  of 
their  errors  and  cruelties  would  prove  to  their  cause,  ex- 
erted their  whole  art  and  strength  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  his  work.  This  malice  of  theirs  was  of  signal  service, 
both  to  Mr  Fox  himself,  and  to  the  church  of  GOD  at 
large  ;  as  it  eventually  made  his  book  more  intrinsically 
valuable,  by  inducing  him   to  weigh,  with  the  most  exact 

and 

*  See  the  frft  volume  of  Lis   Marrow  cf  the  EcclcfiafticaJ  Hiftory,  p. 
883- 
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and  scrupulous  attention,  the  certainty  of  the  facts  he  re- 
corded, and  the  validity  of  the  authorities  from  whence  lie 
drew  his  informations. 

Having  long  served  both  the  church  and  the  world,  by 
his  ministry,  by  his  pen,  and  by  the  unsullied  lustre  of  a 
beneficent,  useful,  and  holy  life  ;  he  comfortably  resigned 
his  soul  to  Christ  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587.  The 
Lord  had  given  him  a  foresight  of  his  departure  :  And  so 
fully  persuaded  was  he,  that  the  time  was  just  at  hand  when 
lie  should  quit  the  body,  that  (probably,  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested communion  with  GOD,  and  to  have  no  worldly  in- 
terruptions in  his  last  hours)  he  purposely  sent  his  two 
sons  from  home,  though  he  loved  them  with  great  tender- 
ness ;  and  before  they  returned,  his  spirit,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen would  be  the  case,  was  flown  to  heaven.  He  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate;  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  O.  Elizabeth's 
reign,  for  some  time  vicar. 

Mr  Strype  says,  that  a  very  fair  marble  stone,  fixed  in 
rhe  south  wall  cf  that  chancel,  v/as  presently  after  erected 
£0  his  memory,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

CHRISTO  S.  S. 

JOHANNI      F0X0, 

Ecclesia.  Angelicanx  Martyrclcgo  fidelissime, 
Antiquitaiis  historic^  Indagatori  sagacissimot 
Evangelic  a  Veritatis  Propugnatori  acerrimo, 
Thanmaturgo  admirabiii : 
ti  Martyres  Marianos,  tanquam  Phoenices,  ex  cineribus 
rediviv.s  prastitit  : 
Patri  suo,  omul  pietatis  officio  imprimis  cokndo^ 
Samuel  Foxus. 
I'litis  primogenitus, 
Hoc  Monutmntum  posuit, 
Non  sine  Lachrymis. 
Obiit  Die  18  Mens.   April.  An.  Dom.  1587. 
Jam  septuagenarius. 
Vita  vitje  mortalis  est,  spes  vit;e  immortalis. 

Fuller  acquaints  us,  that  Mr  Fox  foretold  the  destruction 
of,  what  wtis  madly  styled  by  the  pope  and  Spaniards,  the 
Invincible  Armada.  *  The  story,  (says  that  historian)  is 
«  true,  though  Mr  Fox   survived   not   to   see   the   perfor- 

*  mance  of  his  own  prediction. — His  dear  friend,  Dr 
4  Laurence  Humfrey,  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him  j 

*  (though  his  languishing  life,  lasted  a  year  longer)  so 

*  great 
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«  great  was   his  grief,  to  be   parted  from  his  fellow-col- 

<  league,  bred  together  in  Oxford,  and  banished  together 
«  into  Germany.'  ■ 

Anions  the  graces,  for  which  our  Martyrologist  was 
eminent/shone  his  extensive  (some  would  almost  term  it, 
profuse)  liberality  to  the  poor.  He  was  so  bountiful  to 
them  while  he  lived,  that  he  had  no  ready  money  to  leave 
to  them  at  his  death.  His  love  to  his  Saviour  was  such, 
that  he  could  never  refuse  giving  to  any  who  asked  him 
for  relief,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  for  Christ's  sake.  A 
friend  once  enquiring  of  him,  «  whether  he  recollected  a 

<  certain  poor  man,  whom  he  used  to  relieve  ?'  He  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  I  remember  him  well :  And  I  willingly 
«  forget  lords  and  ladies,  to  remember  such  as  he." 

His  ability  in  comforting  afflicted  consciences  was  very 
peculiar :  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  house  was  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  noblemen  down  to 
the  poorest  of  the  flock  •,  who  were  labouring  under  soul- 
distresses. 

His  time  was  divided  between  study,  preaching,  pray- 
ing, spiritual  conference,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted. His  principal  hours  for  intercourse  with  GOD  in 
secret  prayer  were  during  the  night  season  j  at  which  times 
of  holy  retirement,  he '  has  been  heard  to  agonize  with 
GOD,  and  to  mingle  his  supplications  with  groanings 
ivhich  could  not  be  uttered. 

He  was  distinguished  by  a  deep  and  settled  contempt  of 
earthly  things :  More  especially,  of  pleasures,  amuse- 
ments, wealth,  and  honours.  Hence,  he  abstracted  him- 
self, as  .much  as  he  possibly  could,  from  all  friendship, 
society,  and  connection,  with  the  great  and  noble  of  this 
world.  The  money,  which  was  sometimes  offered  him 
by  rich  men,  he  accepted  ;  but  the  poor  were  as  sure  to 
have  it,  as  ever  he  received  it. 

There  have  been  macaronies  in  all  ages.  One  of  Mr 
Fox's  sons  had  a  great  desire  to  travel  beyond  sea,  from 
which  his  father  could  by  no  means  dissuade  him.  After 
a  tour  of  several  years,  he  returned  home,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  gc od  old  man,  in  a  fantastical  outlandish 
habit.  "  Who  are  you,  said  Mr  Fox." — «  Sir,  I  am  your 
«  son  Samuel.' — To  which  his  reply  was  :  "  O  my  son, 
"  who  has  taught  thee  to  make  thyself  so  ridiculous  ?" 
This  reproof  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  good  effect : 
For  the  giddy  youth  proved,  afterwards,  a  serious,  devout, 
learned,  and  respectable  man.     In  1610,  he  wrote  the  life 

of 
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of  his  father,  prefixed  to  his  Martyrology  ;  and  at  length 
died,  full  of  years  and  of  good  works  *. 

A  very  singular  incident,  of  which  Mr  John  Fox  him- 
self was  eye-witness,  shall  conclude  this  summary  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  it  was,  who  had  that  memorable 
interview  with  Mrs  Honeywood,  mentioned  by  so  many- 
authors  of  that  age.  The  concern  of  this  pious  lady,  for 
the  salvation  of  her  soul,  was  so  great ;  her  doubts  and 
fears,  so  very  distressing ;  and  her  sorrow  of  mind,  so 
grievous;  that  she  sunk  into  utter  despair:  "Which  had 
such  an  effect  on  her  bodily  health,  as  brought  her  to 
death's  door,  and  kept  her  in  a  gradual  consumption,  for 
almost  twenty  years.  In  vain  did  physicians  administer 
their  medical  assistances  ;  for  her  disease,  which  originated 
from  a  spiritual  cause,  recjuired  a  supernatural  remedy. 
There  was  but  one  physician,  whose  power  and  skill  could 
reach  her  case  :  even  i-i  e,  who  healeth  those  that  are  broh?i 
in  heart,  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness — In  vain 
did  the  ablest  and  most  evangelical  ministers  preach  to  her 
the  comforts  of  the  gospel  ;  and  labour  to  persuade  her  of 
the  willingness  and  certainty,  wherewith  Christ  receives 
every  coming  sinner.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  could  preach 
to  her  heart,  with  efficacy  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  vouch- 
safed, in  all  those  years,  to  rise  upon  her  soul.  At  length 
Mr  Fox  was  sent  for  :  Who,,  on  his  arrival,  found  a  most 
mournful  family,  and  the  mistress  of  it  the  deepest  mourner 
among  them  all.  The  holy  man  prayed  with  her  \  and 
then  reminded  her  of  what  the  faithful  GOD  had  pro- 
mised, and  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suffered  for  her 
soul.  But  even  this  was  to  no  purpose  :  For,  still,  she 
could  not  believe,  that  the  gospel  promises  and  the  merits 
of  Jesus  belonged  to  her. — Mr  Fox,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged, went  on  ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  those  about 
her,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect :  ffl  You 
"  will  not  only  recover  of  your  bodily  disease,  but  also 
"  live  to  an  exceeding  great  age ;  and,  which  is  yet  bet- 
"  ter,  you  are  interested  in  Christ,  and  will  go  to  heaven 
<c  when  you  die  "  Looking  earnestly  at  him  as  he  spake 
these  words,  she    answered,   with    much  emotion,  *  Im- 

*  possible  !   I  shall  as  surely  be  damned,  as  this  glass  will 

*  break  :'  and  immediately  dashed  a  Venice  glass  (which 
she  was  holding  in  her  hand),  with  much  force,  against 

the 

*  See  more  of  him,  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  £05.— As  alfo  of  Si- 
meon, his  youngeft  brother,  ibid.  p.  5Q6.  Mr  Strype  terms  both  thefe 
furviving  ron<  of  Mr  John  Fox, '  wdl-deferving  men,  bred  up  to  learning, 

*  and  of  note  in  their  times.' 
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the  wall.  The  glass  fell,  first,  on  a  chest ;  and  then, 
upon  the  ground  :  But  was  neither  broken,  nor  so  much 
as  cracked  *.  The  event  proved,  that  Mr  Fox  did  not 
prophesy  by  the  spirit  of  error.  Mrs  Honey  wood  was  then 
sixty  years  old ;  and  lived,  in  much  comfort  aud  felicity, 
till  she  was  upwards  of  ninety,  and  could  reckon  above 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  descended  from  herself. 

His  Works.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
"  Sylkgisticon  admonitio  ad  Parliament  urn.  De  lapsis  per  er- 
rsruTH  in  Ecclesiam  restttuendis.  A  Latin  Translation  of  the 
Controversy  between  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  eucharist.  This  our  Au- 
thor did  at  Basil,  and  there  was  only  a  part  of  it  printed. 
Be  ce?isura,  seu  excommunicathne  Ecclesiastic -a ,  interpellatio 
ad  Archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem.  London,  1551,  in  Svo. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  Good-Friday, 
upon  the  subject  of  Christ's  Crucifixion,  printed  by  John 
Day  at    London,   1570,  in    4to.     It  was   dedicated  H  to 

*  all  such  as  labour  and  be  heavy  laden  in  conscience,  to 
"  be  read  for  their  spiritual  comfort."  The  text  is, 
2  Cor.  v.  20,  21.  and  the  sermon  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  to  which  are  subjoined,  a  Prayer  made  for  the 
Church,  and  all  the  States  there  ;  and  a  Postscript  to  the 
Papists.  Mr  Wood  mentions  an  edition  of  this  sermon 
at  London,  1609,  in  8vo.  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it  en- 
titled, De  Christo  Crucijixo  :  Conscio  in  Die  Parascev.  in  2 
Cor.  cap.  v.  ver.  20,  21.  London  1571,  in  4to.  Mr 
Strype,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  edition 
of  this  sermon  in  1570,  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that  it  was 
preached  in  1578,  and  printed  in  1585,  unless  reprinted 
in  that  year.     His  argument  that  it  was  preached  about 

1578, 

•  Fuller,  In  his  Worthies  of  England  (Kent,  p.  86),  fays,  that,  though 
this  circumftancc  was  Uttle  fhort  of  miraculous,  fall  Mrs  Honey  wood  took 
no  comfort  from  it ;  hut,  •  continued  a  great  time  after,  in  her  former  dif- 

*  con  folate  condition,  without  any  amendment,  until  GOD,  who  findeth 
«  out  the  fittert  minutes  for  his  own  mercies,  fuddenly  fhot  comfort,  like 
«  lightening,  into  her  foul ;  ib  that  fhe  led  the  remainder  of  ber  life  in  fpi- 
'    ritual  gladnefs.  This  fhe  herfelf  told  to  the  reverend  father,  Thomas  Mor- 

*  ton,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  from  whofe  mouth  1  have  received  this  relation. — 
«   In  the  days  of  Q.  Mary  fhe  ui'ed  to  vifit  the  prifons,   and  to  comfort  and 

*  relieve    the   conic  (Ibis    therein.     She  was  prefent  at  the  burning   of. Mr 

*  Bradford,    in    Smiil  field,  and    refolved    to  fee  the  end  of  his  fullering ; 

*  though,  fo  great  was  the  prefs  of  the  people,  that  her  Ihoes  were  trod- 
<  den  eff,  and  fhe  forced  thereby  to  go  barefoot  from  Smithfield  to  St 
»  Martin's,  before  fhe  could  furnifh  herfelf  with  a  new  pair  for  her  money. 
«  She  died,  the  eleventh  of  May,  1620;  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  her 
4  age,  ar.d  in  the  forty-fcurth  year  of  her  widowhood,' 
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,1578,  is  drawn  from  a  passage  in  the  prayer,  wherein  Mr 
Fox  says,  that  "  the  queen  had  doubled   the  yesrs  of  her 
"  sister  and  brother  *  but  these  very  words  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  prayer  published  in  the  edition  of  the  ser- 
mon in  1570.  Tables  of  Grammar  ;  London,  ]  552.  Wood 
tells  us  that  these  Tables  were  subscribed  in  print  by  eight 
lords  of  the  privy  council ;  but  that  they  were   soon  laid 
-aside,  as  being  as  much  too  short,  as   K.   Henry  VHIth's 
Grammar  was  too  long.     Articuli  sive  Aphorismi  aliquot 
Job.  Wiclevi.      Sparsim  aut  ex  variis  illius  opusculis  exccrpti 
per   adversaries  papicolasy    ac   concilia  Constantiensi  exhibit  i. 
Collectanea-qwadam  ex  Reginaldi  Pecocki  Episcopi  Cicestriensis 
opusculis  exustis  conservata,  &  ex  antiquo  psegmate  transcript  a. 
Opistographia  ad  Oxonienses.     These  three   last  are  printed 
with  his  Commentarii  rerum  in  Ecclesia  gestarutn,  at  Stras- 
burg,  1554<,  in  8vo.      Locorum  communium  Logicalium  tituli 
£s*  Ordinationrs  1 50,  ad  seriem  pradicamentorum  decern  des- 
eriptiy  Sec.     Basil,  1557,  in  4- to.   Probaiiones  &  resolutimes 
de  re  \$  materia  Sacramenti  Eucharistici.     This  was  printed 
at  London  about  the  year  1565. 

"  De  Oli-va  Evangelic  a  ;  concio  in  B  apt  is  mo  Judxi  habi- 
tay  Londini  1.  Apr.  cum  narratione  capitis  XI.  D.  Paali 
adRomanos.  London,  1578,  translated  into  English  by 
James  Bell.  To  this  Latin  sermon  is  subjoined  our  Au- 
thor's comedy,  De  Christs  triumphante,  before-mentioned. 
Concerning  man's  Election  to  Salvation,  London,  1581, 
in  8vo.  Certain  Notes  of  Election,  added  to  Beza 
his  Treatise  of  Predestination.  London,  1581,  in  Svo. 
De  Christo  gratis  justificante,  contra  Jesuitas.  London, 
1583,  in  Svo.  Disputatio  contra  Jesuitas  &  ccrum  argu- 
menta  quibus  inharentem  justitiam  ex  Aristotele  confirmant. 
Rupell,  1585,  in  Svo.  Eicasmi  seu  meditationes  in  Apocal. 
S.  Johannis  Aposroli  &  Evangelists.  London,  1587,  fol. 
Genev.  1596,  in  Svo.  Fapaconfatatus  :  vel sacra  &f  apostolica 
ecclesia  papam  confutans.  This  was  translated  into  English 
by  James  Bell,  and  printed  at  London,  in  4to.  Brief  Ex- 
hortation, fruitful  and  meet  to  be  read  in  the  Time  of 
GOD's  Visitation,  where  Ministers  do  lack,  or  other- 
wise cannot  be  present  to  comfort  them.  London,  in  Svo. 
He  also  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  1.  A  Sermon 
of  John  Oecolampadius  to  young  Men  and  Maidens.  Lon- 
don, in  12mo.  2.  An  Instruction  of  Christian  Faith,  how 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  Promise  of  GOD,  and  not  to  doubt  of 
our  Salvation.  Or  otherwise  thus  ;  Necessary  Instructions 
of  Faith  and  Hope  for  Christians  to  hold  fast,  and  not  to 
doubt,  &c.  London,  1579,  second  edition^  in  Svo.  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  Urbanus  Regius.  He  also  finished  an  Answer  A- 
pologetical  to  Hierome  Osorius  his  slanderous  invective  -y 
which  had  been  begun  in  Latin  by  Walter  Haddon,  LL.  D. 
London,  1577,  and  15S1,  in  4to,  and  he  published  the 
four  Evangelists  in  the  old  Saxon  Tongue,  with  the  Eng- 
lish thereunto  adjoined.  London,  1571,  in  4to.  Bale 
mentions  several  other  writings  of  his,  but  Mr  Wood  says 
some  of  them  were  never  printed  \  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  and  greatest  of 
our  Author's  Works,  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  commonly  called,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

«  We  have  before  observed  that  the.  Author  first  applied 
himself  to  write  this  History  of  the  Church,  whilst  he 
was  at  Basil,  but  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  against 
his  return  into  his  own  country,  that  he  might  have  the 
authority  and  testimony  of  more  witnesses.  It  appears  by 
the  Author's  own  notes,  that  this  most  laborious  work 
was  eleven  years  in  hand  :  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some 
others  of  his  labours,  Mr  Fox  was  greatly  assisted  by  that 
pious  prelate  Dr  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  besides  his  constant  counsel  and  advice  in 
the  course  of  a  work,  supplied  him  with  materials, 
which  he  digested  and  methodized  himself ;  for  whilst  Dr 
Grindal  was  abroad,  he  had  established  a  correspondence 
in  England  for  this  purpose,  by  which  means  accounts  of 
most  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  in  Q. 
Mary's  reign,  came  to  his  hands  *,  and  it  was  owing  to 
Dr  Grindal's  strict  and  tender  regard  to  truth,  that  the 
Martyrology  was  so  long  in  hand,  for  he  rejected  all  com- 
mon reports  and  relations  that  were  brought  over,  till 
more  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  .procured  ;  and  hence 
lie  advised  Mr  Fox  at  first  only  to  print  separately  the 
acts  of  some  particular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  au- 
thentic memoirs  came  to  hand,  till  materials  for  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  martyrs  and  their  persecutions 
and  sufferings  could  be  procured.  In  pursuance  of  this 
advice,  Mr  Fox  published  at  Basil,  Diverse  Histories  of 
the  English  Bishops  and  Divines,  in  single  pieces,  soon 
after  their  respective  sufferings  and  martyrdoms.  He  had 
also  published  at  Strasburg,  in  1554,  in  Svo.  Commentarll 
reruvn  in  Ecclesia  gesiarum,  maxhnar  unique  per  tot  am  Euro- 
tarn  per secutionem  a  Wjclevi  tern paribus  ad  banc  usque  a  tat  em 
descript.  in  one  book  •,  to  which  he  added  five  more  books, 
all  printed  together  at  Basil,  in  1559,  in  folio.  It  was 
also  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Grindal,  that  the  Martyrology 
was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral 
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rai  use,  the  Author  having  begun  it  in  Latin.  It  was 
published  at  London,  1563,  in  one  thick  volume  in  folio, 
with  this  title,  Actes  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  pe- 
rillous  Days  touching  Matters  of  the  Churche,  wherein 
are  comprehended  and  described  the  great -Persecutions 
and  horrible  Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Romish  Prelates  speciallye  in  this  Reilme  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  a. 
Thousand  unto  the  Time  now  present,  &c.  gathered  and 
collected  accordyng  to  the  true  Copies  and  wrytinges 
Certiiicatorie,  as  well  of  the  Parties  themselves  that  suf- 
fered, as  also  out  of  the  Bishops  Registers,  which  were 
the  doers  thereof.  By  John  Fox.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  John  Day,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate  beneth  St  Mar- 
tin's, Anno  1.563,  the  20th  of  March.  Cum  gratia  & 
primleg:o  regut  Majesiatis. 

cc  jyfr  ]?ox  presented  a  copy  of  this  edition  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  to  Dr  Laurence  Humphreys,  printed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Hearne  in  his  Appendix,  No.  5.  to  his  Pre- 
face to  Adami  de  Dcmersham  Hist,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Glasto- 
nensibusy  Oxon.  1727,  in  8vo.  2  vols.  There  was  a  fourth 
edition  at  London,  1583,  in  two  volumes\  in  folio,  and  it 
was  reprinted  in  1632,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The 
ninth  edition  was  printed  at  London  in  three  volumes 
in  folio,  with  copper  cuts,  the  former  editions  having 
only  wooden  ones.  Mr  Wood  observes,  that  the  under- 
takers of  this  edition  had  in  a  manner  obtained  a  promise 
from  K.  Charles  II.  to  revive  the  order  made  in  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  of  placing  it  in  the  common  halls  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of  colleges, 
&c.  according  to  the  canons  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1571.  Mr  Strype  tells  us, 
that,  when  this  book  was  first  published,  our  Author  was 
thought  c  to  have  done  very  exquisite  service  to  the  Pro- 

*  testant  cause,   in  shewing,   from   abundance  of  ancient 

<  books,  registers,  records,  and  choice  manuscripts,  the 
6  encroachments  of  popes,  papalins,  and  the  stout  oppo- 
«  sitions  that  were  made  by  learned  and  good  men,  in  all 
«  ages  and  countries  against  them  -,  and  especially  under 
4  K.  Henry  VIII.  and  Q.  Mary  here  in  England ;  pre- 
6  serving  to   us  the  memories  of  those  holy  men  and  wo- 

<  men,   those   bishops   and    divines,    together   with   their 

*  histories,    acts,    sufferings,    and    their    constant  death?, 

*  willingly  undergone  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  gos- 

*  pel,  and  for  refusing  to   comply   with  popish   doctrines 

*  and  superstitions.'     Archbishop  Whitgift  stiles  Mr  Fox 

that 
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that  worthy  man,  and  tells  Mr  Cartwright  the  Puritan, 
that,  "  he  had  read  over  his  Acts  and  Monuments  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other  •,  and  declares  that  Xvlr  Fox  hath  very 
diligently  and  faithfully  laboured  in  this  matter,  (of  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans)  and  searched  out  the  truth  of 
it  as  learnedly  as  I  knowe  any  man  to  have  done."  Cam- 
den likewise  gives  him  and  his  work  this  character :  Ex 
eruditorum  numero  ob'rit  Johannes  Foxus  Oxonlensis,  qu't 
Ecclesiasticam  AnglLv  Hutoriam  sive  Martyrologiam  in- 
thjesso  verhtatls  studio^  printutti  Latine  postea  Anglice  auc- 
tiuS)  magna  cum  I  ami'  contexuit.  The  Papists  were  very 
angry  at  the  publication  of  this  history  ;  in  which  their 
lies  and  cruelty  were  so  fully  exposed ;  and  accordingly 
did  all  they  could  to  blast  the  credit  both  of  that  and  its. 
Author."  '  • 


EDMUND  SANDYS,  D.  D. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


"J^DMUND  Sandys,  Sands,  or  Sandes,  successively  bishop. 
•*-*  of  Worcester  and  London,  and  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  lord 
Sandys,  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  Sandys,  Esq.  by 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Rawlin- 
sdii,  of  the  county  of  York,  Esq.  He  was  born  at  Hawks- 
head,  within  the  liberty  of  Fournes-fells,  or  Estwaite,  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1.519.  His  university  education 
was  at  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge  ;%  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1539,  and  that  of  master  in 
1.541  ;  but  was  never  fellow  of  that,  or  any  other  college. 
In  154-2,  he  was  junior  proctor  of  the  university;  and, 
on  or  about  the  year  1547,  proceeded  bachelor  in  divi- 
nity, and  was  elected  master  of  Catharine-hall.  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  decease,  in  1548,  he  was  vicar  of 
Haversham  •,  and  the  year  following,  on  December  12.  was- 
presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter- 
borough. The  same  year,  he  also  commenced  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. In  1552,  K.  Edward  VI.  granted  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Carlisle.  At  the  time  of  that  good 
king's  decease,  in    1553,   Dr  Sandys   was   vice-chancellor 

of 
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bf  Cambridge.  Having  early  embraced  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, he  zealously  joined  with  those  who  were  for  setting 
the  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne.  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland, comingto  Cambridge, in  his  march  against 
the  princess  Mary,  required  the  doctor  to  set  forth  the 
lady  Jane's  title  in  a  sermon  the  next  day  before  the  uni- 
versity. He  obeyed  *  ;  and  preached  in  so  pathetic  a  rn  in- 
ner as  drew  many  tears  from  the  audience  ;  and  he  gave  a 
copy  of  his  sermon  to  be  printed.  But  he  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  prudence  and  moderation,  as  abun- 
dantly satisfied  the  duke  ;  and  yet  did  not  violently  ex- 
asperate the  opposite  party.  The  unsteady  duke  sent  for 
him,  about  twro  days  after,  to  proclaim  Q  Mary,  which 
he  refused  *,  whereupon  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
vice-chancellor  and  preferments,  and  conveyed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  In  this  place  he  was  the  means 
of  convercing  his  keeper,  a  bitter  papist,  to  the  truth,  and 
chiefly  by  means  of  his  mild  and  gentle  deportment. 
Sandys  knew,  that  religion  wras  not  to  be  established  by 
human  fury,  or  by  any  arts  of  malice  and  wickedness. 
Having  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Marshalsea,  on  Wyat's  insurrection  •,  who,  at  his 
coming  to  Southwark,  invited  the  doctor  to  come  and 
gave  him  his  companv  and  advice  ;  but  he  prudently  ex- 
cused himself. 


*  The  warning  was  fhort  for  fuch  an  auditory,  yet  he  did  not  refufej 
but  went  into  his  chamber,  and  [o  to  bed.  He  rofe  at  thtee  of  the  clock 
thene\t  morning,  took  his  Bible  in  bis  hand,  and  e.rneiriy  prayed  to  God, 
that  it  might  fail  open  where  a  molt  fit  text  fhould  be  for  him  to  treat  of. 
The  Bible  fell  open  upon  the  Hi  it  chapter  of  Jofhua,  where  lie  found  a 
text  for  that  time  the  molt  convenient  he   could  have  chofen,  y'z.  ver.  \C, 

17,  18 The  duke   with  the  red  of  the  nobility,  required  Dr  Sandys 

to  put  his  fermon  in  writing,  and  appointed  Mr  Leaver  to  go  to  London, 
and  get  it  printed.     Dr  Sandys  required  one  day  an  r  writing  it, 

and  at  the  day  appointed  Mr  Leaver  came  ready  booted  to  receive  it  of 
him.  As  he  was  del  vering  it,  one  of  the  beadles  came  weeping,  and  pray- 
ed him  to  fliift  for  himfelf,  the  duke  being  retirecf  and  O-  Mary  proclaim- 
ed.' Dr  Sandys  {hewed  no  concern  at  what  was  faid,  bnt  delivered  the 
fermon  written.  The  duke  oi  Northumberland  that  night  ier.i  for  Dr 
Sandys,  to  proclaim  O.  Mary  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge,  and  told 
him  fhe  was  a  merciful  woman,  and  that  he  had  fent  to  know  her  pleafure, 
and  looked  for  a  general  pardon.  The  doctor  replied,  "  IVfy  life  is  not 
>{  clear  unto  me,  neither  have  I  faid  or  don  atiy  thing  that  urgtd  my  cd»- 
"  fcieuce;  for  what  I  have  fpqken  of  the  ftate,  J  have  iniiructions  war- 
"  ranted  by  the  fubferiptions  of  fixteen  counfellors;  neither  yet  have  I 
"  fpoke  further  than  the  word  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
"  do  warrant  me  :  come  of  me  what  God  will  ;  but  be  you  allured,  you 
«  fhall  never  efcape  death,  for  if  fhe  fhould  favc  you,  they  i>..  c  now  rule 
*«   will  kill  you." 
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After  he  had  been  nine  weeks  prisoner  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  night- marshall.  Bat  some  whisperers  sug- 
gesting to  bishop  Gardiner,  that  tie  was  the  greatest  here- 
tic in  England,  and  one,  who,  of  all  others,  had  mo,,t  cor- 
rilpted  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Gardiner  ordered  strict 
search  to  be  made  for  him.  He  was  however  so  happy 
as  to  escape  out  of  England,  and  in  .ay,  1554,  arrived  at 
Antwerp.  But  tie  had  not  been  there  many  hours,  when 
receiving  information  that  K.  Philip  had  ordered  search  to 
be  made  for  him,  he  hasted  away  to  Augsburg  ;  and  afrer 
staying  there  fourteen  days,  he  went  to  Strasburg>  where  he 
fixed  his  abode.  His  wife  came  there  to  him,  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  L.se  her,  and  one  child. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1558,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks  in  Peter  Martyr's  house. 
Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  O.  Mary's 
de  th,  he  went  back  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  J. muary  13  1558.  In  March  fdl  rw- 
Ing,  he  was  appointed,  by  O  Elizabeth  and  her  council, 
one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines,  who  were  to  hold  a 
disputation  against  so  many  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  be- 
f.  re  bom  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster.  Also  he 
.  •  of  the  commissioners  for  preparing  a  form  of 
]:i  .  er,  or  liturgy,  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  and 
for  deliberation  on  other  matters  for  the  Reformation  of 
the  church.  And  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  divines,  who  were  fittest  to  fill  up  the 
sees  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  the  popish  prelates,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  which  he  refused, 
but  accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  v  cant  by  the 
deprivation  of  Richard  Pates,  tie  was  consecrated  De- 
cember 21,  1559.  We  are  told,  that  he  alienated  good 
part  of  the  n  venues  of  this  see  •,  and  he  -had  a  long  con- 
troversy Math  Sir  John  Bourn  of  Worcester,  which  grew  to 
such  a  height,  that  bishop  Sandys  was  forced  to  vindicate 
his  own  life  and  innocency,  unhandsomely  traduced  by- 
Sir  John,  in  an  information,  or  declaration  of  his  to  the 
privy-council.  With  respect  to  the  alienation,  he  and 
all  the  other  bishops  were  more  or  less  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  court,  which  was  inordinately  rapacious  after  the 
goods  of  the  church.  How  resolutely  averse  he  was  to 
these  sacrileges,  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  life  of  archbishop 
Whitgiit,^  p.  2^6.  to  which  we  refer  the  more  curious 
Reader.  Moreover,  we  are  told,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
Papists  to  remain  in  his  diocese  ;  And  herein  he  was  so 

earnest, 
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earnest,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
toleration,  by  any  prayers  or  intercessions  made  to  him  in 
their  behalf.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  heen  of  a  severe 
disposition  ;  for,  in  some  of  his  first  visitations,  lie  depriv- 
ed clergymen,  which  occasioned  warm  and  expostulating 
letters  between  him  and  archbishop  Parker. 

Being  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  preacher,  he  was,  about  the  year 
1565,  one-of  the  bishops  appointed  to  make  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible :  And  the  portions  thereof  which  fell  to 
his  share,  were  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  Chronicles.  Upoa  the  translation 
of  Dr  Edmund  Grind al  from  the  see  of  London  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  in  1 570,  bishop  Sandys  was  pitched 
upon  by  the  queen  to  succeed  him  at  London.  He  ear- 
nestly excused  himself  a  while,  but  accepted  of  it  at  last. 
In  1571,  he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  assist  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  both 
against  Papists  and  Puritans.  He  proceeded  against  them 
with  vigour  and  severity,  and  advised  that  a  national  coun- 
cil should  be  held  to  suppress  them  :  Ail  which  exposed 
him  to  the  censures  and  invectives  :  and  in  the  libels 
occasioned  him  to  be  much  aspersed,  to  the  blotting  of 
his  good  name,  and  the  endangering  of  his  credit  and  re- 
putation in  his  ministry.  He  complained  of  it  therefore 
to  the  queen's  chief  officers,  and  desired  that  those  slan- 
derers might  be  brought  before  the  temporal  magistrate, 
the  council,  or  the  star-chamber.  We  find  also,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  superintendant  of  the  Dutch  church  in  Lon- 
don, as  his  predecessor  bishop  Grindal  was  ;  which  occa^ 
sioned  some  uneasiness  between  him  and  that  congregation. 
In  1576,  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  •, 
and,  no  sooner  was  he  possessed  of  it,  but  he  had  like  to 
lose  his  manor  and  palace  of  Bishop's  Thorp,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was  fit  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  the 
council  in  the  North.  But  the  archbishop  stood  resolute, 
and  would  not  part  with  it  upon  any  account.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London,  bishop  Aylmer,  gave  him  also 
some  trouble  about  the  rents  of  that  bishopric,  and  dila- 
pidations. He  visited  his  province  in  15  77,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  William 
Wittrngbam  the  dean,  who  had  no  regular  orders,  as  hav- 
ing received  them  at  Geneva  •,  and  some  of  the  prebenda- 
ries*, the  see  being  then  void:  And  so  high  did  the  con- 
test grow,  that  the  bishop  proceeded  to  excommunication. 
This  affair  lasted  till  the 'year  1578.     With  his  own  dean 
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at  York,  Dr  Matthew  Hutton,  he  likewise  had  great  and 
Uneasy1  disputes.     He   made   it   a    rule,  not   to  gram   the 
advowson,  or  promise  of  any  preferment  in  his  gift,  be- 
fore it  actually  became  void,  nor   ever  to  take  a  resigna-* 
tion.     Not  only  i'^  his  own  diocese,  but  even  in  the  uni- 
ity  of  Cambridge,  he   was   very  diligent  and  active  in* 
finding  out  Papi  its,   ind  defeating  their  pernicious  designs. 
In  May  1582,  as  he  was  visiting  his   diocese,  the  most 
audacious  attempt  that   malice  and  revenge  could  possibly 
suggest,  was  made,  to  ruin  at  once  his  reputation  ;  name- 
ly an  inn-keeper's  wife  at  Doncaster  getting  into  bed 
to  him  ;   through  the  contrivance  of  Sir  Robert  Stapletonf, 
and  other  wicked  persons.     The   f.  round  and  reason  of  it 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  wanted  to  c<  mpel  the  archbishop  to 
grant  him  an  advantageous  lease  of   his  manors  of  South- 
well and  Scrooby.     And  he  even  procured  the  queen  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  it  ;  but  all  in  vain.    The  same  attempt  was 
repeated  in    158*7,  in   the  earl  of  Leicester's  behalf  -,  and 
likewise  without  success.     Endeavours  also  were  used,  in 
1.588,  to  get  from  him   his   archiepiscopal-  house,  in  Lon- 
don 5   which,  however,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with.     In   his  time  usury  was  so  exorbitant,   that   it 
amounted  to  cent  per  cent.       Fie  endeavoured  to  restrain 
it,  by  preaching,  and  by  bringing  the   offenders   into  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  but  met  with -great  opposition. 
After  a  life  full  of  troubles  and   contention,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  our  learned  primate 
left  this  world  on  the   tenth  of  July,   1558,   in   the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried   in   the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
n}emory.     He  was  twice  married  \  first,  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr  Sandes   of   Essex,  a   gentlewoman   beautiful   both  in 
body  and  mindj  which  died  at  Strasburg    of  a  consump- 
tion :  Secondly,  to  Cicely,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford  of 
Hartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons,  and  two 
daughters.     She  lived  till  the  year    16(0.     From  Sir  Sa- 
muel, the  eldest  son,  is  descended  the  present  lord  Sandys. 
His  Works.     Several  of  his  letters,   and  other  papers, 
are  inserted  in  Strype's  Annals  \  in  his  Life  of  archbishop 
Parker  ;   and  in  his  Life  of  archbishop  Whitgift  ;  likewise 
in  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the   Reformation  :   And  in 

other  places In  1616,  two-and-twenty  of  his  sermons 

were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  lonclon,  in  a  small 
4to  with  this  title  :  »  Sermons  of  the  most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  GOD,  Edwin  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  Primat  and 
Metropolitane  of  England.     Some  whereof  were  preached 

in 
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tn  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the   time  of  his  exile,  in 
the  raigne  of  Oueene  Marie.    The  residue,  in  such  places 
of  preferment  as  he  enjoyed  under  her  late  Majestie,  Queene 
Elizabeth,  of  famous  memorie :  viz.   He  was  in  Anno  D. 
15.59.  first  con,,;'.,  .ted  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  thence 
translated  to  London  in  Anno  D.  1570,  and  then  removed 
to  York  in  Anno  U.  1576,     With  a  Preface  to  the  Chris- 
tian Readers  of  their  vse  and  benefit ;   by  a  most  reuerend 
Father  now  living."    Two  of  them  were  preached  at  Stras- 
burg;  four  before  the  queen  ;  one  before  the  parliament; 
five  at  York  ;  and  most  of  the  rest  at  Paul's  Cross.     His 
style  is  good,  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  wri- 
ters of  those  times.     He  also  published,  A  Relation  of  a 
Journey  begun   An     Dom.    '6:0.    or   his    Travels  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  other   places  ;   adorned   with  cuts.,  taken 
jaaostiy  horn  the  Devotissimo  Viagio  di  Zullardo.     Roma, 
1587,  4 to. 


WILLIAM    FULKE,    D.  D. 


rT"!HIS  very  eminent  and  learned   divine  of  the  Church 
■*-       of  England  was  born,  and   received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  m  London.      He  was  a  youth  of  great  parts 
and  spirit;  and  it   is,   reported  of  him,   that  having  a  lite- 
rary contest  with  the  famous  Edward  Campian,  while  he 
was  at  school,  and  losing  the  silver  pen  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  victor,  he  was  seized   with  grief   and  anger, 
to  the  highest  degree  imaginable.     Afterwards  he  was  sent 
to  St  John's-college  in  Cambridge,  in   the   year    1  t55,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  the  year  1564.     He  had 
spent  six  years  of  this  interval,  in  the  study  of  the  law  at 
C'nfbrd's-inn,  agreeable  to  his  father's  humour  and  incli- 
nation;  who  was  so  offended  at  his  returnh  g  to  college, 
that  he  refused  to  giant   him   any  supplies,   although  he 
was  very  rich.     Fulke,  however,  easily  made  his  way.,  by 
his    parts  and  learning.      He   applied   himself  to   mathe- 
matics ;  to  languages,  the  oriental  in  particular  ;   to  divi- 
nity :   And  he  became   eminent,  and   published   books  in 
them  all.     In  process  of  time,  he  was  suspected  of  puri- 
tan! which  he   was  supposed   to  be   infected   by 
Cartwright,  the  divinity  professor,  and  his  intimate  friend  ; 
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on  this  account  was  expelled  his  college.  He  took 
lodgings  in  the  town,  and  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  by  reading  lectures.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  labouring 
at  that  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  eminent  divines 
of  all  denominations  and  principles,  as  thinking  they 
would  be  his  best  support  in  time  of  need,  took  Fulke 
under  his  patronage  -,  and  in  the  year  1571,  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  Warley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  two 
years  after  to  that  of  Didington  in  Suffolk.  Soon  after, 
the  carl  sent  him  to  Cambridge  with  a  mandamus  for  his 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to 
attend,  as  he  afterwards  did,  an  ambassador  into  France. 
Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke-hall, 
and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  in  Cambridge ;  and, 
in  possession  of  these  preferments,  he  died  in  August,  1589, 
and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month  at  his 
rectory  at  Didington.     He  had  a  wife  and  family. 

His  Works  are  very  numerous  ;  written  in  Latin  and 
English  ;  levelled  chiefly  against  the  Papists  ;  and  dedicated 
several  of  them  to  Q.  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
•  most  considerable  of  them  is  his  "  Confutation  of  the 
Rhemish  Testament/'  printed  in  15S0,  and  reprinted  in 
1601.  The  occasion  was  as  follows:  The  EnglighPapistsin 
the  seminary  at  Rheims,  perceiving,  as  Fuller  observes  in 
his  book  entitled,  *  The  English  Worthies,'  that  they  could 
no  longer  <  blindfold  their  laity  from  the  scriptures,  resolved 
1  to  fit  them  with  false  spectacles  \  and  set  forth  the  Rhe- 
<  mish  translation/  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions. No  man  fitter,  says  a  late  eminent  historian,  in 
point  either  of  learning  or  of  grace,  to  stand  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  England,  than  Dr  Fulke,  master 
of  Pembroke  hall,  and  Margaret,  professor  of  divinity  in 
Cambridge,  lie  accordingly  undertook,  and  successively 
accomplished,  an  entire  refutation  of  the  popish  version 
and  commentary.  It  is  entitled,  «  The  Text  of  the  New 
"  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  vulgar 
"  Latin  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  Seminarie  Rhemes  : 
"  With  rguments  of  Books,  Chapters,  and  Annota- 
"  tions,  pretending  to  discover  the  Corruptions  of  divers 
"  Translations,  and  to  clear  the  Controversies  of  those 
"  Days.  Whereunto  is  added  the  Translation  out  of  the 
"  Original  Greek,  commonly  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
"  land  :  With  a  Confutation  of  all  such  Arguments, 
<c  Glosses,  and  Annotations,  as  containe  manifest  Im- 
"  pietie  of  Hercsie,  Treason,  and  Slander  against  the 
\\  CathoHeke    Church    of   God,    and  the    true   Teachers 

«  thereof* 
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"  thereof,  or  the  Translations  used  in  the  Church  of 
"  England."  The  ■  whole  Worke,  perused  and  enlarged 
"  in  divers  places  by  the  Author's  owne  Hand  before  his 
"  death ;  vvitli  sundry  Quotations  and  Authorities  out  of 
ff  Holy  Scriptures,  Councils,  Fathers,  and  History: 
"  More  amply  than  in  the  former  Edition."— Tin-,  Work 
was  published  again  in  1617,  and  1633,  in  folio,  as  it 
was  before.  It  is  one  of  those,  which  the  Author  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen.  The  late  great  and  good  Mr  Hervey 
(though  he  was,  sometimes,  rather  too  candid  and  indis- 
criminate, in  his  public  recommendation  of  books)  passed 
a  very  just  encomium  oa  Dr  Fulke's  noble  performance  ; 
which  he  stiles,  a  i  valuable  piece  of  ancient  Controversy 
4  and   Criticism,   full   of    sound  Divinity,   weighty    Argu- 

*  ments,  and   important  Observations.'     Adding,  (  Would 

*  the  young  Student  be;taught  to  discover  the  very  Sinews 
«  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to 
<  that  complication  cf  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  bet- 
6  ter  calculated  for  the  purpose.' 


JEROM    ZANCHIU    . 

TT  has  been  asserted,  that  this  great  divine  was  born  at 
■*■  Alzano,  a  town  of  Italy,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Sen, 
or  Serio.  But  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  not 
only  Zanchius's  contemporary,  but  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  expressly  affirms,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  a 
public  and  important  occasion,  that  he  was  nobili  natusfa- 
wiltd  Bergoml ;  born  of  an  illustrious  family,  at  Bergamo, 
the  capital  of  a  little  province,  in  the  North- West  of 
Italy  ;  anciently,\  a  part  of  Gallia  Cispaclana  ;  but,  in  the 
year  1428,  made  a  parcel  of  die  Venetian  territory;  as  it 
still  continues.  I  look  upon  Sturmius's  testimony,  as  de- 
cisive :  It  being  hardly  credible  that  he  could  mistake  the 
native  place  of  a  colleague,  whom  he  so  highly  valued, 
who  was  living  at  the  very  time,  and  with  whom  he  had 
opportunity  of  conversing  daily.  Sturmius  adds,  that 
there  was  then  remaining,  at  Bergamo,  a  fortress  built 
(probably  bv  some  of  Zanchius's  ancestors,)  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Zanchian  Tower. 

In 
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In    this   city    was   our  author  born,  February  2,  1516* 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  part  of  the  pub.ic  service  then 

n  the  Gentiles >  &c.     And* 
by  GOD  ;,  the  Reformation  broke  forth, 

the  very   next  year,  in   Germany,  under  the  auspices  of 
.'•;  and  began  to  spread  fai  and  wide. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years,   Zanchius  lost  his  father, 
w     )   died  of  the  plague,   A.  D.  1528.     His  mother  sur- 
vived her  husband   but  three  years.      Deprived   thus   of 
both  his  parents,   Zanchius  resolved  on  a  monastic   life  : 
I  accordingly  joined  himself  co  a  society  oi  Canons  Re- 
gular.    He   did  this,  partly  to  improve  himself  in  litera- 
ture, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  being  v,  ith  seme  of  his  re- 
lations, who  had  before  entered  themselves  of  that  house, 
Here   he   continued   nineteen   years  ;   chiefly  devoting  his 
studies  to  Arisjtptje,  the  languages,  and  school-divinity. 

It  was   his   happiness  to  bi  pc»mi  acquainted,  very  early 
in   life,    with    Cel  imin  an,    count    of    Martinen- 

frpm  g,  like  Zanchius,  a  bigoted  Papist, 

Ltion ;    became,  afterwards,  a  burning  and  shin- 
in   the    Reformed  church.       Of   our    Author's 
..acy   with   this    excellent    nobleman,   and  its  blessed 
if    gives    us    the    following    account  :     "  I 
"  left  Italy  for  the  gospel's  sake  ;    to   which  I   was   not 
"  a  little  animated,  by  the  example  of  count  Maximinian, 
"  a  learned  and  pious  personage,    and   my  most  dear  bro- 
cc  ther  in   the  Lord.     We  had  lived  together,  under  one 
i(  roof,  z.m\  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  religious  friendship,' 
"  for   the  greater   part   of  sixteen    years  ;  being,  both  of 
i(  us,  canons  regular;  of  nearly  jhe  same  age  and  stand- 
il  ing  ;   Unisons  in  temper  and '^disposition  ;  pursuing  the 
"  same    course   of  studies;  and,  which  was  better  still, 
"  joint  h  .  Peter  Martyr,  when  that  apostolic  man 

"  publicly  expounded  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
<c  and   gave    private    lectures    on    the    Psalms   to   us  his 
"  monks."     From    this   memorable   period    we   are,   evi- 
dently, to  date  the  ar;a  of   Zanchius's  awakening  to  a  true 
and  experimental  sense  of  divine  things.     His  friend 
the  count,  and  the  i  afned  Tremelliuej  were  also  convert- 
,  under  the  ministry  of  Martyr. 
This   happy   cl  being  effected,  our  Author's  stu- 

began  to  run  in  a  new  channel.      "  The    count  (.says 
"  he)  and  myself  betook  ourselves  to  a  diligent  reading  of 
i(  the  holy  scriptures  :  To  which  we  joined  a  perusal  cl  the 
I  the  fathers,  and  particularly  St  Austin.  For  some 

«  years. 
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«  years,  we  went  on  thus  in  private  ;  and,  in  public,  we 
«  preached  the  gospel,  as  far  as  we  were  able,  in  its  pur 
«  riry.  The  count,  whose  gifts  and  graces  were  abun- 
"  dandy  superior  to  mine,  preached  with  much  greater 
«  enlargement  of  spirit,  and  freedom  of  utterance,  than  I 
"  could  ever  pretend  to  :  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder 
«  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  fly  his  country 
."  before  I  was.  The  territory  of  the  Grisons  was  his  im- 
"  mediate  place  of  retreat :  From  whence  removing  soon 
if  after,  he  settled  at  Geneva  ;  where  he  commenced  the 
"  first  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Italian  church  in  that 
«  city.  Having  faithfully  executed  this  sacred  office, 
U  for  some  years,  he  at  length  comfortably  fell  asleep  in 
i(  Christ,"  A.  D.  15.58,  alter  having,  on  his  deathbed, 
commended  the  oversight  of  his  flock  to  the  great  Calvin. 

It  was  in  the  year  i£50,  that  Peter  Martyr  himself  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,  where  he  could  no  longer  preach, 
nor  even  stay,  with  safety.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  eighteen  of  his  disciples  were  forced  to  follow 
their  master  from  their  native  land  ;  of  which  number 
Zanehius  was  one.  Being  thus  a  refugee,  or,  as  himself 
used  to  express  it,  "  delivered  from  his  Babylonish  cap- 
"  tivity  i"  he  went  into  Grisony,  where  he  continued  up- 
wards of  eight  months  \  and  then  to  Geneva,  where,  after 
a  stay  of  near  a  twelvemonth,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  England  ^upon  the  recommendation  of  Peter  Martyr, 
then  in  this  kingdom)  to  fill  a  divinity  professorship  here; 
I  suppose,  at  Oxford,  where  Martyr  had  been  for  some 
time  settled.  Zanehius  embraced  the  offer,  and  began  his 
journey  ;  but  was  detained  on  his  way  by  a  counter  invi- 
tation to  Strasburg,  where  the  divinity  chair  had  been  late- 
ly vacated  by  the  death  of  the  excellent  Caspar  Hedio. 

Zanehius  was  fixed  at  Sira.sburg,  A.  D,  \ooot  and  taught 
there  almost  eleven  years  :  But  not  without  some  uneasi- 
ness to  himself,  occasioned  by  the  malicious  opposition 
of  several,  who  persecuted  him  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  Cain  hated  righteous  Abel,  1  John  hi.  i'2.  Matters, 
however,  went  on  tolerably,  during  the  life-time  of  Stur- 
mius ',  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  university,  and 
Zanchius's  fast  friend.  At  Strasburg  it  was  that  he  pre- 
sented the  famous  declaration  of  his  faith  concerning  pre- 
destination, final  perseverance,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  He 
gave  it  to  the  senate  October  22,  1  562. 

In  proportion  as   the   old  senators  and  divines  died  off, 

one  by  one,  Zanchius's   situation   at  Strasburg  grew  mere 

more  uncomfortable.     Matters  at  length  came  to  that: 

height. 
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height,  that  he  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsburg 
eoqfecsion,  on  pain  ot  losing  his  professorship.  fter 
mature  deliberation,  he  did  indeed  subscribe  ;  but  with 
this  declared  restriction,  mod\  orthodox}  intelligaiur  3  "  that 
"  it  should  be  understood  only  in  an  orthodox  sense." 
Notwithstanding  the  express  limitation  with  which  he 
lettered  his  subscription,  still  this  great  and  good  man 
seems,  for  peac^  sak  \  to  have  granted  too  much,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per •,  as  appears  by  the  iirst  of  the  three  theses,  maintained 
by  him  about  this  time. 

Not  content  with  Zanchius's  concessions,  several  of  the 
Strasburg  bigots  persisted  in  raising  a  controversial  dust ; 
particularly  John  Marbach,  native  of  Schawben,  or  Swa- 
bia  :  A  turbulent,  unsteady  thcologist ;  pedantic,  and  abu- 
sive ;  a  weak,  but  fiery  dispute:-,  who  delighted  to  live  in 
the  smoke  of  contention  and  virulent  debate.  He  was, 
•among  the  rest  of  his  good  qualities,  excessively  loqua- 
cious •,  which  made  Luther  say  of  him,  or-  a  very  public 
occasion,  Ori  hujus  Suevi  ?iunqiuim  aranea  poierunt  telas 
texcre  :  l  this  talkative  Swabian  need  not  be  afraid  of  spi- 
«  ders  ;  for  he  keeps  his  lips  in  such  constant  motion,  that 
'  no  spider  will  ever  be  able  to  weave  a  cobweb  on  his 
'  mouth/  His  opponents  tendered  accusations  against 
him,  of  errors  in  point  of  doctrine  *,  particularly  for  his 
supposed  heterodoxy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
.'■upper;  his  denial  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  natural 
body,  and  his  protesting  against  the  lawfulness  of  images, 
&c.  Nay,  they  even  went  so  far,  as  to  charge  him  with 
unsound  opinions  concerning  predestination  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  truly  regenerate  :  So  early  did  some  of 
Luther's  pretended  disciples,  after  the  death  of  that  glo- 
rious Reformer  (and  he  had  not  been  dead  at  this  time 
above  fifteen  years)  begin  to  fall  ofr  from  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  though  they  still  had  the  efTrontery  to  call  them- 
selves by  his  name  ! 

A  grand  occasion  of  this  dissention,  was  a  book  con- 
ling  the  euchtarist,  and  in  a  defence  of  consubstantia- 
tion,  written  by  one  Heshusius  ;  a  fierce,  invidious  preach- 
er, who  lavished  the  opprobrious  names  of  heretic  and 
atheist  on  all,  without  distinction,  whose  religious  system 
went  an  hair's  breadth  above  or  below  his  own  standard. 
In  his  preface,  he  grossly  reflected  on  the  elector  palatine, 
(Frederic  III.)  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius,  and  other  great  divines  of  that  age.  Zan- 
chius,   in   mere  respect  to  these  venerable  names,  did,  in 

con-. 
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concert  with  the  learned  Sturmius,  prevail  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Strasburg  to  prohibit  the  impression.  Mr 
Boyle  is  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge,  that  «  Zanchius 
*  caused  this  book  to  be  suppressed,  not  on  account  of 
f  its  doctrine,  which  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
f  church  ;  but  for  the  calumnies  of  the  preface.'  Zan- 
chius was  a  zealous  friend  to  religious  liberty.  He  had 
too  great  a  share  of  good  sense  and  real  religion,  to  pur- 
sue any  measures,  which  simply  tended  either  to  restrain 
men  from  declaring  their  principles  with  safety,  or  to 
shackle  the  human  mind  in  its  enquiries  after  truth.  But 
he  ardently  wished  to  see  the  contending  parties  of  every 
denomination,  carry  on  their  debates  with  Christian  meek- 
ness, modesty,  and  benevolence  :  And,  where  these  ami- 
able ingredients  were  wanting,  he  looked  upon  disputa- 
tion as  a  malignant  fever,  endangering  the  health,  peace, 
and  safety  of  the  church.  When  candour  is  lost,  truth  is 
rarely  found. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  magis- 
trates, Heshusius's  incendiary  piece  stole  through  the  press; 
And  Zanchius' s  efforts,  to  stifle  its  publication,  were  looked 
upon,  by  the  author's  party,  as  an  injury  never  to  be  for- 
given. They  left  no  methods  unessayed,  to  remove  him 
from  his  professorship.  Many  compromising  expedients 
were  proposed,  by  the  moderate  of  both  parties.  The 
chapter  of  St  Thomas  (of  which  Zanchius  himself  was  a 
canon)  met,  to  consider  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
By  them,  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 
Zanchius  offered  to  debate  the  agitated  points,  in  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  manner,  with  his  opponents  :  Which  offer 
not  being  accepted,  he  made  several  jour  ivies  to  other 
churches  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  Germany  ♦, 
and  requested  their  opinions:  Which  he  brought  with 
him  in  writing.  Things,  however,  could  not  be  settled, 
till  the  senate  of  Strasburg  convened  an  assembly,  from 
other  districts,  consisting  partly  of  divines,  and  partly  of 
persons  learned  in  the  laws.  These  referees,  after  hear- 
ing both  sides,  recurred  to  the  old  fruitless  expedient,  of 
agreeing  on  certain  articles,  to*  which  they  advised  each 
party  to  subscribe.  Zanchius,  desirous  of  laying  the  un- 
christian heats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  determined 
to  preserve  integrity  and  a  good  conscience  ;  subscribed 
in  these  cautious  terms  :  Hanc  doctrine  formulam  ut  piam 
agnosco,  ita  etiara  recipio  :  "  I  acknowledge  this  summary 
4i  of  doctrine  to  be  pious,  and  so  I  admit  it."  This 
condescension  on  Zauchius's  part,  was  not  followed  by 

those 
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ich   were  expected.     The  peace 
was  to-.-  any  long  dur 

His  adversaries  began  to  worry  him  afr<       -       d,  just  as 
measures  were  bringing  on  ;t,  Tor  a  new  and  more 

lasting  compromise,  oar   divines   received  an  invitation  to 
the  c]  ma,  situate  on  the  borders  of  Italy, 

jr  of  the  '  Iri  ions. 

3tor  of  that  place,  was  lately  dead  -, 
i  messenger  arrived,  to   let   Zanchius  know  that  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.    Having  very  slender  prospect 
of  f>eace  at  Strasburg,  he   obtained  the  consent  of   the  se- 
o  resign  his  canonry  of  St  Thomas,  and  professor- 
of  divinity.     Whilst  the  above  debates  were  depend- 
ed received  separate  invitations  to  Zurich,  Geneva, 
len,  Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  and  Lausanne  :  But,  till  he 
had  -  result  of  things  at  Strasburg,  he  did  not  judge 

if  these  calls  sufficiently  providential  to  determine  his 

•  left  Stra -burgh  in  November,  J  563,  and  entered  on 

Chiavenna  ginning  of  January 

following.     But  he  had  not   long   been  there,  before  the 

ited   by   a  dismal    pestilence,  which,  within 

of  seven  months,  carried  off  twelve   hundred  of 

the  inhabitants*    Zand  ever,  continued  to  exercise 

was  an  assembly  to  preach 
to.  At  length,  the  f .  r  greater  part  of  the  towns-men 
•  swept  away,  he  retreated  for  a  while,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  an  adjoining  mountain.  His  own  account  is 
this  (torn.  vii.  part  I.  col.  36,  S7i)  "  Matnard,  my  pious 
«  predecessor, had  often  foretold  the  calamity,  with  which 
<c  the  town  of  Chiavenna  has  been  since  visited.  All  the 
have  been  too  well  convinced,  that  that  holy 
i(  man  of  GO  not   prophesy   at   random. — When 

the  plague  actua  i   to  make  havock,  I  enforced 

i,   while  I  had  a  place   to  preach  in, 
to   hear.— Many  being  dead,  and 
others  having   fled   the  town   (like   ship-wrecked  mari- 
who,  to   avoid  instant  destruction,  make    toward 
*'■  what  coast  they  can  ;)  but   very  few   remained  :   And, 
<c  of  these  remaining   few,  some   were  almost  terrified  to 
*<  death,  c  >lely  employed  in  r^kmgeare  of  the 

li  sick,  and  others  in  guarding  the  waits. — They  con- 
«c  curred  in  advising  me  to  consult  my  own  safety,  by 
«  withdrawing,  for  a  time,  till  the  indignation  should 
past.  I  betook  myself,  therefore,  with  all' my 
\<  family,  to  ..  .ouncain,  not  a   vast  way  from  tha 

"  town, 


« 

c: 
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*«  town,  yet  remote  from  human  converse,  and  peculiarly 
«  formed  for  contemplation  and  unmolested  retirement. 
"  Here  we  led  a  solitary  life  for  three  months  and  a 
"  half.  I  devoted  my  time,  chiefly  to  meditation  and 
"  writing  ;  to  prayer,  and  reading  the  scriptures.  I  never 
*'  was  happier  in  my  own  soul,  nor  enjoyed  a  better  share 
«  of  health."  Afterwards,  the  plague  beginning  to  abate, 
he  quitted  his  retreat,  and  resumed  the  public  exercise  of 
his  function. 

After  four  years  continuance  at  Chiavenna,  Frederic  IIL 
elector  palatine*  prevailed  with  hirri  to  accept  a  divinity 
professorship,  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  famous  v  Ursin*     In  the  beginning 

of  the  year  1568,  Zanchius  entered  on  his  new  situation  ~7 
and,  shortly  after,  opened  the  chair,  with  an  admh 
oration,  De  conservando  in  ecclesld  puio  puro  verbo  Dei,  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree:  The  elec- 
tor palatine,  and  his  son,  prince  Casimir,  honouring  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence. 

He  had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  palatinate,  when 
the  elector,  (one  of  the  most  amiable  and  religious  princes 
of  that  age)  strongly  solicited  him  to  confirm  and  eluci- 
date  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by   writing    a   professed 

treatise   on   that   most  important  subject :    Desiring  him, 

. '  ■'  ° 

moreover,  to  be  very  particular  and  explicit:,-  in  canva 

the  arguments  made  use   of  by  the  Socinians •,  who   had 
then  fixed  their  he  ers  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 

and  were   exhausting   every  artii  sophistry  and  sub- 

terfuge, to  degrade    the  Son  and  Spirit  of    GOD  to  the 
level  of  mere  creatures.      Zanchius  accordingly  employed 
his   leisure   hours  in   obeying   this  pious  command.     Mis 
masterly  and  elaborate  neatise,  De  Del 
De  tribiis  Elohlm   uno  ewfemqu'e    Jehovd  ;   were  written  on 
this  occasion:  Treatises  fraught  with  the  most  solid  learn- 
ing and  argument ;  breathing,  at  the  same  time,  the  amia- 
ble spirit  of  genuine  candour  and  t  ent  piety.    An 
a  variety  of  interesting  particulars,  he    does    not   omit   to 
inform  hi    .          rs,  that  Laelius  Socinus,  tour- 
ers of  the  Servetian  h)                       1  spared  neither   y 
nor   art,  to    pervert    his   judgment,  and  win  him  over  to 
their   party  :    But   that,   finding   him  inflexible,  they   had 
broke  off  all   intercourse   with  him  ;  and  from  artlul  adu- 
lators, commenced  his   determined 
this,  which    he  even  looked    upon   as  a  blessing,  an;, 
which  he   conceived    himself  bound    to    render    his 
thanks  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  L  hrist  Jesus. — 

He 
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He  retained  his  professorship  at  Heidelberg  ten  years  £ 
when  the  elector  Frederic  being  dead,  he  removed  to  New- 
stadt,  the  residence  of  prince  John  Casimir,  count  pala- 
tine. Here  he  chose  to  fix  his  station  for  the  present,  in 
preference  to  two  invitations  be  had  just  received  ;  one 
from  the  university  of  Leydeiij  then  lately  opened  j  the 
other  from  the  Protestant  church  at  Antwerp. — The  con- 
duct of  Divine  Providence,  respecting  Zanchius's  frequent 
removals,  is  very  observable.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  passionately  fond  of  retirement.  But  he  was  too  bright 
a  luminary  to  be  always  continued  in  one  place.  The 
mit  of  the  earth  must  be  spri  ikied  here  and  there,  in  or- 
der to  be  extensively  useful,  and  to  season  the  church 
throughout.     Hence    GOD's   faithful  ministers,  like    the 

vs  in  a  monarch's  army,  are  quartered  in  various 
places  •,  stationed  and  remanded  hither  and  thither,  as  may 
most  conduce  to  their  Master's  service. 

The  church  of  N-  v  stadt  enjoyed  our  Author  upwards 
of  seven  years.  Being,  by  that  time,  far  advanced  in  life* 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  on  him  very  fast,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  cease  from  that  constant  series  of 
labour  and  intenseness  of  application,  which  he  had,  so 
long,   and  so  indefatigably,  undergone.      He   was,  at  his 

request,  dismissed,  from  public  service,  at  Newstadt, 
by  the  elector  Casimir  •,  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
Substantial  marks  of  favour  and  respect  from  that  religious 
and  generous  prince. 

From  Newstadt,  hen  paired,  once  more,  to  Heidelberg  ; 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  some  of  his  old  friends.  This 
proved  his  last  removal  on  earth  :  For,  shortly  after,  his 
soul,  now  ripe  for  glory,  dropt  the  body,  and  ascended  to 

•n,  about  six  in  the  morning  of  November  19,  1390, 
in  the  seventy-fifth   year  of  his  age.     His  remains   were 

red  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  college-chapel  of  St  Peter  ; 
re  a  small  monumental  stone  was  set   up   to  his  me- 
mory, with  this  inscription : 

HIERONYMI  hie  sunt  condita  ^ZANCHH, 
Itali ;  exulantis,  ChrisTJ  amon\ii  patrid  : 
Qui  Theologus  quantus  fuerit  et  Philosbphm^ 
tantur  hoc,  Libri  editi  ab  Eo  plurimi ; 
'/."  turboc,  quos  voce  docuit  in  Seholis ; 
docentem  cede  si  as. 
' ,  quamvis  bine  migrant  SpiritUy 
Cla  re  vi  a  v.  sit  nomine. 

Dec'essit  A.   mdxc.  Die   19.   Novemb. 

Here 
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Here  Zamchy  rests,  whom  love  of  truth  constrain'd 

To  quit  his  own,  and  seek  a  foreign  land. 

How  good  and  great  he  was,  how  form'd  to  shine, 

How  fraught  with  science,  human  and  divine  •, 

Sufficient  proof  his  num'rous  writings  give, 

And  those  who  heard  him  teach,  and  saw  him  live. 

Earth  still  enjoys  him,  though  Iris  soul  is  fled  : 

His  name  is  deathless,  though  his  dust  be  dead. 

He  departed  hence  in  the  year  1590,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  November. 

One  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  no  more  is  to  be  col- 
lected concerning  t;  is  incomparable  man,  than  a- few  out- 
lines of  his  life ;  comprising  little  eke  but  a  dry  detail  of 
dates  and  removals. 

Some  very  old  and   scarce  prints,  struck  from  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  represent  him  as  extreme; y  corpulent,  even 
to   unwieldiness  ;   And  yet,  from   the   astonishing  extent, 
profoundness,   and    exquisite    activity,   of    his     learning, 
judgment,   and   genius,    one    might  well  nigh  be  induced 
to  imagine,  that  he   consisted   entirely    of   soul,    without 
any  dead  weight   of  body  at  all.      By  the    favour   of   Br 
Giiford,  of  the  British  Museum,  we  can  present  our  Read- 
ers with  a  line  print  taken  from  an  ancient,  and,  we  believe, 
original   painting.      But,  however,  of   his  mind,  his  writ- 
ings present    us    with   the  loveliest  image.     He  seems  to 
have  been  possessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree,    of   those 
graces,  virtues,    and  abilities,  which    ennoble    and    exalt 
human  nature  to  the  highest  elevation  it  is  capable  of  be- 
low.     His  clear  insight   into   the  truths  of  the  gospel,   is 
wonderful ;   especialiv,    considering   that    the    church  of 
GOD  was    but  just   emerging  from  the  long  and  dismal 
night    of   popish   darkness,  and  himself,  previous   to   his 
conversion,  as  deeply  plunged  in  the  shades  as  any.     It  is 
a  blessing,    which  but  few  are  favoured  with;  to  step,  al- 
most at  once,  out  of  midnight  into  riieridian  day.    He  was 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  dhine  lire  of  the  sou!  ; 
an   happy    subject   of    that   internal    kingdom    of    GOD,. 
which  lies  in  righteousness^  and  peace >  end  joy  in  thi   Holy 
Ghost.     This  enabled   him  to  sustain  that  violei  ce  of  op- 
position; which  he    almost    constantly    met  with.     Few- 
persons  have,  ordinarily,  borne  a  larger  share  of  tie  cross  j 
and,  perhaps,  none  were  enabled  to  sustain  it  better.     In 
him  were  happily  centred  all  the  meek  benevolence  oi 
rity,  and  all  the  adamantine  firmness  of  intrepidity:  Qua- 
lities, aias  !  not  constantly  united  in  men  of  orthodoxy  and 
learn  in  a-. 

He 
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He  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  the  philosophers  of  that  and  the  preceding 
times.  His  modesty  and  humility  were  singular.  No  man 
Was  ever  more  studious  to  preserve  peace  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  nor  more  highly  relished  the  pleasures  of  learned 
and  religious  friendship.  For  some  time  before  his  de- 
cease, it  pleased  GOD  to  deprive  him  of  his  eye-sight  : 
For  it  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  excellent  Melchior 
Adam  ;  from  wh<i>m  is  borrowed  much  of  the  preceding- 
account. 

His  Works,  which,  with  his  Letters  and  some  other 
small  pieces  included,  are  divided  into  9  tomes,  were  col- 
lected and  published,  by  his  executors,  some  years  after 
his  death  •,  and  are  usually  bound  together  in  3  vols,  folio. 
His  admirable  treatise  on  Predestination  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr  Toplady.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  several  children  ;  none  of  which  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived him. 


J  A  M  E  S   AND  R  E  A  S. 


nrHIS  famous  Lutheran  divine,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Watblijig,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  J  528.  His  pa- 
rents, being  poor,  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  some  me- 
chanical business,  and  had  agreed  with  a  carpenter  for 
thai  purpose  ;  but  several  persons  of  distinction,  having 
discovered  in  him  the  marks  of  a  promising  genius,  con- 
tributed to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  : 
He  was  accordingly  educated  under  Alexander  Marcoleon, 
and  in  a  short  sp  ice  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  cf 
the  Latin  ami  Greek,  together  with  logic  arid  rhetoric. 
In  1541,  he  was  sent  to  Tubing,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  two  years  after;  and,  having  finish.,. .. 
his  course  of  philosophy  in  154- .3 ,  he  became  master  of 
arts.  In  1546,  he.  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church 
ot  Stutgard,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  ; 
but,  upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim,  he  was  obliged 
io  return  to  Tubing,  where  ormed  the  duty  of  mi- 

nister.    In  1553,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 

and 
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Y.id  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gopping,  and 
superintendant  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  In  15,57, 
he  went  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  with  Christopher  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  at 
the  conference  of  Worms  between  the  papists  and  the  di- 
vines of  the  Augustan  confession.  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  De  cana  Domini^  "  of  the  Lord's 
"  supper."  In  l5/>8,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Staphylus's  book 
against  Luther.  In  1559,  he  was  sent  to  Augsburg,  where 
the  diet  of  the  empire  was  held.  In  156  1,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  but  it  broke 
up  before  he  came  thirher.  Upon  this  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  and  rector  of  the  university  of  i'libing. 
In  1565,  he  was  invited  to  establish  a  church  at  Hagenaw, 
an  imperial  city,  where  he  preached  several  sermons  upon 
the  principal  points  of  the  Christian  religion)  which'-  were 
afterwards  printed.  In  1568,  he  assisted  Julius,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  reforming  his  churches.  In  1569,  he  took 
a  journey  to  Heidelberg,  Brunswick,  and  Denmark. 

In  1570,  he  went  to  Misnia  and  Prague,  where  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  had  a  conversation  with  him  upon 
an  agreement  in  religion.  In  1573,  he  was  sent  to  Mem- 
ming,  art  imperial  town,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Zuin- 
glian  doctrine,  propagated  by  Eusebius  Cleber ;  who  being 
admonished  by  Andreas,  before  the  senate,  and  continuing 
inflexible,  was  removed  from  his  ministry.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Lindaw,  an  imperial  town  upon  the  Maine, 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  Tobias  Rupius,  minister 
of  that  church,  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  Flaccius 
Illyricus,  and  confuted  him  before  the  senate  and  all  the 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Philip  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  con- 
sult upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  :  And,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Ratisbon,  to  determine  a  dispute  between  the  ministers  of 
that  church  and  the  senate,  concerning  excommunication. 
While  he  was  absent  upon  these  affairs,  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  wrote  letters  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to 
desire  the  assistance  of  Andreas  •,  because  he  found  that  the 
divines  of  Wirtemberg  had  introduced  the  Zuinglian  doc- 
trines, and  propagated  them  among  the  youth.  Andreas 
'therefore  went  to  Torgau  in  April  following,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  assembly  of  divines  held  there,  to  settle  n  form 
of  agreement,  and  pr&t  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  wer<? 
raised  in  different  parts.  To  this  assembly  the  elector  had 
.Ukewise  invited  several  other  eminent  divines,  who  wrou* 
in  conjunction  a  book,   which  was  afterwards  revised  at 

Vol.  11.  *  S  Bergen; 
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Bergen.  Andreas  was  sent  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  upon 
the  same  account,  to  Julius,  duke  of  Brunsi  tck,  ,  vis,, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
In  158J,  he  was  engaged  in  a  conference,  at  Mompelgard, 
with  Theodore  Beza,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
person  of  Christ,  predestination,  baptism,  the  reformation 
of  the  popish  churches,  and  other  things  -,  but  this  had 
the  usual  event  of  ail  other  conferences,  which,  though 
designed,  as  Thuanus  observes,  to  put  an  end  to  disputes 
in  divinity,  are  often  the  occasion  of  still  greater.  ■  In 
j  587,  he  was  sent  to  Nordling  on  church  affairs  ;  and,  on 
his  return,  fell  sick,  and  published  his  confession  of 
faith,  to  obviate  the  imputations  of  his  adversaries  :  But 
he  afterwards  recovered,  and  was  sent  for  again  to  Ra- 
tisbon,  and  then  to  Onolsbach,  by  Frederick,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg.  Upon  the  publications  of  the.  conference 
at  Mompelgard  abovementioned,  he  was  accused  of  having 
falsely  imputed  some  things  to  Beza,  which  the  latter  had 
never  asserted  •,  he  therefore  went  to  Bern,  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  charge.  His  last  public  act  was  a  conference 
at  Baden,  in  November,  1589,  with  John  Pistorius. 

When  he  found  death  drawing  near,  he  made  a  de- 
claration to  several  of  his  friends,  concerning  his  con- 
stancy in  the  faith  which  he  had  preached,  and  pub- 
lished, for  forty-four  years.  When  his  physician  inquired 
of  him  how  he  found  himself  ?  He  answered,  «  By 
"  nothing  separated  from  my  God."  Soon  afterwards 
hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  asked  what  hour  it  was  ?  And 
upon  being  told  it  was  six,  he  added,  "  My  hour  shall 
"  soon  draw  near."  He  used  many  edifying  expressions  to 
those  about  him,  and  declared  great  thankfulness  to  his 
gracious  GOD  and  Saviour  for  his  manifold  mercies  to  his 
body  and  soul.  At  length,  he  breathed  out  his  soul  with 
this  sentence  ;  Into  thy  hands  >  0  Lord)  I  commend  my  $>pi~ 
rit ! .  iiis  departure  was  omthe  seventh  of  January,  1590, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  following  cha- 
racter is  given  him  by  Melchicr  Adam.  «  He  was,  (says 
<  this  Author),  an  excellent  preacher,  had  an  easy  of  man- 
'  ner  of  instructing  the  people,  and  delivered  the  most  ob- 
«  scure  points  in  such  a  perspicuous  style,  that  they  were 
«  understood  by  the  generality  of  the  audience.  When 
c  he  exhorted  them  to  the  reformation  of  their  lives,  or 
'  remonstrated  against  sin,  he  made  use  of  great  energy  of 
« language  and  elevation  of  voice,  being   extremely  well 

qualified  both  by  nature  and  art  for  moving   the  pas- 
there  was  occasion  for   it,   his   elo- 

"  quence. 
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quence   was   forcible  like  thunder,  and   he  spoke  with 
such  vehemence  that  he  would  sweat  all  over  his  body, 
even  in  the  midst  of  winter.     In  executing  the  several 
branches  of  his  duty,  he  spared  no  labour,  and  was  de- 
terred by  no  fatigue.     He  was   perpetually  engaged  in 
composing  some  work  or  other,  or   in   writing  letters, 
upon  various  subjects,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  who  con- 
sulted him :  These  things  he  dispatched  with  admirable 
quickness  and  success.     There  was  hardly  a  day  passed, 
but   he   gave   advice   to    several   persons  *,  being  always 
ready  to  gratify  those  who  solicited  his  assistance.     He 
was  in  great  favour  with  some   princes  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  his  conversation  being  very  agreeable  and 
facetious.     He  had  a  warm  zeal  for  the  religion  which 
he  professed,    and    was    extremely    sorry   whenever  he 
heard  that  any  person  had  abandoned  it.' 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  Books  •,  -the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  his   book  "  On   Concord  ;"  and  some 
Treatises  he  had  wrote  upon   the   «  Ubiquity  of  Christ." 
He  laboured  much   and  strove   long  for  concord ,-  but  he 
might  have  taken  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  said, 
"  My  soul  is  among  lions,  and  I  lie  even  among  them  that 
<c  are  set  on  fire,  even  the  sons  of  men,   whose  teeth  are 
"  spears   and   arrows,  and   their  tongue  a  sharp  sword," 
Psal.  lvii.  4.     He  fared  as   people  do,   who  interpose  be- 
tween combatants, — gets  blows   from   both   sides,  and  be 
thanked  by  neither.     His  reward  was  not  from  men,  but 
from  him,  who  hath  a   particular   blessing   for  the  peace- 
makers. 

By  his  excellent  and   affectionate  wife,  he   had  no  less 
fchan  eighteen  children,  nine  of  whom  survived  him. 


THOMAS    COOPER, 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 


Homas  Cooper,  a  learned  English  bishop,  was  born  at 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1517,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  school  adjoining  to  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalen-college;  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progress,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation,  he  was  elected  first  demi,  then 
probationer  in  the  year   16(59,  and  perpetual  fellow  the 
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year  after.  He  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the  year  154G, 
being  then  married,  as  it  is  supposed ;  and  when  Q.  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic, 
and  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  practised  in  that  faculty 
at  Oxford.  He  did  this,  because  he  was  secretly  inclined 
to  the  Protesta.it  religion  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  death 
of  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former  study  of  divinity. 
Upon  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1 5b6-7,  he  took  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity's  degree,  and  about  that  time  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church  in  Oxford  In  1569,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  year  after  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Upon 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Juiy,  1572,  he  preached  a  sermon 
ar  St  Paul's  Cross,  in  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  liturgy  j  to  which  an  answer  was  sent  him 
by  a  disaffected  person,  which  answer  Mr  Strype  hath 
printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  year  1577,  the  queen  sent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  public  exercises,  called  prophesyings,  in  his  diocese. 
These  prophesyings  were  grounded  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  31. 
¥e  may  all  prophesy  cue  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may 
be  comforted.  They  were  set  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  about  the  year  1571;  and  consisted  of  confer- 
ences among  the  clergy,  for  the  better  improving  of  them- 
selves, and  one  another,  in  the  knowledge  of  scripture  and 
divinity  ;  but  in  1577  were  generally  suppressed,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  being  thought  seminaries  of  puritanism.  In 
the  year  1584,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester ;  which  diocese  abounding  greatly  With  Papists, 
Ik-  ecitioned  the  privy-council  to  suppress  them,  and  among 
other  methods  proposed,  «  that  an  hundred  or  two  of  ob- 
<f  stinate  recusants,,  lusty  men,,  well  able  to  labour,  might 
"  by  some  convenient  commission  be  taken  up,  and  be 
"  sent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby 
"  the  country  should  be  disburdened  of  a  company  of 
"  dangerous  people,  and  the  rest  that  remained  be  put  in 
,s;   -,uine  fear." 

This  reverend  and  holy  Bishop,  as  Mr  Wood  call* 
him,  upon  the  discovery  of  William  Parry's  treason,  put 
out  an  order  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  queen's  life  and  safety,  to  be  used  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  November, 
1588,  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  that  being  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen's  accession  to 
the  throne,  as  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Spanish 
armada.  He  died  at  Winchester  upon  the  twenty-ninth 
<*f  April,  1594,.  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Over 
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■Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
was  soon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
in  prose  and  verse. 

His  Writings  were,  "  1.  The  epitome  of  Chronicles 
from  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ  to  1540,  and  from 
thence  afterwards  to  the  year  1560,  Lond.  1560,  4to  the 
two  first  parts  of  this  Chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ,  were 
composed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  old  :  But  he  dying  immaturely,  Mr  Cooper 
finished  the  work,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running  tide  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  is  banquet's  Chronicle.  A  faulty  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  surreptitiously  in  1559:  But 
that  of  1560  was  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr  Cooper. 
2.  Thesaurus  lingua  Roman  a  \£  Britannic  a  ^  Zsfc.  and  Dic- 
tionarium  his  ton  cum  &  pocticum,  Lond.  1565,  folio  This 
dictionary  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  that 
she  endeavoured,  as  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
Author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  she  could.  It  is 
an  improvement  of  Bibliotheca  Eliot  a  y  Elyot's  library;,  or 
dictionary,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  some  think, 
it  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thesarurus  lingua  La- 
tina,  and  out  of  Frisii  lexicon  Latino-leutonicum.  3.  A 
brief  exposition  of  such  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  usually  are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,  on 
the  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4 to  4.  A 
Sermon  at  Lincoln,  1575,  Lond.  Svo.  5.  Twelve  Ser- 
mons, 1580,  4to.  6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of 
England,  wherein  are  answered  not  only  the  slanderous 
untruths,  reproachfully  uttered  by  Martin,  the  libeller, 
but  also  many  other  crimes  by  some  of  his  brood,  object- 
ed generally  against  ail  bishops  and  the  chief  of  the  clergy, 
purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  Lond  1589,  4to.  This  was  an  answer  to  John  ap 
Henry's  books  against  the  established  church,  published 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar- Prelate.  Ap  Henry,  or 
his  club  of  puritans,  replied  to  the  bishop's  bock,  in  two 
ludicrous  pamphlets,  entitled,  Ha  ye  any  work  for  a  Coop- 
er ?  and,  More  work  for  a  Cooper. 

The  character  of  this  Bishop  has  been  represented  in  an 
advantageous  light,  by  several  writers.  One  stiles  him  a 
very  learned  man  ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  and  Latin  languages.  Another  says,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holiness  of  life. 
/  He  was,  (say's  Anthony  Wood,)  furnished  with  all  kind 

3    '  «  of. 
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<  of  learning,  almost  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  ami 
i  not  only  adorned  the  pulpit  with  his  sermons,  but   also 

<  the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  his  writings.'    *  Of 

*  him,  (says  Sir  John  Harrington,)  I  can  say  much,  and 
4   I   should   do  him  great  wrong,  if  I  should  say  nothing  : 

*  For  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  very  well  learned, 
«  exceeding  industrious ;  and,  which  was  in  those  days 
«  counted  a  great  praise  to  him,   and  a  chief  cause  of  his 

<  preferment,  he  wrote  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears 

*  his  name.  His  life  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable, 
.<  and  in   some   sort   saint-like*,  for,  if  it   is  saint-hke  to 

<  live  unreprovable,  to  bear   a  cross  patiently,  to  forgive 

<  great  injuries  freely,   this  man's   example   is   sampleless 

<  in  this  age.'  He  married  a  wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters  -,  but  he  was  not  happy  with  her,  she 
proving  unfaithful   to  his  'bed.     <  The  whole   university, 

<  (Sir  John  Harrington  tells  us,)  in  reverence  of  the  mr.n, 
«  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  to  separate  her  from 

<  him  by  public  authority,  and  so  to  set  him  free,  being 
\  the  innocent  party  :  But  he  would  by  no  means  agree 
c  thereto,  alledging   he   knew   his  own   infirmity,  that  he 

<  might  not  live  unmarried  j  and  to  divorce  and  marry 
(  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with  so  great 
f  a  scandal/  And  bishop  Godwin  speaks  of  him  in  a  very 
emphatical  strain. 


WILLIAM  WHITAKER,  D.  D. 


\T7ILLTAM  WHITAKER  was  born  in  the  year 
v  *  15t7,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  the  fa- 
milies of  both  his  father  and  mother  had  long  resided,  and 
at  a  place  called  Holme,  in  the  parish  of  Bournley  ;  a 
mountainous  situation,  and  such  as,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  is  (if  Cicero  may  be  believed)  the  most 
proper  for  producing  the  best  geniuses.  Mr  Whitaker's 
parents  were  both  of  honourable  descent.  His  father,  by 
hereditary  right,  possessed  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Whitakers,  which  had  continued  in  that  family  for  several 
ages.  His  mother  v/as  yet  more  honourable  as  to  her  birth, 
being  descended  from  the  two  illustrious  families  of  the. 
■aleys  of  Townley,  and  the  Nowclls  of  Read.  He  spent 

his 
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iiis  childhood  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  learning  the 
first  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Bournley,  till 
the  age  of  thirteen  ;  at  which  time  Dr  Alex.  Nowell,  his 
uncle,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  sent  for  him  to  London,  boarded 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  had  him  instructed  hy  the  mas- 
ter of  St  Paul's  school,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
send  him  to  the  university.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Mr  West ;  where  he  followed  his  studies  with 
such  diligence  and  improvement,  that  he  was  first  chosen 
scholar,  and  afterwards  elected  fellow,  of  that  college. 
Being  now  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view,  he  began 
to  shine  among  those  of  his  own  age  ;  and  to  give  no  mean 
specimen  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  learning :  For, 
in  all  the  scholastic  disputations,  both  in  his  own  college 
and  in  the  public  schools,  he  always  carried  off  with  him 
extraordinary  commendations,  and  the  greatest  encomiums 
on  his  capacity. 

In  due  time,  with  universal  applause,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor,  and  then  that  of  master  of  arts.  His 
talents,  considerable  as  they  were,  gave  him  no  elation  of 
mind  ;  but  he  adorned  them  by  his  doctrine  and  modesty. 
He  did  not,  as  too  many  university-students  do,  after 
having  taken  their  degrees,  as  if  all  their  business  was 
over,  give  themselves  up  to  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  became 
the  more  eager  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  followed  his 
studies  with  the  greater  assiduity  and  improvement.  And 
that  he  might  exhibit  some  proof  of  his  labour,  as  well  as 
his  gratitude,  he  translated  into  Greek,  an  excellent  cate- 
chism of  his  uncle's,  published  in  Latin,  and  dedicated 
this  first  fruit  of  his  learning  to  his  learned  uncle  Dr 
Nowell.  He  was  desirous,  also,  to  shew  his  early  respect 
to  the  church  of  England  ;  which  he  did  in  giving  a  Latin 
version  of  the  book  of  Common-Prayer.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  polemical  discourse  of  our  cele- 
brated bishop  Jewel  against  Harding  •,  a  disputation  writ- 
ten with  the  acutest  judgment,  and  illustrated  by  the 
most  extensive  reading,  in  which  twenty-seven  questions 
are  argued  from  scripture,  and  from  the  councils  and  fa- 
thers. This  performance  likewise  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation and  applause. 

At  this  time  the  professorship  of  the  philosophy-chair  be- 
ing vacant,  Whitaker  had  the  honour  of  that  appointment 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  ;  though  he  was  yet  a 
young  man  -,  and  though  it  had  been  the  custom  of  th? 
university  to  chuse  one  of  the  two  proctors,  who,  as  it  is 

4  sup* 
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supposed,  on  account  of  their  age  and  standing,  were 
deemed  most  propi  rly  qualified  for  that  important  charge. 
Whitaker  was  indeed  young  in  years,  but  old  in  under- 
ling ;  and  very  conversant  with  the  philosophical 
writers.  Therefore  this  province,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  difficult,  as  it  was  taken  from  others,  and  sud- 
denly imposed  upon  him,  he  managed  with  so  much  zeal, 
prudence,  and  success,  and  as  became  a  philosopher,  that, 
in  a  mannei  scarcely  to  be  credited,  he  struck  all  with  the 
highest  wonder  at  his  learning  and  eloquence. 

Ai  length,  leaving  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  last  he  had 
closely  studied  for  a  long  time,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
diligent  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  •,  to  which,  as  indeed 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  always  attributed  the  only  autho- 
rity for  determining  matters  of  faith,  and  for  deciding  re- 
ligious controversies.  He  likewise  diligently  perused  the 
modern  divines,  especially  the  faithful  and  sincere  inter- 
preters of  GOD's  word.  And  being  a  person  of  incre- 
dible application,  he  in  a  few  years  went  through  almost 
all  the  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  this  pursuit,  that,  it  is  said,  if,  on  any 
occasion,  either  by  the  visits  of  friends,  or  other  avoca- 
tions,  any  part  of  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  reading  was. 
lost ;  he  used  to  sit  up  at  night  till  he  had  accomplished  the 
task  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  the  preceding  day.  By 
this  close  .\,  plication  to  study,  he  improved  greatly  in 
knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  so  impaired  the  vigour  of 
his  body,  that,  it  is  supposed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  complaints  which  followed  him  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  Drought  him  early  to  the  grave.  Whitaker's 
great  industry  and  parts  struck  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  college,  Dr  Whitgift,  at  that  time 
Regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  took  great  delight  in  him,  and  admitted 
him  to  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship,  not  only  while 
he  was  head  of  the  college,  but  when  he  was  afterwards 
bi.hop  of  Worcester,  recommending  to  his  care  and  tui~ 
tion  a  great  number  of  young  persons  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. 

Our  Author's  Exercises  upon  the  college  thesis  were 
handed  about  for  the  perusal  of  the  best  divines  ;  as  were 
also  some  popular  sermons  delivered  in  the  country  ;  his 
Catechetical  Lectures  in  the  college  •,  and  likewise  his  in- 
genious PraUctiones  in  divinity,  for  his  degree  of  bachelor 
in  divinity  ;  in  all  which,  it  might  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther he  shewed  himself   more   the  pious  Christian,  or  the 

rned    divine.     But   all  these  performances  were  only 

specimens. 
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bpecimens  of  his  industry  and  rising  greatness.  At  the 
Cambridge  commencement,  in  the  year  1578,  he  delivered 
in  St  Mary's  church  his  first  Conch  ad  clerum,  which 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  sound  divinity,  as  for  its  pro- 
found erudition.  After  this,  he  handled,  publicly  in  the 
schools,  two  theological  questions,  with  great  copiousness 
and  elegance,  and  defended  them  with  that  judgment 
and  force,  which  became  an  able  divine  and  acute  dis- 
puter.  Having  performed  the  requisite  exercises,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  with  the  utmost  ap- 
plause. In  a  word,  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  learning,  that  some  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  several  of  the  ablest  divines,  maintained  a  disputation 
with  him  (a  distinction  paid  only  to  first-rate  abilities)^ 
from  which  he  came  off  with  the  greatest  honour  to  him- 
self, and  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

After  this  success,  he  rested  for  a  while ;  but  in  such  a 
way,  that  he  was  never  less  idle,  than  when  he  was  idle* 
For  in  ease  he  thought  of  business  •,  and  in  his  retirement 
he  furnished  himself  for  his  public  ministrations  ;  probably 
presaging  in  his  own  mind  what  soon  came  to  pass.  Dr 
Chaderton,  then  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  and  resigning  both  the 
presidentship  of  Oueens's-college,  and  the  professorship  ; 
"Whitaker,  younger  in  years  than  usual,  but  riper  in  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  was  chosen  in  his  room.  Whether 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  invested  with  these  offices  from 
his  own  merit,  or  the  favour  of  the  electors,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one,  who 
either  heard  the  lectures  themselves,  from  which  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  formed  of  each  of  the  candidates ;  or  knew 
the  modesty  of  Whitaker,  and  his  backwardness  in  asking 
favours.  However,  some  were  highly  displeased  ;  com- 
plaining that  so  young  a  man  should  be  preferred  to  an 
experienced  old  man  •,  and  pretending  to  fear  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  qualified  for  so  weighty  and  important  a 
charge,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  university  would 
suffer.  But  when  it  was  urged,  what  he  had  written, 
the  acuteness  of  his  dispositions,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  added  to  his  modesty,  piety,  and  the  venerable  gra- 
vity and  prudence  of  his  behaviour,  equal  to  that  of  the 
ripest  age  ;  his  adversaries  were  silenced,  and  even  induced 
to  hope,  that  the  choice  would  be  fully  justified  by  his 
conduct.  Nor  were  they  in  the  least  disappointed  :  For, 
his  extensive  reading,  acute  judgment,  admirable  style, 
sound  and  solid  doctrine,  shone  forth  in  Whitakcr's  first 

prelec^ 
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prelections  and  sermons.  Numbers,  being  excited  by  his 
fame,  repaired  to  Ms  theological  lectures,  attended  them 
diligently,  and  received  his  instructions  with  the  greatest 
avidity. 

Our  Author's  first  lectures,  in  the  professors  chair, 
were  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  gospel  by  St  Luke  : 
Which  having  finished,  he  went  through  the  whole  epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  Next  he  explained  the  first  epistle  of 
St  Paul  to  Timothy,  from  which  he  deduced  many  import- 
ant principles  most  necessary  to  be  known  by  students  in 
divinity.  Lastly,  in  his  lectures,  he  descanted  upon  Solo- 
mon's Song. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  seemed  to  be  called,  in  some 
measure,  to  lay  aside  his  commentaries  and  discourses 
upon  the  scriptures,  and  to  take  up  the  controversy  be- 
tween as  and  the  Papists;  which  he  begin  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1585.  The  first  adversary,  that  felt 
the  power  of  Whitaker' s  abilities,  was  a  conceited  Jesuit, 
Edmund  Campian,  who,  with  ten  dull  arguments,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  threatened,  as  with  so  many  battering- 
rams,  utterly  to  undermine,  and  rase  to  tl  e  foundation, 
the  whole  Protest;  d  rine.  But  Whitaker  so  effectu- 
ally refuted  the  arguments  of  this  Thxaso,  that  his  threats 
and  his  boastings  toon  ended  in  smoke  to  his  own  confu- 
sion. After  the  defeat  of  this  Campain,  there  suddenly 
started  up  another  Jesuit,  Dury.  a  Scotchman,  who  ga- 
thered together  the  broken  arguments  of  Campian  •,  and 
aimed  by  his  own  sophistry,  to  repair  the  breach  that  had 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  Rome.  Whitaker  passed 
over  his  invectives  and  scurrilities,  and  pressed  him  so 
home,  that  he  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor.  These 
controversies  soon  rendered  him  the  distinguished  foe  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  first  champions  of  the  Reformed 
ion  in  Christendom.  And  accordingly,  his  adversa- 
ries began  to  increase    upon  him.     At  the  same  time  he 

ied  on  the  controversy  with  Dury,  he  maintained  ano- 
ther with  a  famous  papist  of  that  time,  one  Nicholas  Saun- 
rson  of  antichrist ;  upon  which  .Saunders, 

ugh  men*  able  and  acute,  came  off  no  better  than  his 
the  publication  of  this  controversy,  he 
annexed  his  own  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree,  in  the 
year  1.582.  His  answer  to  Saunders's  demonstrations  pro- 
cured him  another  adversary;  one  Reynolds,  an  Englishman 
who  had  fled  to  Rheims,  and  who,  with  craft  and  malice, 
had  engaged  sonte  of  our  divines  one  against  another,  in 
:  rder  to  bring  the   truth   into  contempt.     But  Whitaker 

clearly 
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clearly  perceiving  his  intentions,  detected,  and  fully  ex- 
ploded his  falsehood  and  calumnies. 

These  are  the   principal  Writings  he  published,  be- 
fore he  attacked  the   great  Bellarmine,  the  stoutest  cham- 
pion of  the  popish  cause ;  whom  he  met  in  the  plain  open 
field,  and  began  the  combat  relative  to  the  whole  contro- 
verted points,  and  fairly  overthrew  his  adversary.     First, 
he  began  the   controversies   about  the  scriptures,  which, 
in  six   questions  methodically  proposed,  and  most  accu- 
rately  and   successfully  handled,  he  published  in  the  year 
1588.     Then  proceeding   in   order,   he  entered  upon  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  church,  and  discussed  it  in  se- 
ven questions  :  Then,  that  concerning  the  councils,  in  six 
questions  \—that,  concerning  the   Pope,  in  eight  \  —  that, 
about  Ministers  and  Presbyters,  in  five  \~that  of  Departed 
Saints,  in  six  \—that,  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  in  seven; 
. — that)  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,   in  eight ; — that,    of 
Baptism,  in  six  ; — and  that,  of  the  Eucharist,  in  five.     It 
is   to   be   wished  he  had  revised  and  published  them  all  at 
his  lei=ure  ;  which  was  the  earnest  desire  of  his  hearers,  to 
whose   very  great  admiration  and  approbation  he  had  ma- 
naged the  whole  controversy.     But  being  carried  on  by  a 
desire  of  answering  Bellarmine  in  all  the  controversies,  he 
kept   these    studied  disputations  by  him,  hoping  for  (what 
did   not   afterwards   happen)   a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  publishing  them.     For,   while   he  was  thus  fight- 
ing in   the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth,  against  the  ministers 
of  antichrist ;   he   was  called   to  triumph  with  Christ  in 
heaven. 

In  managing  all  these  controversies,  he  used  the  greatest 
care  and  diligence  \  reading,  agreeable  to  the  statutes, 
twice  or  thrice  every  week  all  term-time,  unless  hindered 
by  some  more  important  business,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pened, and  which  he  diligently  guarded  against.  He 
treated  his  adversaries  ingenuously,  frankly,  and  as  be~ 
csme  a  gallant  soldier ;  always,  without  reluctance, 
granting  what  was  proper  to  be  yielded  ;  never  satirically 
magnifying,  or  craftily  dissembling  their  strongest  argu- 
ments :  but  having  faithfully  collected  and  recited  them, 
he  unravelled  the  knot,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
argument  lay  hid,  and  refelled  it  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity and  skill.  In  short,  he  dealt  peaceably,  modestly, 
and  gently,  without  taunting,  bantering,  wrath,  deceit, 
or  insidious  language ;  so  that  you  might  easily  see  him 
to  be  no  (Cunning  and  obstinate  partisan,  but  a  most  stu- 
dious searcher  after  divine  truth.     Nevertheless,  during 
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the  silence  of  Bellarmine,"  with  whom  Whitaker  chieily 
engaged,  Thomas  Stapleton,  professor  of  Louvain,  when 
just  dropping  into  the  grave,  ripped  up  as  it  were  the  whole 
disputation  of  Whitaker,  relating  to  the  third  question,  of 
the  first  controversy,  concerning  the  Scriptures,  in  a  very 
voluminous  book,  in  his  own  profuse  style.  This  angry, 
railing,  old  man,  lest  he  should  foolishly  think  himself  too 
wise,  Whitaker,  contrary  to  custom,  answered  a  little 
roughly ;  in  which  he  imitated  the  physicians,  who,  as 
Plutarch,  out  of  Sophocles*  says,  '  expel  bitter  choler  by 
4  bitter  medicines/ 

There  still  remain  several  Tracts,  which  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  had  been  published  :  Such  are,  w  some  Dis- 
courses before  -the  clergy,  delivered  at  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  and  attended  by  a  great  coneouioe  of  the 
whole  university  : — Some  snort,  but  judicious  Determi-r 
nations  or  the  Theological  Questions  in  the  public 
n  the  annual  disputations  are  made,  according 
to  custom,  for  obtaining  degrees  ;  which  disputations  were 
numerous,  and  "all  written  with  his  own  hand.  Also  a 
littie  book  against  Stapleton,  on  original  bin,  fully  written 
out  and  prepared  for  the  press,  in  which  the  sophistry  and 
superstition  of  Stapleton  were  displayed.  This  was  the 
last  work  he  finished  before  he  left  the  world." 

Dr  Whitaker  was  twice  married  5  foi  which  Stapleton 
upbraids  him,  in  his  beak  published  in  the  year  1592,  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  •,  net  considering  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  Matt.  xix.  tl.  All  cannot  receive  this  saying  ;  and  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  Have  we  not  all  power  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife  ?  &c.  and  of  his  directing  Timo- 
thy as  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  I  Tim.  iii.  c2.  A  bishop  must 
be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  But,  if,  Papist-like,  Stapleton 
held  the  councils  and  fathers  to  be  of  superior  authority 
to  the  scriptures,  he  might  have  remembered,  what, 
upon  the  motion  of  Paphnutius  who  was  a  bachelor,  the 
council  of  Nice  decreed  concerning  the  marriage  of  priests; 
nor  have  forgotten  what  St  Auguslin  taught :  <  Truly,' 
says  he,  i  one  who  is  married,   that   is  faithful  and  obedi- 

*  erit    to    God,   is    preferable    to    one   that  is   continent, 

*  but  of  less  faith  and  obedience.'  Whitaker  differed  in 
no  one  instance  more  widely  from  the  Papists  in  general, 
.and  Hoffaeus  in  particular,  than  in  the  article  of  matri- 
mony. Hoffieus  was  an  assistant  at  Rome,  and  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  pope,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  <  That  a 
(  priest  sins  less  by  living  in  adultery,  than  by  marrying 
f  a  wile.'  -  Whitaker  was  no  advocate  for  unnatural  lusts, 

noi 
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nor  practised  them,  like  great  numbers  among  the  Ro- 
mish priests,  Jesuits,  and  Cardinals.  I  might  add,  not 
even  those  holy  fathers,  the  popes,  are  free  either  from  the 
suspicion  or  the  crime  of  this  filthiness.  But  Whitaker 
Jived  temperately,  and  practised  chastity ;  not  that  kind 
which  these  Pharisees  erroneously  follow,  and  unchastely 
and  basely  obtrude  upon  their  oath-breaking  votaries , 
but  that  which  God  instituted  in  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  2i<. 
whick  Christ  honoured  with  his  presence  in  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee, John  ii.  2.  which  the  apostle  called  a  remedy  against 
lust,  1  Cor.  vii.  l2%  9.  and  in  fine,  which  all  sound  divines 
acknowledge  to  be  lawful  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as 
well  as  for  other  men. 

"Whitaker  honoured  nuptial  chastity,  by  making  choice 
of  a  young  lady  that  was  modest,  chaste,  a  true  believer, 
full  of  good  works,  and  especially  of  alms- giving  to  the 
poory  whom  she  cheerfully  maintained  and  supported  ac- 
cording to  her  income,  and  almost  beyond  it.  Her  pa- 
rents were  of  honourable  descent,  and  remarkable  for  true 
piety  ;  who  comforted  and  encouraged  the  faithful  under 
the  cruel  persecution  of  bloody  Q.  Mary,  arid  sent  yearly 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  pious  exiles. 
This  lady  dying  two  years  afterwards,  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  learned  Dudley  Fenner,  of  Cambridge.  Bv 
these  two  wives  our  Author  had  eight  children,  whom 
he  carefully  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true  religion 
and  virtue. 

In  the  government  of  his  college  he  was  easy  and  gentle, 
agreeable  to  the  mildness  of  his  own  disposition  and  to  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  was  remote 
from  every  suspicion  of  covetousness,  as  appears  from  the 
attestation  of  all  who  lived  under  his  instructions,  and 
the  slender  income  with  which  he  supported  himself  and 
family.  His  first  concern  was  to  enlarge  the  public  in- 
terest of  his  college,  by  all  due  means  ;  and  he  really  added 
nothing  to  his  own  estate.  Yet  he  performed  excellent 
service  for  the  university,  and  also  for  the  whole  church  of 
England,  the  peace  and  uniry  of  which  in  truth  he  above 
all  things  studied  j  and  employed  himself  for  composm^ 
some  controversies,  very  lately  sprung  up  relative  to  religion, 
the  very  last  week  before  he  died,  He  set  out  for  London 
with  the  dean  of  Ely,  professor  of  Oueen's-college,  who 
treated  of  the  controverted  points  with  Whitgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  several  other  bishops  and  learned  di- 
vines, who  were  all  unanimous  and  agreed  in  their  doctrine. 
This  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  the    «  i^ine  Articles," 

commonly 
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commonly  called  the  "  Lambeth  Articles,"  because  Dr 
Whitaker  drew  them  up  at  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  They 
were  approved  by  the  archbishops  of  both  provinces,  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Bangor,  and  other  bishops  and 
learned  men  of  the  church,  and  by  them  sent  to  Cambridge, 
(where  they  were  highly  approved  by  the  whole  univer- 
sity), to  compose  the  differences  which  had  arisen  by  two 
free-willers  •,  namely,  Barret,  and  Peter  Baro,  a  French- 
man, Lady  Margaret's  professor  in  that  university.  And, 
as  they  contain  the  undoubted  sense  of  our  most  orthodox 
church,  respecting  those  important  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, election,  perseverance,  free-will,  assurance,  sav- 
ing faith,  efficacious  grace,  &c.  we  have  subjoined  them 
both  in  Latin  and  English  •,  presuming  that  the  perusal  of 
them  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Reader  #.  Dr  Whitaker' s 
journey  to  London  being  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  espe- 
cially 


*  1 .  Dens  ab  seterno  prxdeftinavit  quofdam  ad  vitam  ;  quofdam  repro- 
b.vit  ad   mortem. 

1.  God  from  eternity  hath  predtftinated  certain  men  unto  life;  certain 
n;cn  he  hath  reprobated  unto  death. 

2.  Caufa  movens  aut  efticiens  praedeftinationis  ad  vitam,  non  eft  prscvi- 
fjofidei,  aut  pcrfeverantiae,  aut  bonorum  operum,aut  tillius  rei  qua  infit  in 
per/onis  pra-deftinatis,  fed  fola  voluntas  beneplaciti  Dei- 

'J.  The  moving  or  efficient  cauie  of  prtdeftination  unto  life,  is  not  the 
forefight  of  faith,  or  of  perfeverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  the  perions  predeitinated,  but  only  the  good  will  and  pleafure  of 
God. 

').  Praedeftinatorum  p  rat  fin-it  us  et  certus  eft  numerus,  qui  nee  augeri, 
nee  minui  peffit. 

3.  There  is  a  predetermined  and  certain  number  of  the  predeftinate,, 
which  can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminiihed. 

4.  Qfai  non  funt  praedeftirtati  ad  falutem  neceflario  propter  peccata  fua 
damnabuntur. 

4  They  who  are  not  predeftinatej  to  faivation,  (hall  neceflarily  be 
damned  for  their  fins. 

5.  Vera,  viva,  et  juitificans  fides,  et  fpiritus  Dei  juflificantis,  non  exth;- 
;^uitur,  non  excidit,  non  evanefcit  in  e!e<ftis,  aut  finalitcr,  aut  totaliter. 

5.  A  true,  living,  and  juftifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  juftifying  . 
is  not  extinguifhed,  faileth  nor  vanifheth  not  away  in  tlie  elec"t,  either  I, 
nally  or  rot  ally. 

().  Homo  vere  fidelip,  id  eft,  fide  juftificante  praeditus,   certus   eft  plero- 
.'.  fidci  de  remiffione  peccatorum  fuorum,  et  falute  fempiterna  fua  per 
Chritium. 

6.  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is, such  a  one  as  is  endued  with  juftifying 
faith,  is  certain  with  the  full  afTurance  of  faith  of  the  remiffion  of  his  fins 
and  Ids  everlalliug  faivation  by  Chjust. 

7.  Gratia  falutafis  non  trd)uitur,  non  communicatur,  non  conceditur 
univtrfis  hominibus,  qua  fcrvari  poflint  fi  voluerint. 

7,  Saving 
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cially  his  excessive  hard  study,  and  the  very  little  time 
allotted  for  veep,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cau.es  of 
the  disease  under  which  he  laboured  on  the  road,  and  of 
which,  having  returned  to  Cambridge,  he  soon  after  died. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness  he  discovered  a  great 
submission  to  the  will  of  GOD  ;  expressing  himself  in 
prayer  in  the  words  of  Job, — 0  Lord  my  i  ody  though  thou 
killest  me,  yet,  I  am  sure>  with  these  eyes  I  shall  see  thee  - 
in  thee  do  I  hope.  To  a  friend,  who  one  morning  ai 
him  how  he  did,  he  answered, — «  O  happy  night !  1 
M  have  not  taken  so  sweet  a  sleep  since  my  disease  fell 
<{  upon  me."  But  his  friend  finding  him  in  a  cold  sweat, 
and  telling  him  that  signs  of  death  appeared  on  him,  he 
answered, — "  Life  or  death  is  equally  welcome  to  me, 
"  which  God  pleaseth  :  But  death  will  be  my  gain.  I 
**  desire  not  to  live,  but  only  so  far  as  I  may  promote 
<c  the  honour  of  God,  and  do  his  church  service."  About 
eight  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morning,  of  the  fourth  day 
of  December,  1595,  he  quietly  resigned  his  breath,  and 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  3ge :  Having  filled  the  professor's  chair  about  sixteen 
years,  ana  after  being  master  of  St  John's-college  almost 
nine.  He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and  genera! 
lamentation  in  the  chapel  of  the  same  college  \  where  an 
epitaph  is  placed  in  the  wall  over  his  grave. 

As  to  his  character  j  it  fully  appears  that  Dr  Whitafcear 
was  a  pious  holy  man,  of  an  even  grave  demeanour  j  and 
not  abroad  only,  but  at  home  among  his  domestics.  He 
was  very  remarkable  for  patient  bearing  of  injuries ;  and 
though  many  were  done  to  him,  lie  never  made  revenges 
to  any  body  ;  but  was  so  obliging  to  ail  who  could  e: -• 
no  good  of  him,  through  his  love  to  religion  and  peace, 
that  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  be  said, 
to  return  good  for  evil.  To  the  poor  and  needy  he 
extremely  kind  and  liberal,  according  to  his  circum- 
stances, yet  not  in  the  way  of  pomp  and  shew,  in  order 

to 

7.  Saving  grace  is  not  Riven,  is  not  communicated,  is  not  graaied  to  sril 
men,  by  which  they  may  be  faved  if  they  will. 

8.  Nemo  potell  venire  ad  Chriftum,  niii  datum  ei  fuerit,  et  nifi  Pater 
eum  traxerit ;  et  omnes  homines  non  t  rah  an  tit  r  a  Patre  ut  veniaat  ad  Fi'- 
iium. 

9.  No  man  can  come  unto  Christ,  iwlefs  it  be  given  unto  IVm,  and  i\n- 
Jcfs  the  Father  draw  him  ;  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they 
may  come  to  the  Son. 

9.  Non  eft  pofitum  in  arbitrio  aut  potentate  uniufcuj ufone  hominis  itr- 
irari. 

9   It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  faved. 
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to  purchase  a  name,  but  in  secret  and  in  season,  with  a 
view  to  relieve  their  necessities.  Nor  did  he  exercise  his 
charity  without  the  proper  choice  of  objects.  For,  among 
others,  he  singled  out  the  modest,  pious,  and  industrious 
poor,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  assist  them  both  by  his  interest 
and  his  purse  •,  and  particularly  young  students,  whose 
disposition  and  industry  he  was  acquainted  with ;  advan- 
cing them  as  far  as  the  statutes  of  the  university  and  rules 
of  the  college  allowed  him.  Thus  what  many  spend  in 
grand  furniture,  dress,  and  entertainments,  the  doctor  used 
cheerfully  to  bestow  on  the  godly  and  the  poor,  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  life  *,  following  the  advice  of  Jerom,  who 
says,  <  Let  the  bowels  of  the  hungry  praise  thee,  and  not 
4  the  rich  entertainments  of  those  who  eat  to  gluttony.' 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  great  equity  and  moderation 
lie  judged  of  the  life  or  actions  of  others  ;  and  though  he 
easily  and  willingly  praised  every  one  for  good  actions  ; 
yet  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  punish 
the  offender  by  any   open   censure.     <  Having,   (as  Jerom 

*  exhorts,)  learned  to  order  his  own  life,  rather  than  cen- 

*  sure  that  of  others.'  In  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  the  company  of  friends,  no  man  was  more  kind, 
open,  or  pleasant.  He  was  faithful  and  secret  in  coun- 
sels, easy  and  complaisant  in  conversation,  discreet  and 
grave  in  serious  business,  merry  and  facetious  in  com- 
mon conversation,  and  always  most  ready  to  serve  his 
friends  in  every  condition,  by  his  advice  and  his  pocket. 
He  was  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect ;  and  whom,  when  they  fell  into  poverty 
by  mismanaging  their  estate,  he  helped  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  :  And  though  they  were  resolute  and  obstinate 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  closely  adhering  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  metiy  and  the  vain  conversation  received  from  their 
fathers,  yet  he  practised  a  dutiful  regard  to  them,  com- 
plying with  them  in  all  things,  which  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  GOD  and  true  religion. 

All  these  excellent  virtues,  both  of  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion, were  adorned  with  a  meekness  of  mind  like  that. 
of  Moses,  and  with  the  deepest  humility.  For  though 
Whitaker  was  endued  with  a  most  acute  genius,  happy 
memory,  extensive  reading,  with  as  great  eloquence  a: 
was  ever  in  a  divine,  and,  in  fine,  with  a  most  learned  and 
polished  judgment,  so  that  he  was  justly  accounted  as  b 
were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  university,  and  a  most  bril- 
liant ornament  as   well  as  pillar  in  the  Christian  church  : 

Yet 
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Yet  with  all  these  excellent  qualifications,  no  man  ever 
saw  him  elated  or  lifted  up,  breathing  great  things,  or 
disdainfully  despising  the  most  unlearned  persons ,  but  he 
behaved  himself  the  most  humbly  and  lowly  of  ail  men, 
having  so  thoroughly  b.id  -all  loftiness  of  mind  and  pre- 
sumption, that  those  who  knew  him  not  might  think,  he 
was  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  learned,  instead  of  so  pro- 
found a  scholar.  He  was  indeed  completely  learned  (though 
not  puffed  up  with  learning)  and  treated  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  with  an  ease  and  perspicuity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  he  was  well  qualified  to'  do  from  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  in  a 
word,  he  attained  the  summit  of  all  possible  knowledge — 
the  knowledge  of  GOD,  and  of  his  own  heart,  without 
which  all  his  other  attainments  would  have  been  but  of 
little  worth ;  and  he  now  biows,  according  to  GOD's 
promise,  even  as  also  he  is  known,  and  is  blessed  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

-  Bishop  Hall  said  of  him,  <  Never  man  saw  hint  witl  ut 
*  reverence,  nor  heard  him  without  wonder.'  Cardinal  Lel- 
larmine  procured  his  picture  oul  of  England,  and  hung  it 
up  in  his  study  ;  much  admiring  him  for  his  singular 
learning  :  And  being  asked  by  a  Jesuit,  why  he  would 
suffer  the  picture  of  that  heretic  to  hang  there  ?  he  an- 
swered, *  That  though  he  was  an  heretic,  and  his  aaver- 
«  sary,  he  was  a  learned  adversary.' 

His  Works  are-,  "  1.  A  Translation  of  Dr  NoweFs 
Catechism  into  Greek.  2.  A  Translation  of  Bishop  Jewel's* 
Dispute  against  Harding  into  Latin.  3.  His  Answer  to 
Edmund  Campian's  ten  reasons.  4<.  A  defence  of  his 
Answer  against  John  Dury.  5.  A  Refutation  of  Nicholas 
Saunders's  Demonstration,  in  which  Saunders  endeayouied 
to  prove,  that  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist.  6.  A  Collect  on 
of  ancient  Heresies  raked  up,  and  added,  to  make  up  the 
Popish  Apostacy.  7.  His  Thesis  propounded  and  de- 
fended at  the  Commencement  in  1582,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  Antichrist  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  8.  His  Answer  to 
William  Remolds,  in  Defence  of  the  Preface  of  his  Took 
against  Saunders.  9.  His  Disputations,  concerning  the 
Scriptures,  against  the  Papists  of  those  times,  especially 
Bellarmine  and  Stapleton.  10.  His  Defence  of  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures,  against  Thomas  Stapleton's  De- 
fence of  the  Authority  of  the  Church.  li.  Lectures 
on  the  Controversies  concerning  %the  Bhhop  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  by  J.  Ailenson.  12.  Lectures  on 
the   Controversy  concerning  the   Church.      13.  Lectures 

Vol..  IE  *  T 
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on  the  Controversy  concerning  Councils.  14.  A  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  against  Stapleton's  three  former  Books 
on  Justification,  which  were  also  published  by  J.  Allensom 
15.  A  Lecture  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  4-.  delivered  on  February 
27th,  1694,  before  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  others  of  the 
Nobility.  16  Lectures  concerning  Sacraments  in  gene* 
rai,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism  in  particular, 
laken  by  J.  Allenson,  and  published  by  Dr  Samuel  Ward.'r 


R  O  B  E  R  T   11  O  L  LOCK 


R  Robert  Rollock  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1.555,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
rbc  Livingstons  :  He  had  part  of  his  education  under  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Buchanan,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be 
a  very  promising  genius,  always  took  great  delight  in  him,, 
In  proper  time,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's •,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  applica- 
tion and  success,  that5  four  years  after  his  entrance,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy:  And  in  the  year  1583y 
when  application  was  made  to  the  university,  for  a  pro- 
per person  to  erect  and  govern  an  university  at  Edinburgh, 
they  were  unanimous  in  recommending  Mr  Rollock,  as  a 
man  the  best  qualified  for  that  undertaking.  In  this  im- 
portant situation  Mr  Rollock  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  prudence  and  assiduity,  that  he  soon  became  famous; 
and  many  students  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  resorted 
to  Edinburgh.  He  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian ;  and 
had  a  happy  method  of  introducing  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  into  all  their  studies  ;  so  that  while 
they  learned  the  human  sciences,  they  were  led  to  under- 
stand divinity,  and  taught  to  live  with  piety.  His  cus- 
tom was  to  pray  with  the  students  every  morning,  and  to 
expound  the  scriptures  once  a  week,  when  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  rebuke  defaulters,  and  to  give  them  all 
suitable  admonitions  and  exhortations.  This  course  was 
attended  with  excellent  effects,  and  prevented  commonly 
the  exercise  of  severer  injunctions.  He  took  particular 
pains  with  those  designed  for  the  ministry,  which  proved 
to  be  of  singular  service  to  the  church. 

Mr 
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Mr  Rollock  was,  besides  this  heavy  university-business, 
an  eminent  labourer  in  the  ivcrd  a?id  doctrine  ,-  he  preached 
every  Lord's  day  with  great  Fervency  and  success,  and 
had  many  seals  to  his  ministry  *.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  several  parts  of  the  scriptures,  which,  being 
occasionally  spread  abroad  in  other  countries,  Beza  met 
with  those  on  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  •,  and,  writing  to 
a  friend  concerning  them,  says,  «  I  have  got  a  treasure  of 
'  incomparable  value  ;  having  never  before  met  with  the 

*  like  for  brevity,  elegance,  and  sound  judgment.  1 
4  pray  God  to  preserve  the  Author,  and  daily  to  increase 

*  his  gift  in  him ;  especially   in   these  times,  wherein  the 

*  vineyard  of  the  Lord  has  so  few  labourers.'  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  was  very  hum- 
ble, preferring  others  to  himself  •,  and  began  to  seek  retire- 
ment from  public  business,  that  he  might  spend  more  of 
his  time  in  his  private  studies  -,  but  being  moderator  of 
the  synod,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  church,  he  could 
not  obtain  his  wishes :  And,  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  was  so  much  engaged  in  the  puhiic  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  university,  that  he  very  much  impaired 
his  health. 

In  the  year  1598,  his  disease,  which  was  the  stone,  in 
creased  daily  :  He  was  advised  to  go  into  the  country, 
where,  for  a  while,  he  grew  better  j  but  his  complaint 
returning  more  violently  than  ever,  he  was  confined  to 
the  house,  and  soon  after  to  his  bed.  Two  noblemen  vi- 
siting him,  he  requested  him  to  go  to  the  king,  and  to 
intreat  him,  in  his  nam?,  to  take  care  of  religion,  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  and  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end  ;  and 
highly  to  esteem  the  pastors  of  the  church  for  their  work 
sake*     When  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 

came 


*  Mr  White  on  The  Power  of  GouKm'O,  quoted   in  Prince's  Chriftian 
Hiftory,  No.  28,  fays,  '  A    precious   old    man    told  me  of  a  Woman  that 
'   was  fix  years  in  deferttori  ;  and  by   God's  providence  hearing  Mr  Rol- 
'   lock  preach,  five  of  a  fudden   fi-11  do\vu,  overwhelmed  with  joy,  crying 
»  out,  '  Oh,  he  is  conic,  whom  my  foui  loweth  !'  arid  fo  was  earrie  I  home 
'  for  dead;  and  fqr  feveral  day3  after  Ihe  was  filled  with  exceeding  >v:- •* 
1  and  had  fuch  pious  and  nngularly  ravidiing  exprtffions,  fo  fluently 
«   ing  from  her,  that  many  came  to  hear  the    rani    man  ife  {rations  of  God  s 
'  ^ race  in  her ;  and  amongft   the   reft  that  went   to    hear,  there  was  one 
s  that  could  write  fhort-hand,  who  yet   a  great  while  (rood  fo 
*  her  exprtlnons,  that  he  could  not  write;   at  lafr,  recovering  hi 
«  wrote,  a-^vhole  flieet  of  paper ;  which   this  minifter  read,  and   told  i 

that  of  all  the  exprefllons  that  ever  he    read  in  the    Book  of   Martyr 
■:   dfjwhere,  he  never  read  any  fo  high,  as  the  fowe'ft  of  them..' 
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came  to  see  him,  he  begged  of  them  to  take  great  care  of 
the  university,  and  to  choose  Mr  Henry  Charter  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  hoped  they  would  provide  for  his  wife  then 
pregnant,  declaring  he  had  laid  by  nothing  of  his  stipend. 
They  readily  promising  attention  to  his  will  in  all  these 
matters,  he  proceeded  to  give  them  an  exhortation,  in, 
which  he  was  so  highly  favoured  with  the  divine  presence, 
that  it  astonished  all  those  that  were  about  him.  He  then 
prayed  fervently,  that  GOD  would  pardon  his  sins  for 
Christ's  sake ;.  adding,  "  O  my  God,  I  have  hitherto  seen 
"  but  darkly  in  the  glass  of  thy  word.  O  Lord,  grant 
«  that  I  may  enjoy  the  eternal  fruition  of  thy  countc- 
««  nance,  which  1  have  so  much  desired  and  long',  d  for. 
"  I  bless  God,  I  have  all  my  senses  intire ;  but  my  heart 
"  is  in  heaven  ;  and,  Lord  Jesus,  why  shouldst  thou  not 
M  have  it  ?  It  hath  been  my  care,  all  my  life  long,  to 
M  dedicate  it  to  thee  :  I  pray  thee  take  it,  that  it  may  live 
"  with  thee  for  ever.  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;  put  an  end  to 
"  this  miserable  life.  Haste,  Lord,  and  tarry  not.  Christ 
"  hath  redeemed  me^  nor  to  a  frail  and  momentary,  but 
"  to  eternal  life.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  give  me  that. 
"  life,  for  which  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  I  have  gone 
"  through  all  the  degrees  of  this  life,  and  now  am  come 
"  to  my  end  :  Why  should  I  go  back  again  ?  O  Lord 
"  help  me,  that  I  may  go  through  this  last  degree  with 
"  thy  assistance;  Lead  me  to  that  glory;  winch  I  have 
"  seen  as  through  a  glass.     O  that  I  were  with  thee  !" 

Being  told  on  the  Saturday  that  the  next  day  was  the 
sabbath,  he  said,  «  Thy  sabbath,  O  Lord,  shall  begin 
<c  my  eternal  sabbath.  My  eternal  sabbath  shall  take  its 
"  beginning  from  thy  sabbath.  I  am  weary  of  this  life. 
«  All  my  desire  is,  that  I  may  enjoy  that  celestial  life 
*  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'?  A  while  after  he 
prayed,  saying,  «  Haste  Lord,  and  do  not  tarry.  I  am 
"  weary  both  of  nights  and  days.  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
"  that  I.  may  come  to  thee.  Break  these  eye-strings,  and 
ive  me  others.  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be 
"  with  thee.  Haste,  Lord  Jesus,  and  defer  no  longer. 
«  Go  forth,  my  weak  life,  and  let  a  better  succeed.  O 
"  Lord  Jesus,  thrust  thy  hand  into  my  body,  and  take  my 
«  soul  to  thyself.  O  my  sweet  Lord,  set  this  soul  of 
«  mine  free,  that  it  may  enjoy  her  husband."  And  when 
one  attending  him  said,  <  Sir,  let  nothing  trouble  you  j 
«  for  now  your  Lord  makes  h:>:te :'  He  said,  "  O  wel- 
u  come  news  !  "Would  to  God  my  funeral  might  be  to- 
««  morrow  !"  And.  thus  he  continued  in  a  sweet  heavenly 

frame. 
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name,  praying  to,  and  praising  GOD  till  he  quietly  re- 
signed his  spirit  to  God,  in  the  year  J  598,  and  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

His  Works  are,  "  A  Commentary  on  some  select 
Psalms,  on^the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John,  with  its  Harmony.  He  wrote  also  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  and  Galatians  •, 
an  Analysis  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  He-, 
brews,  with  respect  to  Effectual  Calling." 
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"HIS  eminent  English  divine  was  author  of  a  famous 
work,  entitled,  The   Laws  of  Ecclesiastial  Po- 


I 

iiTY,  and  was  born  at  Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
year  J  553,  or,  as  Wood  says,  about  the  time  of  Easter 
A.  D.  1554.  His  parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  him 
for  a  trade  :  But  his  schoolmaster  at  Exeter  prevailed  with 
them  to  continue  him  at  school,  assuring  them,  that  his 
natural  endowments  and  learning  were  both  so  remarka- 
ble, that  he  must  of  necessity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that 
GOD  would  provide  him  some  patron,  who  would  free 
them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  about  him.  Accord- 
ingly, his  uncle  John  Hooker,  who  was  then  chamber- 
lain of  the  town,  began  to  regard  him  ;  and.  being  known 
to  the  excellent  bishop  Jewel,  made  a  visit  to  that  prelate 
at  Salisbury  soon  after,  and  <  besought  him,  for  charity's 
4  sake,  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his, 
*  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar  ;  but  the  estate 
'  of  his  parents  was  so  narrow,   that  they  were  unable  to 

<  give  him  the  advantage  of  learning ;  and  that  the  bishop 
4  therefore  would   become   his    patron,   and  prevent  him 

<  from  being  a   tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remark- 

<  able  hopes.'  Bishop  Jewel  examined  -into  the  merits  of 
the  boy,  found  him  to  be  what  the  uncle  had  represented 
him,  and  took  him  henceforward  under  his  protection  and 
-care.  He  got  him  admitted,  in  the  year  1567,  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus  Christ i- college  in  Oxford,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  him  ;  which,  with  the  contributions  of  his 
'incle,  afforded  him  a  very  comfortable  subsistence. 
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In  the  year  1571,  Hooker  lost  his  generous  patron  bishop 
Jewel,  i  with  his    pension  ;  however,  the   divine 

pfovi  lence  raised  him  up  two  other  patrons,  in  Dr  Cole, 

n  president  of  the  college,  and  the  great  Dr  Edwyrt 
S  tndys,  bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York.  To  the  latter  of  these  bishop  Jewel  had  recom- 
mended him  so  effectually,  a  little  before  his  death,  that, 
though  a  Cambridge-man  himself,  he  immediately  resolved 
his  sen  Edwyn  to  Oxford,  to  be  pupil  to  Mr 
Hooker,  who  was  but  very  little  older:  For,  said  he,  <  I 
1  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him  learn- 
*  ing  by  instruction,  and  virtue  by  example.'  Mr  Hooker 
had  also,  at  the  same  time,  another  considerable  pupil, 
namely,  Mr  George  Cranmer,  grand-nephew  to  the  famous 
archbishop  and  martyr ;  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Mr 
Sandys,  he  cukivated  a  strict  and  lasting  friendship.  In 
the  year  1577,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college;  and 

ut  two  years  after,  being  a  good  master  of  the  oriental 
languages,  he  was  appointed  deputy- professor  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  in  the  room  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  dis- 
ordered in  his  senses.  In  the  year  1581,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  -,  and  soon  after  being  appointed  to  preach  at 
St  Paul's  Cross  in  London,  was  drawn  into  a  most  extra- 
ordinary marriage  ;  "Which,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  will  here  give 
the  particulars  of,  as  they  are  related  by  Mr  Walton. 

There  was,  it  seems,  then  belonging  to  the  church  of 
St  Paul's,  a  house  called  the  Shunamite's  house,  set  apart 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  preachers  at 
St  Paul's  Cross,  two  days  before,  and  one  day  after  the 
sermon.  That  house  was  then  kept  by  Mr  John  Church- 
man, formerly  a  substantial  draper  in  Watling-street,  but 
now  reduced"  to  poverty.  Mr  Walton  says,  that  Mr 
Churchman  was  a  person  of  virtue,  but  he  cannot  say 
quite  so  much  of  his  wife.  To  this  house  Mr  Hooker 
c.ime  from  Oxford  so  wet   and  weary,  that  he  was  afraid 

hould  not  be  aide  to  perform  his  duty  the  Sunday 
following:  However,  Mrs  Churchman  nursed  him  so 
well,  that  he  presently  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of 
his  journey.  For  this,  he  was  very  thankful  ;  so  much 
indeed,  tint,  as  Mr  Walton  expresses  it,  he  thought  him- 

bounU  in  conscience  to  believe   all  she   said:  So  the 

I  man  came  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  <  that  he  had  a 
4  very  tender  constitution  •,  and  that  it  was  best  for  him 
i  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him  ;  such 
',  a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 

«  com-* 
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*  .comfortable  ;  and  such  a  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
<  vide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry.'  Mr  Hooker 
not  considering,  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,  and  fearing  no 
guilt,  because  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  chuse 
a  wife  for  him ;  promising,  upon  a  fair  summons,  to 
return  to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did 
in  that  or  the  year  following.  Now,  says  "Walton,  the 
wife  provided  for  him  was  her  own  daughter  Joan,  who 
brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion  :  And,  for  her 
conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's  which  Solomon 
compares  to  a  dripping  house' 5  that  is,  says  Anthony 
Wood,  she  was  «  a  clownish  silly   woman,  and   withal   a 

*  mere  Xantippe.' 

Mr  Hooker,  now  driven  from  his  college,  remained 
without  preferment,  and  supported  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1584*,  when  he  was 
presented  by  John  Cheny,  Esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  led  an  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  life  with  his  wife  Joan.  In  this  situation, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  two  friends  and  pupils  Sandys 
.and  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his  k  •  I, 
tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep  in  a   ceo  eld  : 

Which  he  said  he  was  then  forced  to  do,  ■  is  ser- 

vant was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  in  some 
of  the  household  business.  When  the  servant  returned  aid 
released  him,  his  two  pupils  attended  him  to  his  house, 
where  their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet  company, 
which  was  presently  denied  them  \  for  poor  Hooker  was 
called  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome 
was  so  like  this,  that  they  stayed  but  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, which  was  long  enough  to  discover  and  pity  -heir 
tutor's  condition.  At  their  return  to  Loudon,  Mr  Sandys 
acquainted  his  father  with  Mr  Hooker's  deplorable  state  ; 
who  thereupon  entered  so  heartily  into  his  concerns,  that 
he  got  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Temple,  A.  D.  1  585. 
This  though  a  considerable  preferment,  was  not  so  suitable 
to  Mr  Hooker's  temper,  as  the  retirement  of  a  living  in  the 
country,  where  he  might  be  free  from  noibe  :  Nor  did  he 
accept  of  it  without  some  reluctance.  At  the  time  when 
Mr  Hooker  was  chosen  master  or  the  Temple,  one  Mr 
Walter  Travers  was  afternoon-lecturer  there  ;  a  man  of 
learning  and  worth,  but  ordained  by  the  presbytery  at 
Antwerp,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  government. 
Mr  Travers  had  some  hopes  of  setting  up  this  govern- 
ment in  the  Temple,  and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  to 

4  be 
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::istcr  of  it  j  but,  not  succeeding,  he   did   not  behave 
•  generously   to  Mr  Hooker,  but  opposed   him  by  his 
:   many  of  which  were,  perhaps  unadvisedly  con- 
ring  the  time,  about   the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  ;  insomuch  that  they  constantly  withstood  each 
r  to  the  face :  For  as  somebody  said  pleasantly,  *  The 
<  forenoon  sermon   spake  Canterbury,   and   the  afternoon 
:.'     The  opposition  became  so  visible,  and  the  con- 
sequence; so  dangerous,  especially  in  that  place,  that  arch- 
b; -'  op  Whitgift  caused  Mr  Travers  to  be  silenced  by  the 
h  gli  commission  court.     Upon  that,  Mr  Travers  prescnt- 
lis  supplication  to  the  privy-coifncil,  which  being  witfc- 
.  he  made  it  public.     This  obliged  Mr  Hooker 
to  publish  an  answer,  which  was  inscribed  to  the  archbishop 
and  procured  him    as   much   reverence  and  respect  from 
,  as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.     In  order 
fore  to  undeceive  and   win   these,   he   entered  upon 
famous  work  "  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
and  laid  the   foundation  and  plan  of  it,   while   he  was  at 
the  Temple.     But    he  found   the  temple   no   fit  place  to 
finish  what  he  had  there  designed  :  And  therefore  intreated 
the  archbishop  to  remove  him  to  some  quieter  situation  in 
the  following  letter. 
«  My  Lord, 
«  When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my 
"  college,  yet  I   found   some    degree   of  it   in   my   quiet 
"  country  parsonage.     But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and 
<v  oppositions  of  this  place  ;  and   indeed  God  and  nature 
"  did  not  intend  me  for   contentions,   but   for  §tudy  and 
M  quietness.      And,  nvf  lord,  my  particular  contests  here 
<s  with    Mr   Travers    have     proved    the    more    unplea- 
u  sant    to    me,    because    I  believe    him    to    be  a  good 
"  man;    and    that    belief    hath    occasioned    me  to  exa- 
44  mine    mine    own  conscience  concerning   his  opinions. 
u  And   to   satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  tire  holy  Scrip- 
"  ture,  and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
"  the   conscience  of   him,    and  others  of  his  judgment, 
"  ought  to  be   so  far  complied  with  by  us,  as  to  alter  our. 
i(  frame   of  church  government,  our   manner    of    God's 
"  worship,    our  praising   and    praying   to   him,  and   our 
*<  established  ceremonies,   as   often   as   their  tender  con- 
<c  sciences  shall  require  us.      And,  in  this  examination,  I 
«'  have  not  only   satisfied   myself,   but  have  begun  a  trea- 
"  tise,  in  which  I  intend   the  satisfaction  of  others,  by  2 
«  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ec- 
i<  qlesiastical  polity, — But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able 

«  to- 
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*«  to  finish  what  I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into 
«  some  quiet  parsonage*  where  I  may  see  God's  blessings 
"  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread 
"  in  peace  and  privacy :  A  place,  where  I  may,  without 
"  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
**  that  great  account,  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last 
"  day  to  the  God  of  all  spirits/' 

Upon  this  application,  he  was  presented,  A.  D.  1591, 
to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire  *,  and,  on  the  17th 
of  July  the  same  year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in 
the  church  of  Sarum,  of  which  he  was  also  made  sub- 
dean.  At  Boscomb  he  finished  four  books,  which  were 
entered  into  the  register  book  at  Stationers'  Hall,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  A.  D.  1592,  but  not  printed  till  the  year 
I594.  In  the  year  1595,  he  quitted  Boscomb,  and  was 
presented  by  O.  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishops-Bourne 
in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  it  would  not  be  doing  proper  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  man,  were  we  to  conclude  his  life  in  this 
summary  manner  3  and  therefore  we  shall  insert  some  ex- 
tracts from  old  Isaac  Walton's  account  of  him,  from  which 
the  foregoing  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

«  This  parsonage  of  Bourne,  is  from  Canterbury  three 

*  miles,   and   near   to   the   common  road  that  leads  from 

*  that  city  to  Dover ;  in  which  parsonage  Mr  Hooker  had 

*  not  been  twelve  months,  but  his  books,  and  the  inno- 
s  cency  and  sanctity  of  his  life  became  so  remarkable, 

*  that  many  turned  out  of  the  road,   and  others  (scholars 

*  especially)  went  purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life 
6  and  learning  were  so  much  admired  ;  and  alas  !  as  cur 
(  Saviour  said   of  St   John   Baptist,    What  went  they  out 

*  to  see  !  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  jine  linen  ?  no,  in- 
«  deed ;    but    an    obscure    harmless    man  ;    a   man    in 

poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or 
c  canonical  coat;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and 
yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  his  body 
worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  study  and  holy  mortifica- 
tions ;  his  face  full  of  heat-pimples,  begot  by  his  in- 
activity and  sedentary  life-  And  to  this  true  character 
of  his  person,  let  pie  add  this  of  his  disposition  and  be- 
haviour ;  God  and  nature  blest  him  with  so  great  a 
bashfulness,  that  as,  in  his  younger  days,  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither 
then,  nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever  willingly  Jook  any 
man  in  the  face  :  And  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a 
nature,  that  his  poor  parish  clerk   and   he   did    never 

6  talk 
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«  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  off  at  the  same 

<  time  ;   and   to  this   may  be  added,  that  though  he  was 

<  not  purblind,   yet  he  was  short,  or  weak-sighted  ;  and 

*  where  he  fixt  his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon, 
«  there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended  ;  and  the  reader 
c  has  a  liberty  to  believe  that  "his  modesty  and  dim-sight 
«  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs  Churchman 
«  to  choose  a  wife  for  him. 

<  Mr  Hooker  here  gave  a  holy  valediction  to  all  the 
«  allurements  of  earth ;  possessing   his  soul  in  a  virtuous 

*  quietness,    which    he    maintained    by    constant    study, 

<  prayers,  and  meditations  :  His   use  was  to  preach  once 

<  every  Sunday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to  catechise  after  the 

<  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer  :  His  sermons  were 
«  neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a  grave  zeal, 

<  and  an  humble  voice  :  His  eyes  always  fixt  on  one  place, 
«  to  prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering ;  insomuch, 
«  that  he  seemed  to  study  as  he  spake ;  the  design  of  his 
4  sermons  (as  indeed  of  all  his  discourses)  was  to  shew 

*  reasons  for  what  he  spake  :  And  with  these  reasons  such 

<  a  kind  oi  rhetoric,  as  did  rather  convince  and  persuade, 
«  than  frighten  men.  Studying  not  so  much  for  matter, 
«  (which  he  never  wanted)  as  for  apt  illustration,  to  in- 
4  form  and  teach  his  unlearned  hearers  by  familiar  exam- 
«  pies,  and  then  m  n  better  by  convincing  applica- 
«  tions';   never  labouring  by  hard    words,    and    then    by 

<  needless  distinctions   and   subdistinctions  to  amuse  his 

<  hearers^  and  get  glory  to  himself:  But  glory  only  to 
«  God.  Which  intention  he  would  often  say,  "  was  as 
«  di  m  a  preacher,  as  an  artificial  from  a  natural 
«  beauty." 

{  He  never  failed   on  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember- 
'  week,  to  give   notice  of  it  to  his  parishionei  sua'd- 

<  ina   them   both   ^o  fast,   and  then  to  double  their  deyo- 

*  tions,  for  a  learned  and  pious  clergy,   but   especially  for 

*  the  last  •,  saying  often,  "  That  the  life  of  a  pipus  cler- 
'*<  gyman   was   visible   rhetoric,   and    so   convincing,    that 

*■*  the  most  godless  men  (though  they  would  not  deny 
<{  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  lusts)  did  yet 
'**  secretly  wish  themselves  like  those  of  the  strictest  lives." 

*  And  to  what  he  persuaded  others,  he  added  his  own  ex- 
«  ample  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  did  usually  every  Em- 

*  her  week,  take  from  the  parish  clerk  the  key  of  the 
6  church   door ;   into   which  place  he  retired   every  day* 

*  and  locked  himself  up  for  many  hours  *,  and  did  the  like 

*  most  Fridays,  and  other  davs  of  fasting. 

«  And 
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«  And  as  he  was  watchful  and  charitable  to  the  sick,  so 
he  was  as  diligent  to  prevent  law-suits  ;  still  urging  his 
parishioners  and  neighbours,  to  bear  with  each  others 
infirmities,  and  live  in  love,  because  (as  St  John  says) 
He  that  lives  in  love,  lives  in  God,  for  God  is  love.  And 
to  maintain  this  holy  fire  of  love  constantly  burning, 
his  advice  was  to  watch  and  pray,  and  always  keep 
themselves  in  a  disposition  to  receive  the  communion, 
-and  then  to  receive  it  often  ;  for  it  was  both  a  confirm- 
ing, and  a  strengthening  of  their  graces.  This  was  his 
advice  •,  and  at  his  entrance  or  departure  out  of  any 
house,  he  would  usually  speak  to  the  whole  family, 
and  bless  them  by  name  ;  insomuch,  that  as  he  seemed 
in  his  youth  to  be  taught  of  God,  so  he  seemed  in  this 
place  to  teach  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did  by  his  walking 
with  him,  in  all  holiness  and  humility  \  mating 
day  a  step  towards  a  blessed  eternity.  And  though  1 
this  weak  and  declining  age  of  the  world,  su<  h  exa  - 
pies   are  become  barren,   and  almost  incre  pet  let 

his  memory  be  blest  with  this  true  record  a  tion,  b  ?ca  :se 
he  that  praises  Richard  Hooker,  praises  God,  wh  • 
given  such  gifts  to  men  ;  and  let  this  humble  and  af- 
fectio  nate  relation  of  him,  become  such  a  pattern  as  may 
invite  posterity  to  imitate  his  virtues.' 
Mr  Walton  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  «  In  the  year 
1600,  and  the  forty  sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  fell  into 
a  long  and  sharp  sickness,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  in 
his  passage  betwixt  London  and  Graveseiid,  irom  the 
malignity  of  which  he  never  recovered  ;  for,  till  his 
death,  he  was  not  free  from  thoughtful  days,  and  restless 
nights ;  but  a  submission  to  God's  will,  who  makes 
the  sick  man's  bed  easy,  by  giving  rest  to  his  soul,  made 
his  very  languishment  very  comfortable  :  And  yet  all 
this  time  he  was  solicitous  in  his  study,  and  said  often 
to  Dr  Sarayia,  (who  saw  him  daily,'  and  was  the  chief 
comfort  of  his  life),  "  That  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life 
*  of  God  for  any  other  reason,'  but  to  live  to  finish  his 
<  three  remaining  books  of  Polity  ;  and  then,  Lord,  let 
«  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  which  was  his  usual  expres- 
sion. And  God  heard  his  prayers,  though  he  denied  the 
benefit  of  them  as  completed  by  himself-,  and  it  is  thought 
he  hastened  his  own  death,  by  hastening  to  give  life  to 
his  books.  But  this  is -certain,  that  the  nearer  he  was  to 
his  death,  the  more  he  grew  in  humility,  in  holy  thoughts 
and  resolutions. 

i  About 
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«   About  a  month  before  his  death.,  this  good  man,  that 
«  never  knew,  or  at  least,   never  considered  the  pleasures 

*  Of  the  palate,  became  first  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  then 
4  to  have  an    aversencss   to   all  food  ;  insomuch,  that  he 

<  seemed  to  live  some  intermitted  weeks  by  the   smell  of 

*  meat  only  ;  and  yet  still  studied  and  writ.  And  now 
«  every  thing  about  him  seemed  to  tell  him,  that  his  years 

<  were  past  away  as  a  shadow,  bidding  him  prepare  to  fol- 

*  low  the  generation  of  his  fathers,  for  the  day  of  his  dis- 

<  solution   drew   near  ;    for  which   his  soul   appeared  to 

<  thirst.. 

4  In  this  time  of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days  before 
«  his  death,  his  house   was  robbed  ;  of  which,  he  having 

*  notice,  his  question  was,  "  Are  my  books  and  written 
"  papers  safe  ?"  and  being  answered,  that  they  were.    His 

*  reply  was,  "  Then  it  matters  not  ^  for  no  other  loss  can 
"  trouble  me." 

s  About  one   day   before   his   death,   Dr  Saravia,  who 

*  knew    the    very    secrets    of    his    soul    (for    they  were 

<  supposed  to  be  confessors  to  each  other)  came  to  him, 

*  and  after  a  conference  of  the  benefit,  and  safety   of  the 

*  church's  absolution,   it   was  resolved  the  doctor  should 

<  give  him  both  that  and  the  sacrament  the  cay  follow- 
«  ing.     To  which  end  the  doctor  came,  and,  after  a  short 

<  retirement  and   privacy,  they  returned  to  the  company  j 

1  then  the  doctor  gave  him,  and  some  of  those  friends 
4  that  were  with  him,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body 
4  and  blood    of    our  Lord.      Which    being    performed, 

<  the  doctor  thought  he   saw  a  reverend  gaity  and  joy  in 

<  his  face;  but  it  lasted  not  long  •,  for  his  bodily  infirmi- 

<  ties  did  return   suddenly,   and  became  more  visible,  in- 

<  sbmuch,  thai    the  doctor  apprehended    deatli   ready  to 

<  seize  him  :    Yet,  after   some  amendment,   left  him    at 

<  night,  •.  .  \e  to  return  early  the  day  following, 
«  which  he  di  I,  and  then  found  him  better  in  appearance, 
«  deep  in  contemplation,  and  not  inclinable  to  discourse  ; 

<  which  gave  the  doctor  occasion  to  require  his  pr  knt 
4  thoughts*:  ro  which  he  replied,  "That  he  was  nudi- 
4<  lating  the  number  and  nature  of  angels,  and  their 
«  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without  which,  peace 
«  could  not  be  in  heaven  •,  and  ohl  that  it  might  be  so  on 
«  earth  ["  alter  which  words,  he  said,  "  I  have  lived  to 
«  see,  that  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations  ;  and  I 
<«  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering 
*<  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account 
i*  with  God,  which  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near  :  And 

«  though 
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«  though  I  have  by  his  grace  loved  him  in  my  youth, 
«  and  feared  him  in  mine  age>  arid  laboured  to  nave  a 
<{  conscience  void  of  offence  ♦■o  him,  and  to  all  men, 
"  yet  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have 
Ci  don;:  a  e  n  abide  it  ?     A  fore,  where 

•J  1  have  failed,  Lord  shew  mercy  to  me*,  for  I  plead  nofc 
(i  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighte- 
*<  ousness,  for  his  merits  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon 
Ci  for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe  thee  a  death ; 
il  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible  *,  and  then  take  thine  own, 
tc  time,  I  submit  to  it :  Lei  not  mine>  0  Lord,  but  let  thy 
4<  will  be  done  !"  with  which  expression  he  fell  into  a  dan- 

<  gerous  slumber,  dangerous  as  to  his  recovery  ;  yet  re- 
r  cover  he  did,  but  it  was  to  speak  only  these  few  words, 
"  Good  doctor,  God  hath  heard  my  daily  petitions  ;  for 
"  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men-,  and  he  is  at  peace  with 
Ci  me  •>  and  from  which  blessed  assurance  I  feel  that  iri- 
*•'  ward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
t(  from  me."     More  he  would  have  spoken,    but  his  spi- 

<  rits   failed  him  ;  and  after  a  short  conflict  betwixt  na- 

*  ture   and   death,  a   quiet   sigh   put  a  period   to  his  last 

*  breath,  and  so  he  fell  asleep/ 

Thus  departed  this  modest,  humble,  and  candid  man 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  where  the  most 
lowly  are  the  most  highly  exalted;  He  appears,  from 
what  remains  of  him,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  Au- 
thor than  a  Preacher ;  as  one  of  the  calm  and  retired,  than 
of  the  active  and  popular.  He  seems  not  to  have  cared, 
so  that  he  possessed  grace,  holiness,  and  knowledge,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  world  beside  ;  considering  very  justlv,  that 
these  are  treasures,  and  lead  to  treasures,  which  can  nevei* 
perish,  but  which  shall  enrich  and.  chear  the  soul  to  all 
eternity. 

In  his  will,  which  was  dated  October  25,  1600,  he 
made  his  wife  Joan  sole  executrix.  By  an  inventory,  his- 
estate,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  bocks,  amounted  to 
about  one   thousand  pounds,  which   (says   Walton),   - 

*  much    more   than  he  thought  himself  worth,  and  w 

£  was  not  gotten  by  his  care,  much  less  'by  the  £Ood 
'  housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his  trusty  servant 
«  Thomas  Lane,  who  was  wiser  than  his  master  in  getting 
<  money  for  him,  and  more  frugal  than  his  mistress  in 
s  keeping  it.'  This  precious  wife  married  again  immedi- 
ately after  his  decease,  but  she  lived  not  long  enough  to  re- 
sort the  difference  of  her  second  marriage,  for  which  doubt  - 
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less  she  would  have  found  cause,  if  there  had  been  btjt 
four  months  between  Mr  Hooker's  and  her  death. 

Whatever  stress  and  value  Mr  Hooker  himself  might 
put  upon  his  books  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  he  could 
not  put  a  greater  upon  them,  than  almost  every  body  else 
has  done.  'I  hey  have  been  admired  for  the  soundness  of 
reasoning  which  runs  through  them,  and  the  prodigious 
extent  of  learning  they  every  where  discover :  And  the 
Author  has  universally  acquired  from  them  the  honourable 
titles  of  *  the  judicious'  and  <  the  learned.',  When 
K.  James  I.  came  out  of  Scotland,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  archbishop  Whitgift 
for  his  friend  Mr  Hooker,  from  whose  books  of  "  Eccle- 
«  siastical  Polity"  he  had  so  much  profited ;  and  beirfg 
informed  by  the  archbishop,  that  he  died  a  year  before  the 
queen,  he  expressed  the  greatest  disappointment  and  the 
deepest  concern.  K.  Charles  I.  it  is  well  known,  earnestly 
recommended  the  reading  of  Mr  Hooker's  books  to  his 
son  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  and  esteem,  by  all  who  have  any  regard  to 
sound  reasoning  and  good  learning.  An  anecdote  is  pre- 
served  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  which  shews,  that  Mr 
Hooker's  fame  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try, but  travelled  abroad  ;  and  so  far  and  so  loudly,  that 
it  reached  even  the  ears  of  the  pope  himself.  Cardinal 
Allen  and  Dr  Stapleton,  though  both  in  Italy  when  his 
books  were  published,  were  yet  so  affected  with  the  fame 
of  them,  that  they  contrived  to  have  them  sent  for  ;  and 
after  reading  them,  are  said  to  have  told  the  pope,  then 
Clement  VIII:  that  <  though  his  holiness  had  not  yet  met 

<  with   an  English  book,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whose 

<  writer  deserved  the  name    of   an  author,  yet  there  now 

<  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  so  they  did  not  doubt 
«  it  would   appear   to    his   holiness,  if  it   was  in   Latin  j 

*  which  was,  that  a  poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ 

<  four  such  books  of  Law  and  Church  Polity,  in  so  ma- 
«  jestic  a  style,  and  with  such  clear  demonstrations  of 
«  reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with 

*  any  thing  that  exceeded  him.'  This  begetting  in  the 
pope  a  desire  to  know,  the  contents,  Dr  Stapleton  read  to 
him  the  first  boo;,  in  Latin  ;  upon  which  the  pope  said, 
«  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched 
«  into ;  nothing  is  too  hard  for  his  understanding.  This 
«  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  Author.  His  books 
4  will  get  reverence  by  age  j  for  there  is  in  them  such 

<  seeds 
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»  seeds  of  eternity,  that,  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall 
(  continue  tilt  the  last  lire  shall  devour  all  learning  :'  All 
which,  whether  the  pope  said  it  or  no,  may  possibly  be 
strictly  true  of  the  books  themselves. 

His  Works.  Besides  the  eight  books  of  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  and  his  "  Answer  to  Mr  Traver's  Supplication," 
there  are  some  "  Sermons"  of  Mr  Hooker's  in  being, 
which  of  late  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  the  vo- 
lume of  his  works  in  folio. 


0 
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(F  this  excellent  person,  we  have  no  remains,  but  a 
short  account  of  his  death,  which  was  so  truly  ex- 
emplary and  edifying,  that  we  cannot  but  present  it  to 
our  Readers.  We  suppose  this  event  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1600. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  called  for  the  bible,  saying, 
"  Come,  O  come  *,  death  approaches  ;  Let  us  gather  some 
«  flowers  to  comfort  this  hour." 

And  turning  with  his  own  hand  to  Romans  viii.  he 
gave  me  the  book,  says  Mr  Leigh,  and  bade  me  read  : 
And  at  the  end  of  every  verse  he  would  have  a  pause  ;  and 
then  gave  the  sense  to  his  own  comfort,  but  more  to  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  his  friends,  Pity  it  is,  that  we  Inve 
not  what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  and  that  some  of  his 
writings  are  kept  from  the  public  view,  having  conti- 
nued his  meditations  on  Romans  viii.  thus  read  to  him  for 
two  hours  or  more,  on  a  sudden  he  said, — «  O  stay  your 
«<  reading.  What  brightness  is  this  I  see  ?  Have  you 
"  lighted  up  any  candies  ?"  To  which,  says  Mr  Leigh, 
I  answered, — «  No  :  It  is  the  sun-shine  •/  for  it  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  a  clear  summer's  evening.) — "  Sun-shine  ! 
«  (said  he)  Nay,  my  Saviour's  shine. — Now  farewell 
a  world  *,  v/elcome  heaven.  The  day-star  from  on  high 
«  hath  visited  my  heart.  O  speak  it  when  I  am  gone, 
«  and  preach  it  at  my  funeral  ,  God  dealeth  famili- 
"  arly  with  .tan.  I  feel  his  mercy  •,  I  see  his  ma- 
"  jesty  ;  "whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  t.capmtt  telly 
i(  God  knoweth  :  But  I  see  things  that  are  unutterable."  — 
Thus  ravished  in  spirit,  he  roamed  towards  heaven  with 
*    cheerful    look,     and    soft     sweet    voice-,    but ,  what 
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he  said  we  could  not  conceive.  At  last,  shrinking  down, 
he  gave  a  sigh  with  these  words :  "  Ah,  yet  it  will  not 
«  be.     My  sins  keep  me  from  my  God."    . 

Thus  that  evening,  twice  rising,  and  twice  falling, 
with  the  sun  •,  in  the  morning  following,  he  rose  never  to 
fall  •,  when  again  raising  himself,  as  Jacob  did  upon  his 
*  lit",  he  shut  up  his  blessed  life  with  these  blessed  words  : 
«  O  what  a  happy  change  shall  I  make  !  From  death  to 
«'  life  !  From  sorrow  to  solace  !  From  a  factious  world 
"  to  a  heavenly  being  1  O  my  dear  brethren,  sisters,  and 
«  friends,  it  pitieth  me  to  leave  you  behind.  Yet  re- 
«  member  my  death  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  what  I  now 
«  feel,  I  hope  you  shall  find  ere  you  die,  that  God  doth 
«  and  will  deal  familiarly  with  men.  And  now,  thou 
"  fiery  chariot,  that  earnest  down  to  fetch  up  Elijah, 
"  carry  me  to  my  happy  hold.  And  all  ye  blessed  angels, 
"  who  attended  the  soul  of  Lazarus  to  bring  it  up  to  hea- 
"  ven,  bear  me,  O  bear  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  best  Be- 
"  loved.  Amen9  Amen.  Comey  Lord  Jesus  ;  come  quickly.'" 
And  so  he  fell  asleep. 
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DEAN  OF  ST  PAUL's. 
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LEXANDER  NOWEL,  or  Nowell,  a  learned  divine- 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Nowell  of  Great-Meerley  in  Lancashire,  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  at  Read,  in  that  county,  in  151 1.  At  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  was  admitted  in  Brazen-nose-college  in  Oxford, 
where  making  great  progress  in  grammar,  logic,  and  phi- 
losophy, he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  May  29, 
1536,  and  that  of  master  June  10,  1540.  Before  he  took 
this  last  degree  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
grew  very  famous  for  piety  and  learning,  and  for  his  zeal 
in  promoting  the  Reformation  of  religion.  In  the  reign 
of  K.  Edward  VI.  and  perhaps  before,  he  kept  a  school 
in  Westminster,  wherein  he  trained  the  youth  up  in  Prote- 
stant principles.  He  was  an  allowed  Preacher  by  licence 
from  that  king,  about  the  year  1550  ;  and,  December  5, 
1551,  was  installed  prebendary  of  Yfestminster.  In  the 
first  parliament  of  Q-  Maty  I.  at  Westminster,  he  was  re- 
turned 
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turned  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Portpigham,  alias  "Westlooe, 
in  Cornwall  ;  but  his  election  was  declared  void,  because, 
as  he  was  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and,  by  virtue  of 
that,  had  a  voice  in  the  convocation-house,  therefore  he 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Being 
a  noted  Protestant,  he  was  marked  ou  ,  with  some  other 
eminent  divines,  for  a  sacrifice  to  popish  persecution  in 
that  bloody  reign  j  had  not  Mr  Francis  Bowyet,  after- 
wards sheriff  of  London  in  1577,  rescued  him  from  the 
danger,  and  safely  conveyed  him  beyond  sea.  Pie  with- 
drew to  Frankfort  with  the  rest  of  the  English  exiles  ;  and 
joining  himself  to  the  episcopal  church  there,  subscribed, 
among  the  rest,  to  the  discipline  they  established.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  subscribers  to  an  excellent  letter,  sent  from 
Frankfort  to  the  discontented  English  exiles  at  Geneva, 
dated  the  third  of  January,  1559*.  Upon  the  death  of 
O.  Mary,  and  accession  of  O.  Elizabeth,  he  was  the  first 
of  our  Protestant  exiles  that  returned  to  England  :  And 
soon  after  obtained  many  and  considerable  preferments. 
For,  January  1,  1559-60,  he  was  presented  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex,  which  he  resigned  the  year  follow- 
ing :  And,  June  '21,  was  made  the  first  canon  of  the  se- 
venth stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster.  But 
this  he  quitted  again,  upon  his  being  elected  dean  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  November  17,  15C0.  The 
third  of  December  ensuing,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  Wildland  in  the  same  church  :  And  December  28,  1562, 
to  the  rectory  of  Hadham  in  Hertfordshire.     Thus  oxuiet!v 


*  In  that  letter  are  theie  moderate  and  pacific  exprefiions. — *  For  cere- 
monies  to  c«ntende  (where  it  shall  lye  neither  in  your  hands  or  oures 
to  appoint  what  they  {hall  lie,  bin  in  Cache  mennes  wifdomes  as  fhali  be 
appointed  to  the  devifmg  off  the  lame,  and  whiche  fllall  be  reeeyved  by- 
common  confent  off  the  parliament)  it  ihal  be  to  fmall  piirpos.  But  we 
tmfle  that  bothe  true  religion  fhali  be  reftored,  and  that  we  (hall  not  he 
burhened  with  unprofitable  ceremonies.  And  therefore,  as  we  purpos 
to  fubmit  oure  felves  to  fuch  orders,  as  fhali  he  eftablifhed  by  authorities 
beinge  not  of  themielvts  wicked,  ib  we  would  wfne  yow  willingly  tu> 
do  the  fame.  For,  whereas  all  the  Reformed  churches  differ  amonge 
themselves  in  divers  ceremonies,  and  yet  agree  in  the  unitie  of  doctrine  : 
We  fe  no  inconvenience  if  we  ufe  fome  ceremonies  divers  from  them,  so 
that  we  agree  in  the  chief  points  of  our  religion.  Notwithfrandioge,  if 
anie  fhai  be  intruded,  that  fhai  be  ori.-.niivc,  we,  Upon  juite  conference 
and  deliberation  upon  the  fame  at  oure  mettinge  with  yow  in  England, •; 
^whiche  we  trufie  by  God's  grace,  will  be  fhortly)  wil  brotherly  join:; 
with  yow  to  be  sewters  for  the.  Reformation  and  abolifhinge  o'i  the  fame. 
In  the  meane  ieaibn,  let  us  with  one  harte  and  mind  cal  to  the  Almigh- 
tie  God,  that  of  his  infinit  mercie,  he  will  flni*h.e  una  eftabli&he  thai; 
worke  that  he  hathe  be  on  in  oure  comt>  i.-..' 

Vol.  II.  "*  U  settled 
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settled  again   in  his  own  country,  he  became  a  frequent 
and    painful   preacher,   and   a   zealous   writer   against  the 
English   catholics   that   had   fled   out  of  the  kingdom  •,    as 
will  appear   in   the  sequel.     For  thirty  years  together  he 
preached  the  first  and  last  sermons  in  the  time  of  Lent  be- 
fore  the   queen,   wherein  he   dealt    plainly  and  faithfully 
with  her,  without  dislike  ;  only  at  one  time  speaking  less 
reverently  of  the    sign   of  the   cross,    she  called  aloud  to 
him   from  her  closet  window,  commanding  him  to  retire 
from   that   ungodly   digression,   and  to  return  to  his  text. 
At  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Parker,  he  was  cho- 
sen prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  in  1 562, 
when  the  articles  of  religion  were  settled.     In  1564-,  when 
the  debates  ran  high  between  the  churchmen  and  puritan? 
about   the  use   of  the  garments,  dean  Nowell  appears  to 
have  been  moderate  upon   that  subject.     For  he  was  for 
the  general  using   of  them,  but   with  a  protestation,  that 
ere  desirable,  these  chiFerences  of  garments  were  taken? 
/.     In  the    year    1572,   he   founded   a  free-school  at 
.lieton,  in  his  native  county  of  Lancashire,  for  teach- 
ing the  then   rude   inhabitants  the  principles  of  learning 
and  true  religion,     lie   was  one  of  those  learned  divines*, 
who  hack,  in  1581,  some  conferences  with  Edmund  Cam- 
phn  in  the  tower,  which  were  published  in  1589. 

August  20,  15S8,  he  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  for  the  deliverance  from  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada •,  when  lie  exhorted  his.  audience,  to  give  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  that  great  mercy.  Having  soon 
after  resigned  his  prebend  of  Wildland,  he  was  collated y 
November  1  1,  15S8,  to  that  of  Tottenhail,  which  he  kept 
as  long  as  he  lived.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1589,  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Hadham  -,  and,  April  28, 
1594,  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor.  September  6,  1 595, 
he  was  elected  principal  of  Brazen-nose-college  in  Oxford^, 
and,  October  1st  following,  actually  created  doctor  in  divi- 
nity, with  allowance  of  seniority  over  all  the  doctors  then 
in  the  university,  not  only  in  regard  of  his  age,  but  of 
his  dignity  in  the  church.  He  resigned  his  place  of  prin- 
cipal December  14-,  1595.  After  having  arrived  to  the 
long  and  uncommon  age  of  ninety,  and  enjoyed  to  the 
last  a  perfect  use  of  his  senses  and  faculties,  he  departed 
this  life  February  13,  1601-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  within  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul. 
Soon  after,  a  comely  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave, 
with  a  Latin  epitaph.  He  was  so  fond  of  fishing,  that  his 
picture,  kept  in  Brazen-nose-college,  Oxford,  represents 

him 
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liim  surrounded  with  hooks,  lines,  and  other  apparatus  of 
that  sort.  He  gave  an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  Brazen-nose-college  :  And  was  also  a  benefactor  to 
St  Paul's  school. 

He  was,  in  the  time  he  lived,  a  very  learned  man  ; 
reckoned  an  excellent  divine,  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
heads  of  our  church.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  great 
and  exemplary,  especially  if  they  had  any  thing  of  a  scho- 
lar in  them  ;  and  his  comfort  to  the  afflicted  either  in  body 
or  mind  was  very  extensive. 

His  Works.  His  controversies  were  entirely  with  the 
Papists.  The  first  piece  he  published,  was  against  Tho- 
mas Dorman,  B.  D.  sometime  fellow  of  New-College,  Ox- 
ford, who  had  written  a  bock  against  some  part  of  bishop 
Jewel's  challenge,  and  entitled  it,  A  Proufe  of  Certain 
Articles  in  Religion  denied  by  Mr  Jewell ;  [viz.  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  and  the  mass.]  Antwerp,  1564,  Mr  Now- 
ell's  answer,  therefore,  was  "  A  Reproof  of  a  Book  inti- 
tuled, A  Proufe  of  certain  Articles  in  Religion,  denied 
by  Master  Jewell,  set  forth  by  Thomas  Dorman,  B.  D. 
London,  1.565,  4-to.  Dorman  replying,  in  a  Disproufe  of 
Nowell's    Reproufe.     Mr   Nowell   vindicated  himself,  in 

II.  A  Reproof  of  Mr  Dorman's  Proof  continued,  with 
a  Defence  of  the  chief  Authority  of  Princes,  as  well  in 
causes  Ecclesiastical  as  Civil,  within  their  Dominions,  by 
Mr   Dorman   maliciously    impugned.     Lond.    1566,   4to. 

III.  He  published  A  Confutation  as  well  of  Mr  Dormant 
last  Boke,  intituled,  A  Disproufe,  &c.  as  also  of  D. 
Sanders's  Causes  of  Transubstantiation,  by  Alexander 
Nowell.  Whereby  our  Countrymen  (especially  the  simple 
and  unlearned)  may  understande  howe  shamefully  they 
are  abused  by  those  and  like  Bokcs,  pretended  to  be  writ- 
ten for  their  Instruction.  Lond.  1.567,  4to.  Besides 
some  controversial  pieces,  he  published  a  catechism,  very 
much  esteemed,  which  he  was  put  upon  composing  by 
secretary  Cecil,  and  other  great  men  in  the  nation  j  on 
purpose  to  stop  a  clamour  raised  amongst  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, that  the  Protestants  had  no  principles.  When  it 
was  finished,  the  Dean  sent  it  with  a  dedication  to  secre- 
tary Cecil.  The  convocation,  that  met  in  1562,  did  it  so 
much  honour,  as  diligently  to  review,  and  interline  it  in 
some  places  *,  and  unanimously  to  approve  and  allow  it  as 
their  own  book,  and  their  professed  doctrine.  After  those 
corrections,  the  Dean  caused  a  fair  copy  of  it  to  be  taken. 

2  whieli 
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which  he  sent  to  secretary  Cecil ;  not  in  his  own  name  a* 
afore,  but  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  the  convocation,  as 
their  book  :  And,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  secretary's  hands 
above  a  year,  he  returned  it  to  the  Author  with  some  learned 
man's  notes,  probably  bishop  Ponet's.  At  length,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  two  archbishops,  it  was  first  printed  and 
published  in  1570,  under  this  title,  IV.  Christians  Pietatis 
prima  Institutio  ;  ad  mum  Scholar  urn  Latine  script  a.  Lond. 
4to.  reprinted  very  often  since,  and  translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Norton.  Lond  1/7 1,  4to.  and  into  Greek  by 
William  Whitaker.  Lond.  1575.  Mr  Strype  informs  us, 
that  this  catechism  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  one 
set  forth  a  month  or  two  before  K.  Edward  the  Vlth's 
death,  and  licensed,  and  recommended  by  that  king's 
lett;  r  prefixed  to  it,  "We  may  conclude,  that  this  first: 
catechism  was  also  composed  by  Mr  Noweil ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  his  great  reputation  would 
have  published  it,  as  his  own,  after  it  had  undergone  some 
corrections  and  alterations,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
of  his  own  composition.  Several  years  after,  it  was  in 
so  great  esteem,  that  bishop  Cooper,  in  his  Admonition  to 
the  People   of  England,   gives  this  high   character  of  it. 

*  For  a  catechism,  I  refer   them   to   that  which  was  made 

*  by   the   learned   and   godly  man,   Mr   Noweil,  dean   of 

*  Paul's,  received  and  allowed  by  the  church  of  England, 
4  and  very  fully  grounded  and  established  on  the  word  of 

*  God.  There  may  you  see  all  the  parts  of  true  religion 
<  received,  the  difficulties  expounded,  the  truth  declared, 
«  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  rejected.'  V. 
Dean  Noweil  published  also  a  lesser  catechism,  which  ho 
entitled,  Catechismus  parvus,  Pueris  primum,  qui  ediscatury 
propwendus  in  Scholis  ;  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Lond.  1574, 
8vo.  Translated  into  English,  Lond.  1587,  8vo.  and  after- 
wards into  Llebrew.  VI.  A  Letter  of  his  is  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  archbishop  Parker's  life,  by  J.  Strype. 
And  he  is  said  in  the  same  life,  to  have  composed  a  homily 
on  account  of  the  plague  in  15C4." 
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J  EARNING  to  grace  is  a  useful  handmaid,  and  by 
'*-J  no  means  to  be  contemned,  particularly  not  by 
those,  who  because  they  do  not  know,  affect  to  despise 
her :  But  learning,  when  indeed  she  assumes  the  room  of 
grace,  makes  but  a  poor  and  proud  mistress,  and  instead 
of  leading  the  soul  to  GOD,  and  happiness,  turns  it  into 
the  world  after  low  and  sordid  objects.  The  great  utility 
of  learning  in  proper  subservience  is  fully  exemplified  by 
the  life  and  conduct  of  Junius,  Before  he  knew  GOD 
in  truth,  his  great  knowledge  only  led  him  to  consider 
himself:  But,  after  the  gracious  change  had  passed  upon 
him,  he  seemed  to  value  all  his  attainments  from  the  uses 
alone  to  which  they  might  be  applied  in  the  cause  of 
GOD  and  salvation. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  France,  and  was  born  at  Bo  urges  in  the  centre  of 
that  kingdom,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  154-5.  His 
.mother  had  a  most  difficult  labour ;  and  her  life,  together 
with  that  of  her  most  valuable  son,  was  for  some  time 
quite  despaired  of.  He  was  long  afterwards  so  infirm  and 
weakly,  that  his  friends  never  expected  his  continuance 
to  manhood  j  though,  as  it  proved,  he  survived  most  of 
his  family.  His  constitutional  infirmity  was  increased  by 
an  excessive  and  ov.er- weening  care  in  nursing ;  and,  at 
length,  the  morbid  matter,  either  the  cause  of  his  inces- 
sant disorders,  or  the  consequence  of  them,  terminated  in 
an  ulcer  of  the  leg,  which,  though  healed,  was  always 
affected  by  any  occurring  ailments  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  "' 

Under  a  very  kind  and  learned  father,  who  gave  him 
as  much  time  as  he  could  spare,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education.  His  parents  did  not  choose  to  venture 
.him  at  a  public  school,  on  account  of  his  weakness  and 
infirmity.  Yet,  with  all  this  weight  of  disorder,  in  his 
most  tender  age  he  discovered  great  wit  and  parts,  and  a 
.certain  hilarity  of  disposition,  which  often  created  much 
amusement,  as  well  as  expectation  to  his  friends.  He 
discovered  e^arly  a  high  sease  of  honour  and  love  of  fame, 

a  great 
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at  quickness  of  temper,  and  for  Ins  age  a  very  solid 
•nent  in  matters  which  came  before  him,  insomuch 
his  mother  used  jestingly  to  say  of  him,  «  that  he  cer- 
<■  tainly  would  be  another  Socrates.'  He  had  likewise  such 
an  invincible  modesty,  that,  throughout  his  life,  he  ap- 
peared to  common  observers  under  a  peculiar  disadvantage, 
and  could  scarce  speak  upon  the  moiit  common  subjects 
with  strangers  without  a  suffusion  in  his  countenance. 
In  this  respect  he  seems  to  have  equalled  our  famous  Mr 
Addison,  who  likewise  was  at  once  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  most  abashed  and  modest  man  of 
his  time. 

About  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Junius  quitted  the 
private  education  of  a  tender  father  for  the  public  one  of 
a  school ;  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
for  which  he  was  designed.  His  friends.,  indeed,  wished 
for  him  to  prosecute  his  fortune  at  court  ;  but  his  love  of 
learning  and  the  bashfylness  of  his  temper  soon  diverted 
that  design.  He  had  the  unhappiness  of  impetuous  and 
tyrannical  preceptors,  who,  if  his  love  of  letters  had  not 
been  uncommonly  ardent,  were  sufficient  to  have  extin- 
guibhed  it  -,  as  hath  been  too  often  the  case  in  many  others. 
The  least  fault  or  error,  which  Junius  committed  (and 
which  the  first  geniuses  in  the  world  cannot  but  commit) 
in  attaining  knowledge,  was  only  to  be  atoned  for  by 
stripes;  and  with  such  stupid  and  illiberal  severity  was 
this  conduct  pursued.,  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  boys 
of  the  age  was  often  flogged  seven  or  eigl  t  times  in  a  day, 
and  t  upon   the   ground  too  in  the  harshest  man- 

ner. Such  brutes  of"  teachers  are  fit  only  to  preside  over 
the  galley-,  or  to  discipline  miscreants  in  a  prison,  instead 
of  trainii  tender  mind  to  the  love  of  science  and 

truth  !  Yet  all  this  did  not  abate  the  ardour  of  Junius's 
mind  for  knowledge,  nor  tempt  him  once  to  disclose  his 
severe  and  barbarous  usage  to  his  friends. 

After  some  time  he  was  removed  to  Lyons  for  his  far- 
ther improvement  in  knowledge.  Here  he  had  great  lei- 
sure, and  as  many  books  as  he  could  desire,  which  he 
began  to  read  with  immense  avidity-,  not  selecting  his 
authors,  but  taking  them  indiscriminately  as  they  fell  hi 
his  way.  The  president  of  the  college,  Bartholomew  Anu- 
lus,  observing  this  wild  pursuit,  took  an  opportunity  of 
hinting  to  him  us  impropriety  and  waste  of  time,  assuring 
him,  *  that  he  would  rather  injure  than  inform  his  mind 
«  by  that  mode  of  reading ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
-'  $h0uld  have  some  proposed  end  before  his  eves  in  the 

<  course. 
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"  course  of  his  studies,  to   which  they   should  be  princi- 

*  pally  directed ;  and  that  neither  the  life  of  man,  nor  the 
«  mind  of  man,  would  suffice  for  ail  kinds  of  learning;  at 
f  once,  but  the  attempt  might   shorten   the   one  while  it 

*  only  confounded  the  other.'  This  caution  he  never  for- 
got, but  found  it  of  use  to  him  ever  afterwards 

Lyons  was  then,  as  well  as  since,  a  very  dissolute  city ; 
and  the  placing  a  raw  youth  there,  without  the  authority 
<i£  parents  or  guardians,  who  could  take  care  of  his  morals 
(as  was  the  case  with  Junius,)  was  exposing  him  to  a 
torrent  of  temptations.  Two  women,  in  particular, 
having  conceived  a  regard  for  his  person,  haunted  him 
with  oblique  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and,  forgetting 
the  modesty  of  their  sex,  pursued  him  with  their  solicita- 
tions. Whether  from  aversion  to  their  indecent  conduct, 
or  from  the  natural  bashfulness  of  his  temper,  GOD's 
providence  however  preserved  him  from  seduction  ;  and  he 
overcame  this  temptation.  But  he  fell  under  a  sad  temp- 
tation of  another  kind,  till  the  m^rcy  of  God  restored 
him.  This  evil  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright 
Atheism,  into  the  espousal  of  which  he  was  drawn  by  the 
sophistry  of  a  bad  companion,  and  his  own  indiscretion  or 
inexperience.  Junius  was  reading  Tuily's  books  upon 
Laws,  in  which  the  vile  proposition  of  Epicurus  is  cited3 

*  That  God  is   without   all  care  both  of  his  own  affairs, 

*  and  for  those  of  other  beings  V  His  evil  counsellor  had 
adopted  this  maxim,  and  by  every  argument  of  a  wicked 
wit  inculcated  it  upon  Junius.  He  had  so  inculcated  it, 
that  his  young  friend  became  rooted  in  the  principle,  and 
as  complete  an  Atheist  as  himself. 

For  more  than  a  year,  did  our  Atheist  maintain  his 
profession,  and  with  so  much  openness,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  tumult 
that  occurred  at  Lyons,  first  staggered  him  in  his  new  opi- 
nion. He  was  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  commotion  ; 
and  he  began  to  see,  that  there  was  plainly  something 
more  than  mere  chance  in  the  case,  and  something  that 
iooked  very  much  like  an  over- ruling  providence,  about 
the  same  time,  his  father,  having  been  informed  of  the 
alarming  state  of  his  son's  mind,  sent  for  him,  and 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  learning,  and  piety,  invited 
him  to  read  over  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and 
confer  with  him  upon  it.  Lie  obeyed  his  father's  direc- 
:ion  •,    and  it  pleased    GOD  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  full 

view 

*  This  paffage  is  cireel  by  Marcus,  in  Ck.  d:  hgib$s}  lib.  1. 
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of  the  abominable  notions,  which  he  had  adopted, 
first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel,  which  he  began 
upon,  was  made  the  happy  means  of  this  revolution  of 
mind  He  was  struck  with  the  dignity  of  the  expression, 
and  the  weight  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  read 
*'  part  of  the  chapter,  and  was  so  impressed  with  what  I 
11  read,  that  J  could  not  but  perceive  the  divinity  of  the 
U  subject,  and  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  scriptures, 
*c  to  surpass  greatly  all  human  eloquence.  1  shuddered  in 
"  my  body  with  horror  at  myself;  my  soul  was  astonished ; 
l(  and  I  was  so  strongly  affected  all  that  day,  that  I  scarce 
«'  knew  who,  or  what,  or  where  I  was.  ]>ut  thou,  O 
u  Lord  my  GoA,  didst  remember  me  in  thy  wonderful 
"  mercy,  and  didst  receive  a  lost  and  wandering  sheep  into 
<c  thy  flock  !  From  that  time,  when  the  I^ord  had  granted 
"  me  so  great  a  portion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  began  to 
"  read  the  bible,  and  treat  other  books  with  more  cold- 
"  ness  and  indifference,  and  to  reflect  more  .upon  and  be 
M  much  more  conversant  with  the  things  that  relate  to 
M  salvation." 

From  that  time,  the  world  and  its  pursuits  appeared 
vain  and  insipid  to  Junius  ;  and  the  things  of  GOD  and 
of  heaven  engaged  his  whole  concern.  His  father  was 
rejoiced  enough  at  the  happy  change,  but  still  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law  and  human  affairs.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  son  soared  higher  ;  and,  by  permission  and 
consent  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  of 
studying  divinity  and  the  languages,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  France.  He  was 
dismissed  with  a  supply  of  money,  sufficient  for  his  pre* 
sent  occasions  -,  and  his  father  promised  to  remit  him  in 
future,  what  might  be  necessary,  but  was  not  able  through 
the  public  commotions.  Thus  ill-provided  with  subsist- 
enc' '  ,  he  could  only  purchase  four  books  ;  and  these  were 
the  Holy  Bible,  Calvin's  Institutes,  Beza's  Confession, 
and  Cevailerius's  Hebrew  Grammar*,  which  engaged  him 
tVt  a  year.  Within  this  space,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  a  party,  who  were  making  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland,  just  when  his  little  stock  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. In  this  tour,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  Junius 
made  an  acquaintance  with  Musculus,  Haller,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr,  BuHinger,  Farel,  &c.  who  were  all  at  that  time  in 
the  cantons.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva  he  had  scarce 
any  money  left,  and  for  seven  or  eight  months  afterwards 
he  received  none  from  his  friends.  His  excessive  modesty 
d  him  to  borrow,  and  therefore  he  formed  a  scheme 

of 
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of  living  hard.  He  determined  with  himself  to  employ 
one  day  as  a  labourer  in  the  fortifications,  for  his  subsist- 
ence, the  other  to  engage  in  his  studies.  What  a  sight  ! 
to  look  upon  a  burgher  of  sordid  views  and  attainments 
wallowing  in  the  fullness  of  bread,  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  valuable  of  men,  destitute  of 
necessaries,  and  working  like  a  slave  for  this  burgher's  se- 
curity !  If  the  faith  of  Junius  had  not  been  secured  on  the 
rock,  the  devil  might  probably  have  furnished  him  with  an 
argument  from  hence  for  his  atheism,  by  which  he  has 
puzzled  tkousands. 

But  if  Providence  tried  Junius's  faith  upon  this  account, 
it  did  not  leave  him  long  without  a  testimony  of  its  care. 
For  a  countryman  of  his  was  put  in  his  way,  whose  mo- 
ther, being  left  a  widow  with  a  numerous  offspring,  had 
often  been  assisted  in  her  necessities  by  Junius's  parents ; 
and  this  man  very  gratefully  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  his  obligation  Here  indeed  was  bread  sewn 
upon  the  waters  9  and  found  again  after  many  days.  He  lodg- 
ed, he  boarded,  and  did  for  his  benefactor's  son,  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Junius,  feel- 
ing for  the  burden  and  inconveniences  which  his  grateful 
friend  chearfully  underwent  upon  his  account,  endeavour- 
ed to  make  that  burden  as  lighc  as  possible  ;  and,  out  of  a 
quick  sense  of  delicacy,  almost  wholly  abstained  from  the 
food,  procured  by  the  laborious  industry  of  his  hoist.  He 
abode  with  him  near  seven  months  ;  and,  for  four  of  the 
seven,  constantly  took  care  to  be  from  home  at  dinner- 
time, which  he  spent  in  walking,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
In- the  evening,  he  eat  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  drank  a  small 
cup  of  the  petit  vin,  or  low  wine,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  that  country,  as  beer  is  with  us  ;  and  all  this, 
that  he  might  not  be  too  chargeable  to  his  kind  benefac- 
tor. His  modesty  and  extreme  delicacy,  however,  cost 
him  dear  ;  for  by  this  over-abstemious  kind  of  life,  he  con- 
tracted a  decline,  which  almost  destroyed  his  tender  frame. 
Providence  again  interposed  in  this  emergency  -7  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and,  at  length,  by  the  remit- 
tance of  a  sum  of  money  from  his  father,  he  was  enabled 
to  adopt  a  better  regimen,  and  to  use  such  means  as  wholly 
recovered  him. 

Mr  Leigh,  in  his  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning, 
quotes  from  Junius  himself,  that  he  received  a  most  cour- 
teous entertainment  from  a  countryman  (and  perhaps  the 
countryman  above-mentioned^  in  the  time  of  his  distress, 
and  adds  another  circumstance  which  is  wholly  omitted 
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bv  Mefcbior  Adam,  and  other  biographers.  He  relates  it  in 
Junitt  i's  own  words  :  U  Here  (O  the  wonderful  wisdom 
*«  of  God  !)  my  Master  had  prepared  for  me  the  best  school 
«<  of  true  religion  I  ever  found  in  my  life.  For  God  so 
*<  wrought  upon  my  soul  by  the  ardent  and  zealous  piety 
!«  of  this  poor  good  man,  that  a  portion  of  the  same  di- 
"  vine  fervour  was  imparted  through  him  to  me  ;  while  I, 
ft  in  the  comparison,  a  very  indifferent  Christian,  was 
w  made  useful  to  him  in  the  communication  of  other 
f<  knowledge.  Upon  both  of  us,  at  one  and  the  same 
««  time,  the  Lord  bestowed  an  increase  of  his  mercy  and 
"  grace  ;  upon  my  simple  countrymen,  by  enabling  me 
i<  to  enlighten  his  head  ;  and  upon  me,  by  enabling  him 
«  to  kindle  a  flame  of  zeal  in  my  heart.' The  trans- 
parent piety,  humility,  and  modesty  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment needs  no  comment.  This  man  of  learning  had, 
through  grace,  followed  the  apostle's  rule,  and  became  a 
foci  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  ivise  indeed  ;  not  for 
the  puny  concerns  of  time  and  the  world,  but  to  everlast- 
ing salvation. 

It  being  contrary  to  the  plan  of  life,  which  Junius's 
father  had  intended,  that  he  should  study  divinity,  he 
wrote  for  him  to  return  home.  He  wished  his  son  might 
be  religious  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  preacher. 
This  reduced  Junius  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma,  out  of 
which  he  was  much  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
pious  and  learned  friend  of  his  father,  who  explained  to 
him  the  necessity  of  his  son's  remaining  longer  at  Geneva, 
for  the  sake  of  his  studies.  In  the  interim,  an  awful  pro- 
vidence determined  the  affair,  Atlssoudonin  Aquitain,  a 
murdering  banditti  set  upon  Junius's  father,  and  barbarous- 
ly bereaved  him  of  his  life  *, 

Upon 


*  On  Corpus  Chnifu  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Iffoudon,  regard- 
lei's  of  the  treaty  of  pe;ice,  that  had  been  concluded  jull  before,  com- 
iiiittid  a.thoufand  outrages  upon  the  Proteftants  ;  upon  which  Denys 
Junius  (our  Junius's  father)  received  a  commiffion,  as  counsellor  in  the 
from  the  king,  to  enquire  into  the  authors  of  the  fedition  and 
punifh  them  Denys  Junius  went  to  Iffoudon,  accompanied  only  by- 
three  lherirl  s  officers,  porting  the  red  in  various  places  before  he  entered 
the  city.  His  precautions,  howeyer,  were  of  no  ufe.  The  common  peo- 
ple gucfTe-l  the  motive  of  his  coming,  and,  feizing  the  gates,  invefted 
the  commiffioner'l  hotofe,  and  entering  by  force,  killed  D.  Junius,  threw 
his  body  out  of  the  window,  dragged  it  through  the  ftreets,  fhmg  it  to  the 
dogs,  and  publicly  forbade  it  burial.  The  king,  out  of  indignation  at  fo 
horrid  a  murder,  ordered  the  walls  of  Iftoudon  to  be  demolifhed;  but  the 
arret  was  changed,  by  I  he  ititereft  of  fome  Lords,  becaufe  the  comrnifjloner 
^ia<2  been  deemed  a  Lutheran  for  twenty-four  years. 
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Upon  this  sad  news,  Junius  had  no  heart  to  return  to 
his  country,  but  wrote  a  most  affecting  and  affectionate 
Jetter  to  his  mother,  condoling  with  her  upon  their  mutual 
loss,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to  indulge  no  anxie- 
ty upon  his  account,  because  he  was  resolved  to  be  no  bur- 
den to  her,  but  to  trust  in  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  own 
industry  for  his  future  maintenance  and  support.  In  this 
generous  and  tender  resolution,  he  took  upon  him  to  assist 
in  a  school,  under  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Geneva  ; 
where,  in  the  day-time,  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  pursued  his  own 
proper  studies  in  divinity  and  philosophy.  But  his  feeble 
constitution  could  not  endure  a  long  continuance  of  such 
unremitted  labours,  which  at  once  emaciated  his  body,  and 
tended  to  impair  his  mind. 

About  this  period,  the  head-master  of  the  school  at  Ge- 
nevadied,and  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital  succeeded  to  him. 
The  chaplainship  was  offered  to  Junius;  but  he  declined 
it,  partly  lest  it  should  hinder  his  studies,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  fix  himself  for  the  present  at  Ge- 
neva. In  the  year  1565,  however,  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp,  which  became  a  trouble* 
some  and  dangerous  situation  to  him.  The  Spaniards, 
who  then  possessed  the  Low  Countries,  were  about  to  es- 
tablish the  inquisition,  to  which  the  principal  people,  of 
Brussels  in  particular,  were  very  averse,  and  had  a  meeting- 
to  confer  upon  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  execution 
of  that  diabolical  tribunal.  To  this  meeting  our  Junius 
was  called,  and  readily  gave  his  assistance,  both  by  his 
prayers  and  advice.  Ris  wisdom  always  inclined  him  to 
moderation  ;  and  he  opposed  not  only  the  malicious  atT 
tempts  of  the  Papists,  but  the  unbridled  zeal  of  his  Protes- 
tant friends,  who  were  sometimes  disposed  to  go  lengths, 
which  neither  religion  nor  reason  could  justify.  When  he 
returned  to  Antwerp  he  published  some  "  Political  Ad- 
M  monitions,"  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Papists. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension 
of  the  author  •,  though,  it  seems,  in  this  very  paper,  lie  had 
blamed  the  intemperance  and  indiscretion  of  the  Reform- 
ed, as  well  as  condemned  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  By  the  style  and  manner*  Junius  was 
suspected  to  be  the  author,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

With  all  this  love  of  moderation,   and  his  earnest  en~ 

deavours  to  inculcate  peace  among   others,  he  could  find 

none  for  himself.     He  was  persecuted  every  where,  and 

'  encoun- 
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encountered  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  way  soever  he 
turned.     But  it  pleased  GOD  wonderfully  to  preserve  him, 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  souls.     A  rage  of  Re- 
formation (us'  an  affair  of  novelty)  among  the  mob,  not 
the  sober  zeal  of  true  religion,  over-ran  the  Low  Countries 
nbout  this  time,   and  drave   all  before  it.     The  outrageous 
multitudes  brake  into  the  churches,  and  swept  away  all  the 
images,  and   paintings,  and  every  «  rag  of  the  Whore  of 
«  Babylon,"  before  them.     All  this  was  done  with  the  fury 
of  madmen,  instead  of  the  orderly  spirit  of  Christians. 
This  conduct  displeased   Junius,   who   was  concerned  for 
the  disgrace  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  he,  by  opposing 
it;  displeased  many  among  the  Reformed-,  who  joined  with 
the  Papists   themselves   in   persecuting  him.      Wise  and 
good  councils,  opposed  to  popular  outrage  and  tumult,  are 
as  declamations  to  waves  in  a  storm,  which  drown  all 
c    sounds  by   their   own  noise,  and  dash   upon  every 
a  indiscriminately  which  resists  them.      Men  of  peace 
moderation   (and  truly   religious   men  must  be  such) 
may  expect  this  treatment   in   ail  ages.     If  they  will  not 
fuse  the  caus-e  of  a  party  with   the  rage  of  the  party  ; 
furious  partisans  will  not  thank  them  for  a  sober  ad- 
•itce  and  advice,  but   perhaps  will   be  the  first  to  con- 
demn them.      Thus  the  works  of 'the  flesh  are  mingled  with 
the  things  of  GOD,  and  are  generally  so  conducted  by  the 
devil,  as^ro  bring  a  disgrace  upon  them. 

When  Junius  afterwards  returned  to  Antwerp,  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  by  an 
ordinance  of  state,  which  enjoined,  that,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sedition,  only  two  ministers  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  there,  and  those  two  to  be  natives  of  the  country, 
should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince.  Ju- 
nius was  an  alien,  and  could  not  be  naturalized  if  he 
would. 

From  Antwerp  he  went  to  Limbourg,  but  found,  like 
the  great  apostle,  that,  wherever  he  went,  persecutions 
attended  him.  He  lost  his  library  and  all  his  goods  by  the 
removal.  His  labours  here  were  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  new  and  new  dangers  arose  upon  him  on  every 
side.  In  the  midst  of  which,  he  went  on  as  long  as  he 
could  with  any  degree  of  safety  -,  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  preserve  his  life. 

White  he  lived  here,  he  was  made  an  instrument  of  gra- 
cious relief  to  a  poor  widow,  who  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  exercised  with  spiritual  conflicts,  almost  to  despera- 
tion.     The  Papists,  imagining  that   she  was  possessed, 

plied 
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piled  her  with  exorcisms  :  Her  friends,  believing  her  mad, 
laid  on  blows  and  bonds.  She  broke  from  her  bonds,  and 
took  to  the  woods,  avoiding  the  sight  of  man,  lest  she 
should  undergo  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  discipline.  At 
length  she  was  caught,  and  brought  to  Junius,  who  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  her  disorder,  which  arose  from  the 
fear  of  perdition  :  And  this  fear  sprang  from  the  excessive 
attention  and  care  she  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  her  nine 
fatherless  children,  which  had  taken  her  off  from  all  re- 
ligious duties,  and  in  particular  from  the  mass,  which 
she  had  once  constantly  frequented.  Our  Divine,  per- 
ceiving the  disease,  recurred  to  the  bible  for  a  medicine, 
from  which  he  shewed  her  the  vain  pageantry,  idolatry, 
and  corruption  of  the  papistical  mass,  and  at  the  same 
time,  after  laying  open  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  her 
mind,  shewed  to  her,  that  her  honest  industry  in  behalf 
of  her  children  was  far  more  acceptable  to  GOD,  being 
commanded  of  him,  than  ten  thousand  idle  masses,  which 
never  were  commanded.  In  short,  he  was  enabled  to 
quiet  the  woman's  horrors,  and  to  give  that  balm  to  her 
conscience,  which  soon  dispelled  all  her  melancholy,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  those  who  had  known  her  be- 
fore. 

The  Anabaptists  and  Papists  united  to  defeat  the  great 
work,  which  GOD  enabled  Junius  to  carry  on  at  Lim- 
bourg.  With  the  former,  by  his  mild  deportment  and 
gentle  conferences,  he  prevailed  so  much,  as  to  thin  their 
numbers,  and  recover  many  of  them  to  the  truth.  He 
had  greater  opposition,  both  with  respect  to  numbers  and 
malice,  from  the  Papists.  These  raised  ail  manner  of 
false  reports  upon  his  person  and  doctrine  ;  and  some  of 
them  went  so  far,  in  folly  as  well  as  falsehood,  as  to  aver, 
that  he  was  really  cloven-footed,  and  a  monster  rather 
than  a  man.  "With  an  effrontery,  peculiar  almost  to  that 
communion, 

They  lent  this  lie  the  confidence  of  truth . 

But  their  malice  was  as  fierce,  as  their  charge  was  false 
and  foolish ;  and  so  fierce,  that  it  became  necessary  fot 
him  to  remove  from  Limbourg,  which  he  did,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg,  where  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederick  the  Third,  received  him  very 
graciously. 

After  some  time,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  fa- 
mily in  France  ;  and  from  thence  returning  to  Heidelberg, 
was  appointed   minister  of  the  church  of  Schoon.     This 

-     - 
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was  but  a  small  congregation  -,  and,  in  the  following  year* 
the  plague  appeared  among  the  people,  and  made  it  less. 
In  that  Interim,  he  was  sent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  army,  during  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of 
1568,  and  continued  his  chaplain  till  the  elector's  troops 
returned  home,  when  he  resumed  his  church,  and  conti- 
nued in  it  till  1573.  The  elector  several  times  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  chaplainship  in  the  army,  but  it  was 
5d  much  against  Junius's  inclination,  that  he  constantly 
excused  himself  from  that  service. 

He  continued  labouring,  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  the 
palatinate  till  about  the  year  1592,  and  for  some  years 
before  that  period,  had  been  engaged  with  the  learned 
Tremellius,  by  the  elector's  command,  in  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin — a  work  which  will  do 
them  honour,  as  scholars  and  divines,  to  the  end  of  time. 

About  the  year  1581,  he  had  been  appointed  divinity 
professor  of  the  university  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  he  continued 
in  that  station,  till  he  took  the  opportunity  of  revisiting 
France,  his  native  country,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  de  Bouillon.  He  was  introduced  to  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  sent  him  with  a  commission  into  Germany* 
when  he  took  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  grateful  re- 
spects to  the  elector,  and  of  resigning  in  form  his  profes- 
sor's chair. 

In  his  return  to  France,  he  passed  through  Holland, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  and  partly  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  way  and  facility  of  correspondence.  When 
he  arrived  at  Leyden,  the  university  and  the  magistracy 
cave  him  a  most  earnest  invitation  to  fix  himself  among 
them,  and  offered  him  the  divinity  chair;  which,  by  the 
permission  of  the  French  king  (who  had  been  a  Protestant, 
and  was  then  believed  to  be  one  in  disguise),  he  finally 
accepted  in  1592.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  his 
death,  filling  it  with  great  reputation  for  ten  years.  It 
was  a  station  of  labour  and  eminence ;  and  he  laboured 
in  it  by  teaching  and  writing  most  incessantly.  At  length, 
GOD  was  pleased  to  remove  this  faithful  servant,  after 
a  life  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  by  the  plague,  which  ra- 
vaged through  Holland*  and  had  just  before  carried  off  his 
wife.  He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  the  year 
1602,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  with  the  tears  of  the 
univcrsitv,  and  the  concern  of  all  good  men. 

In  his  last  hours  he  had  great  composure  and  consola- 
tion, lie  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  faith  in  the  sal- 
vation of  Jesus.     "When  the  celebrated  Francis  Gomar, 
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his  friend  and  colleague,  visited  him  near  the  end,  and 
proposed  several  scriptures  to  him  by  way  of  comfort  ^  he 
answered,  "  that  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  GOD — 
"  to  that  GOD  who  would  graciously  do  what  was  best 
"  for  him  and  for  his  own  glory."  "When  his  disorder 
permitted,  he  spent  his  remaining  moments  in  hearing 
particular  passages  of  scripture  read  to  him,  and  in  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  ardent  prayers.  And  when  his  friend 
Gomar  called  upon  him  on  a  subsequent  daV,  and  exhorted 
him,  i  that  in  his  last  extremity  he  would  draw  for  him- 
c  self  out  of   that    treasury  of  'comforts,  out   of   which 

*  he  had  so  happily  drawn   for  others  ;  and  that,  in  par- 

*  ticular,  he  would   remember    that  God   was  his  tender 

*  father  in  heaven,  ready  to  receive  him  ;  that  Christ  was* 
*' his  Saviour  ;  that  heaven  was  his   country  and    inheri- 

*  tance  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  was  a  pledge 
1  of  all  this;  that   death  was  only  the  way  to  this  heaven 

*  and  life  immortal ;  and  that  by  faith  and  hope  he  should 
4  rejoice  in  what  was  before  him  ','  Junius  very  earnestly 
answered,  "  that  he  well  remembered  and  observed  those 
"  things  which  he  had  taught  to  others ;  that  his  only 
«  confidence  and  stay  was  in  the  free  grace  of  Gcd ; 
<{  and  that  he  was  assured,  God  would  perfect  what  re- 
"  mained  concerning  his  future  salvation."  Upon  being 
asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  particular  to  say  about  his 
affairs,  he  answered,  "  that  he  would  think  but  very  littld 
u  of  perishing  things  at  that  time  ;"  and,  after  sayint* 
that  in  his  public  duties  he  had  aimed,  as  far  as  he  could, 
at  the  glory  of  GOD  and  the  good  of  men,  he  added, 
"  that  with  respect  to  all  other  things  he  entirely  com- 
C(  mitted  them  to  the  divine  Providence," 

He  was  four  times  married,  and  survived  all  his  wivesi 
He  was  deprived  of  the  first  by  the  ignorance  of  a  mid- 
wife, who  injured  her  so  much  in  labour,  that  she  lingered 
in  constant  pain  for  seven  years,  when  she  died.  H  i 
second  wife  he  lost  suddenly  by  a  fever.  The  third  died 
of  a  dropsy;  and  his  fourth  was  taken  from  him,  a  fittfc 
before  his  own  death,  by  the  plague.  He  had  a  son  and 
a  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  which  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  the  learned  John  Gerard  Vossius  •,  and  by  his  third 
wife  he  had  another  son,  named  Francis  Junius*  a  very 
amiable  and  learned  man,  who  spent  most  of  his  days  in 
England,  especially  at  Oxford,  his  beloved  residence.  He 
died  in  1677,  upon  a  visit  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Yes  -ii 
Windsor,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's  chapel,  within  the 
eastle. 

Nothing  hardly  can  ?et  Junius's  litcrarv  character  in  a 
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higher  view,  than  the  great  panegyric  which  the  famoU! 
Scaliger  made  upon  him  after  his  death.  Scaliger  had  been 
highly  piqued  against  him  upon  some  occasion,  and  was 
known  to  be  always  extremely  sparing  in  his  commenda- 
tions of  any  body.  He  observes,  however,  of  him,  <  that 
«  Junius,  who  had  so  lately  dealt  his  excellent  instruc- 
«  tions  to  crowded  audiences,  was  unhappily  snatched 
(  away    by   the    plague ;  that   his   scholars    bewailed   his 

*  death;  the  widowed  church  lamented  him  as  her  parent, 
■  and  the  whole  world  as  its  instructor  •,  that  they  did  not 

*  weep  for  him  as  the  vulgar  do,   who   are  not  sensible  of 

<  the  value  of  a  thing  till  they  have  lost  if,  but  that 
'  every  one  knew  the  great  merits  of  Junius  in  his  life- 
'  time,  and  therefore  they  were  not  more  sensible  of  his 

<  value  by  his  death,  but  were  the  more  grieved/  Thu- 
anus  had  conceived  an  ill-founded  prejudiee  against  him, 
from  which  he  was  defended  by  Vossius,  his  son-in-law. 
Even  Bale  could  say  of  him,   <  that  he  was  a  learned  and 

<  an  honest  man,  and  so  far  from  running  into  extremes, 
«  that  it  was  his  opinion  people    might  be   saved    in    the 

<  Romish  communion  ;   and  that  he  was  never  more  sen- 

*  sible  of  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge,  than  when  he 
«  knew  most  ;  which  is  an  indication  of  a  right  under- 
«  standing.'  Vvre  will  add  no  more  concerning  his  worth, 
but  the  opinion  of  our  excellent  bishop  Hall,  who,  (in  his 
Epistles,   decad.  1.  ep.  7.)  styles  him,  *  the  famous  and 

truly  illuminate  Dr  Francis  Junius,  the  glory  of  Leyden, 
the  hope  of  the  church,  the  oracle  of  textual  and  school- 
divinity  ;  rich  in  languages,  subtle  in  distinguishing,  and 
in  argument  invincible.' 
His  Works  (in  Latin)  were  published  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  consist  of  the  following  articles  :  "1.  Pralectwnes 
in  tria  prima  capita  Geneseos.  2.  Conjutat.'o  argumentor% 
viginii  duor.  a  siniplicio  in  histcriam  Mosls  de  creatione  pro- 
posita.  3.  Libri  Geneseos  analysis.  4.  Libri  Mosis  qui  Exo- 
dus inscribitur  analytica  explicatio.  5.  Levitici,  Numeror, 
&  Deuteronomici,  analytic,  explic.  6.  Alethcdica  Psahni 
quarti  enarratio.  7.  Knar  ratio  P  sal  mi  centes  primi,  sc- 
cundiy  \£  viges'uni  tcrtii.  8.  Eirenicum.  9.  Expositio  pre? 
phetarum  Danielis  &  Ezekiel.  10.  Lectiones  in  jfonanu 
11.  Sacrorum  parallelorum  libri.  12.  In  episiolam  Juda 
per  breves  7iota.  13.  Apocalypsis  Johanms  analyst  tsf  not  is 
ill ust  rat  a.  14.  De  theologia  veraf  15.  De  peccato  primo 
Adanu.  16.  Qe  politia  Jllosis.  17.  Ecclesiasticiy  sea  de  no- 
tura  ccclesia  Dei,  libri  ties.  18.  Theses  theologies.  10- 
Ad  theses  theologicas  appendix.     20.   Tres  defensiones  catholica 
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£octrina  de  snncta  trinitate — adversus  Samosaten.  errorej. 
21.  Examin.  em.nciationum — Gratiani  Prosper i.  22.  Ca- 
tholics doctrine  de  naiura  xj)  gratia  collatio.  23.  Ani  ma  el- 
ver siones  ad  R.  Bellarmini  co?itroversiam  pr.mam  de  verbo  Dei9 
is'c.  24.  Ad  secundam  de  Christi  capite  totius  ecclesia.  25. 
Ad  tcrtmin  de  summo  pontific.  26.  Ad  tres  libros  de  transla- 
tione  imperii  Romani  a  Gracis,  &c.  ad  Francos.  27.  Ad 
controversiam  quartam  de  concilius  iis  &  ecclesia  militante. 
28.  De  ecclesia  liber,  singularis,  &c.  29.  Anirnadversiones 
ad  libellum  controversia  tertia  propositum.  30.  A  a  contrth 
'versiam  de  ecclesia  qua  est  in  pur gatorio.  31.  Ad  comrover- 
siam  sept  imam  de  ecclesia  triumphante,  isfc  oc2.  Specular ius 
— adversus  Genebrardum.  33.  Sum  ma  aliquot  locorum  com- 
munium  s.  theologize.  34,  Evangelii  secund.  Matthaum  ana- 
lytica  explicatio.  35.  Evangel,  sec.  Mar  cum  analyt.  expo- 
sitio.  36.  Res  pons  um  ad  f rat  res  Sandwicenses  in  Angiia. 
37.  Oratio  de  lingua  Hebraa.  58.  Grammaiica  Hebraa  lin- 
gua. 39.  Or  at  ion  es  dua  Franhentalia  habit  a  ad  led'1  on. 
Vet.  Test.  40.  Acta  apostol.  isf  epistol.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
ex  Arabico  translate.  41.  Apocryphi  libri  translati  cum  noiis. 
42.  In  anathematismuni  Greg  XIII.  adversus  Gibbard.  Cc- 
lon.  episc.  43.  0  ration  es  quatuor  adlectiones  Vet.  Test.  44. 
Apologia  catholica  Latine  facta,  prafatio  in  indicem  expurga- 
torium  censor  um  Be!gii.  4.5.  Lexicon  Hebraicum.  46.  P'''^"^^OL* 
fatio  in  indicem  expurgaiorius.  47.  Liber  cui  titulus  Acade- 
mia.  48.  Curopalates  Grace  &  Latine  cum  not  is.  This 
book  appeared  under  the  name  of  Nadal  Almonius,  Hebrew 
for  Junius.  49.  Pratexta  pulla  in  obitum  principis  Ari- 
haltinu  50.  Johannis  Bodini  Paimoniaca  in  lingua in  La-  ■ 
tinam  conversa.  5  1 .  Johannes  Tilius  de  reg'bus  £5*  regno 
Gallorum,  &?  epistola  dua,  ike.  Latine  facta.  52.  Oratio 
de  vita  &  cbitu  Zach.  Ursini.  53.  Ala  nil  ius  cum  c  as  tig.  <jf 
notis.  54.  Libitina  in  obitum  J.  Casimiri,  &c.  55.  Oratio 
Anton.  Arnaldi  contra  Jesuit  as  Latine  J  act  a.  56.  Emeu  da  - 
tiones  et  nota  in  Ciceronis  epistolas  ad  Atticum  &  Quint  um 
f  rat  rem.  51.  Nota  in  Tertullian.  5$.  L'Ecclesiastique, 
in  Latin  and  French.  In  which  last  language  he  aiso  pub- 
lished, 59.  Une  oraison  du  Roi  d'Espagne  pour  la  defense  de 
Pais  Bas.  60.  Advertisement  Cretien  contre  Jean  Heron. 
61.  La  confession  du  Roi  de  France.  62.  Lc  paisible  Crd- 
iien>  &c.  63.  Methode  de  lieux  co?nmuns  de  Vecritures  Saintes. 
64.  Aimable  confront atioti  de  la  simple  veriie  de  Lieu,  &c. 
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T  Marston,  in  Warwickshire,  was  born  the  celebrated 
William  Perkins,  a  great  scholar,  a  profound  divine, 
and  a  successful  preacher  in  the  university  of  Cambridge- 
He  received  his  academical  education  in  Christ's-college, 
in  that  university,  where,  for  some  time,  he  was  very  wild, 
and  ran  great  lengths  in  prodigality  •,  probably  permitted, 
that  when  he  should  become  a  preacher,  he  might  more 
fully  detect  and  lay  open  the  workings  of  sin  and  vanity 
in  others,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  sad  condition,  and 
be  the  better  qualified  to  counsel  and  comfort  them  in  their 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  same  time,  and  while  yet  a  graduate,  he  gave  proofs 
of  the  great  genius  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
him,  by  his  deep  researches  into  nature,  and  the  secret 
operations  of  natural  powers.  But  when  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  to  the  study  oT 
divinity,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made  an  almost  incredible 
proficiency. 

/  bout  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Chrises-college,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  *,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  having  freely  re- 
ceived, he  freely  gave  \  and  after  the  pattern  of  his  great 
Exemplar,  went  and  preached  deliverance  to  the  captives. 
The  jailor  being  prevailed  upon  to  bring  the  prisoners 
into  the  county-house,  near  to  the  gaol,  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  them  every  Sunday,  with  great  power  and  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  this  pious  labour  was  known,  many  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  resorted  thither,  to  hear  him  j 
and  it  pleased  GOD  to  make  him  the  happy  instrument 
m  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  into  the  li- 
berty of  the  children  of  God,  not  only  those  whose  bodies 
were  in  prison,  but  those  whose  souls,  like  their's,  were 
in  captivity  and  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan.  His  fame, 
which  was  afterwards  in  all  the  churches,  soon  spread 
through  Cambridge  ;  and  he  was  chosen  to  St  Andrew's 
parish  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  an  industrious, 
faithful  labourer,  till  he  finally  entered  into  the  joy  oj-  his  Lord. 
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Being  settled  thus  in  a  university,  his  hearers  consisted 
of  the  collegians,  town's-people,  and  people  from  the  coun- 
try, which  required  such  a  peculiar  gift  as  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  Mr  Perkins  ;  for  in  all  his  discourses  he 
was  able  to  accommodate  his  style  and  phrases  to  the  capa- 
cities cf  the  common  people  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pious  scholar  could  not  but  admire  them.  Luther  used  to 
say,  «  That  as  thunder  without  rain  did  more  harm  than 
'  good  ;  so  ministers  that  preach  the   terrors  of  the   law, 

*  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  drop  in  the  dew  of  gospel - 

*  instruction  and  consolation,  are  not  wise  master-build- 
4  ers  ;  for  they  pull  down,  but  build  nothing  up  again.' 
But  Mr  Perkin's   sermons  were  said  to  be  *  all  law,  and 

*  all  gospel.'  He  was  a  rare  instance  of  those  opposite 
gifts  meeting  in  so  eminent  a  degree  in  one  and  the  same 

preacher the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges, 

to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  drive 
them  from  destruction  ;  and  the  gentle  persuasives  and 
comforts  of  a  Barnabas,  to  pour  in  the  wine  and  oil  of 
gospel-consolation  into  the  wounded  spirit,  which  he  point- 
ed to  Jesus  Christ.  And  such  was  his  wisdom  in  admi- 
nistering advice  and  comfort  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  that, 
it  is  said,  *  the  afflicted  in  spirit  came  far  and  near  to  him, 
«  an   received  comfort  from  him.' 

He  had  a  surprising  talent  in  perusing  books  so  speedily, 
that  one  would  think  he  read  nothing ;  yet  so  accurately, 
that  one  must  think  he  had  read  all.  Besides  his  frequent 
preaching,  and  other  ministerial  labours,  he  wrote  many 
excellent  books  \  which,  on  account  of  their  worth,  were 
many  of  them  translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  abroad,  where 
they  have  been  greatly  admired  and  valued  j  and  some  of 
them  translated  into  French,  High-Dutch,  and  Low-Dutch, 
and  his  "  Reformed  Catholic,"  into  Spanish  ;  which,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  answered.  Voetius, 
and  several  of  the  foreign  divines,  have  mentioned  him 
with  great  honour :    And  our    bishop    Hall    said  of  him, 

*  That  he  excelled  in  a  distinct  judgment,  and  a  rare 
«  dexterity  in  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of  the  schools, 
«  and  easy  explication  of  the  most  perplexed  discourses.' 
He  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  the  frequent  at- 
tendant on  a  sedentary  life,  under  which  severe  complaint 
he  was  remarkably  patient.  In  the  last  fit,  a  little  before 
his  death,  hearing  a  friend  pray  for  the  mitigation  of  his 
pains  ;  he  cried  out,  "  Hold  !  hold  !  do  not  pray  so  \  but 
"  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  faith  and  patience,  and  then 
"  let  him  lay  on  me  just  what  he  please."     Ac  length  p?- 
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liencc  had  its  perfect  work,  and  he  bad  a  final  and  ever- 
lasting farewell  to  all  pain  of  the  body  and  affliction  of  tire 
soul,  was  crowned  with  eternal  rest  and  glory,  A.  D. 
1602,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
in  the  first,  and  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Q. 
Elizabeth.  He  died  rich  only  in  grace,  and  in  the  love  of 
GOD  and  of  good  men  :  Yet,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  (2  Cor. 
vi  10.)  however  poor,  he  was  enabled  to  make  many  rich. 
He  was  buried,  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  sole  expence 
of  Christ's  college  -,  the  university  and  the  town  striving 
which  should  shew  the  most  gratitude  for  his  faithful  la- 
bours among  them,  or  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  his  me- 
mory. Doctor  Montague  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on 
the  following  words  \  Moses  my  servant  is  dead,  Josh.  i.  2. 
He  was  so  pious  and  exemplary  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation, that  malice  itself  could  find  no  ground  for  scan- 
dal or  reproach.  He  was  naturally  chearful  and  pleasant; 
rather  reserved  towards  strangers,  but  when  once  ac- 
quainted very  familiar.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  ruddy 
complexion,  bright  hair,  and  inclined  to  corpulency,  but 
lame  of  his  right  hand  ;  yet  with  his  left  hand  he  wrote 
two  folio  volumes,  so  well,  and  to  so  good  purpose,  that 
he  proved  himself  an  able  evangelical  divine,  and  an  in- 
vincible champion  in  the  Protestant  cause.  And  such  was 
his  humanity  and  condescension,  that  he  not  only  preached 
to  the  prisoners,  as  we  observed  before,  but  accompanied 
the  condemned  to  the  place  of  execution  -,  and  what  suc- 
cess he  had  in  this  line  of  his  labours,  will  appear  from  the 
following  example. — A  stout  young  man,  going  up  the 
ladder,  discovered  great  dejection  of  spirit,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  top,  and  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  peopler 
he  looked  like  one  half  dead,  which  Mr  Perkins  observ- 
ing, endeavoured  to  encourage  him  j  but  finding  it  to  be 
without  effect,  said,  "  Man,  what  is  the  matter  with  thecv 
"  art  thou  afraid  of  death  ?"  «  Ah,  no  (said  the  malefac- 
*  tor,  shaking  his  head)  but  of  a  worse  thing.'  "  Dost 
"  thou  so  (replied  Mr  Perkins)  then  come  down  again, 
"  and  thou  shak  see  what  GOD's  grace  will  do  to 
«{  strengthen  thee."  When  he  came  down,  Mr  Perkins 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
they  both  kneeled  down,  hand  in  hand,  when  Mr  Per- 
kins prayed  with  so  much  of  the  divine  -presence  and  with 
such  power,  in  confession  of  sin,  with  its  aggravating 
circumstances,  and  the  horrible  and  eternal  punishment 
due  to  the  same,  according  to  GOD's  justice,  that  the 
poor  man  burst  out  into  a  ilood  of  tears,' being  broken  and 
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contrite  in  heart  j  which  when  Mr  Perkin's  observed,  he 
proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his  prayer,  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  every  be- 
lieving penitent  sinner,  as  stretching  forth  his  arms  of 
mercy  and  power  to  save  him  in  his  miserable  distressed 
condition,  and  from  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to 
give  him  heaven  and  glory.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do 
in  so  wonderful  and  successful  a  manner,  that  the  poor 
creature  continued,  indeed,  to  shed  tears  \  but  they  were 
now  tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  joy,  flowing  from  a  be- 
lief that  all  his  sins  were  cancelled  by  the  merciful  shed- 
ding of  his  Saviour's  blood.  And  when  they  rose  from 
prayer,  he  evidenced  so  good  and  satisfactory  a  confession, 
that  the  spectators  lifted  up  their  hands  and  praised  GOD, 
for  seeing  such  a  glorious  display  of  sovereign  grace.,  in 
converting,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  this  dying  malefactor, 
who  went  up  the  ladder  again,  with  apparently  great  com- 
fott,.  and  hasting  as  it  were  to  have  the  grace  he  had  so 
lately  been  made  a  partaker  of,  consummated  in  glory. 

H     W  <  >ks,  which  are   usually  bound  in  two  volumes 
folio,  are^   «  1.   The   Foundation  of  Christian  Religion. 

2.  A   Golden   Chain;    or,    the   Description    of  Divinity. 

3.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  4.  An  expo- 
sition of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  5.  A  Declaration,  whether 
a  Man  be  in  a  state  of  Damnation,  or  a  State  of  Grace. 
6-  A  Case  of  Conscience.  7.  A  Direction  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.  S. -Two  Treaties;  one  on 
Repentance,  and  the  other  on  the  Combat  of  the  Flesh 
and  Spirit.  9.  A  Treatise  how  to  live  well  in  all  Estates 
and    Times,    especially   when    Helps  and  Comforts  fail. 

10.  A  Treatise  on  dying  well.  1  I.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  Conscience.  12.  The  Reformed  Catholic. 
13.  The  true  Manner  of  knowing  Christ  crucified.  14. 
A  Grain  of  Mustard- Seed.  15  Of  true  Wealth.  16.  A 
Warning  against  the  Idolatry  of  the  last  Times.  17.  A 
Treatise  of  God's  Free  Grace,  and  Man's  Free  Will. 
18.  Of  Man's  Callings.  19.  Of  Predestination,  in  Latin 
by  the  Author,  but  since  translated  into  English.  20.  Hi.; 
Bible  Harmony  2  • .  A  Dialogue  of  the  World's  Dis- 
solution. No.  7,  8,  13,  14,  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Thomas  Drax  :  And  No.  19.  written  in  Latin,  is  trans- 
lated into  English." 

The  following  were   published  after  his  death :  "  Vol. 

11.  1.  Three  bocks  of  the  Cases  of  Conscience.     2.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  five  first  Chapters  of  the   Epistle   to  the 
4ialatians.     3.  Of  Christian  Equity.     4*.  Of  Man's  Ima- 
gination, 
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gination.  5.  Problems  against  Cox,  in  Latin.  6.  The 
Key  of  Prophecy.  7.  Commentaries  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  8.  Commentaries 
on  the  three  first  Chapters  of  the  Revelation.  9.  Of  the 
Temptation  of  Christ,  from  Matthew  iv.  1  — 12.  10.  An 
Exhortation  to  Repentance.  11.  Two  excellent  Treatises 
of  Ministers'  Calling*  VI.  A  Commentary  on  Jude's 
Epistle.  13.  A  Treatise  of  Poisoning.  14.  Against 
Prognostics.  15.  Of  Household  Discipline,  in  Latin. 
No.  J.  written  in  English,  is  translated  into  Latin :  And 
No.  4,  and  15,  written  in  Latin,  have  been  translated  into 
English.* 


THOMAS  CARTWR1GHT. 

npHIS  divine  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the 
year  J  535  ;  and  being  by  his  parents  kept  at  school 
till  he  was  fit  for  the  university,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  into  St  John's-college,  in  1550.  There 
he  followed  his  studies  very  hard  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
excellent  natural  parts,  he  profited  in  learning  more  than 
ordinary  ;  which  he  pursued  with  unremitting  diligence  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  death  of  K.  Edward  VI.  he  left  the  university, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  service  of  a  counsellor,  yet 
followed  his  studies  very  hard,  taking  more  pleasure  therein 
than  in  the  study  of  the  law  :  Thus  he  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  which  time  his 
master,  meeting  with  doctor  Pilkinton,  master  of  St  John's- 
college  in  Cambridge,  told  him  of  his  man's  learning  and 
studious  disposition.  The  doctor  desired  to  speak  with 
him,  and  perceiving  his  great  abilities  and  hopefulness, 
with  his  master's  consent,  took  him  again  to  St  John's 
college,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  tongues  was 
so  eminent,  that  in  the  year  1560  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  that  college.  About  three  years  after  he  was  removed 
to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity-college,  where  for  his  great  worth 
he  was  ere  long  made  one  of  the  eight  senior-fellows. 

In  the  year  1564,  Q.  Elizabeth  coming  to  Cambridge, 
great  preparation  was  made  for  her  entertainment,  and 
four  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  university  being  cho- 
sen 
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sen  to  keep  a  philosophy-act  before  her,  he  was  one  of 
them,  who  performed  it  with  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
to  the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  queen  and  other  au- 
ditors. In  1567,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  three  years  after  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  lady  Mar- 
garet's divinity-reader.  He  read  upon  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  performed  it  with 
such  acuteness  of  wit,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  as  caused 
admiration  in  his  hearers  •,  and  even  at  that  time  he  was 
so  famous  for  his  ministry,  that  when  his  turn  came  to 
preach  at  St  Mary's,  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  take  down 
the  windows,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
hear  him.  In  his  lectures  he  used  to  discover  his  judg- 
ment about  church-discipline,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
doctors  and  heads  in  the  university  ;  Mr  Cartwright's  sen- 
timents being  in  favour  of  the  Geneva  discipline,  and  op- 
posite in  some  particulars  to  the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  England.  At  length,  he  was  convened  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  other  doctors,  and  examined  upon  sundry 
articles  or  propositions  of  doctrine  delivered  by  him  pub- 
licly in  his  lectures,  and  elsewhere ;  which  they  affirmed 
to  be  contrary  to  the  form  received  and  allowed  by  public 
authority  in  this  realm  j  and  thereupon  they  demanded 
whether  he  would  stand  to,  or  revoke,  the  said  opinions 
and  doctrines  delivered  by  him  *. 

Mr  Cartwright,  upon  deliberation,  desired  that  he  might 
have  leave  to  set  down  in  writing  what  his  judgment  in 
those  things  was,  and  what  he  would  stand  to ;  which 
being  granted,  he  drew  up  in  six  propositions  what  his 
judgment  was,  and,  setting  his  hand  to  it,  delivered  it 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  thereupon  admonished  him  to 
revoke  the  same ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  punished  him  by 
the  suspension  of  his  stipend,  and  so  he  continued  in  his 
lectures  that  year  ;  but  the  year  after,  Dr  Whitgift  being 
chosen  vice-chancellor,  he  again  convened  him  before  him, 
requiring  his  absolute  answer  whether  he  did  mind  to 
teach  his  auditors  otherwise,  revoking  what  he  had  before 

taught, 

*  It  has  been  generally  conceived,  that  Mr  Cartwright  was  the  firll 
'•'.tat  diffenter  from  the  eflablifhed  church;  but  improperly.  Dr  I  urner, 
dean  of  Wells,  (about  the  year  1 563,)  feems  to  have  been  the  firft,  or  one 
of  the  firlc,  after  the  church  of  England  was  fettled,  who  oppofed  both  its 
cpifcopacy  and  ceremonies,  and  made  a  difturbance  about  them-  This 
Turner  was  a  very  intemperate  and  indifcreet  man,  as  appears  by  an  anec- 
dote, recorded  of  him  even  by  Martm  Marprelate,  (an  abuiive  writer,) 
concerning  his  rude  treatment  of  a  bifhop  whom  he  invited  to  dinner.  S;-?» 
Strype's  Life  of  Archbifhop  Farker,  p.  151. 
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taught,  or  whether  he  would  abide  in  the  maintenance  oi' 
the  same?  To  this  Mr  Cartwright  answered,  "  that  for 
M  the  propositions  delivered  by  him  under  his  hand  to 
"  Dr  May,  and  now  shewed  to  him,  they  were  his  own 
"  hand  writing,  such  as  he  had  openly  taught,  and  still 
"  continued  fully  determined  to  maintain  and  defend  as 
"  truths."  Hereupon,  after  Mr  Cartwright  had  a  while 
withdrawn,  and  the  vice-chancellor  had  conferred  with 
the  other  doctors,  Mr  Cartwright  was  again  called  for, 
and  this  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  vice-chancellor  Dr  Whitgift :  «  That  perceiving 
S  that  no  admonition  would  help,  but  that  he  still  per- 
\  sisted  in  the  same  mind,  he  did  therefore  pronounce  him, 
«  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  to  be  removed  from  his  said 
\  lecture,  and  by  his  final  decree  or  sentence  did  then  and 

<  there  remove  him,  and  declare  the  said  lecture  to  be 
S  void  ;   and  that  he  minded,  according  to  the  foundation 

<  thereof,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  reader. 
\  And  further  he  did  then  and  there,  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
«  fice,  inhibit  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  from  preaching  with- 
I  in  the  university  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

The  articles,  which  Mr  Cartwright  drew  up,  are  as  fol- 
low, translated  from  the  original  Latin. 

"  1.  The  titles,  as  well  as  the  offices  and  duty  of  arch- 
bishops and  archdeacons,  ought  to  be  abolished, 

"  'Z.  The  titles  of  the  lawful  ministers  in  the  church, 
such  as  those  of  bishops  and  deacons,,  being  separate  from 
their  functions  as  described  simply  in  the  word  of  God, 
ought  to  be  disallowed,  and  brought  back  to  the  apostolic 
institution  ;  so  that  a  bishop  should  be  exercised  in  the 
word  and  in  prayer,  and  a  deacon  in  taking  care  of  the 
poor. 

"  S.  The  government  of  a  church  ought  not  to  be  in- 
trus'ed  with  the  chancellors  of  bishops,  or  the  officers 
belonging  to  archdeacons,  but  should  be  committed  to  a 
proper  minister,  and  one  who  is  a  presbyter  of  the  same 
church. 

"  4-.  It  does  not  behove  a  minister  to  be  either  without 
a  charge,  or  exempt  from  attendance  on  his  charge,  but 
every  such  person  should  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  one. 
particular  flock. 

<f  5.  None  should  solicit  the  ministry  as  a  candidate. 

"  6.  Ministers  are  not  to  be  appointed  and  made  merely 
by,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  bishops;  much  less  in 
a  study  or  any  other  private  place ;  but  the  election  ought 
-  made  by  the  church. 

«  Tfeese 
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«  These  reformations  being  effected,  every  one  should 
labour  in  his  calling  (for  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  calling) 
that  the  magistrate  should  act  by  his  authority,  the  mini- 
ster by  the  word,  and  all  persons  by  their  prayers. 

«  By  me,  Thomas  Cartwright." 

Mr  Cartwright  being  thus  expelled,  and  finding  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  England  obstructed, 
he  went  beyond  the  seas  to  visit  other  Reformed  churches, 
where  he  grew  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  men  for 
piety  and  learning  in  Christendom,  with  whom  he  kept 
correspondence  all  his  life  after.  He  was  also  highly 
prized  by  them,  insomuch  that  Beza,  writing  about  that 
time  into  England  to  a  friend  of  his,  hath  this  expression  ; 
Est  quidam  Anglus  nobiscum,  nomine  Thomas  Cart-wright^ 
(sfc.  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman  Thomas  Cart- 
wright, than  whom  I  think  the  sun  doth  not  see  a  more 
learned  man,  &c.  He  was  also  chosen  preacher  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle- 
burgh,  where  he  had  great  success  in  his  ministry  •,  and 
when  he  understood  that  the  merchants,  by  whom  he  was 
maintained,  through  their  great  losses,  decayed  in  their 
estates,  he  returned  their  salary  to  them  again. 

Not  long  after  he  came  over  into  England,  being 
earnestly  solicited  by  letters  from  Mr  Deering,  Mr  Fulke, 
Mr  Wisburne,  Mr  Leaver,  and  Mr  Fox  ;  about  which 
time  the  non-conformists  having  drawn  up  An  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Parliament  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
church,  Dr  Whitgift,  who  was  then  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  answered  the  same  in  print ; 
whereupon  the  ministers  who  wrote  the  <  Admonition,' 
consulting,  but  not  agreeing  upon  the  choice  of  to  reply  to 
Dr  Whitgift,  Mr  Cartwright  was  at  last  chosen  by  lot  to 
undertake  it,  and  performed  it  so  well,  that  some  of  his 
very  adversaries  were  heard  to  advance  and  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr  Walton  says,  in  his  life  of  Hooker,  «  that  Mr 
«  Cartwright  appearing  to  justify   himself  and  his  party  in 

<  many  remonstrances,   which   he   caused   to  be  printed, 

<  the  bishop   (Whitgift)   made  a  first  answer,  and  Cart- 

*  wright  replied   upon  him  ;  and  then  the  bishop  having 

<  rejoined  to  his  reply,  Mr  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was 
«  persuaded   to  be   satisfied  ;   for  he  wrote  no  more,  but 

*  left  the  reader   to  judge   which  had   maintained  their 

<  cause  with  most  charity  and  reason/  p.  1^. 

However, 
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However,  Mr  Cartwright,  with  others  of  the  non- 
conformists, was  brought  into  the  high  commission  court, 
where,  for  refusal  of  the  oath  ex  officio,  they  were  put 
in  prison,  and  afterwards  proceeded  against  in  the  star- 
chamber  ;  but  those  very  witnesses,  who  were  brought 
to  accuse  them,  did  so  clear  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
missed, and  sent  home  much  more  honoured  and  beloved 
than  they  were  before. 

Whilst  Mr  Cartwright  was  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  he 
had  thirty  pounds  sent  him  from  a  noble  friend,  of  which 
he  took  but  ten  shillings,  returning  the  rest  with  many 
thanks  to  the  donor  j  and  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  offered 
him  the  provostship  of  Eaton-college,  saying,  that  it  was 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  than  enough,  besides  the 
conveniency  of  the  place,  Mr  Cartwright  answered, 
"  that  the  hundred  pounds  more  than  enough  was  enough 
«  for  him." 

About  the  year  1580,  his  fame  was  so  spread  through 
the  Reformed  churches,  that  K.  James,  then  king  of 
Scotland,  sent  for  him,  offering  to  make  him  professor  in 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  whereof,  twenty  years  after, 
upon  K.  James  coming  into  England,  Mr  Cartwright 
makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  before  his  Commentary  upon 
"Ecclesiastes,  which  he  dedicated  to  K.  James,  returning 
humble  thanks  for  that  royal  favour.  The  archbishop  of 
Dublin  also  sent  for  him  into  Ireland,  offering  him  pre- 
ferment in  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Walton  says,  that  e  after  some  silence  (meaning  of 
«  the  controversy  between  archbishop  Whitgift  and  him) 
'  Mr  Cartwright  received  from  the   archbishop  many  per- 

<  sonal  favours,  and  retired  himself  to  a  more  private  liv- 

*  ing,  which  was  at  Warwick,  where  he  was  made  master 
4  of  the  hospital,  and  lived  quietly  and  grew  rich  [which 

*  last,  when  the  profits  are  considered,  seems  doubtful ;] 

*  and  where  the  bishop  gave  him  a  licence  to  preach,  upon 

*  promise  not  to  meddle  with  controversies,  but  incline 
«  bis  hearejrs  to  piety  and  moderation:  And  this  promise 
1  he  kept  during  his  life,  which  ended  in   1602,  or  1605, 

*  the  bishop  surviving  him   but  one  year,   [Strype  says, 

<  only  two  months,]  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect  cha- 
4  rity  with  the  other/  Who,  reading  this,  cannot  but 
wish,  that  two  such  excellent  men  had  never  maintained 
a  controversy  between  them  at  all  •,  but  that,  as  they  could 
at  last,  in  the  wisdom  of  grace,  find  out  the  way  of  cha- 
rity and  peace,  they  had  never  entered  any  other  ?  What 
disputes,   what  factious  in  religion,  to  the  disgrace  of 

our 
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our  common  Christianity  before  the  world,  might  have 
been  avoided  or  healed  ?  Cartwright  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect  upon  his  death-bed  j  and, 
doubtless,  Whitgift  thinks  so  now. 

Mr  Cartwright  was  sent  to  from  many  eminent  divines 
beyond  sea,  wherein  they  craved  his  advice  for  the  direc- 
tion of  young  men  in  the  method  of  their  studies,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  churches  in  general,  for  his  counsel  in  re- 
gulating their  proceedings  in  the  weightiest  affairs. 

It  was  the  earl  of  Leicester  who  preferred  him  to  be 
master  of  the  hospital  at  Warwick,  which  place  was  worth 
to  him  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  :  His  em- 
ployment was,  to  pray  with  the  poor  men  twice  a-day, 
to  catechise  twice  a  week,  and  to  preach  once  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  the  parish  church. 

His  carriage  and  deportment  was  such,  that  there  was 
not  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  quality  in  all  the  country 
that  looked  heaven-ward,  or  was  of  any  account  for  reli- 
gion and  learning,  but  sought  to  enjoy  his  company,  and 
found  much  pleasure  and  content  therein ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  such,  that  scarce  a  word  came  from  his  mouth 
that  was  not  of  some  good  use  and  concernment.  He  was 
of  a  very  laborious  and  indefatigable  spirit ;  it  was  his 
meat  and  drink  to  be  doing  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther ;  so  that  besides  all  his  pains  in  writing,  and  in  the 
hospital,  he  preached  every  sabbath-day  in  the  morning 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  lower  parish  of  Warwick,  and, 
when  he  could  be  suffered,  in  the  upper  parish  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  besides  which,  he  preached  a  lecture  on  Satur- 
days in  the  afternoon  in  the  upper  church,  in  which  he 
went  over  a  great  part  of  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes, 
with  great  judgment  and  profit ;  and  this  he  did  of  his 
own  free  will,  without  demanding  or  receiving  one  penny 
for  his  pains. 

Presently  after  his  coming  to  Warwick,  the  English  se- 
minary at  Rheims  published  their  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  annotations  upon  it  in  English  ;  which  coming- 
over  into  England,  it  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  book  of 
dangerous  concernment,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  answered 
by  the  ablest  pen  that  could  be  found  \  hereupon  (as 
it  is  said)  O.  Elizabeth  sent  to  Beza  to  request  him  to 
undertake  the  answer  ;  but  he  modestly  excused  it,  and 
returned  answer,  that  she  had  one  in  her  own  kingdom, 
far  abler  than  himself  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  upon 
further  enquiry  declared,  that  it  was  Mr  Thomas  Cart- 
wright.    Then  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  man  of  eminent 

place 
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place  and  power,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  affairs,,  was  ac- 
counted die  mouth  and  hand  of  the  queen  and  state,  wrote 
to  Mr  Cartwright,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  undertake 
the  work,  assuring  him  also  of  such  aid  as  should  further 
him  in  the  finishing  of  it ;  for  which  end  he  sent  him 
one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  charges  of  buying  books, 
and  procuring  writers-  which  were  to  be  employed  by  him 
in  the  work  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1583. 

The  same  year  also  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  some 
feinted  men  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  undertake 
the  Answer,  in  which,  amongst  other  passages,  they  have 
these  expressions  :  *  With  you  we  are  earnest,  most  reve- 

*  rend  Cartwright,   that  you   would  set   yourself  against 

*  the  unhallowed  endeavours  of  these  mischievous  men, 

*  either  by  refuting  the  whole  book,   or  at  least  some  part 

<  thereof.     It  is  not  for  every  man  workmanlike  to  frame 

<  G  >d's  tabernacle,  but  for  Bazaleel  and  AhoLab  ;  neither 

*  i.  every  one  rashly  to  be  thrust  forth  into  the  Lord's 
«  battle;,-,  but  such  captains  are  to  be  chosen  from  amongst 
4  David's  worthies  •,  of  which    as  .  owledge  you  to 

*  be,  by  the  former  battle,  le  for  the  walls  of  our 

*  city  die  church,  \ve  doubt  not,  if  you  will  enter  this 
«  war,  which  truly  you  ought  according  to  the  zeal  and 
*"  piety  you  bear  to   your  country  and   religion,   but   that 

<  you  fighting  for  conscience  and  country  (yea  even  for 
4  the  veiy  inmost  holy  place  of  the  temple)  will  be  able 
4  to  tread  under  foot  the  forces  of  the  Jebusites,  which  set 
c  themselves   to   assault   the   tower  of   David.     Moreover 

<  (which  may  marvellously  sharpen  the  edge  of  your  cou- 

<  rage)  you  are  not  now  to  fight  with  a  brother  or  fellow 
«  of  the  same  religion  (which  maketh  the   conflict   more 

<  faint)  but  with  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Jesus 
4  Christ,  &c.'  Then  they  thus  conclude  :  *  You  see  to 
f  what  an  honourable  fight  we  invite  you.     Christ's  busi- 

<  ness    shall    be   undertaken    against    satan's   champions. 

*  We  stir  you  up  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ;  where 

<  the  victory  is  certain,  which  the  triumph  and  applause 

<  of  the  angels  will  ensue.     Our  prayers   shall  never  be 

<  wanting  unto  you.     Christ,  without  doubt,  whose  cause 

*  is  defended.,  will  be  present  with  you.     The  Lord  Jesus 

<  much  increase  your  courage  and  strength,  and  keep  you 
i  very  long  in    safety   for  his  church's   good !   Farewell/ 

i  was  subscribed  by  Roger  Goad,  William  Whitaker, 
Thomas  Crook,  John  Ireton,  William  Fulke,  John  Field, 
"Nicholas  Crane,  Giles  Seintler,  Richard  Gardener, William 
Charke,  &c. 

But 
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Bat  besides  these,  the  ministers  of  London  and  Suffolk 
did  by  their  several  Letters  earnestly  exhort  him  to  this 
work.  Mr  Cartwright  Bras  at  last  by  these  importunities 
drawn  to  undertake  it ;  and  neither  diligence  nor  constancy- 
was  wanting  in  h;m  to  have  carried  it  on  to  perfection; 
but  he  met  with  such  great  discouragements  and  hinder- 
ances  from,  potent  adversaries,  that  he  was  forced  often  to 
lay  his  pen  aside. 

Whilst  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Lord  Zouch,  governor  of  Guernsey,  to  go  with  him  into 
that  island,  with  whom  he  continued  some  time  *,  and  in 
his  absence  substituted  one  Mr  Lord,  a  godly  minister 
then  living  at  Woolstone,  in  his  room  at  the  hospital  at 
Warwick,  allowing  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  proofs  of 
the  place  during  his  abode  there  •,  and  the  rest  he  caused 
►to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

He  was  far  from  seeking  after  great  places  or  great  things 
in  the  world  ;  and  for  riches,  he  sought  them  not ;  yea  he 
rejected  many  opportunities  whereby  he  might  have  enrich- 
ed himself.  His  usual  manner  was,  when  he  had  good 
sums  of  gold  sent  him,  to  take  only  one  piece,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  slight  his  friends  kindness,  and  to  send 
back  the  rest  with  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  their 
love,  and  his  acceptance  of  it,  professing  that  for  that  con- 
dition wherein  GOD  had  set  him,  he  was  as  well  furnish- 
ed as  they  for  their  high  and  great  places. 

His  manner  was,  not  to  keep  any  more  money  in  his 
purse  but  what  might  serve  for  charitable  uses.  Ke  was 
very  bountiful  to  poor  scholars.  He  distributed  money 
every  Sabbath-day  amongst  the  poor  of  the  town  of  War- 
wick, besides  what  he  gave  to  the  prisoners,  and  upon  ether 
occasions  both  at  heme  and  abroad. 

For  his  household  affairs,  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
them,  but  wholly  left  them  to  be  ordered  and  managed  bv 
the  prudence  of  his  wife. 

He  was  very  careful  to  regulate  and  order  the  business 
of  the  hospital  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  poor  brethren. 
He  continued  his  diligence  and  assiduity  in  his  studies  even 
in  his  old  age  •,  and  his  manner  was  to  rise  at  two,  three, 
and  four  o'clock  at  the  latest,  both  summer  and  winter, 
notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmities  were  such,  that  he 
was  forced  to  study  continually  kneeling  upon  his  knees. 

He  could  not  endure,  so  much  as  in  private,  to  hear  hi$ 
adversaries  reproached;  and  if  any  in  his  presence  used  dis- 
graceful speeches  of  them,  he  would  sharply  reprove  I    . 
for  it,   saying,  lc  that  it  is   a  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for, 

"  and 
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«  and  not  to  reproach  his  adversaries  ;"  and  when  Martin 
Mar-Prelate's  book  came  forth,  he  shewed  much  dislike 
of  the  satyrical  and  tart  language  used  in  it.  He  was 
also  very  humble,  not  enduring  to  hear  any  thing  spoken 
in  his  own  commendation,  or  any  titles  given  him,  which 
in  the  least  measure  savoured  of  ambition.  He  affected 
not  popularity,  but  avoided  it  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could.  Indeed,  all  his  ambition  was,  to  advance  the 
knowledge  and  cause  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pro- 
mote GOD's  glory.  It  was  the  great  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  his  heart  to  hear  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad  5  for  this  he  earnestly  and 
daily  prayed :  And  when  he  heard  any  ill  tidings,  with 
Nehemiah  he  sat  down  and  mourned,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed  before  the  GOD  of  heaven  ;  so  that  all  that  con- 
versed with  him  might  easily  discern  that  nothing  did 
affect  him  in  any  degree,  like  the  good  or  ill  tidings  of  the 
church's  state. 

He  was  frequent  in  prayer  every  day;  and  in  his  younger 
years  rose  many  times  in  the  night  for  that  purpose.  And 
as  his  labours  were  very  great  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
so  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  them  very  successful  for 
the  conversion  and  confirmation  of  many,  and  for  terror 
and  restraint  unto  others.  There  was  one  Mr  Chaplin, 
a  woollen-draper  in  Warwick,  who  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  but  many  times  broke  out  into  scandalous  prac- 
tices ;  Mr  Cartwright  on  a  time  walking  with  him  in  his 
garden,  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully  with  him,  rebuking 
him  for  his  miscarriages,  and  shewing  him  the  dishonour 
that  he  brought  to  GOD  and  the  gospel  thereby.  This 
so  wrought  upon  Chaplin,  that  he  presently  sunk  down, 
and  being  carried  home,  died  within  a  few  hours  after. 

In  his  old  age  he  was  much  troubled  with  the  stone  and 
gout,  which  much  impaired  his  strength,  yet  would  he 
not  intermit  his  labours,  but  continued  preaching  when 
many  times  he  could  scarce  creep  up  into  the  pulpit.  The 
Sabbath  before  his  death,  which  was  the  last  sermon  that 
he  made,  December  the  25th,  he  preached  upon  Eccles.  xii. 
7.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  morning  before  his  death, 
which  was  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  two  hours  on 
his  knees  in  private  prayer  \  in  which,  as  he  told  his  wife, 
he  found  wonderful  and  unutterable  joy  and  comfort, 
GOD  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven  before  he  came  to 
it  j  and  within  a  few  hours  after  he  quietly  resigned  up 

his 
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his  spirit  unto  GOD,  December  the  27th,  1603.  aged 
sixty-eight  years.  Mr  Dodd  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
His  Works.  His  Harmonia  Evangelica  is  a  very  learn- 
ed and  able  performance.  A  Comment  upon  the  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes.  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemist's  Trans- 
lation, Glosses,  and  Annotations.  Reply  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  Conwientaria  practica  in  tot  am  bistoriam  evan- 
gelicam.     And  some  other  Works. 


J  O  H  N    W  HITGIF  T, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

npHIS  great  man  might  be  called,  the  undaunted  cham- 
-*■  pion  of  the  rites,  discipline  and  revenues  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life,  which  was  a 
very  active  one,  was  employed  in  her  service :  And  her 
establishment,  under  GOD,  to  this  day  may  be  in  great 
measure  ascribed  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  He  had  not 
the  mildness  and  deep  erudition  of  an  Usher,  nor  the  spi- 
rituality and  ascetic  turn  of  a  Leighton,  who  held  the  same 
rank  in  the  church  ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  an  instrument 
raised  up  to  preserve  its  ecclesiastical  state,  which  enters 
so  deeply  into  our  whole  political  constitution,  that  (as  it 
was  proved  under  Charles  I.)  the  one  could  not  subsist 
without  the  other. 

He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Whitgift,  merchant  of  Great 
Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Anne  Dynewell,  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman of  good  birth  and  reputation  in  that  town, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1530,  He  was  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Whitgifts  of  Whitgift  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  some  of  whom  had  been  consi- 
derable benefactors  to  the  church.  But  his  grandfather 
John  Whitgift,  Gent,  having  a  numerous  family,  zn<\ 
placing  his  sons  out  in  different  ways  of  life,  one  of  them 
[Robert]  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  became  abbot  of 
the  monastry  of  "Wellow,  near  Grimsby.  In  this  situation, 
as  he  applied  himself  to  instruct  young  gentlemen  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  he  took  his  nephew  (the  sub- 
ject of  our -present  article)  under  his  care.  Here  our  Au- 
thor early  imbibed   an  ill  opinion  of  the  Romish  church 

from 
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from  this  uncle,  who  often  declared  in  his  hearing,  «  That 
«  they  and   their  religion   could  not  long   continue  ;  be- 

*  cause  he  had  read  the  whole  scripture  over  and  over, 
«  and  could   never  find   therein  that    it   was  founded  by 

*  God,    which    consequently     (said    he,)     cannot    stand, 

*  since  these  are  our  Saviour's  words,  Every  plant  that  my 

*  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  upy  Matth. 
<  xv.  30.'  In  the  mean  time,  observing  the  promising 
genius  of  his  nephew,  he  advised  his  father  to  send  him 
to  St  Anthony's  school  at  London.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
lodged  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard  at  his  aunt's  who  had 
married  one  of  the  vergers  of  that  church.  "While  he  was 
here,  his  aunt  often  importuned  him  to  go  to  mass,  and 
procured  also  some  of  the  canons  of  St  Paul's  to  persuade 
him  to  it ;  but  having  already  some  relish  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation,  he  constantly  withstood  all  their  en- 
deavours. By  this  his  conduct  she  grew  at  length  so  much 
exasperated,  as  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  imputing  all 
her  losses  and  domestic  misfortunes  to  her  harbouring  of 
such  an  heretic  (as  she  called  him)  under  her  roof;  and 
at  parting  told  him,  that  *  she  thought  at  first  she  had  re- 

*  ceived  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  perceived  he 
(  was  a  devil.' 

Thus  rudely  treated  by  his  aunt,  he  repaired  home  to 
his  father  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  uncle  the  abbot, 
finding  upon  examination  that  he  had  made  a  good  pro- 
gress in  grammar  learning,  advised  the  sending  of  him 
to  the  university.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1548  or  1549,  and  placed  first  in  Oucen's- 
college  ;  but  not  liking  the  disposition  of  some  there,  he 
was  removed  soon  after  to  Pembroke-hall,  and  put  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  John  Bradford,  the  martyr, 
who  was  then  lately  chosen  fellow  of  that  society.  He 
had  not  been  long  here  before  he  was  recommended  by 
his  tutor  and  Mr  Grindall,  then  fellow,  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  to  the  master,  Nicholas  Ridley;  by 
which  means  he  was  made  scholar  of  that  house,  and 
chosen  bible-clerk.  These  advantages  were  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  as  his  circumstances  were  then  but  in- 
different, by  reason  of  his  father's  great  losses  at  sea.  Mi- 
Bradford  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  year  1550,  our  Author 
fell  under  the  care  of  Mr  Gregory  Garth,  who  continued 
his  tutor  while  he  staid  at  Pembroke-hall,  from  whence  he 
went  out  bachelor  of  arts  in  1553-4<.  But  in  1555,  be- 
ing unanimously  elected  fellow  of  Peter-house,  he  was  ad- 
mitted there  in  that   quality  by  Thirlby,  bishop   of  Ely, 

the 
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the  thirty- first  of  May  the  same  year.     He  commenced 
master  of  arts  in  1557. 

About  this  time  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  ;  and 
soon  after  his  recovery  happened  the  remarkable  visitation 
of  this  university  by  the  authority  of  cardinal  Pole,  in 
order  to  purge  out  the  heretics.  To  avoid  the  storm, 
our  Author's  first  resolution  was  to  go  to  trasburg,  Frank- 
fort, or  somewhere  in  Switzerland -,  but  Dr  Perne,  the  Mas- 
ter of  his  college,  though  at  that  time  a  professed  Papist, 
yet  having  a  great  esteem  for  him,  undertook  toskreen  him 
from  the  commissioners,  which  prevailed  on  him  not  to 
leave  the  university.  The  master's  promise  was  faith- 
fully performed  :  and  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  that 
visitation,  he  escaped  without  any  inquiry,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  his  friend,  who  being  then  vice-chancellor, 
and  shewing  himself  active  in  the  ^present  transactions, 
was  the  less  suspected  to  favour  an'yjput  thorough  devotees 
of  Rome. 

In  1560,  our  Author  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon 
after  preached  his  first  sermon  at  St  Mary's  before  the 
university,  upon  Rom.  i.  16.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
<?f  Christ,  &c.  with  general  and  great  approbation.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr  Richard  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Teveryham,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1563,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  Matthew  Hutton,  then  fellow  of  Trinity-College, 
being  appointed  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  the  same 
year,  our  Author  succeeded  him  in  the  Margaret  profes- 
sorship. Soon  after  this  he  joined  with  his  brother  pro- 
fessor and  several  heads  of  colleges,  in  a  petition  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  for  an  order  to  regulate 
the  election  of  public  officers,  the  want  of  winch  created 
great  disturbance  in  the  university  at  that  time.  Two 
years  after  this  he  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in 
the  pulpit,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper, 
sent  for  him  to  court  to  preach  before  the  queen,  who 
heard  him  with  great  satisfaction,  and  gave  orders  pre- 
sently to  have  him  sworn  her  chaplain,  The  same  year, 
i  565,  being  informed  that  some  statutes  were  preparing 
above  to  enjoin  an  uniformity  of  habits,  particularly  to 
order  the  wearing  of  surplices  in  the  university,  he  pro- 
moted the  writing  of  a  joint  letter  privately  to  Cecil,  ear- 
nestly desiring  him  to  stop  (if  possible)  the  sending  down 
any  such  orders,  which  it  was  perceived  would  be  very 
unacceptable  to  the  university  :  But  this  address  was  taken. 
so  ill  at  court,  that  our  Author  was  obliged  afterward  >  vj 
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make  an  apology  for  his  conduct  in  it.  However,  he 
grew  into  so  great  esteem  at  Cambridge,  as  well  under  the 
character  of  a  preacher  as  the  restorer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline there,  that  the  next  year,  June  the  tenth,  the 
university  granted  him  a  licence  under  their  common  seal, 
to  preach  throughout  the  realm  ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  July 
following,  the  salary  of  his  professorship  w^s  raised,  out 
of  respect  to  him,  by  that  body,  from  twenty  marks  to 
twenty  pounds. 

He  had  the  year  before  been  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  his   college  ;  where  the   next  year,  1567,  he  held  the 
president's  place,  but  was  called  thence,  April  the  twenty- 
first,  to  Pembroke-hall,  being  chosen   master  there  ;  and 
not  long  after  he  was  likewise  appointed  Regius  professor 
of  divinity.     In  both  these  preferments  he  succeeded  a 
second  time  his  old  friend  Dr  Hutton  (now  made  dean  of 
York),  and   to  the  first  had  the  same   recommendation 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor,  viz.  that   of  Dr 
Edmund  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London.     But  his  conti- 
nuance here  was  very  short;  for  in  less  than  three  months, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Beauchamp,   her  majesty  promoted 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity-College.     This  place  was 
procured  for  him  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Sir  W.  Cecil, 
who,  notwithstanding  some  objections  had  been  made  to 
his  age,  got  him  sworn  into  it  the  fourth  of  July.     The 
same  year  the   university   admitted  him  inceptor  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  being  appointed  likewise 
to  keep   the  commencement  act,  he   chose  for  his  thesis 
upon  that  occasion,   Papa  est  tile  ant'ichristus  ,•  the  pope  is 
the  antichrist.     In  1570,  having  first  applied  to  Cecil  for 
the  purpose,  he  compiled  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  the 
university,  which  were  of  great  service  to  that  learned  com- 
munity. 

This  work  he  finished  in  August,  and  the  same  month 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  an  order  from 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  to  prohibit  Cartwright,  who 
was  now  Margaret  professor,  from  reading  any  more  lec- 
tures without  some  satisfaction  given  to  them  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions.  Our  author  informed  the  chan- 
cellor of  this  step,  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him 
with  Cartvvripht's  principles,  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  upon  which  he  received  the  chancellor's  approba- 
tion of  what  had  been  done.  Upon  which  Cartwright, 
being  convened,  and  refusing  to  renounce  his  principles, 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship  •,  and  as  he  gave  out  that 
his  assertions  were  rather  suppressed  by  authority,  than 

refuted 
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refuted  by  reason,  our  Author  took  an  effectual  method 
to  obviate  that  calumny.  In  the  mean  time,  at  the  chan- 
cellor^ request,  he  likewise  wrote  a  confutation  of  some 
of  the  chief  of  those  principles,  and  sent  them  to  arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29,  with  an  in- 
tention to  publish  them,  but  was  prevented.  In  1671, 
he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  The  same  year 
an  order  was  made  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  that  all 
those  who  had  obtained  faculties  to  preach,  should  surren- 
der them  before  the  third  of  August ;  and  that  upon  their 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  other  constitu- 
tions and  ordinances  agreed  upon,  new  licences  should  be 
granted.  This  being  signified  to  the  university,  and  an. 
order  sent,  requiring  them  to  call  in  all  the  faculties  grant- 
ed before,  our  Author  in  pursuance  thereof  surrendered 
his  former  liscence,  obtained  in  1566,  and  had  another 
granted  him  September  17,  1571,  wherein  he  was  like- 
wise constituted  one  of  the  university-  preachers.  June 
the  nineteenth,  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  nomination, 
he  was  elected  dean  of  Lincoln,  into  which  dignity  he  was 
installed  August  the  second  following.  October  the  thirty- 
first  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop,  im* 
powering  him,  together  with  his  deanery,  his  prebend  of 
Ely,  and  rectory  of  Teversham  (besides  the  mastership  of 
Trinity-College)  to  hold  any  other  benefice  whatsoever. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  preached  the  Latin 
sermon  at  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  being  then  proc- 
tor for  the  clergy  and  chapter  of  Ely.  May  the  fourteenth, 
the  next  year,  he  was  presented  to  the  lower  house  for 
their  prolocutor  and  chosen.  In  August  the  same  year,  he 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Teversham. 

He  was  now,  by  particular  apointment  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  writing  his  answer  to  the  Admoni- 
tion, which  requiring  more  ease  of  mind  and  leisure  hours 
than  the  execution  of  his  office  as  master  of  Trinity-College 
(where  he  met  with  much  trouble  and  opposition)  seemed 
to  allow  of,  he  even  desired  to  leave  the  university.  How- 
ever, the  heads  applied  to  the  chancellor  in  a  letter  dated- 
September  the  twenty-eighth,  to  prevent  it.  He  had  a-, 
-little  before,  in  the  same  month  this  year,  expelled  Cart- 
wright  from  his  fellowship,  for  not  taking  orders  in  due 
time,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  colleges.  November 
the  second,  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  ;  anil  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  came  out  his  answer  to  the  i  Admonition.' 

?.  As 
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As  archbishop  Parker  was  the  chief  person  that  set 
Whitgift  about  this  work,  so  he  gave  him  considerable 
assistance  therein  •,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  copy  as  it 
was  finished  were  sent  to  him  to  revise  ;  and  Cooper,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  another  of  the  most  learned  bishops  ot  that 
time,  together  with  other  bishops  and  learned  men,  were 
consulted  with.  For,  in  September  1572,  the  doctor  hav- 
ing made  an  end  of  his  confutation,  as  soon  as  he  had 
written  out  fair  the  first  part  of  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  (Dr  Cox,)  Dr  Perne,  (dean  of  Ely,)  and  some 
other  learned  men,  '■ or  them  to  peruse  •,  and  then  after- 
wards, for  the  last  perusal  of  it,  it  was  by  him  sent  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  a  letter5 
dated  from  Trinity-college,  September  the  twenty-first;  and 
shortly  after  having  transcribed  the  second  part,  which  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  had  read  over,  he  sent  that  also  to  the 
archbishop,  with  a  letter,  bearing  date  October  the  twenty- 
first,  from  Ely,  desiring  his  grace,  to  peruse  it,  and  to 
correct  it  as  should  seem  good  to  him  ;  he  likewise  desired 
to  be  directed  by  the  archbishop  to  whom  he  should  dedi- 
cate it,  whether  to  the  queen  or  parliament,  as  Cartwright 
Jiad  done,  or  aiy  other  ;  and  lastly  he  prayed  his  grace, 
that  the  printer  might  be  charged  not  to  give  a  copy  of  it, 
or  a  sheet  of  it,  till  all  were  printed.  In  this  letter  he 
acquainted  the  archbishop,  th-.t  he  had  an  Epistle  of  Mr 
Gualter  (the  learned  divine  of  Zurich)  written  of  late  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely  (a  copy  of  which  he  sent  him  inclosed,) 
which  would  be,  he  said,  a  very  fit  answer  for  the  Epistle 
of  the  same  eminent  foreigner  set  at  the  end  of  the  Admo- 
nition by  the  compilers  of  it,  as  favouring  their  cause.  He 
did  not  know  the  bishop  of  Ely's  pleasure,  whether  he 
would  have  it  printed  -,  but  he  told  his  lordship,  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  would  resort  unto  his  lordship  of  Ely  for 
the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  that  bishop's  leave,  this 
letter  being  published  in  Latin  and  English  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  with  this  preface  :  And  forasmuch  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Admonition,  for  their  better  credit,  had  set 
down  in  print  the  Epistles  of  Mr  Beza  and  Mr  Gualter, 
so  he  thought  good  to  set  down  an  Epistle  of  Mr  Gualter, 
revoking  the  same  upon  better  information ;  as  also  ano- 
ther of  Mr  Rullinger,  chief  minister  of  Zurich,  concern- 
ing the  same  subject.  So  that  (as  Mr  Strype  observes,) 
in  this  book,  taking  in  his  defence  printed  a  year  or  two 
after,  may  be  seen  all  the  arguments  and  policy  used  in 
those  times  for  laying  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  aside, 
and  all  the  exceptions  to  them  drawn  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage i 
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vantage;  and  herein  also  are  subjoined  a  full  and  parti- 
cular answer  and  n  futation  of  the  one,  and  vindication 
of  the  other  ;  together  with  the  favourable  sense  of  the 
learned  men  abroad,  as  Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  Zuinglius, 
Builinger,  Calvin,  Gualter,  expressed  in  their  letters,  or 
other  writings  of  theirs,  and  their  approbation  of  this 
church's  frame  and  discipline,  and  the  government  of  it 
by  bishops.  Mr  Strype  was  of  opinion,  that  this  book 
may  be  justly  esteemed  and  applied  to  as  one  of  the  public 
books  of  the  church  of  England  concerning  her  profession 
and  principles,  and  as  being  of  the  like  authority  in  re- 
spect to  its  worship  and  gov-ernment,  in  opposition  to  the 
disciplinarianr,,  as  bishop  Jewel's  Apology  and  Defence 
in  respect  of  the  Reformation  and  doctrine  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Papists.  It  was  lirst  printed  in  4to,  and  re- 
printed the  year  following,  with  this  title :  An  Answer 
to  a  certain  Libel,  intitled,  An  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament, by  John  Whitgift,  D.  of  Divinity,  newlie  aug- 
mented by  the  Authour,  as  by  Conference  shall  appear. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Bynneman,  for  Humfrey 
Toy,  Anno  1573.  To  this  a  reply  being  published  by  Mr 
Cartwright  the  next  year,  1573,  our  Author  wrote  his  de- 
fence the  same  year. 

In  1575,  a  Rejoinder  being  published  by  Cartwright 
to  our  Author's  Defence,  he  consulted  his  friends  upon 
it,  who  advising  him  to  let  it  pass  as  not  worthy  his 
notice  -,  he  yielded  to  that  opinion.  Amongst  other* 
who  dissuaded  him,  the  learned  Dr  "Whitaker,  (though 
himself  much  inclined  to  favour  Puritanism)  was  one  ; 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Whitgift  upon  this  occasion, 
has  these  words  :  Ojiem  Cartiunghtus  nuper  emisit  libeiium 
ejus  magnam  partem  periegi  :  Ne  vwam9  si  quid  unquam 
videriin  d'ssolutius  ac  pene  puerilius.  Verb, rum  satis  ille  qui-. 
dem  lautam  novamque  supelleciilem  habct^  rerum  omnino  nul- 
lam  quantum  ego  judicare  possum.  Deinde  non  modo  perverse 
de  prmcipis  in  rebus  sacris  &  ecclesicsticis  authoritate  sentity 
sed  in  Papistarum  etiam  ceesira  trausfugit-,  a  quibus  tamen 
videri  vult  odi>  capiiah  dissidce.  Verum  nee  in  hac  causa 
ferendus,  sed  aids  etiam  in  partibus  tela  a  Papistis  mutuatur. 
Dcnique,  ut  de  Anibrosio  dixit  Hie)  onpnus, — verbis  l:'d':t~  sen- 
tentiis  dormitat,  ts3  plane  indignus  est,  qui  a  quoquam  docio 
rtfutetur.       Thu^   translated   by    Dr   Bancroft  :    *  I   have 

<  read  a  great  part   of  that  book    which   Mr   Cartwright 

<  hath  lately  published.  I  pray  God  I  live  not,  if  ever 
4  I  saw  any  thing  more  loosely  written,  and  almost  more 
*  childishly.     It  is  true,  for  words  he  hath  a  great  store, 

3  « and > 
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c  and  those  both  fine  and  new  ;  but  for  matter,  as  far  as 
8  I  can  judge,  he  is  altogether  barren.  Moreover,  he 
8  doth  not  only  think  perversely  of  the  authority  of  princes 
<  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  but  also  flyeth  unto  the  Pa- 
8  pists  holds,  from  whom  he  would  be  thought  to  dissent 
8  with  a  mortal  hatred.  But  in  this  point  he  is  not  to  be 
c  endured,  and  in  other  points  also  he  borroweth  his  argu- 
8  ments  from  the  Papists.  To  conclude,  as  Jerom  said 
*  of  Ambrose,  he  playeth  with  words,  and  is  lame  in  his 
(  sentiments,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  to  be  confuted 
8  by  any  man  of  learning.' 

At  the  same  time  Whitgift  appeared,  with  that  warmth 
that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  against  a  design,  then  on 
foot,  of  abolibhing  pluralities,  and  taking  away  the  im- 
propriations, and  tythes,  from  bishops,  and  spiritual  (not 
including  temporal)  persons,  for  the  better  provision  of 
the  poorer  clergy.  March  the  21th,  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1576,  he  was  norrinated  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, to  which  being  confirmed,  April  16,  he  was  con- 
secrated April  the  21st,  1.677  ;  and  as  this  bishopric 
brought  him  into  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales, 
he  was  presently  after  appointed  vice-president  of  those 
marches  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  presi- 
dent, made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  resign 
his  mastership  of  Trinity-college  till  June  \  and  in  the  in- 
terim procured  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  in  order  to 
prevent  the  practice  (then  in  use)  of  taking  money  for 
the  resignation  of  fellowships. 

The  queen  had  it  in  her  eye  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  church  before  her  intentions  took  place, 
and  shewed  an  inclination,  as  was  Jsaid,  to  put  him  into 
archbishop  Grindal's  room  before  that  prelate's  death.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  Grindal,  in  the  condition  he  then 
was,  had  been  desirous  to  resign,  and  as  desirous  of  Whit- 
gift for  his  successor  •,  but  Whitgift  could  not  be  per- 
suaded upon  to  comply  with  it ;  and  in  the  queen's  pre- 
sence begged  her  pardon  for  not  accepting  thereof  upon 
any  condition  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  other. 
But  upon  Grindal's  death,  which  happened  the  sixth  of 
July,  1583,  the  queen  nominated  Whitgift  to  succeed  him, 
August  the  fourteenth  following ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
elected  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  and  con- 
firmed the  twenty-third  of  September.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  November,  the  queen's  accession  happening  on  a  Sun- 
day, he  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  upon  this  texfrj  Put  them 
*  in 
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in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  t  &c.  Titus  iii.  At 
his  first  entrance  upon  this  charge,  he  found  the  arch- 
bishopric over -rated,  and  procured  an  order  for  the  abate- 
ment of  one  hundred  pounds  to  him  and  his  successors, 
on  the  payment  of  first-fruits.  He  shortly  after  recovered 
from  the  queen,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, Long-Beech  Wood  in  Kent,  which  had  been 
many  years  detained  from  his  predecessor  by  Sir  James 
Croft,  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  household.  But  that 
which  most  concerned  him  was  to  see  the  established  uni- 
formity of  the  church  in  so  great  disorder  as  it  was  from 
the  non-complying  Puritans,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
predecessor's  easiness  in  that  respect,  were  possessed  of  a 
great  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  preferments,  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  some  of  the  principal  men  at 
court.  He  therefore  set  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  vigour  to  reform  those  infringements  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  which  he  had  the  queen's  express  orders.  With 
this  view,  on  the  fifth  of  December  this  year,  he  moved 
for  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  was  soon  after 
issued  to  him  with  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several 
others.  To  the  same  purpose  in  1584,  he  drew  up  a  form 
of  examination,  containing  twenty-four  articles,  which 
he  sent  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  enjoining  them  to 
summon  all  such  clergy  as  in  their  respective  dioceses 
were  suspected  of  nonconformity,  and  to  require  them  to 
answer  those  articles  severally  upon  oath  ex  officio  mero9 
.likewise  to  subscribe  to  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  reli- 
gion. 

At  the  same  time  he  held  conferences  with  several  of 
the  Puritans,  and  by  that  means  brought  some  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  and  when  others  appealed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  to  the  council,  he  resolutely  asserted  his  juris- 
diction, and  vindicated  his  proceedings  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  even  in  some  cases  against  the  opinion  of  lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  his  chief  friend  there.  He  waited  this 
year  also,  about  these  matters,  upon  the  queen,  who  had 
been  solicited  in  favour  of  some  of  the  innovators  against 
the  liturgy,  and  soon  after  sent  her  highness  his  answer 
to  all  their  most  plausible  objections  that  were  commonly 
urged  by  them,  and  gave  her  several  reasons  why  the 
discipline  was  rather  to  be  suppressed,  than  by  writing 
confuted.  In  the  mean  time  he  prevailed  to  have  some 
of  the  sees  filled,  that  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the 
ejection  of  the  popish  bishops  ;  and  obtained  a  promise 

4.  from 
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fro:.:  Burleigh  to  complete  the  whole  bench.  Nor  did  his 
zeal  for  the  established  ecclesiastical  purity  display  itself 
with  less  warmth  of  opposing  the  election  this  year  of 
l\lr  Walter  Travels  to  the  mastership  of  the  temple,  and 
in  advising  a  restraint  to  be  laid  upon  the  press  at  Cam- 
bridge, beveral  petitions  being  offered  to  this  parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  for  receiving  tneir  new  platform 
and  book  of  public  prayer,  as  aiso  against  pluralities  and 
the  court  of  faculties,  the  archbishop  answered  them,  and 
■nted  his  answer  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  sent 
note^  al^o  upon  them  to  Lord  Burleigh,  December  26. 
E  v  r,  being  made  sensible  of  the  justness  of  a  complaint 
against  the  excessive  tees  taken  in  spiritual  courts,  he  set 
about  drawing  up  a  new  state  of  those  fees,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  prevailed  with  the 
queen  not  to  give  her  assent  to  some  bills  that  had  passed 
both  houses,  which  affected  the  present  good  estate  of  the 
clergy  ;  namely,  one  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times  ; 
another  for  the  trial  of  ministers'  sufficiency  by  twelve 
laymen,  and  such  like.  This  last  was  a  precedent  for  a 
like  act  passed  and  rigidly  executed  against  the  Royalists 
during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  same  parliament  he  procured  an  act  for  the  better 
foundation  attq  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  hospital  of  East- 
bridge  in  Canterbury  ;   and,   before  the  year  was   expired, 
he   found   means  to    put  a  stop  to  a  commission  that  was 
then    upon    the   anvil  for  a  melius  inquirendum.     In  1585, 
by  special  orders  from  the  queen,  he  drew   up   rules  for 
regulating  the  press  •,  which  were  confirmed  and  set  forth 
by    the   authority  of  the  star-chamber,  June  23d.     In  all 
his    transactions   for    uniformity,   he  had  constantly  both 
the  commission  and  countenance  of  the  queen,  as  well  a» 
the  general  concurrence  of  purleigh,  Leicester,  and  Wal- 
sirtgnarn.  Yet  in  his  proceedings  with  the  Nonconformists 
grace    haci    received    sometimes,,  even  from  these  his 
friends,  very  hard  words.     Upon  which  account,    about 
this  time,  he  joined  himself  in  ..  more  close  friendship  with 
Sir  Christopher  Hutton,then  vice-chamberlain  to  the  queen, 
to  whom  lie  now    (July  10.    opened  his  mind,  and  com- 
plained of  the  other's  usage  of  him.    The  earl  of  Leicester 
particularly,  not    content    with    having   made  Cartwright 
master  of  his  hospital  newly  built  at  Warwick,  attempted 
by  a  most   artful   address  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to 
preach  without   the   subscription  ;  but  the  archbishop  pe- 
remptorily refused   to  comply.     Presently  after  this,  the 
■  ime  eari  applied    to   him  to  declare  his  judgment  about 

the 
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the  queen's  aiding  the  Low  Countries,  to  which  he  gave 
a  very  wary  answer.  This  was  in  the  end  of  July  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  August  he  prevented  the  issuing  of  a 
commission  for  farming  out  the  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
with  a  view  of  enhancing  those  payments,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  clergy.  This  year  he  silenced  Mr  Travera 
from  preaching  at  the  Temple  ;  notwithstanding,  about 
the  same  time  being  called  upon  for  his  judgment  in  the 
dispute  betwixt  him  and  Hooker,  he  gave  his  opinion  less 
ia  favour  of  the  Papists  than  Hooker  had  done. 

On  Candlemas-day  he  was  sworn  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  next  month  framed  the  statutes  of  cathedral 
churches,  so  as  to  make  them  comport  with  the  Refor- 
mation. And  the  year  was  not  expired,  when  he  sent  a 
prohibition  to  Cartwright,  forbidding  him  to  publish  his 
answer  to  the  Rhemish  Bible.  In  1586,  his  name  appears 
among  those  counsellors  who  condemned  secretary  Davi- 
son for  procuring  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
without  the  consent  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  Babington's  design  to  marry  the  said  queen,  the 
archbishop  put  forth  some  prayers  under  the  title  of  A 
Form  of  Prayer  for  these  dangerous  Times.  This  year 
likewise  he  granted  a  licence  to  an  Italian  merchant-book- 
seller to  import  several  popish  books.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  licence  itself,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

«  Whereas  sundry  books  are  from  time  to  time  set  forth 
"  in  the  parts  beyond  seas,  by  such  as  are  addicted  to  the 
"  errors  of  Popery,  yet  in  many  respects  expedient  to  be 
M  had  by  some  of  the  learned  in  this  realm,  contayninge 
M  also  oftentimes  matter  in  them  against  the  state  of  this 
*'  land,  and  slaunderous  unto  it,  and  therefore  not  fit 
((  books  to  pass  through  every  man's  hand  freely ;  in 
"  consideration  whereof  I  have  tolerated  Ascanio  de  Re- 
"  nialme,  merchant-bookseller,  to  bring  into  this  realme, 
fS  from  the  parts  beyond  seas,  some  few  copies  of  every 
"  such  sort  of  books,  upon  this  condition  oniie,  that  any 
"  of  them  be  not  had  or  dispersed  abroad,  but  first 
"  brought  to  me,  or  some  other  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
£C  council,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered,  or  directed  to 
"  be  delivered  furth  laito  such  persons  onlie,  as  by  us  or 
"  some  of  us  shall  be  thought  most  meet  men,  upon  good 
"  considerations  and  purposes,  to  have  the  reading  and 
*c  perusal  of  them. 

*<  Given  at  Lambeth  the  day  of  October,  1586'. 

«  Anno  Regni  Regbia  Eliz.  2BV 

The 
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The  lord  chancellor's  place  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  April  12,  1587,  the  queen 
made  the  archbishop  an  offer  of  that  post,  which  he  de- 
clined i  but  recommended  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  was  made  lord  chancellor 
in  his  Grace's  palace  at  Croydon.  The  following  year, 
1.588,  he  joined  with  lord  Burleigh  in  restoring  to  his  fel- 
lowship at  St  JohnVcollege,  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Everard 
Digby,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Dr  Whitaker  the  mas- 
ter, and  some  of  the  fellows,  upon  suspicion  of  Popery, 
and  about  the  same  time  gave  an  answer  to  a  captious 
syllogism,  in  which  he  was  concluded  by  practice  of  po- 
pish tyranny,  to  endanger  his  majesty's  safety. 

Upon  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  invasion  this  year,  he 
procured  an  order  of  the  council  to  prevent  the  clergy 
from  being  cessed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  for  furnishing 
arms,  and  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  bishops,  to  take 
care  that  their  clergy  should  be  ready  with  a  voluntary 
appointment  of  arms,  &c.  This  year  came  out  a  viru- 
lent pamphlet,  entitled,  Martyn  Marpre/ate,  in  which  the 
archbishop  was  severely  handled  in  very  coarse  language. 
The  university  of  Oxford  losing  their  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  this  year,  several  of  the  heads  and  others*  sig- 
nified to  the  archbishop  their  intention  to  choose  him  into 
that  post.  This  offer,  being  a  Cambridge  man,  he  de- 
clined for  himself,  but  made  use  of  it  to  recommend  his 
friend  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  elected  :  By  which 
means  the  archbishop  came  into  a  great  share  of  the  go- 
vernment of  that  university.  In  1590,  Cartwright  being 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  several  mis- 
demeanors, and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio,  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  ;  and  the  archbishop  drew  up  a 
paper  containing  several  articles,  more  explicitly  against 
the  Disciplinarians  than  the  former,  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  licensed  Preachers.  The  next  year,  1591,  Cartwright 
was  brought  before  the  star-chamber,  and  upon  giving 
bail  for  his  quiet  behaviour,  was  discharged  at  the  motion 
of  the  archbishop,  who  this  year  was  appointed  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  be  arbitrator  between  two  men  of  emi- 
nent learning  in  a  remarkable  point  of  scripture  chrono- 
logy. These  were  Hugh  Broughton,  of  Christ's-college  in 
Cambridge,  the  greatest  scholar  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
learning  in  those  times,  and  Dr  Reynolds,  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  Oxford,  divinity  professor  there.  The  point  in  dispute 
was,  «  Whether  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  Adam 
«  to  Christ  could  be  ascertained  by  the  holv  scriptures  ?' 

Thf 
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The  first  held  the  affirmative,  which  was  denied  by  the 
latter.  The  same  year  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Sa- 
rum  by  the  translation  of  Dr  Piers  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  our  archbishop  presented  and  instituted  Mr 
Hooker  into  the  living  of  Boscomb  in  Wiltshire,  and  to  the 
prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

In  1592,  he  visited  All-souls-college,  and  the  following 
year  Dr  Bancroft  published  his  Survey  of  Discipline, 
wherein  he  censured  Beza's  conduct  in  intermeddling  with 
the  English  affairs  in  respect  of  church-government,  upon 
which  that  minister  complained  of  this  usage  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  who  returned  a  long  answer,  in  which 
he  not  only  shewed  the  justice  of  Dr  Bancroft's  complaint, 
but  further  also  vindicated  Saravia  and  Sutcliffe,  two 
learned  men  of  the  English  church,  who  had  written  in 
behalf  of  the  order  of  episcopacy  against  Beza's  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  a  ruling 
presbytery.  In  1594,  fresh  complaints  being  made  in  par- 
liament of  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
archbishop  made  a  general  survey  of  those  courts  and 
their  officers ;  and  the  same  year  he  put  a  stop  to  the  pas- 
sing of  some  new  grants  of  concealed  land  belonging  to 
the  cathedrals.  This  year  he  likewise  procured  of  the 
queen  for  Mr  Hooker  the  good  rectory  of  Bishops-bourne, 
near  Canterbury.  The  same  year  he  summoned  the  famous 
Hugh  Broughton  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  doc- 
trines concerning  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell. 
In  1595,  when  the  tumults  of  the  Disciplinarians  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  good  measure  appeased,  there  sprung  up 
the  Praedestinarian  controversy,  which  occasioned  the 
drawing  up  of  the  (  Lambeth  Articles/  wherein  the  arch- 
bishop had  the  direction,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  letter  and  private  directions  to  teach  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them  in  that  university ;  and  pray- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  publicly  taught  there  against 
them,  notwithstanding  he  was  sensible  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  step  was  not  agreeable  to  the  queen.  See  page 
286.     Note. 

This  year  he  obtained  letters  patent  from  her  majesty, 
and  began  the  foundation  of  his  hospital  at  Croydon.  The 
same  year  he  protected  the  hospital  of  Harbledown,  in 
Kent,  against  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  property  : 
And  the  queen  having  made  a  grant  to  him  of  all  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  Eastbridge,  in  Can- 
terbury he  found  out  and  recovered  the  next  year  some 
lands  wrongfully  withheld  from  it.  In  1507.  the  fore- 
st <:v 
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gate  of  his  hospital  at  Croydon  was  finished,  and  in  1599, 
the  whole  building  b  ing  completed,  it  *ras  consecrated 
by  Dr  Bancroft,  then  bishop  of  London.  The  found  »ng 
of  this  hospital  the  largest  then  in  the  kingdom)  havmg 
given  rise  to  an  invidious  report  of  the  archbishop's  im- 
mense wealth  arid  large  revenues,  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  all  his  purchases  since  he  had  been  bishop., 
with  the  sums  given  for  the  same,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
the  lands,  and  to  what  and  whose  uses,  together  with 
the  yearly  value  of  the  archbishopric.  The  mayor  of 
Canterbury  having  this  year  summoned  the  choir  of  that 
church  to  muster  with  the  militia,  he  opposed  it  with 
great  warmth. 

Mr  Hooker  dying  in  November  before  he  had  pub- 
lished his  three  last  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the 
archbishop  made  the  most  diligent  search  after  the  copy, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  any  thing  but  some  rough 
draughts  of  them,  these,  as  it  is  said,  he  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  particular  friend  of  the  Author,  who  at  the  arch- 
bishop's request  finished  the  design. 

This  year,  1600,  he  suspended  a  clergyman  for  three  years, 
for  executing  a  clandestine  marriage  between  Edward  earl 
of  Hertford  and  Francis  Pranel.  Thomas  Cartwright  dying 
this  year,  the  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  opinion,  he  had  not  long  before  given  of  his  good  in- 
clinations towards  the  established  constitution  of  the 
church,  confirmed.  After  Cartwright  was  admitted  to 
bail  at  the  archbishop's  motion,  he  always  acknowledged 
the  obligation,  as  appears  by  several  letters  of  hib  to  the 
archbishop.  In  one,  dated  March  24,  1601,  he  acknow- 
ledges c   his   bond   of   most  humble   duty   so   much   the 

<  stricter,  because  his  Grace's  favour  proceeded  from  a 
c  frank  disposition,  without  any  desert  of  his  own  j' 
and  the  archbishop,  says  Sir  George  Paul,  hath  been  heard 
to  say,  <  that  if  Master  Cartwright  had  not  so  far  engaged 
'  hknseli  as  he  did  in   the   beginning,  he   thought  verily 

<  in  his  latter  time  he   would  have  been  drawn  to  confor- 

*  mity  •,  for  when  he  was  freed  from  his  troubles,  he  often 

<  repaired  to  the   archbishop,  who   used  him  kindly,  and 

<  was  contented  to  tolerate  his  preaching  in  "Warwick 
c  divers  years,  upon  his  promise  not  to  impugn  the  eccie- 

*  siastical  establishment,  but  persuade  and  procure  as  much 
1  as  in  him  lay  the  estimation  thereof,  which  he  per- 
«  formed  ;  but  when  her  majesty  came  to  know  of  the 
c  archbishop's  connivancy,  she  was  displeased  with  it.' 
Sir  Henry  Yelvertgn  assures  us,  that  his  last  words  on  his 

death.- 
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death-bed  were,  f  tha"  he  sorely  lamented  the  unnecessary- 
«  troubles  he  had  caused  in  the  church  by  the  schism  he 
*  had  been  the  great  fomenter  of ;  and  wished  he  was  to 
«  begm  his  life  again,  that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  the 
c  dislike  he  had  of  his  former  ways;  and  in  this  opinion 
<  he  died.'  The  next  year  Whitgift  constantly  attended 
the  queen  in  her  last  illness,  and  composed  a  prayer  upon 
that  occasion  ;  he  wa:  principal  mourner  at  her  funeral, 
received  the  offering,  and  had  the  banners  presented  to 
him.  K.  James  being  proclaimed  Inarch  24,  1602,  the 
archbishop  sent  Dr  Nevil,  dean  of  Canterbury,  into  Scot- 
land to  his  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  England,  to  tender  th^ir  allegiance,  and  to  understand 
his  majesty's  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  government  oi  the 
church,  and  though  the  dean  brought  a  gracious  n  ssage 
to  him  from  the  king,  assuring  him  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  settlement  as  his  predecessor  had  left  it,  yet  the 
archbishop  passed  this  summer  of  the  year  1603  in  some 
pain  about  its  preservation. 

The  Puritans  had,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth  conceived  fresh  hopes  of  some  countenance,  if 
not  establishment  of  their  new  discipline,  mid  began  to 
talk  loudly  of  challenging  forthwith  all  exemption  from 
the  censure  of,  and  subjection  to,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity. A  book  had  been  printed  the  year  before  by  that 
party,  entitled,  The  Plea  of  the  Innocents,  and  this  year 
in  April  there  came  out  The  humble  Petition  of  the  thou- 
sand Ministers  for  redressing  Oifences  in  the  Church,  at 
the  ei\d  of  which  they  required  a  conference  ;  and  in 
October  a  proclamation  was  issued  touching  a  meeting  for 
the  hearing  and  determining  things  pretended  to  be  amiss 
in  the  church.  The  archbishop's  diligence  in  this  affair 
is  seen  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shrewbbury 
soon  after,  by  which  it  appears  also,  that  he  was  then 
(viz.  in  December)  so  much  indisposed  with  the  jaundice 
(a  disorder  incident  to  his  constitution)  as  not  to  be  able 
to  wait  upon  the  king  and  court  abroad  that  summer. 
Before  the  conference  he  sent  some  queries  to  his  old 
friend  Dr  Button,  then  archbishop  of  York,  of  ma-. 
that  should  be  concerted  at  this  conference,  for  his  judg- 
ment. The  conference  was  held  at  Hampton-court,  and 
lasted  three  days,  June  14,  16,  and  IS.  An  account  oi; 
it  was  afterwards  written  by  Dr  Barlow,  then  de  n  of 
Chester,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  archbishop  : 
principal   design  of  which  was  thereby  to  wipe  off  an 

aspersion 
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aspersion  that  was  thrown  upon  him,  and  some  other 
bishops,  at  the  close  of  it. 

The   time  of  the  parliament's    meeting  now  drawing 
near,  the   archbishop,   that  he   might   be   the  better  pre- 
pared,  appointed   a   meeting   art  the  bishop   of  London's 
house  at  Fulham,  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bishops  and 
judges  of  his   court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
which  were  then  to  be  treated  on.     As  he  was  thus  going 
in  his  barge  on  a  very  cold  day,   and  having  his  barge- 
cloth  tied  up  (as  his  custom  was)  to  the  top  of  the  bales, 
the  wind  blew  so   sharp,  that  the  young  gentlemen  in 
waiting  desired  to  have  the  cloth  down,  which  he  would 
by  no  means  permit,  because  the  water  was  rough,   and 
he  would  therefore  see  his  way.     At  night  he  complained 
of  having  taken  a  great  cold  in  his  head.     However,  the 
next  Sunday   being   the   first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  went  to 
Whitehall,  where  the  king  held  a  long  discourse  with  him 
and  the  bishop  of  London  about  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Going  thence,  after  fasting  till  near  one  o'clock,  to  the 
council  chamber   to  dinner,  he    was    taken   with   a    fit, 
which  ended  in  the  dead  palsy  on  the  right  side,  and  his 
speech  taken  away,   whence  he  was   carried   to  the  lord 
treasurer's  chamber,  and  thence  (after  a  while)  conveyed 
home  to  Lambeth.  On  Tuesday  he  was  visited  by  the  king, 
who  told  him,    c  he  would  pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and 
'  that   if  he  could  obtain  it,  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
c  greatest   temporal  blessings  that  could  be  given  him  in 
«  this  kingdom.'     The   archbishop  would  have  said  some- 
thing to   the  king,  but   his   speech  failed  him,  so  that  he 
uttered  only  imperfect  words,     But  so  much  of  his  speech 
heard,   repeating  it  once  or  twice  earnestly  (with  his 
eyes  and   hands   lifted    up)  pro  eccksia    Dei:  i.  e.    "  for 
"  the  church  of  God."     And   as  he  would  have  spoken 
his  mind  to  the  king  being  present,  so  he  made  two  or 
three   attempts   to   write  his  mind  to  him,  but  could  not, 
the  pen  falling   out   of  his   hand   by   reason   of  the  pre- 
vailing of  his  disease,   which  put  an  end  to  his  life  the 
day   following,  being  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Februarv, 
1603-4. 

Camden,  notwithstanding  he  assigns  the  palsy  for  the 
immediate  apparent  cause  of  his  death,  yet  expressly  de- 
clares, that  «  he  died  with  grief,  as  he  found  the  king 
e  began  to  contend  about  the  liturgy,  and  judged  some 
■  things  therein  fit  to  be  altered.  Dimi  dc  liturgia  recepta 
'  Rex  contendere  ccepit,  £g*  nonnulla  in  ea  mutanda  censuit> 
<  Johannes   Whit  gift  us  Archiepisc,  ex  moerore  obiit.1     This 

seems 
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seems  also  to  be  the  general  opinion,  by  the  account 
which  another  author  gives  us, .  that  upon  his  death-bed 
he  should  use  these  words :  Et  nunc,  Domine,  exaltata 
est  anhna  t?ieay  quad  in  eo  tempore  succubui  quando  malkm 
episcopatus  mei  Deo  reddere  rationem,  quam  inter  homines 
exercere :  <  And  now,  O   Lord,   my  soul  is  rejoiced  that 

*  I  die  in  a  time  wherein  I  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an 

*  account  of  my  bishopric,  than  any  longer  to  exercise  it 
e  among  men.'  He  was  interred  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March  in  the  parish-church  of  Croydon,  where  a  mo- 
nument is  erected  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
His  funeral  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Lord  Zouch,  who  attended  the  hearse 
carrying  his  banners  ;  and  Dr  Babington,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, preached  his  funeral  sermon  with  great  applause  on 
fi  Chron.  xxiv.  15,  16. 

In  his  person  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  brown  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes. 
He  wore  his  beard  neither  long  nor  thick.  He  was  small 
boned  and  of  good  agility,  being  straight  and  well- shaped 
in  all  his  limbs  to  the  light  habit  of  his  body,  which  be- 
gun somewhat  to  spread  and  fill  out  towards  his  latter 
years.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Latin  language,  as  Hugh  Broughton  often  objected  to  him  -, 
neither  doth  he  appear  to  have  been  much  skilled  in  deep 
points  of  theology.  He  was  a  popular  and  a  diligent 
preacher,  and  took  delight  in  exercising  his  talent  that 
way.-,  yet  his  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, in  the  administration  of  which  he  was  both  inde- 
fatigable and  intrepid. 

After  he  left  Trinity-college,  while  he  was  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  for  many 
years  into  his  house  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  several 
of  quality,  to  instruct  them,  as  their  tutor,  reading  to 
them  thrice  a  day  in  mathematics  and  other  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  languages,  giving  them  good  allowance  and  pre- 
ferments as  occasion  offered  ;  besides  these,  he  kept  several 
poor  scholars  in  his  house  till  he  could  provide  for  them* 
and  prefer  them  (as  he  did  several  to  good  estates)  he  also 
maintained  several  others  at  the  university.  His  charitable 
hospitality  extended  to  foreigners.  He  relieved  and  en- 
tertained in  his  house  for  many  years  together  several 
distressed  ministers  (recommended  by  Beza  and  others ' 
out  of  Germany  and  France,  who  were  driven  from  their 
own  homes,  some  by  banishment,  others  by  reason  of 
wars  and  extremity,  shewing  no  jess  bounty  to  them  ar 

their 
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their  departure.     Sir  George  Paul  assures  us,  that  he  re- 
mitted  large  sums  out  of  his  own  purse  to  Beza. 

In  the  execution  of  his  charge  in  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, every  Thursday  in  term  being  a  solemn  court-day, 
the  archbishop  had  a  sermon  in  his  chapel,  and  enter- 
tained the  commissary  and  the  attendants  at  great  ex- 
pence.  That  day  was  seen  a  senate  of  the  greatest  coun- 
sellors of  state,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  prelates, 
justices,  judges,  and  sufficient  lawyers  of  both  professions 
that  those  times  afforded.  This  kept  up  the  reputation 
of  the  court,  through  the  neglect  of  which  its  credit  sunk 
afterwards,  till  at  length,  by  several  great  abuses  that 
crept  into  it,  this  court  became  so  odious,  as  to  be  ut- 
terly abolished.  He  gave  audience  to  suitors  twice  a-day 
at  set  hours,  entertaining  them  hospitably.  His  courage 
and  resolution  in  this  court  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  related  •,  but  there  is  one  remarkable  instance, 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  happened  before  he 
was  made  privy-counsellor,  when  a  gentleman  of  good 
account  perceiving  which  way  the  court  leaned  in  his 
cause  (not  according  to  his  desire)  told  the  archbishop, 
that  upon  another  occasion  there  grew  some  speech  of  that 
cause  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  their  lordships 
were  of  another  opinion  than  his  grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners  seemed  to  be  :  "  What  tellest  thou  me 
"  (said  the  archbishop)  of  the  lords  of  the  council  ?  I 
"  tell  thee,  they  are  in  these  cases  to  be  advised  by  us, 
«<  and  not  we  by  them."  Upon  such  like  occasions  he 
would  oftentimes  say  to  his  private  friends  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  time,  when  in  familiar  discourse  they 
observed  his  courage  and  stoutness,  "  that  two  things  did 
"  help  much  to  make  a  man  confident  in  good  causes, 
«  namely,  Orbitas  &  Senectus>  age  and  want  of  children  ; 
"  and  (said  he)  they  steed  me  both." 

He  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  tempered  with  grace  and  prudence,  that  his 
choler  rather  served  for  a  whetstone  of  his  courage  in  just 
causes,  than  to  be  a  weapon  whetted  against  the  person, 
goods,  or  good  name  of  any  other.  When  Pickering  wa:> 
censured  in  the  star-chamber  for  libelling  him  after  his 
death,  it  was  observed  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  who 
knew   him  well,  *  that   there   was   nothing    more   to   be 

*  feared   in  his   government,  especially  towards  his  latter 

•  time,  than  his   mildness  and  clemency.'     This  part  of 
his    character   is   sufficiently   confirmed  by  the  judicious 
Hooker,  who,  with  that  majestic  simplicity  which  distin- 
guishes^ 
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guishes  his  pen,  expresses  it  thus :  <  He'  (the  archbishop, 
says  he,)  *  always  governed  with  that  moderation,  which 
<  used  by  patience  to  suppress  boldness,  and  to  make 
«  them  conquer  that  suffer.'  As  the  reducing  both  the 
popish  Recusants  and  Presbyterian  Puritans  to  conformity 
with  the  established  church,  was  what  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  plied  both  these  kinds  of  people  as  well  with 
his  power  and  authority,  as  with  his  lenity  and  per- 
suasion •,  and  was  so  assiduous  in  preaching,  that  even  af- 
ter he  was  bishop  of  Worcester,  unless  extraordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Marches  of  Wales  hindered  him,  he  never 
failed  to  preach  every  Sunday,  either  in  the  city  or  in  some 
neighbouring  parish  church.  The  like  he  did  also  when 
he  was  archbishop,  and  lay  at  Croydon,  the  queen  being 
in  her  progress.  Neither  did  any  Sunday  escape  him  in 
Kent,  and  he  often  preached  the  morning  lecture  both  in 
Worcester  and  Canterbury,  early  enough  to  be  present 
afterwards  at  sermon  in  the  cathedral. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Strype  remarks,  that  he  lived 
and  died  in  great  reputation,  land  particularly  happy  in 
being  highly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  pie- 
ty, by  both  his  sovereigns,  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James  ; 
who  both  consulted  with  him  in  all  matters  of  the  church, 
and  in  making  laws  and  orders  for  the  well  government 
of  it :  And  likewise  in  taking  always  his  advice  for  pro- 
per men  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  preferments  of  it ;  and 
who  seeing  the  great  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
gion as  it  was  reformed  at  first,  that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of 
it  by  Papists,  and  its  discipline,  and  constitution  by  the 
new  Reformers,  devoted  himself,  his  pains,  his  studies, 
his  learning,  and  his  interest  to  the  preserving  of  it, 
wherein  he  had  success  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though 
through  much  opposition. 

Our  Metropolitan  printed  no  Books  besides  those 
above  mentioned  against  Cartwright's  (  Admonition/ 
His  genius  was  turned  not  to  a  sedentary  but  an  active 
life,  which  was  handsomely  intimated  to  the  French 
ambassador  Boys  Sici,  to  whom,  upon  his  enquiring 
what  works  the  archbishop  had  published,  for  that  lie 
would  willingly  read  «  his*  books,  who  was  reputed 
«  The  peerless  prelate  for  piety  and  learning  in  our 
«  days,'  and  whom  in  conference  he  found  so  grave,  god- 
ly, and  judicious-,  it  was  answered,  Thai  he  only  pub- 
lished certain  books  in  the  English  tongue  in  defence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Government ;  and  being  incidentally 
told,  that  he  founded  an  hospital  and  a  school,  the  ambas- 
sador immediately  broke  out  into  this  expression  :  Profecto 
Vol.  II.  *  7*  hospitals 
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hcspitale  ad  subhvandam  pditpertatcm,  et  schola  ad  mstruendam 
juventtttem,  sunt  opt'iml  libri  quo*  arrhitpiscopus  [aliquis~\  con- 
tuit.  <  Truly  an  hospital  to  sustain  the  poor, 
i  and  a  school  to  train  up  youth,  are  the  worthiest  books 
■  that  an  archbishop  could  set  forth.' 
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'HIS  great  minister  of  Geneva  was  one  of  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  Reformed  church.  He  was  born  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1519,  at  Vezelay,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in 
•,  where  his  family  was  in  great  esteem,  and  he  was 
nobly  descended  by  both  parents.  His  father  was  called 
Peter  de  Beza,  and  was  bailiff  of  the  town.  His  mother's 
name  was  Mary  de  Bourdelot.  Beza  tells  us  this  him- 
self-, as  also,  that  he  was  not  the  offspring  of  monks; 
and  that  his  family,  if  it  could  recover  what  it  had  super- 
stition sly  bestowed  on  monks  for  two  hundred  years, 
would  be  very  wealthy.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  very  young, 
where  he  was  tenderly  educated  under  the  care  of  his  un- 
cle Nicholas  Beza,  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  till  1528, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Orleans,  to  study  under  Melchior  Wol- 
mar,  a  German,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Dourges  ;  but  he  left  that  employment,  and  returned  to 
Germany,  in  1535.  Beza  then  began  to  study  the  law  at 
Orleans  •,  but  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  com- 
posing verses,  and  reading  the  classics.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  his  poetry,  which 
made  him  caressed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  highly  extolled  by  the  best  poets  of  that  time. 

His  uncle  the  counsellor,  who  designed  him  for  the 
church,  died  in  1532  :  But  another  uncle,  abbot  of  Froid- 
mont,  had  the  same  kindness  for  this  nephew,  and  in- 
tended to  resign  his  abbey  to  him,  which  was  worth  fif- 
teen thousand  livres  a  year.  Beza  took  his  licentiate's  de- 
gree in  1539,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  some  good  preferments  were 
provided  for  him,  which  he  might  well  expect  from  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  his  great  talents,  and  uncommon 
reputation.     The  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  sweets  of 
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fame,  and  the  hopes  of  the  greatest  honours,  gave  him 
very  pleasing  sensations,  and  combated  for  some  time  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  to  follow  Wolmar,  and  make  a 
public  profession  of  the  Reformation. 

The  temptations  of  the  world  made  him  irresolute  about 
renouncing  popery  ;  but  he  provided  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  by  a  marriage  of  conscience.  He  was 
handsome  and  polite,  as  well  as  witty  and  learned  ;  and 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  Claudia  Denossa,  who  was  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  of  noble  extraction,  if  Ancillon  is 
to  be  credited  :  But  he  says  her  name  was  Frances  de  St 
Marcel  d'Avencon,  sister  of  a  bishop  of  Greenoble  *,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Her  name  was  Denossa, 
and  Scaliger  says,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  advocate.  He 
made  this  lady  a  solemn  promise  to  marry  her  publicly,  as 
soon  as  the  obstacles  which  hindered  him  at  that  time 
should  be  removed ;  and  not  to  engage  himself  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  till  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials. 
He  faithfully  performed  these  two  promises ;  and  says 
himself,  that  u  he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage, 
"  but  secretly ;  yet  with  the  privacy  of  one  or  two  of  his 
"  pious  friends,  partly  that  he  might  not  offend  the  rest, 
«  and  partly  because  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices." 

Beza  had  published  some  poetical  pieces  which  were  es- 
teemed worthy  even  of  the  Augustan  age  :  But  afterwards 
some  new  pieces  of  his,  especially  a  witty  epigram  that  he 
composed,  being  censured  as  licentious  and  too  free  •,  and 
some  envious  persons  calumniating  his  life  *,  he  quitted  his 
priory  of  Lenjemeaux,  and  retired  to  Geneva  in  1548.  His 
poems,  entitled  Juvenilia,  have  raised  great  clamours. 
They  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1548,  by  Conrad  Badius, 
with  a  licence  of  the  parliament  for  three  years.  The 
Author  was  then  twenty-nine  years,  and  dedicated  these 
poems  to  his  professor  Melchior  Woimar.  They  consist 
of  Silvae,  Elegies,  Pictures,  icones,  and  Epigrams.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  contained  verses  too  licentious, 
and  little  becoming  the  chastity  of  a  Christian  mind  •,  but 
if  the  Author's  enemies  had  been  reasonable,  they  would 
rather  have  praised  him  for  the  grief  he  expressed  for  them, 
than  have  put  an  ill  construction  upon  the  epigram  i  -^ 
Candida  and  Audebert.  These  poems  of  Beza  should  be 
placed  among  the  sins  of  his  youth,  for  which  he  asked 
pardon  both  of  God  and  the  world.  He  endeavoured  by 
all  means  to  suppress  them,  after  his  conversion  ;  but  the 
Papists,  in  order  to  vex  and  disgrace  him,  often  reprinted 
fchem.     One  of  that  generation,  objecting  to  him  the  1 
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poems  of   his    youth,   he  answered ;  "  That  man  vexeth 
"  himself,  because  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  me  his  grace.'' 

Mezerai  treats  Beza  very  ill:  He  adopts  the  story  fed' 
truth,  which  had  been  spread,  of  an  accusation  of  sodomy 
entered  against  that  minister  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris ;  and  another  story  of  his  running  away  with  Can- 
dida, his  taylor's  wife.  This  appears  unworthy  of  a  ju- 
dicious historian ;  for  he  warrants  the  thing,  and  can 
bring  no  proof.  He  charges  Beza  with  simony  and  adul- 
tery, which  is  most  shameful  in  so  famous  and  illustrious 
an  historian,  who  has  greatly  injured  himself  with  persons 
of  judgment,  for  leaving  such  slanders,  unsupported  by 
authentic  acts.  Maimbourg  only  paraphrased  Mezerai 
when  he  drew  an  horrible  picture  of  Beza  •,  except  that  he 
quotes  Bolsec,  Spondanus,  Florimond  de  Remond,  and 
Claudius  de  Xaintes.  Beza  has  publicly  maintained,  that 
those  stories  were  enormous  calumnies ;  that  he  had  lived 
an  unblameable  life  at  Paris ;  that  he  left  it  neither  out 
of  fear,  nor  for  debt,  but  for  his  religion  ;  and  that  he 
had  never  attempted  his  neighbour's  wife  any  more  than 
the  Indies.  If  the  fact  in  question  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  may  be  proved  authentically ;  and  if  the  accusers  want 
neither  good  will,  nor  industry  •,  it  must  be  concluded, 
if  they  do  not  prove  it,  they  are  calumniators  •,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  convict  Beza's  accusers  of  calumny. 

The  honour  which  Beza  afterwards  acquired  in  zealous- 
ly maintaining  the  Reformation,  caused  his  poems  to  be 
remarked,  without  which  they  had  never  been  exclaimed 
against.  Cardinal  Richelieu  has  charged  Beza  with  imi- 
tating the  lewdness  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  in  his  poems  : 
But  this  proceeded  from  his  negligence  in  transcribing 
some  of  the  rhapsodies,  which  were  thrown  out  against 
Beza  by  his  inveterate  enemies.  We  can  never  suffici- 
ently deplore  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  men,  when  we 
remember  that  Beza  was  accused  of  an  abominable  crime, 
on  so  frivolous  a  ground  as  his  epigram,  De  sua  in  Candi- 
dam  et  Audebertum  benevolentia.  Maimbourg  renewed  this 
accusation  in  his  history  of  Calvinism  :  But  he  is  very 
fully  refuted  by  an  examination  of  the  piece  itself,  with- 
out strengthening  the  apology  from  the  great  merit  of  Aude- 
bert,  who  was  a  worthy  man,  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  pre- 
sident in  the  court  of  acccssors  of  subsidies  in  Orleans. 
Audebert  justified  Beza,  who  made  use  of  the  same  argu- 
ment, and  says  to  one  of  his  enemies,  «  What,  when  you 
<  are  transported  to  such  a  pitch,  as  even  to  construe  my 
*  most  intimate  friendship  and  familiarity,   with  a  man  of 

the 
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*  highest  honour,  into   so  wicked  and  abominable  a  crime 

*  as  I  cannot  so  much  as  mention  without  horror ;  though 
c  it  serves  you  in  your  cells  for  jest  and  sport,  must  you 
<  not  be  detested  by  all  good  men."  Audebert  died  in 
1599  *,  and  his  epitaph,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Orleans,  says,  that  he  was  ennobled,  with  all  his  poste- 
rity, and  knighted    by  Henry    III.  for   his   virtue    only. 

*  Such  an  authentic  piece  alone  (says  a  learned  minister), 
f  seems  to  me  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abominable 
s  calumny  which    has  hitherto   been   charged  on  the  me- 
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Beza,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  small  Latin  apology. 

Beza  was  of  opinion,  that  the  equality  of  pastors  is  of 
divine  right,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  a  fun- 
damental corruption,  meaning  undoubtedly  the  perverted 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome  •,  for  it  appears  (says  Mr 
Strype)  «  that  afterwards  Beza  and  Sadeel,  in  the  name  of 
*  the  church  of  Geneva,  professed,  in  a  letter  written  to 
i  our  archbishop  Whitgift,  their  respect,  honour,  and  ap- 
<  probation  of  the  church  of  England,  by  way  of  contra- 
«  diction  to  some  persons,  who,  under  sanction  of  the 
«  Geneva  form,  attempted  to  overthrow  its  constitution.' 

He  fled  to  Geneva  with  his  intended  bride,  and  arrived 
there  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1548.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  John  Crispin,  a  particular  friend.  But 
Beza  went  to  see  Melchicr  Wolmar,  at  Tubingen  ;  and  the 
following  year,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Greek 
longue  at  Lausanne,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  He 
then  married  Claudia  Denossa,  with  whom  he  lived  forty 
years  lovingly  and  honourably  :  For  she  was  a  lady  of  great 
merit,  diligent,  frugal,  and  particularly  careful  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Beza  soon  became  very  famous  for  his  Latin  composi- 
tions, and  particularly  for  his  excellent  Translation  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  verse.  And  he  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  the  Rights  that  Magistrates  have  to  punish  Heretics. 
The  last  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Michael  Scrvetus, 
whom  the  senate  of  Geneva  had  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

He  published  several  other  books  at  Lausanne,  particu- 
larly, "  A  short  Explanation  of  Christianity  :  an  Answer 
to  Joachim  Westphalus  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper; 
Two  Dialogues  on  the  same  subject  against  Heshusius  ; 
and  an  answer  to  Castalio  concerning  the  Doctrine  of 
Predestination."  Beza,  at  this  time,  had  not  tempered  his 
fire,  and  moderated  his  gay  disposition,  which  made  him 
Jet  fall  many  railleries  in  his  works  :  It  is  true,   he  called 
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them  piou  riesj  but  they  exposed  him  to   the    ceil- 

of  bis  adversaria  \. 
Beza  went  frequently  to  Geneva,  to  visit  Calvin,  during 
the  vocations.  Calvin  was  delighted  with  his  poetry; 
but  exhorted  him  to  dedi'eate  his  talents  to  the  sendee  of 
the  church  j  and  particularly  advised  him  to  finish  what 
o!  had  begun.  Beza  followed  this  advice,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  verse,  the  hundred  Psalms,  which  re- 
mained undone  by  Marot.  The  Translation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  David's  Psalms  shews  what  Beza  could  do  ; 
though  he  was  not  so  happily  succeeded  as  Clement  Marot 
in  his  fifty.     This  Translation  was  made  into  French. 

During  the  nine  years  that  Beza  continued  at  Lausanne, 
he  would  not  confine  himself  to  Greek  lectures.    Fie  read 
some  also  in  French  on  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
the  instruction  and  consolation   of  several  refugees  of 
both    sexes,  who  lived  at  Lausanne  :  But  they  have  been 
idered  as  the  seeds  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
tament,  with  notes,  which  he  first  published  in  1556: 
econd  edition   was  published  ten  years  after,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  :  The   fifth   edition 
came  out  in  1528,  which  he   dedicated  .gain  to  the  same 
queen  by  a  pew  epistle,  and  suppressed  the  first  wherein 
lie  had  largely  explained  his  method  and   design.     Fie   re- 
d  this  work  several  times,  and  made  many  corrections 
m  it,  for  which   he  has  been  cruelly  reproached.     It  was 
said,  that  many  at  Cambridge  disregarded  religion;  being 
induced   by  Beza  to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  was 
corrupt  *,  as  they  had  been,  by  Edward  Livilejus,  that  the 
Old   one   was   yery  much   so.      But  no  man,    who  is  sen- 
bible  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a  work,  will  think  it  strange, 
th  r  Beza  should  make  some  alterations  in  each  edition. 

Calvin  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  and  intended 

Be/a    for   hi  or.     He   often   commissioned   him 

to  confer  with  the  Lutherans,  and  at  last  invited  him   to 

i  \:i.     Before  Beza  quitted  the  professorship  which  he 

cised  at  Lausanne,  he  made  a  journey  into  Germany, 

in  the  character    of  a  deputy,    and   had   the  pleasure    of 

conferring  with  Melancthon  as  he  passed  through  Frankfort 

in    15.57,  when   he  went  with  Farel  and  John  Budseus  to 

ourt  <>f  the  elector  palatine,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 

and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  desire  the  intercession  of 

•  ic  vallies' of  Piedmont,  winch  were  then 

in  the  possession  of  the  French  king. 

.  taught  Greek  about  ten  years  at  Lausanne,  and  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Geneva  in  i.3.59.     Flis  enemies  gave 
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but  that  he  was  expelled  the  former  city  ;  and  Rcboul, 
that  satyrical  writer,  who  was  beheaded  at  Rome  for  his 
Pasquinades,  says  it  was  because  Beza  got  his  maid  with 
child.  This  is  false  :  If  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have 
been  known  at  Geneva  as  well  as  at  Lausanne  ;  and  lie 
would  not  have  gone  away  honourably,  as  he  tells  his 
preceptor  Wolmar.  He  would  not  have  come  every  year, 
as  he  did,  to  Lausanne,  and  have  been  so  well  received  : 
They  shewed  him  so  much  respect,  that  they  used  to  go 
out  and  meet  him,  as  their  public  memoirs  testify.  Beza 
himself  says,  "  that  he  returned  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva, 
"  that  he  might  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  divinity." 
Viret,  and  other  learned  men,  also  went  to  Geneva,  for 
certain  reasons  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  declare  ; 
but  we  may  conjecture,  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  consist- 
orial  or  academic  factions. 

Beza  strongly  attached  himself  to  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
where  he  soon  became  his  colleague  in  the  church,  and 
university.  He  succeeded  Claudius  Pontanus  as  minister  ; 
and  composed  his  Confession  of  Faith  in  Latin,  which  he 
had  formerly  wrote  in  French,  to  justify  himself  to  his 
father,  and  with  a  view  of  converting  the  old  man.  He 
published  this  Latin  confession  in  1560,  dedicated  to  Wol- 
mar. 

The  Guises  had  invaded  the  royal  authority  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the 
biood.  Beza  was  sent  to  Nerac,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  about  mat- 
ters of  consequence.  That  king  signified,  both  by  letters 
and  deputies  to  the  senate  of  Geneva,  that  he  desired  Beza 
should  assist  at  the  coherence  of  Poissi,  to  which  the  se- 
nate readily  consented.  No  better  choice  could  have  been 
made  for  the  good  of  the  cause  ;  and  Beza  went  to  the 
conference  that  was  held  therein  1561  The  king  of  Na- 
varre had  been  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  by 
Jane  d'Albret's  wife.  She  had  received  the  chief  sectaries 
of  Luther,  who  were  come  into  France,  in  hatred  of  Ju- 
lius II.  which  furnished  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  with  a  pre- 
tence to  seize  uoon  Navarre.  O.  Catharine  of  Medicis 
sometimes  cruelly  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  some- 
times favoured  them  ;  for  she  made  all  things  subservient 
to  her  passion  for  dominion. 

There  were  then  at  the  French  court  several  ambassadors 
from  the  German  princes,  who  came  to  congratulate  Charles 
IX.  upon   his  accession.     The  king  of  Navarre  began  to 

4  take 
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take  measures  with  them  to  engage  the  Protestant  princes 
to  defend  and  promote  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ambassadors  represented  to  him,  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  that  he  ought  to  establish,  and  cause  to  be  re- 
ceived, the  doctrine,  which  was  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  A  ugsburg,  composed  in  part  of  that  of  Luther, 
and  not  of  Calvin,  which  was  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  Switzers.  The  prince  replied,  <  that,  this  latter 
'  being  already  established  in  France,  it  must  be  suffered 

*  to  continue  in  the  state   it  was  in  :  That  it  was  of  small 

*  import,  whether  the   doctrine  of  Luther  or  Calvin  was 

*  followed,  since  they  were  both   equally  opposite  to  the 

*  pope  in  all  things,  and  differed  f from  each  other  but  in 
1  very  few  points :  And  that  the  two  confessions  ought  to 

*  be  considered  as  containing  the  same  doctrine,  since 
c  they  were  equally  contrary  to  the  common  enemy,  the 
c  pope.' 

The  continual  disputes,  subsisting  among  the  French  sub- 
jects about  religion,  at  last  determined  the  bishops  to  ap- 
point a  conference  between  the  French  subjects  and  the  Pro- 
testant ministers.  It  was  held  at  Poissi,  where  the  princes, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom  assisted, 
and  the  king  himself  presided.  It  was  opened  on  the 
ninth  of  September,  1561.  The  chancellor  De  l'Hospital 
declared,  that  the  king's  intention  in  assembling  them  was, 
to  discover,  from  their  sentiments,  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
orders which  arose  in  his  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  they  should  therefore  endeavour  to  correct  such 
things  as  required  it ;  and  that  they  should  not  separate, 
till  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  differences  by  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation. The  chancellor,  in  his  harangue,  made  no 
scruple  to  give  the  title  of  National  Council  to  this  con- 
ference •,  and  compared  it  to  the  provincial  synods  of  Or- 
leans, Aries,  and  Aix,  which  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
had  caused  to  be  held. 

This  conference  continued  near  two  months :  Great 
disputes  arose  upon  .the  contested  points  :  And  a  secretary 
was  always  present  to  take  down  minutes  of  every  thing 
that  was  said  or  done.  The  Protestant  doctors,  and  par- 
ticularly Beza,  spoke  with  great  freedom.  He  had  a  ready 
wit,  and  much  learning  :  He  knew  the  world,  and  spoke 
well.  His  speech  was  heard  with  great  attention,  till  he 
touched  upon  the  real  presence,  when  an  expression  which 
he  made  use  of  caused  a  murmuring.  The  expression  was 
this :  «  We  say,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  far 
M  from  the  bread  and  wine,  as  the  highest  heaven  is  re- 

"  mote 
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««  mote  from  the   earth."     It  is  surprizing,  that  such  a 
grave  historian  as   Mezerai   durst  say,   that   this  proposi- 
tion of  Beza  was  passionate  and  offensive  ;  that  Beza  was 
ashamed  of  it  himself;  that  it  strangely  offended  the  cars 
of  the   Catholics ;    and   that   the   prelates  trembled    with 
horror  at  it.     Mezerai  might  think  these  tremblings  rea- 
sonable ;  but  he  made   himself  ridiculous  by  it ;  for  it  is 
he  same  thing  to  say,  «  the   body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
present  in   the  holy  sacrament ;'   and   to   say,   <  it  is  at 
a  very  great  distance  from  it.'  Bayle  observes,  that  *  this 
single  expression,   though   many  others   as  contrary  and 
repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the   church  of  Rome  had 
been  said  by  him,  was  the  cause  that  the  prelates  began 
to  stir,  and  to  murmur.     Some  cried  out,  blasphemavit ; 
others  arose  to  be  gone,  not  being  able   to  do  any  thing 
worse,  because  of  the  king's  presence.     The  cardinal 
De  Tournon,  dean  of  the  cardinals,  who  was  seated  in 
the  chief  place,  required  of  the  king  and  the  queen, 
that  silence  might  be  imposed  on  Beza  ;  or  that  he,  and 
his  whole  company,  might  be  permitted  to  retire.    Nei- 
ther  the   king   nor  any   of   the  princes,   stirred  ;     and 
audience  was   given   to  proceed.     Silence  being  made, 
Beza  said  ;  "  I  desire  you,  sirs,  to  hear  the  conclusion, 
«  which  will  satisfy  you :"    And  then  he  returned  to  his 
discourse,  which  he  continued  to   the  end.'     Nothing 
will    better  discover   the  weakness  of  the  human   mind. 
An  old  cardinal,  and  many  bishops,  are  scandalized,  are 
going  away,  and  cry  out  blasphemy :  For  what  ?    Because 
they  heard  a  minister  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  cor- 
poreally present  in  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist.     Can  there  be  a  worse   grounded,   or  more 
childish  cause  of  offence  ?    "When  people  teach,  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  present  but  in  one  place  at  one 
time,  and   that  it  is  always  seated  in  Paradise  at  the  right 
hand   of  GOD,  they  plainly  maintain,  that  it  is  as  re- 
mote from  the  sacrament  of  the   eucharist,  as  Paradise  is 
from  the  earth.     Now  the  prelates  of  the  conference  at 
Poissi  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Protestants  taught, 
that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  always  in  heaven,  at 
the  right  hand  of  GOD  ;  and  that  it  can  be   present  but 
in  one  place  at  one  time ;  and  they  could  not  expect  that 
Beza  would  neglect  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  his  persua- 
sion ;  Therefore,  they  should  not  have  been  offended  with 
this  expression  -,   or  else  they  went  to  the  assembly  with 
this  opinion,  that   the  Protestant  ministers  would  betray 
their  cause,  and  only  endeavour  to  deceive  their  king.  Catha- 
rine 
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•  de  Medicis  said,  m  her  letter  to  INT.  de  Rennes,  am- 
bassador of  France  at  the  emperor's  court,  that  '  Beza, 
*  speaking  of  the   sacrament,  forgot   himself,  in   a  com- 

<  parison,  so  absurd  and  offensive  to  the  ears  of  all  the 
«  assistants,  that  she  was  near  silencing  him,  and  sending 
«  all  the  ministers  away,  without  suffering  them  to  proceed 
4  any  farther.' 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  conference,  Beza  behaved 
like  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  surprized  by  the  artifices  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
But  they  at  last  separated,  without  coming  to  any  con- 
clusion ;  the  catholics  not  being  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions in  any  one  article. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  irritated  at  the  strength  of  his  adversary's  argu- 
ments, pointed  with  his  linger  to  Beza,  and  said  in  a 
itenmg  manner,  «  If  we   could  but   once   catch  thee 

<  within  the  walls  of  the  Sorbonne,  thou  shouldest  not  get 
4  out  again.' — A  lively  argument  truly  ! 

Beza  did  not  return  to  Geneva  when  the  conference  was 
ended;  for,  being  a  Frenchman,  Catharine  de  Medicis  wculd 
have  him  stay  in  his  own  country.  He  preached  frequently 
before  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre,  though 
of  the  religion  of  the  Protestants,  declared  himself  against 
rhem,  to  preserve  the  title  of  viceroy :  But  the  prince  of 
Conde,  the  Coligny's,  and  several  others,  being  discontented 
at  the  absolute  government  of  the  triumvirate,  and  in- 
censed by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Protestants,  whose  doc- 
trine they  had  embraced,  retired  from  court,  and  bce;an  to 
make  the  protestants  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  ca- 
tholic Swiss  cantons,  entered  into  a  league  against  the 
prince  of  Conde,  and  undertook  to  prevent  the  Protestant 
prmces  from  raising  troops  to  succour  his  party.  This 
te  made  very  strong  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
people  in  France^  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  ria- 
nons,  where  they  were  so  highly  disposed  in  favour  of  the 
nt3,  that  they  furnished  them  with  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  curry  on  the  war;  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  obtained  leave  to  raise  troops  among  all  the  Protes- 
tant princes. 

prince  took  Orleans,  Roan,  Lyons,  and  several  other 

places,  in  t562,  without  effusion  of  blood,  except  Tours, 

<.'>    taken    by    assault.      The    victorious    soldiers 

broke  open  the  churches,  and  pulled   down  the    images 

and 
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and  statues  of  the  saints  :  But  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  sacred  ornaments,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  saved.  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Roan,  but  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  siege,  and  died  when  he  was  no 
more  than  twenty -five  years  of  age.  Some  hours  before 
his  death  he  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  church  ;  but  he  declared,  that  if  GOD 
was  pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  health,  he  would  public- 
ly embrace  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 

Beza  attended  the  prince  of  Conde  during  this  civil  war, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  ]5G2,  as  a  minister. 
The  fortune  of  this  engagement  was  very  uncommon  ;  for 
the  generals  of  both  parts  were  taken  prisoners.  The  con- 
stable Montmorency  was  carried  to  Orleans ;  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  to  the  camp  of  the  king's  troops  :  After 
which,  the  duke  of  Guise  commanded  the  Royalists,  and 
Coligny  commanded  the  Protestants.  Claudius  de  XaintfeS 
reproached  Beza  for  being  in  arms  :  But  Beza  answered 
him,  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  in  the  habit  of  his 
order,  not  armed  ;  nor  could  he  be  justly  charged  with 
the  slaughter  of  one  man,  or  with  flight. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  Beza 
always  kept  with  admiral  Coligny,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva,  till  after  the  peace  of  1563.  The  duke  of  Guise 
was  pistoled  before  Orleans  by  Poltrot,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman, who  was  taken,  and  brought  before  the  queen. 
He  was  interrogated  in  her  presence,  and  answered  like  a 
madman  ;  sometimes  declaring  that  he  had  committed  this 
action  at  the  solicitation  of  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza  ; 
at  other  times  denying  this  •,  and  again  saying  tilings  con- 
tradictory to  both  these.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  •,  and  his  party  ac- 
cused Beza  of  having  a  hand  in  the  murder.  The  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  probity  of  admiral  Coligny 
did  not  suffer  the  public  to  believe  he  had  any  concern  in 
so  detestable  an  action,  nor  even  that  he  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  it :  But  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise 
were  of  another  opinion  *,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  murder.  Poltrot  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  four  horses.  Before  the  execution  he  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and  denied  that  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza 
were  privy  to  his  crime.  The  constable  Montmorency, 
and  the  prince  of  Conde,  were  afterwards  both  killed  in 
battle. — Coligny  was  assassinated,  and  the  Protestants  were 
massacred  throughout  all  France, 

When 
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When  Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  he  succeeded  Calvin, 
He  wrote  an  apology  for  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  had  been  censured  by  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio,  whom  Beza  charges  with  openly  endeavouring,  in  a 
preface  on  the  perversion  of  the  sacred  books,  to  destroy 
the  sufficiently  evident  authority  of  the  divine  word, 
Sainte  Aldegonde  wrote   to  Beza,   that  (  there  was  a  new 

<  kind  of  enthusiasts,  who  from  the  German  theology,  trans- 
«  latcd  into  Latin  by  Castalio,  from  Taulerus  a  crazy  monk, 
«  and  from  the  ravings  of  other  heretics  both  ancient  and 

<  modern,  patch  together  those  rhapsodies  which  are  so 
«  very  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
«  vulgar,  but  to  men  of  moderate  learning  and  no  contemp- 
«  tible  piety,  that  they  all  press  to  the  books  of  these  men, 
«  as  to  some  hidden  treasure.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
«  reckon  up  all  their  wild  notions  •,  nor  can  you  be  igno- 
«  rant  of  most  of  them,  who  have  often  been  obliged  to 

<  encounter  these  monsters,   among  whom  I  reckon  Cas- 

<  talio  not  the  least  considerable/  Beza  was  persuaded, 
that  Castalio  had  translated  that  book  into  Latin  ♦,  yet  he 
would  not  affirm  it  in  a  public  work,  before  he  had  inform- 
ed himself  whether  it  could  be  possible  to  produce  good 
proofs  of  it,  if  Castalio  should  deny  it.  A  wise  precaution; 
for  Castalio  denied,  before  the  ministers  of  Basil,  that  he 
had  any  share  in  that  book. 

Nicholas  Beza,  who  was  bailiff  of  Vezelai,  fled  to  Ge- 
neva, on  account  of  his  religion,  in  1568,  and  died  there 
soon  after  of  the  plague,  at  the  house  of  Theodore  Beza, 
his  brother  by  the  father's  side.  Theodore  took  a  journey 
to  Vezelai,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed. He  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  sister  which  he  had  in 
a  nunnery,  to  forsake  the  church  of  Rome  :  But  she  was 
an  old  nun,  very  obstinate  in  her  religion,  and  would  not 
listen  to  his  remonstrances. 

On  Beza's  return  to  Geneva  from  Vezelai,  he  attacked 
Brentius,  and  James  Andreas,  upon  their  doctrine  of  ubi- 
quity. He  also  attacked  the  errors  of  Flaccius  Illyricus  ; 
and  wrote  his  book  De  Divortiis  &  Repudiis,  against 
Ochinus,  who  had  written  in  favour  of  polygamy.  He 
answered  Selnecerus  and  Pappus.  He  turned  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  all  sorts  of  Latin  verses  •,  and  translated  the 
Canticles  into  lyric  verse.  He  published  a  treatise  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  some  sermons  on  the  passion  of  Christ. 

The  religious  war  in  France  destroyed  many  thousands 
on  both  sides,  and  Beza  returned  again  to  that  kingdom 
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in  1571,  to  assist  at  the  national  synod  of  Rochellc,  of 
which  he  was  elected  moderator.  The  Papists  broke  the 
peace  of  1568,  by  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  157 1,  which 
was  called  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Above  thirty 
thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  5  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  with  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  the  only  two 
persons  saved,  were  compelled  to  abjure  the  Reformed 
religion.  This  horrid  business,  commonly  called  the 
wedding  of  Paris,  has  been  scandalously  represented  bv 
Gabriel  Naude  as  a  master-piece  in  policy.  But  all  the 
Europeans  looked  upon  this  action  with  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence ;  saying,  that,  in  the  accounts  of  the  most  bar- 
barous nations,  there  was  not  an  example  of  such  horrid 
cruelty. 

The  Hugonots  recommenced  the  war  with  great  ani- 
mosity; and  Beza,  in  1572,  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Nismes, 
where  he  opposed  the  faction  of  John  Morel,  who  designed 
to  introduce  a  new  discipline.  The  royal  army  besieged 
Rochelle,  which  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  the  Protes- 
tants, that  peace  was  granted  them  in  1573.    - 

The  fifth  civil  war  began  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
IX.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  III. 
The  prince  of  Conde  at  that  time  sent  for  Beza  to  Strasburg, 
that  he  .might  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  prince  John 
Casimir,  administrator  of  the  palatinate  ;  which  shews,  it 
was  well  known,  that  Beza  understood  other  things  be- 
sides lectures  and  books.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  Ca- 
simir brought  an  army  from  Germany  to  assist  the  Hugo- 
nots, who  obtained  a  peace  upon  more  advantageous  terms 
than  any  of  the  former.     r 

Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  where  James  Arminius  was 
bent  in  1582,  to  perfect  his  studies,  at  the  expence  of 
fhe  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  He  chiefly  followed  the 
lectures  of  Beza,  who  at  that  time  expounded  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Arminius  was  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Leyden  ;  and  formed  a  separate  sect,  which  was 
condemned  in  a  national  synod  \  for  he  opposed  Beza  as  a 
Supralapsarian  ;  and  acknowledged  no  other  election,  but 
that  which  was  grounded  on  the  obedience  of  sinners  to 
the  call  of  GOD  by  Jesus  Christ,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  election  at  all,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Papists,  Pelagians,  and  other 
heretics. 

Beza  wrote  his  De  ccena  Domini,  against  Harchius  ;  and 
afterwards  continued  quietly  at  Geneva  till  15:46,  in  which 
time  there  had  been  three  other  civil  wars  in  France  about 

religion. 
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religion.  The  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  car- 
dinal, were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who,  in 
1.589,  was  stabbed  in  his  turn  by  James  Clement,  a  monk, 
and  died  of  the  wound.  The  line  of  Valois  ended  in  this 
prince,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  a  Protestant  of 
the  Bourbon  branch,  and  king  of  Navarre. 

Some  gentlemen  had  left  France  for  religion,  and  fled 
to  Montbelliard,  in  the  Franche-Comte.  The  count  of  that 
country,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  these  refugees, 
desired  the  canton  of  Bern  to  name  deputies,  to  confer 
with  the  divines  of  Wirtemberg;  and  he  also  desired  the 
republic  of  Geneva  to  send  Beza  to  the  conference.  Beza 
and  Anthony  la  Faye,  came  as  deputies  from  Geneva-,  Mus- 
culus,  and  Huberus,  were  the  Swiss  deputies  •,  and  James 
Andreas,  and  Luke  Osiander,  were  the  chief  deputies  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  dispute  was  left  to  Beza  and  Andreas. 
The  former  would  have  the  dispute  managed  syllogisti- 
cali'y  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  his 
adversary,  who  would  not  be  confined  to  such  rules.  An- 
dreas used  a  long  and  declamatory  way  of  speaking,  which 
obliged  Beza  to  do  the  same  ;  and  the  dispute  was  not 
cleared  up,  though  it  lasted  many  days.  Each  party 
boasted  to  have  gained  the  victory,  and  published  an  ac- 
count accordingly.  This  conference  was  held  more  for 
political  than  theological  reasons.  The  count  of  Mont- 
belliard had  been  an  Ubiquitarian,  till  he  heard  Beza's 
sermons  aud  lectures,  when  he  altered  his  opinion,  and 
gave  protection  to  the  refugees  :  But  his  aim  in  holding 
this  conference  was  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
Calvinism,  that  the  emperor  might  favour  his  succession 
to  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

Beza  lost  his  wife  in  1588,  but  this  domestic  affliction 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  synod  at  Bern, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Samuel  Huberus,  concerning  our 
fication,  which,  he  said,  consisted  in  an  inherent 
quality,  was  condemned.  Beza  grieved  for  his  wife,  who 
lias  been  praised  for  several  good  qualities,  and  chiefly  for 
her  conjugal  artection  ;  he  was  now  near  seventy  ;  yet, 
the  same  year,  he  was  married  again  to  a  widow,  who 
survived  him.  The  name  of  this  second  wife  was  Catha- 
rine de  la  Plane,  who  also  took  care  of  him  as  long  as  1  j 
lived. 

The  inconveniences'  of  old  age  began  to  come  upon 
him  in  1597,  and  obliged  him  to  speak  but  seldom  in 
public.  In  that  year  a  report  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,   Germany,   and   Holland,   that  Beza  had  renounced 

his 
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his  religion  before  the  senate,  and  had  exhorted  the  magi- 
strates to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  that,  by  a  special  order  from  the  pope,  the  bishop  had 
absolved  him  before  his  death.  They  who  invented  and 
spread  this  story  were  little  acquainted  with  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  church.  The  falsehood  was  easily  con- 
futed by  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  published  two 
pieces,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French,  attended 
with  all  the  authenticity  necessary  to  refute  this  foolish 
lie.  Beza  confuted  it  in  a  letter  to  William  Stuckius  •,  and 
the  Jesuit  Clement  du  Puy,  who  was  looked  upon  as  die 
inventor  of  this  fable,  had  a  shower  of  satvrical  verses  on 
himself  in  particular,  and  on  his  own  order  in  general, 
which  Beza's  muses,  old  as  they  were,  made  very  formi- 
dable. 

The  last  time  that  Beza  preached  was  on  the  day  that 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  1598,  when  he  expounded  the 
eighty- fifth  Psalm,  Thou  h  ist  made  peace ',  O  Lord}  iviib  ih; 
people.  The  last  verses  which  he  composed  were  a  Voiiva 
Gratulath,  to  Henry  IV.  after  he  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  that  monarch  near  Geneva,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1600.  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  embrace 
the  Romish  religion  in  1593:  But,  in  1598,  he  published 
an  edict  at  Nantz,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Protestants, 
by  securing  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
lie  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervins,  and  then  at- 
tacked the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  he  had  almost 
conquered,  and  lay  encamped  at  St  Gatharine's-fart,  about 
two  leagues  distant  from  Geneva,  when  he  received  the 
deputies  at  Luysel,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fort, 
Dr  Span  reports  the  speech  which  Beza  made  to 
prince,  and  the  king's  answer.  Beza  pxaised  the  piety  oi 
Henry,  in  rescuing  the  churches  of  GOD  from  oppres- 
sion •,  and  contented  himself  in  iC  saying  and  applying  I  ■ 
"  human  things,  what  Simeon  said  of  divine,  "  Now,  J 
"  let  thy  servant  depart  hi  peace,  according  to  thy  word; 
"  seeing  that  mine  eyes  have  seen,  before  I  die,  not  only 
"  the  deliverer  of  us,  but  oi  all  France,  and  of  the  faith- 
«  ful  in  general."  The  king  answered,  <  Father,  these 
«  few  words,  which  signify  much,  are  worthy  the  re- 
<  putation  you  have  acquired.'  He  then  granted  the  d<  - 
puties  what  they  desired,  which  was  the  demolition  •>. 
Catharine's- fort:  And  Thuanus  says,  that  the  kin  -  \: 
Beza  a  present  of  live  hundred  crowns  :  But  CoilieT 
five  hundred  pistoles,  for  the  good  services  he  h:d  done 
his  father  and  mother. 
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Beza  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
His  memory  was  very  good  as  to  things  which  he  had 
learnt,  during  the  vigour  of  his  mind  ;  for  he  could  repeat 
all  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  and  all  St  Paul's  epistles  in 
Greek,  by  heart :  But  it  was  very  bad  as  to  things  pre- 
sent •,  for  he  soon  forgot  many  things,  of  which  he  had 
been  speaking.  He  continued  in  this  condition  almost 
two  years,  if  we  may  believe  Thuanus :  And  Casaubon 
affirms,  that  in  point  of  erudition,  Beza  shewed  himself 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  such  as  he  had  appeared 
twenty  years  before.  He  discoursed  so  clearly  upon  an- 
cient history,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  just  been  reading 
Plutarch,  and  the  like  authors  :  But,  after  having  amply 
discoursed  on  the  subject  of  the  new  king  of  England,  he 
would  often  ask,  in  the  same  conversation,  whether  it 
was  true  that  Q.  Elizabeth  was  dead.  His  last  sermon 
was  preached  in  January,  1600,  when  he  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  on  these  words  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as 
it  is  In  heaven.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  afflicted  with 
tedious  watchings,  lying  awake  all  the  nights  •,  but  he 
sweetened  the  time  by  holy  meditations  :  And  speaking  to 
his  friends  of  it,  he  used  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  My 
reins  also  instruct  me  in  the  night  season.  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me.  In  his  favour  is  life.  My  soul  is  satisfied 
as  ivith  marrow  and  fatness,  when  I  remember  thee  upon  my 
h  dy  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches.  He  often 
used  the  words  of  the  apostle  ;  We  are  his  workmanships 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  works.  Likewise  those  of  St 
Augustine  *,  *  1  have  iived  long,  I  have  sinned  long  :  Bless- 
1  ed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  He  often  repeated  the 
following  prayer  •,  "  Cover,  Lord,  what  has  been  :  Go- 
"  vcrn  what  shall  be.  O  perfect  that  which  thou  hast 
c<  begun,  that  I  suffer  not  shipwreck  in  the  haven." 
vise  from  Bernard  :  «  Lord,   we  follow  thee,  through 

*  thee,  unto  thee  :  We  follow  thee,  because  thou  art  the 

*  truth  ;  through  thee,  because  thou  art  the  way ;  and  to 
4  thee,  because  thou  art  the  life.' — On  the  Lord's  day  in 
the  morning,  October  13,  he  rose  and  prayed  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  then  desiring  to  go  to  bed  again,  he  sat  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  asked  •,  "  if  all  things  were 
"  quiet  in  the  city?" — He  was  answered,  <  They  were/ 
And  being  perceived  to  be  near  his  end,  a  minister  was 
sent  for  and  immediately  came  ;  and  while  he  was  praying 
with  him,  Beza,   without  the  least  pain  or  noise,  yielded 

up 
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up  his   spirit  to  GOD,  in  the  year  1605,  aged  eighty-six 
years,  three  months,  and  nineteen  days  *. 

He  was  a  robust  man,  and  of  a  robust  constitution  -} 
and,  what  is  very  unusual  among  hard  students,  never  felt 
the  head-ach. 

In  his  last  will  he  expressed  his  thankfulness,  "  That 
M  GOD  had  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  a! 
"  sixteen  years  of  age,  though  he  walked  not  answerably  to 
"  it,  till  the  Lord  in  mercy  brought  him  home  and  carried 
"  him  to  Geneva,  where  under  that  great  man  Calvin, 
"  he  learned  Christ  more  fully  :  That  having  returned  to 
"  Geneva,  after  many  dangers,  he  was  there  chosen  pastor, 
"  while  he  Reserved  not  to  be  one  of  the  sheep  :  That  not 
"  long  after,  he  was  made  colleague  with  that  excellent 
"  man,  John  Calvin,  in  reading  divinity ;  and  that  God 
"  had  preserved  him  in  many  dangers." 

He  never  had  any  children  ;  and  he  left  Catharine  de  la 
Plane,  his  wife,  who  supported  his  old  age,  and  placed  all 
her  glory  in  taking  the  greatest  care  of  him  for  seventeen 
years,  sole  heiress  of  his  estate  at  Geneva.  He  was  inter- 
red in  St  Peter's  cloister,  and  not  in  the  burying-placr 
of  the  Plein-palaix  ;  because  the  Savoyards  gave  out,  that 
they  would  take  up  his  corps,  and  send  it  to  Rome. 

Beza 


*  Beza,  in  his  younger   years,  after   the  Lord   had  touched  his  heart 
by  the  word,    was  one  day  in  the  church  of  Charenton,  where  he  pro- 
videntially heard  the  ninety-firft  PfaUn  expounded.     It  was  followed  with 
fuch  power    to   him,  that   he  not  only  found   it   fweet    at  prefent,  but 
was  enabled  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  fulfil  to  him  all  the  prom  lies 
of  that  Pfalm.     At  his  death,  he  declared  to  his  ChrifHan  friends,  that  Lr 
had  found  it  foindeed!    That  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  clofe   with   th^ 
fecond   verse,   in  taking  the  Lord  for  his  GOD,  and  got  a  fure  claim  tha/. 
he  would  be  his  refuge  and  fort  refs  ;   fo  he  had  found  remarkably  in  the  af- 
ter changes  of  his  life,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  from  the  friar e  of  the 
fowler  ;  for  he  had  been  in  frequent  hazard  from  the  lying  in  wait  of  many 
to  enfnare  him  :    And  f/om   the  noifomt >  pejlilence  ;  for  he  was  fometimes  in 
great  hazard  from   the  peftilence  in  thole  places  where  he  was  called  to 
refide.     And   amidft  the  civil  wars  which  were  thtn  fo  hot  in  Fiance,  he 
had  mod  convincing  deliverances  from  many  imminent  hazards,  when  lie 
was  called  to  be  prefent  fometimes  with  the  Proteftant  princes  upon  the 
field,  where  thoufunis  did  full  about  him.     And  thu«,  when  near  his  end,  hi 
found  that  Pfalm  fo  obfervably  verified,  on  which  he  wa3  caufed  to  hope, 
that  he  went  through  ail  thef'e  promifes,  declaring  the  comfortable  accom- 
plishment of  them.     How  he  had  found  the  Lord  giving  his  angth  charge 
over  bita%  often  anfxuering  him  ivhen  he  called  upon  him  ;    Low  he  had  been  ivith 
him  in  trouble^  had  delivered  him,  and  had  fatisfed  hl?n  ivith  long  life.     "    And 
"  now  (fays  he)  I  have  no  more  to  wait  for,  but  the  fulfilling  of  thefc  laft 
41  words  of  the  Pfalm,  /  zvill  fhezu  him  my  fahathn  ;  which  with  corfidenc* 
c'  I  long  fyr." 

Vol..  II.  *  A  a 
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Beza  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  very  in- 
strumental in  conducting  the  Reformation.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Romanists  commonly  called  him  the  Hugonot 
pope  :  And  pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  two  conferences  to  be 
held,  at  which  himself  was  present,  to  deliberate  about  the 
means  of  depriving  the  Protestant  party  of  the  great  sup- 
port they  had  in  the  person  of  Beza..  They  would  have 
assassinated,  or  poisoned  him,  if  it  had  been  possible  that 
any  enterprize  against  his  person  could  succeed.  What 
could  be  said  more  to  the  honour  of  this  minister,  than  the 
representing  him  as  a  man  who  made  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals uneasy,  as  to  affairs  of  state ;  for  there  was  no  con- 
troversy in  the  case  ? 

His  Wjrks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  particularly  the  "  Icones  of 
illustrious  persons,  who  assisted  in  the  Reformation  •,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches." 
This  last  work  is  very  curious,  and  extends  from  152 J,  to 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  1563.  His  Annotations  upon 
the  New  Testament  have  ever  been  much  esteemed.  Our 
archbishop  Grindal,  to  whom  Beza  presented  a  copy,  gave 
them  very  particular  commendations ;  and  indeed,  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  they  are  invaluable. 

Henry  IV.  survived  Beza  but  a  few  years ;  for  he  was 
stabbed  in  his  coach  by  Francis  Ravillac  in  1610.  Thus 
this  hero,  after  having  surmounted  innumerable  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  to  the  crown,  and  stifled  above  fifty  con- 
spiracies, most  of  them  formed  by  churchmen,  against  his 
life,  died  by  the  hand*  of  a-  villain.  Hostilities  were  re- 
commenced against  the  Hugonots  in  1625,  when  their 
strength  was  entirely  broke,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
wars  which  had  so  long  ravaged  France  on  a  religious  ac- 
count. Historians  say,  that  these  wars  cost  above  a  million 
of  lives,  in  which  two  kings  were  murdered,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  or  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling,  were  spent :  And  that  nine 
cities,  four  hundred  villages,  twenty  thousand  churches, 
two  thousand  monastries,  and  ten  thousand  houses  were 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  their  continuance. 
Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  whereby 
the  Protestants  were  prohibited  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  churches  demolished.  The  consequence 
was,  that  France  lost  above  live  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  prodigious  quantity  of  specie ;  and,  above  all, 
the  arts  with  which  her  enemies  enriched  themselves. 

JOHN 
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i  HPHIS  singular  man  of  infinite  reading,    this  treasury 

*  A  of  all  learning,  both  divine  and  human,'  (says  Dr 
Featly)  John  Rainolds,  was  born  at  Pinto  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1549,  and  sent  to  Merton-college  in  Oxford, 
in  1562.  He  removed  to  Corpus  Christi-College,  of 
which  he  became  first  scholar,  and  then  fellow.  He  took 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  In  1598,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Lincoln  ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  quit  an 
academical  life,  he  exchanged  his  deanry  the  year  follow- 
ing, for  the  presidentship  of  Corpus  Christi-college.  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth offered  him  a  bishopric  ;  but  he  modestly  refused 
it,  and  said  (what  is  not  very  usual),  nolo  episcopari  irt  real 
earnest.  The  learned  have  bestowed  most  uncommon 
praises  upon  this  divine.  Bishop  Hall,  a  very  competent 
judge,  observes,  that  «  he   alone  was  a  well-furnished  li- 

*  brary,  full  of  all  faculties,  of  all  study,  of  all  learn- 
e  ing.     The  memory,   the  reading  of  that  man,  were  to  a 

*  miracle/  Dr  Crakenthorp  says,  that  <  for  virtue,  pro- 
«  bity,  integrity,  and  piety,  he  was  so  eminent,  that  as 
c  Nazianzen  speaks  of  Athanasius,  to  name  him  is  to  com- 
«  mend  virtue  itself.'  He  had  a  hand  in  translating  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  command  of  K.  James  I.  He 
was  inclined  to  Puritanism,  but  with  such  moderation, 
that  he  continued  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England. 
He  was  thought  to  shorten  his  life  by  too  severe  applica- 
tion to  his  studies ;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
desist,  he  used  to  reply,  that  he  would  "  not  lose  the  very 
•"  end  of  living  for  the  sake  of  life  :  Non  propter  vitam 
«  Vivendi  perdere  causas." 

He  was  a  most  able  adversary,  as  well  as  his  friend  Dr 
Whitaker,  against  Bellarmine  and  Rome. 

He  departed  this  life  with  great  comfort  and  testimony 
of  faith,  much  lamented  by  ail  learned  and  good  men,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1607,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  Works.  Those  that  have  been  printed  are  : 
i.  "  Two  Orations,  printed  in  the  year  1576.  2.  Six 
Theses,  in    1579.     3.    His    conference    with   Heart,    in 

2  1535; 
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1585  ;  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Pary, 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  printed  by  command  of  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  in  1610.  4.  De  Roman<z  Eulesia  Idolola- 
tria,  in  1596.  An  Apology  for  his  Thesis,  in  1602.  6. 
'Since  his  death,  certain  Epistles  between  him,  Dr  Gager, 
and  Albericus  Gentius,  concerning  Stage  Plays.  7.  A 
Treatise  of  Divorce,  and  marrying  again  in  case  of  Adul- 
tery. 8.  A  Censure  of  the  Apocrypha  in  two  tomes,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  Lectures  in  the  divi- 
nity Schools.  9.  Epistles  and  Orations,  in  Latin,  published 
by  A.  Jackson.  10.  His  Lectures  upon  Obadiah,  with  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  Queen's  deliverance  from  * 
dangerous  Treason,  published  by  Hinde. 

Those  in  manuscript  are:  1.  A  Commentary  upon 
Aristotle's  Three  Books  of  Rhetoric,  in  Latin.  2.  The 
materials  and  first  draught  of  six  books,  De  Idololatria 
Roman*  EcclesU.  3.  Sermons  upon  Haggai,  preached  in 
Oxford.  4.  His  learned  Answer  to  Sanders  De  Schismate 
AnglicatiO)  in  defence  of  the  Reformation,  the  Regal  Supre- 
macy, and  the  book  of  Ordination  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons.  5.  A  Defence  of  the  English  Liturgy  against 
Robert  Browne,  the  Separatist.  6.  A  Treatise  of  the  Be- 
ginning and  Progress  of  Popish  Errors,  shewing,  that  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  bishops  ruled 
their  own  dioceses  without  subjection  to  the  pope.  7.  A 
Treatise  of  Daniel's  Weeks,  against  Hugh  Broughton,  de- 
dicated to  Archbishop  Whitgift." 


THOMAS  HOLLAND,  D.  D: 

T  EARNING,  with  grace,  is  a  happy  advantage  both 
"  to  the  church,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  possessors  :  But 
learning,  without  grace,  becomes  too  often  the  instrument 
of  error  and  mischief,  and,  instead  of  leading  men  to  GOD, 
only  involves  them,  under  the  shew  of  ingenuity,  in  the 
deeper  destruction.  Human  knowledge,  at  the  best,  is  but 
a  specious  kind  of  ignorance  ;  and,  while  it  pretends  to  ex- 
tend the  mental  capacity,  too  often  swells  it  with  a  windy 
pride,  which  not  only  leaves  no  room  for  better  things, 
but  commonly  raises  a  thousand  prejudices  against  them. 
On   the   contrary,  the   knowledge   which   cometh   from 

GOD, 
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GOD,  at  once  exalts  the  soul  and  humbles  it ;  enables 
it  to  set  a  due  value  upon  all  earthly  attainments,  and 
puts  it  upon  the  keenest  pursuit  after  those  which  are  di- 
vine. 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  was  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  this  excellent  man.  He  thought  all  knowledge  pro- 
portionably  estimable,  as  it  led  him  to  GOD,  and  might 
be  employed  for  him.  This  is  the  true  end  of  our  being  : 
And  nothing  can  deserve  the  name  of  wisdom,  which  does 
not  lead  us  to  it. 

He  was  born  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1539,  and  receiv- 
ed his  academical  tuition  at  Exeter-College,  Oxford,  in 
which  university  he  took  his  degrees  with  much  applause. 
In  process  of  time,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity,  was 
chosen  master  of  Exeter  College,  and,  upon  account  of  his 
excellent  learning,  was  appointed  Regius  professor,  or 
doctor  of  the  chair,  in  succession  to  the  learned  Dr  Hum- 
freys.  In  this  station,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  every  kind  of  desirable  attainment,  divine  or  human, 
that  he  was  esteemed  and  admired,  not  only  in  our  semina- 
ries of  learning  at  home,  but  also  by  the  universities 
abroad.  Like  the  eloquent  Apollos,  he  was  mighty  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  like  the  learned  apostle,  faithful  in  ex- 
plaining them.  His  example  followed  his  doctrines  j  and 
he  lived  himself  what  he  preached  to  others.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  Reformed  religion  ;  and  was  so 
possessed  with  aversion  in  himself,  and  with  fear  for  others, 
concerning  the  superstition  and  idolatry  from  which  the 
nation  had  lately  emerged,  that,  whenever  he  set  out  up- 
on a  journey  from  his  college,  he  constantly  called  the  so- 
ciety together,  and  commended  them  to  the  love  of  GOD, 
and  to  the  abhorrence  of  popery.  This  was  the  more 
needful,  tfs  the  Papists  had  many  secret  favourers,  at  that 
time,  in  both  our  universities. 

He  continued  in  this  respectable  office  for  twenty  years, 
with  great  reputation  and  usefulness.  And  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  his  journey's  end,  he  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  In  his 
declining  years,  sickness  and  infirmities  increased  upcui 
him  :  And  these  served  to  increase  his  ardour  for  his  hea- 
venly habitation.  He  loved  and  he  longed  for  GOD, 
for  the  presence  of  GOD,  and  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
him.  His  soul  was  framed  for  heaven,  and  could  find  no 
rest  till  it  came  there.  All  the  comforts  he  found  on 
earth,  resulted  from  heaven,  or  related  to  it.  His  end 
fas  might  be  expected)  was  peace.     When  he  found  his 

tf  diftsolu- 
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dissolution  approaching,  and  hi^  departure  at  hand  ;  he 

often   sighed   and   prayed "  Come;    O   come,    Lord 

"  Jesus,  thou  morning  star  !  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;  I  desire 
"  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  thee  !" 

His  request  was  granted  ;  and  he  departed  to  his  Master 
in  the  year  1612,  after  having  sojourned  here  seventy-three 
years. 


RICHARD    FIE  L  D. 

rT  HIS  eminent  divine,  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
■  born  of  a  reputable  family  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1561  •,  and  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  admitted  of  Magdalen-College  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  :  But  after  taking  his  first  degree  removed 
to  Magdalen-Hall.  He  continued  seven  years  in  this  situ- 
ation, distinguished  as  a  great  divine,  a  great  preacher, 
and  an  acute  disputant:  And  then  in  1591,  being  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  chosen  reader  in  that  faculty  to  the 
honourable  society  of  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.  He  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  here,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
house  became  his  patron,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Bur- 
rowclere,  in  Hampshire.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  offer 
of  St  Andrews  in  Holborn,  London,  a  living  of  greater  va- 
lue, and  more  in  the  way  to  preferment  •,  but  he  chose 
to  continue  where  he  was,  liking  a  reserved  life,  where 
he  might,  says  Mr  Wood,  serve  GOD  and  follow  his 
studies.  In  1598,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Q.  Elizabeth  •,  and  about  that  time  com- 
menced a  friendship  with  the  famous  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
whom  he  much  resembled  in  his  great  learning  and  humi- 
lity. Upon  the  accession  of  K.  James,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  him  ;  and,  by  his  majesty's  own  appoint- 
ment, was  sent  for  to  Hampton-Court. 

In  the  year  1604-,  he  became  canon  of  "Windsor;  and 
the  same  year,  when  the  king  was  to  be  entertained  at 
Oxford  with  all  sorts  of  scholastic  exercises,  he  was  sent 
for  out  of  the  country  to  bear  a  part  in  the  divinity-acts. 
In  the  year  J6G(',  he  became  dean  of  Gloucester  ;  and  the 
year  after  published  a  second  edition,  augmented  with  a 
:ifth  book,  and  an  appendix,  of  his  Four  Books  of  the 

Church', 
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Church.  This  famous  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  confirmed 
all  men  in  the  high  notions  they  had  conceived  of  his 
great  parts  and  deep  learning.  He  was  esteemed  a  perfect 
oracle  in  his  way  ;  and  divines  of  even  the  first  order 
scarce  ever  went  to  him,  without  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  When  K.  James  heard  him  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said,  '  This  is  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in  :' 
An  expression  like  that  of  Thomas  Fuller,  who  citing  some- 
thing out  of  his  books  upon  the  church,  styleth  him,  c  that 

*  learned  divine,  whose  memory  smelleth  like  a  Field 
'  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed/  The  Reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  this  was  the  age  of  punning.  Even  books  and 
sermons  were  too  often  loaded  with  witticisms  and  quibbles 
of  this  kind.  The  king  had  once  an  intention  to  send  him 
into  Germany,  with  a  view  of  composing  the  differences 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.;  but  something  put 
him  off. 

His  majesty  however  retained  the  same  good  opinion  of 
him  to  the  last,  and  designed  him  for  a  bishopric.  Salis- 
bury was  first  fixed  on,  but  the  solicitation  of  great  per- 
sonages carrying  that  elsewhere,  the  king  was  resolved  to 
bestow  Oxford  upon  him;  and  Sir  George  Villiers,  inaletter 
dated  July  11,  1616,  told  him,  that  if  he  was  minded  to 
take  that  see  upon  him,  he  should  repair  to  the  court,  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  and  hold  his  benefices  in  commendam  with 
it.  GOD,  however,  was  pleased,  says  Mr  Wood,  to  pre- 
fer him  to  a  better  place ;  for  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember following  he  died,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

He  was  esteemed,  says  the  same  author,  c  a  principal 

<  maintamer  of  Protestancy,  a  powerful  preacher,  a  pro- 
«  found  schoolman,  an  exact  disputant,  and  so  admirably 

*  well-knowing  in  the  controversies  between  the  Protest- 
«  ants  and  Papists,   that  few,  or  none,  went  beyond  him. 

*  He  had  a  great  memory  ♦,  and  any  book  he  read  he  wa* 

<  able  to  carry  away  the  substance  of.  He  was  one  that 
«  much  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Christendom,  and 
«  was  ready  to  embrace  truth,  wheresoever  he  found  it. 
«  His  desire,  his  prayers,  his  endeavours  were  for  peace, 
«  to  make   up   the  breaches  of  the  church,  not   to  widen 

<  differences,  but  to  compose  them.     He  was  a  good  and 

<  faithful  pastor,  and  his  care  reached  unto  all  churches. 
«  He  was  a  loving  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good  master 
f  and  neighbour,  and  willing  to  do  good  to  all,  &c.'  A 
very  great  and  amiable  character  ! 

4  Hi 
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His  Works.  His  Books  upon  the  Church  were  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1628,  folio.  Besides  these,  he  pub- 
lished  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
upon  Jude  ver.  3.  in  1604  ;  and  a  little  before  his  death 
he  had  almost  composed  a  book  entitled,  A  View  of  the 
Controversies  in  Religion,  which  in  these  iabt  Times  have 
caused  the  lamentable  Divisions  of  the  Christian  World. 
But  this  book,  not  being  finished,  was  never  published, 
though  a  preface  was  written  to  it  by  its  Author.  Perhaps, 
he  would  have  been  thanked  by  few,  if  he  had  lived  to 
publish  it.  There  are  not  too  many  Christians,  who  live 
above  the  rage  and  the  cause  of  a  party  ;  which  last  has 
sometimes  appeared  of  more  consequence  to  some  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  than  the  cause  of  religion  itself.  The 
profane  world,  glad  of  the  occasion,  throw  the  scandal  up- 
on piety  ;  not  perceiving,  that  the  want  of  piety  is  the  rea? 
source  of  all  the  evil. 


R 


ROBERT    ABBOT, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

OBERT  ABBOT  was  elder  brother  to  the  ex- 
cellent archbishop  George  Abbot  (whose  life  will  fol- 
low in  course),  and  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surry,  in  the 
year  1560.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  under 
the  same  schoolmaster  •,  till  being  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  university,  he  was  sent  to  Baliol-College,  in  Oxford,  in 
1575.  He  took  his  master  of  arts  degree  in  1582;  be-*, 
came  a  noted  preacher  there,  also  a  constant  lecturer  at 
St  Martini  church,  in  the  Quadrivium,  and  sometimes 
at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  His  preferment  was  remark- 
ably owing  to  his  merit,  particularly  in  preaching ;  not- 
withstanding the  distinction  which  some  have  affected  to 
make,  between  the  talents  and  tempers  of  these  two  bro- 
thers -,  that  George  was  the  more  plausible  preacher,  Robert 
the  greater  scholar  ;  George  the  abler  statesman,  Robert 
the  deeper  divine  :  Gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile 
in  Robert-,  such  the  qualities  of  this  Robert  evidently  were; 
that  upon  the  first  sermon  he  preached  at  Worcester,  he 
was  made   lecturer  in  that  city,  and  soon  after  rector  of 

AIL 
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All-Saints  there  ;  and  upon  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Paul's 
CrosSj  he  was  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Bingham 
in  Nottinghamshire,  by  one  of  hrs  auditors,  John  Stanhope, 
Esq.  as  Dr  Featley  has  observed  in  his  life.  In  1594-,  he 
became  no  less  eminent  for  some  of  his  writings  ;  parti- 
cularly, against  a  certain  Papist,  on  the  sacrament.  He 
then  took  his  degrees  in  divinity  j  that  of  doctor  being 
completed  in  1597. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  K.  James  I.  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  him  ;  and  this  king  so  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  writings,  that,  with  the  second  edition 
of  Dr  Abbot's  book,  De  Antichrists,  in  1608,  his  majesty 
ordered  his  own  commentary  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  printed :  An  honour,  which  that  king  did  to  no 
other  of  the  great  clerks  in  this  kingdom.  And,  in  truth, 
the  doctor's  pen  had  now  brought  him  also  into  general 
esteem,  for  what  he  had  hitherto  published  in  defence  of 
William  Perkins's  Reformed  Catholic,  against  Dr  William 
Bishop,  now  a  secular  priest,  but  afterwards,  in  the  pope's 
style,  a  titular  bishop,  of  the  aerial  diocese  of  Chalcedon. 
It  is  my  author's  assertion,  that  Dr  Abbot  has  herein  given 
that  William  Bishop  as  great  an  overthrow,  as  Jewel  to 
Harding,  Bilson  to  Allen,  or  Reynolds  to  Hart.  At  the 
end  of  this  excellent  work  is  added  a  particular  treatise, 
he  soon  after  wrote,  entitled,  The  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic,  which  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry  ;  to  whom 
it  was  so  acceptable,  that  he  returned  him  many  thanks 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  promised  his 
assistance,  upon  the  next  vacancy,  to  advance  him  higher 
in  the  church.  And  though  by  that  prince's  untimely 
death  the  doctor  lost  some  hopes,  yet,  in  course  of  time, 
his  deserts  found  other  friends  to  do  him  that  justice. 

In  1609,  he  was  unanimously  elected  master  of  Baliol- 
College.  Here  (says  Dr  Featley),  he  was  careful  and  skil- 
ful, to  set  in  this  nursery  the  best  plants :  and  then 
took  such  care  to  water  and  prune  them,  that  in  no  plat, 
or  knot,  throughout  the  university  of  Oxford,  there  ap- 
peared more  beautiful  flowers,  or  grew  sweeter  fruit,  than 
in  Baliol-College,  while  he  was  master.  His  diligent  read- 
ing to  his  scholars,  and  his  continual  presence  at  public 
exercises,  both  countenanced  the  readers,  and  encouraged 
the  hearers.  These  regulations  and  improvements  he  fur- 
ther wrought,  by  establishing  piety,  which  had  been 
much  neglected  j  restoring  peace,  which  had  beertlong 
wanted  ;  and  making  temperance  more  familiar  among 
them,  which  had  been  too  great  a  stranger  in  that  society. 

In 
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In  May,  1610,  we  find  him  nominated  by  the  king, 
among  the  first  fellows  of  his  majesty's  royal  college  at 
Chelsea,  then  newly  founded,  and  designed  as  a  kind  of 
fortress  for  controversial  divinity  ;  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
engarrisoned,  with  the  most  able  and  select  champions  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  against  all  assaults  of  popery.  In 
November  the  same  year,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Nor- 
manton,  in  the  church  of  Southwell.  Upon  his  preaching 
a  sermon  before  the  king,  during  his  month  of  waiting  at 
court,  in  1612,  when  the  news  of  Dr  Thomas  Holland's 
death  was  brought  from  Oxford,  his  majesty  named  him 
successor  in  the  theological  chair,  usually  called  the  king's 
professor  of  divinity  *,  but  he  modestly  refused  the  same, 
till  his  broth  procured  a  mandate  from  the  king  for  him 
to  hold  it.  Some  notable  circumstances  we  meet  with  of 
him  in  this  station  # ;  and  herein,  he  has  had  the  cha- 
racter given  him  of  a  profound  divine ;  most  admirably 
well  read  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen  ;  and  a 
more  moderate  Calvinian,  then  either  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors in  the  divinity  chair,  Holland  and  Humfrey,  were  ; 
which  he  expressed  by  countenancing  the  sublapsarian 


*  Among  the  reft,  While  he  was  profeiTor  in  the  chair  at  Oxford,  \va ;, 
his  prftaching  a  fermon  before  the  univerlity;  in  which,  he  lb  iignjficant- 
\y  laid  open  the  oblique  methods  then  ufed  by  thole  who  iecretly  favoured 
popery,  to  undermine  the  Reformation  ;  and  Dr  Laud,  then  prefent,  was 
ih  notorioufly  fufpected  to  be  one  who  ufed  thofe  methods,  as  to  have  the 
laid  reflections  applied  by  the  whole  auditory  to  him ;  that  in  great  vexa- 
tion he  wrote  to  his  patron,  Dr  Neal,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln  (therefore 
about  the  year  1614),  to  know  whether  he  fhould  not  make  a  direct  re- 
ply to  it.  The  palTage  Laud  objected  to,  was,  that  Abbot  fhould  fay, 
1  There  were  men,  who,  under  pretence  of  truth,  and  preaching  againft 
4  the  Puritans,  (truck  i;t  the  heart  and  root  of  that  faith  and  religion  now 
■  eftablifhed  among  us-,  which  was  the  very  practice  of  Parfons'  and 
1   Campian's  counfel,  when   they  came  hither  to  feduce  young  ftudents  : 

*  who,  afraid  to  be  expelled,  if  they  fhould  openly  profefs  their  converfion, 
4  were  directed  to  fpeak  freely  againft  the  Puritans,  as  what  would  fuffice : 

*  So  thefe  do  not  expect  to  be  accounted  Papifts,  becaufe  they  fpaak  only 
«  againft  Puritans  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  indeed  Papifts,  they  fpeak  no- 
4  thing  againft  them  :  Or  if  they  do,  they  beat  about  the  bufh,  and  that 
«  foftly  too,  for  fear  of  difquieting  the  birds  that  are  in  it.'  Hereupon, 
Laud,  in  his  letter  to  the  faid  hifhop  of  Lincoln,  complains,  '  That  he  was 
4  fain  to  lit  patiently  at  the  rehearfal  of  this  fermon,  though  abufed  al- 
c  mod  an  hour  together,  being  pointed  at  as  he  fat ;  yet  would  have  taken 
'  no  notice  of  it,  but  that  the  whole  univerlity  applied  it  to  him  ;  and  his 
'  friends  told  him,  he  fhould  fink  in  his  credit,  if  he  anfwered  not  Dr 
«  Abbot  in  his  own  :  Neverthelefs,  he  would  be  patient ;  and  desired  his 
4  lordfhip  to  vouchfafe  him  fome  direction.'  But,  as  we  hear  not  thnt 
Laud  did  anfwer  it,  the  bifhop  might  perhaps  vouchfafe  him  rather  direc- 
tions to  be  quiet. 
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way  of  predestination.  Lastly,  upon  the  king's  perusal 
of  his  Antilogia,  against  the  Apology  for  Garnet,  ami  the 
fame  of  his  incomparable  lectures  in  the  university,  ftpon 
the  king's  supreme  power,  against  Bellarmine  and  Suarez 
{printed  after  his  death,)  his  majesty,  when  the  see  of 
Salisbury  fell  void,  sent  his  Conge  d'Elire  for  him  to  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

Thus,  as  he  set  forward,  one  foot  in  the  temple  of  virtue, 
his  other  still  advanced  in  the  temple  of  honour,  though 
indeed,  but  leisurely  ;  which  is  imputed  to  his  own  hu- 
mility, the  obstruction  of  his  foes,  who  traduced  him  for 
a  Puritan  (though  cordial  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,)  and  the  unwillingness  of  some  friends  to 
adorn  the  church  with  the  spoil  of  the  university,  and 
mar  a  professor  to  make  a  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
by  his  own  brother  the  archbishop,  on  December  3,  1615, 
in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth.  Herein  equalizing  the  felicity 
of  SefTridus,  some  time  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  being  a 
bishop  himself,  also  saw  his  brother,  at  the  same  time  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Other  bishoprics  were  voiced  upon 
him ;  but  the  business  of  the  nullity  (before-mentioned, 
in  his  brother's  life,)  made  a  nullity  for  a  time,  says  my 
author,  in  his  Grace's  good  intentions  ;  insomuch,  that 
K.  James,  when  the  doctor,  newly  consecrated  bishop  of 
Sarum,  came  to  do  his  homage,  said  pleasantly  to  him, 
«  Abbot,  I  have  had  very  much  to  do  to  make  thee  a  bishop; 
'  but  I  know  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  were,  because 
*  thou  hast  written  against  one  ;*  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  popish  priest  before-mentioned. 

In  his  wray  to  Sarum,  he  made  a  farewell  oration  at  the 
university  with  great  applause.  We  have  some  frag- 
ments of  it  preserved,  in  the  original  Latin  by  two  au- 
thors ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  or  epitome  in  English,  by 
a  third.  His  brethren,  the  heads  of  houses,  and  other 
Oxford  friends,  parted  with  him  on  the  edge  of  his  diocese 
with  tears  of  grief;  and  the  gentry  of  Sarum  received 
him  with  those  of  joy.  He  soon  observed  the  beautiful 
old  cathedral  to  be  much  decayed,  through  negligence, 
and  the  covetousness  of  those  who  filled  their  purses,  with 
that  which  should  have  stopped  the  chinks.  Therefore 
he  used  such  means  with  the  prebendaries,  as  drew  from 
them  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  applied  to  the  repa- 
ration of  this  church ;  and  then  laboured  to  repair  the 
congregation,  both  by  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  visiting 
his  whole  diocese  in  person,  and  preaching  every  Sabbath- 
day, 
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day,  whilst  his  health  would  permit,  which  was  not  long ; 
for  that  sedentary  course,  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself,  by  his  close  application  to  study,  brought  upon 
him  the  gravel  and  stone.     But  in  all  the  bodily  tortures 
of  his  last  fit,  his  soul  was  at  ease,  and  his  heavenly  hopes 
disposed  him  contentedly  to  resign  all  earthly  enjoyments. 
He  was  so  far  from  needing  the  advice  of  patience,  to 
make  the  remainder  of  life  supportable,  that  he  gave  it 
others.     Even  to  the  judges,  who  in  their  circuit  came 
to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  spared  not  his  Christian 
admonitions  ;    and   besides    his   precepts,  gave  them  his 
example  of  the  comforts   that   flowed  from  a  clear  con- 
science.    And  for  the  inhabitants  ;  he  mourned  less  to 
leave  the  world,  than  they  to  part  with  him  ;  who  had  so 
much  endeared  himself  to  them,  by  diligence  in  his  pasto- 
ral charge,  by  his  hospitality,  and   bounty   to  the  poor ; 
and  humble  carriage  to  all. 

Having  summoned  his  domestics,  with  desire  to  declare 
his  faith,  he  was  persuaded  to  refrain,  it  being  manifest 
in  his  writings.  Thus,  with  exhortations,  benedictions, 
and  the  pains  of  his  disease  quite  worn  out,  he  lay  a 
while  slumbering;  and  at  length,  with  eyes  and  hands 
uplifted  for  some  space,  gave  up  the  ghost,  on  March  2, 
1617,  (and  not,  as  some  have  mistaken,  the  year  after) 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  before  he  had 
completely  filled  this  see  two  years  and  three  months  ;  be- 
ing one  of  the  five  bishops  which  Salisbury  saw  in  six  years. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  : 
«  Finish  in  me  the  work  which  thou  hast  begun  !  Into 
"  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit  •,  for  thou 
•<  hast  redeemed  me,  thou  God  of  truth.  Save  thy  ser- 
"  vant,  who  hopeth  and  trusteth  in  thee  alone.  Let  thy 
"  mercy  be  shewed  upon  me.  In  thee  have  I  hoped  ;  let 
"  me  not  be  confounded  for  ever  !" 

He  was  buried  over-against  the  bishop's  seat  in  the  ca- 
thedral :  Having  been  twice  married  ;  the  last  time,  with 
some  displeasure  to  the  archbishop,  about  a  half  year  after 
his  promotion  to  the  said  see.  He  left  one  son,  or  more, 
and  also  one  daughter,  named  Martha,  who  was  married 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  warden  of  Merton-college  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  their  daughter  Margaret,  married  Dr  Edward 
Corbet,  rector  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire ;  who  gave  some 
of  the  bishop's  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library  *. 

His 

*  There  was   another  Robert    Abbot,   a   minifle-r,  and  author  alfo  of 
Jeveral  devout  pieces;    who    though    he    was   fcarcely    a   writer  before 
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His  Works.  Those  in  print  are,  «  The  Mirror  of 
popish  Subtilties  :  Discovering  the  Shifts  which  a  cavel- 
ling  Papist,  in  behalf  of  Paul  Spence,  a  Priest,  hath  ga- 
thered out  of  Saunders  and  Bellarmine,  &c.  concerning 
the  Sacraments,  &c.  Dedicated  to  archbishop  Whitgift, 
London,  4to.  1594?.  2.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Sermon  on  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Psalm.  Dedicated  to  bishop  Babington,  4to.  London, 
1601.  3.  Antichristi  Demonstrate:  contra  fab ulas  Ponti- 
ficiasy  <5'  ineptiam  Bdlarminiy  &c.  Dedicated  to  K.  James, 
London,  4to.  1603,  and  in  8vo.  1608.  This  is  much 
commended  by  Scaliger.  4.  Defence  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  of  Mr  W.  Perkins,  against  the  Bastard  counter- 
Catholic  of  Dr  William  Bishop,  Seminary  Priest.  Dedi- 
cated to  K.  James:  The  first  part,  4to.  1606,  the  second 
part,  4to.  1607,  third  part,  4to.  1609.  A  most  elaborate 
work,  as  one  calls  it ;  and  another  wishes,  that  W.  Bishop 
had  answered  all  the  said  Reformed  Catholic  *,  then  we 
should  have  had,  in  Abbot's  encounter,  a  whole  system  of 
controversies  exactly  discussed  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  in  all  points  solidly  confirmed,  by  scrip- 
ture, fathers,  and  reason.  From  a  small  typographical 
error  in  one  author,  there  is  another  also,  who  has  made 
a  great  blunder  about  this  book  ;  For  the  former,  men- 
tioning '  Dr  Abbot's  two  volumes  against  Bishop's/  (next 
to  another  book,  which  was  written  by  his  brother  the 
archbishop)  has,  by  not  obliterating  the  last  letter  of  the 
last  word,  and  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  it  as  a  proper 
name,  in  Italics,  given  a  foreigner  occasion  to  make  his 
said  brother  the  archbishop,  author  of  a  Treatise  against 
bishops  ;  which,  as  hath  been  truly  observed,  would  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  a  Metropolitan.  5.  The  old 
Way  *,  a  Sermon,  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  4to.  London, 
1610.  Dedicated  to  archbishop  Bancraft,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  Thomas  Drax.  6.  The  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  :  Being  an  Apology  against  Dr  Bishop's  Reproof 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholic.  4to.  161  i. 
Dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  as  was  before  observed.  7.  An- 
tilogia  :  Adversas  Apologiam,  Andrea  Eudamoti-Jobanms, 
Jesuita,  pro  Henrico   Gametto  Jesuitd  proditore.     London  t 

4to. 

bifhop  Abbot  died,  is  yet  here  mentioned,  that  forne  Readers  nay  no- 
confound  him  with  this  hifhop  of  Salisbury,  as  others  have  divided  hi;:: 
into  three  diftinct  ptjrfons;  btcaufe  io  many  diiftrent  livings  are  mention 
*d  to  his  name  in  his  books:  Never  confidetlng  th.it  one  man  might,  b) 
removal,  or  fucceffivcly,  enjoy  them  all,  as  was  the  cafe:  Thai  l'-  b 
Abbot  being  firft  beneficed  in  Kent,  afterwards  in  Hatnpfliire,  at: '.  . 
if.'  London. 
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4to.  1613.  Dedicated  to  K.  James.  The  said  apology- 
was  printed  three  years  before,  with  the  true  name  of  its 
Jesuitical  author,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  before  the  last  edition  of  his  history.  8.  De 
grand  &  pcrseverantid  Sanctorum,  Exercitationes  habita  in 
Academia  Oxoniensi  Lond.  4 to.  1618,  &  Franc.  Svo.  16 19. 
Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.  9.  In  Ricardi  Thomson],  An- 
gli-Belgici,  Diatribam,  de  omissione  &  intercessione  Justiji- 
rniicnis  C59  Gratis,  animadversk)  brevis  :  Also  printed  after 
his  death  ;  London,  4-to.  1618  :  For  he  finished  this  book 
the  last  day  of  his  life  ;  and  then,  his  brother  the  archbi- 
shop directed  Dr  Featley,  the  bishop's  domestic  chaplain, 
to  draw  up,  from  his  Grace's  notes,  the  attestation  which 
is  affixed  to  it.  1 0.  De  supremd  Potestate  Regid,  exercita- 
tiones habita  in  Academia  Oxoniensi,  contra  Rob.  Bellarmine 
&  Franc.  Snarez.  Lond.  4to.  1619.  Dedicated  by  his 
son,  to  George,  archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

He  also  left  behind  many  compositions  in  manuscript,  as 
his  Sermon  at  St  Mary's  in  Vindication  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  from  Judaism  and  Arianism  •,  which  Dr  Howson 
opposed,  till  K.  James  turned  his  edge  from  Geneva  to 
Rome  •,  and  then,  he  as  fiercely  declared  against  the  pope  ; 
*  That  he'd  loosen  him  from   his   chair,   though  he  were 

<  fastened  thereto  with  a  tenpenny  nail.'  Our  Author  also 
left  other  Sermons,  which  he  had  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
and  at  Worcester;  and  some  in  J^atin,  at  Oxford,  &c. 
Lectures  on  St  Matthew.  Examination  of  Mr  Bishop's 
Reproof  of  his  Dedication,  &c.  to  the  Answer  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  King.  Preface  to  be  inserted  after  the  de- 
dication of  his  book  De  Antichristo :  Besides  Commenta- 
ries  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  a  Com- 
mentary in  Latin,  upon  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
which  is  called  an  accurate  work,  in  large  Sermons  upon 
every  text  •,  in  which  he  has  handled  all  the  controverted 
points  of  religion,  and  enclosed  the  whole  magazine  of 
hia  learning:  And  it  is  regretted,  that  the  church  should 
be  deprived  of  such  a  treasure,  particularly  that  of  Wor- 
cester -,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  bequeathed  it,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  sermons  he  dedicated  to  bishop  Babington  : 
This  work,  in  four  volumes  folio,  was  given  by  Dr 
Corbet  before-mentioned,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  it 
remains.  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  our  last  quoted 
Author  •,  '  If  all  he  wrote  on  the  history  of  Christ's  Pas- 
«  sion,  the  prophet  Esay,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
«  had  seen  the  light ;  he  had  come  near  unto,  if  not  over- 

<  taken,  the  three  prime  worthies  of  our  university,  Jewel, 
«  Bilson,  and  Reynolds.' 

JOHN 
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JOHN  JAMES  GRYN.EUS. 

VITE  gave  some  account  of  the  lives  of  two  excellent 
*  *     persons  of  this  family  in  our  last  volume  :  And  we 
have  here  the  satisfaction  to  relate  some  chief  memoirs  of 
a  third,  not  less  eminent  for  learning  and  piety. 

John  James  Grynseus,  descended  from  a  family  of  hus- 
bandmen, was  born  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1.540.  His  father,  who  was  possessed  of  a  pastoral  charge 
at  Rontela,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  156 4-,  and 
his  mother,  Adelheida  Stuberin,  were  godly  persons.  He 
had  his  school  education  at  Basil,  and  in  the  year  15.51, 
was  admitted  into  the  university.  The  next  year  he  fell 
sick  of  the  plague  •,  but  it  please* i  GOD  to  restore  him 
again ;  and  he  applied  himself  most  diligently  to  his  stu- 
dies. In  the  year  1559,  he  began  to  preach,  and  was 
ordained  deacon.  In  1563,  he  went  to  Tubing,  and  the 
vear  after  was  made  doctor  in  divinity  :  And  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  sent  for  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  pastoral 
charge  at  Rontela  ;  where,  besides  his  ordinary  labours,  he 
read  twice  a-week  privately  to  the  deacons ;  which  work 
of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,  GOD  was  pleased  abundant- 
ly to  own  and  bless. 

In  the  year  1564,  he  married,  and  lived  happily  with 
his  wife  forty  years,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 
About  the  same  time  the  <  Form  of  Concord'  (between 
the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  parties,  touching  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  supper)  was  much 
insisted  on,  which  set  Grynxus  upon  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  the  divines,  ancient  and  modern,  upon  that  subject;  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  a  Lutheran ;  but  ndw,  having  stu- 
died the  matter,  he  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Zu- 
inglius,  which  lost  him  many  friends  of  the  contrary  party. 
But  in  the  year  1575,  he  was  sent  for  to  Basil,  to  be  a 
professor  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  begin- 
ning with  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets,  was  made  exceedingly  profitable  to 
people,  and  happily  instrumental  in  healing  the  dirrereno.'s 
and  uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  churches.  Many 
noblemen  and   gentlemen   came  from  other  countries  and 
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boarded  with  him  ;  for  the  sake  of  his  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable conversation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis,  prince 
elector  Palatine,  prince  Cassimire  sent  for  him  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  read  divinity  and  history  almost  two  years ; 
when  he  was  recalled  to  succeed  Sculcer  in  his  pastoral 
office  at  Basil ;  which  cure  he  discharged  with  great  fide- 
lity and  success  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  blind,  and 
often  tormented  with  the  cholic  ;  and  besides  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  he  lost  his  wife  and  all  his  children, 
except  one  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law  Polanus,  and 
also  most  of  his  friends  \  but  he  bore  all  with  admirable 
patience,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  and  pains 
would  say, — "  To  die  in  Christ  is  sweet,  but  to  rise  in 
"  Him  is  sweeter.  Christ  is  sufficient  both  in  life  and 
"  death.  On  earth  are  troubles  :  In  the  grave  is  rest. 
"  At  the  last  day  we  shall  have  lasting  joys."  Writing 
to  his  friend  Chytrseus,  he  said,  "  If  we  never  see  one 
"  another  again  in  this  world,  yet  we  shall  meet  in  that 
<£  place,  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  agree  very  well  to- 
"  gether."  In  his  last  sickness,  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  prayer,  experiencing  many  sweet  foretastes  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  /  wishing  much  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  be  with  Christ.  His  wishes  were  at  length  gratified,  and 
the  Lord  took  him  to  himself  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
in  the  year  1617,  aged  seventy-seven,  after  having  been 
a  preacher  at  Basil  twenty  years.  He  used  to  be  up  at 
his  study,  winter  and  summer,  before  sun-rising ;  and  to 
spend  the  day  in  prayer,  writing,  reading,  and  visiting 
the  sick.  A  little  before  his  departure,  he  declared  to 
doctor  Meier,  that  he  died  in  the  same  faith  which  he 
had  taught  to  others  ;  that  he  had  earnestly  besought  GOD 
to  provide  his  people  with  an  able  and  faithful  pastor,  &c. 
concluding,  (almost  in  the  words  c:  Tully)  "  O  happy 
"  day,  when  I  shall  depart  out  of  this  troublesome  and 
«  sinful  world,  to  go  to  heaven,  to  those  blessed  souls  al- 
"  ready  departed  ! 

He  was  ever  a  most  affectionate  friend  and  relation  to 
his  family  and  all  good  men,  and  of  the  strictest  tempe- 
rance with  respect  to  himself.  His  great  learning  and 
worth  was  well  understood  by  his  contemporaries  •,  and 
travellers  from  all  parts,  who  had  any  concern  for  reli- 
gion and  science,  constantly  visited  him.  He  had  great 
wit,  tempered  with  an  amiable  gravity.  This  rendered 
his  company  not  less  pleasant  than  profitable.  He  was 
remarkably  patient  under  wrongs,  which  he  revenged  only 
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by  Christian  silence,  and  regarded  not  the  reproaches  of 
men,  if  his  Master  could  by  any  means  be  glorified  in  his 
sermons  and  writings. 

His  Works.  1.  A  Summary  of  the  Old  Testament. 
2.  ExMypetpta  Theologian  or,  An  Outline  of  Divinity.  3. 
The  Character  of  Christians.  4.  An  Explication  of 
certain  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  5.  An 
Exposition  of  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  6. 
An  Illustration  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Colossians, 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  first  and  second  of  St  John.  7  The- 
ological Propositions  and  Difficulties,  in  three  parts.  8. 
The  Demonstrations  afforded  by  the  Evangelists,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  Believers  have  Life  in  his 
Name.  9.  Theological  Theses  and  Disputations  held  at 
Basil.  10.  A  Commentary  upon  Irenreus.  11.  An  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  12.  Chronology  of  the  Gospel-His- 
tory. li>.  An  Apology  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  14. 
His  Letters  to  his  Friends,  which  Melchior  Adam  extols 
very  highly. 


WILLIAM     COW  PER, 

/ 

BISHOP  OF  GALLOWAY. 
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E  cannot  better  gratify  our  Readers,  respecting' 
an  account  of  this  excellent  person,  than  by 
giving  them  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  in  January,  1616,  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
and  found  among  the  papers  in  his  study. 

"  My  life  hath  not  been  such,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  longer,  if  my  gracious  God  have  any  further  service 
to  employ  me  withal  in  his  church  :  Neither  am  I  so  de- 
sirous to  live;  but  yet  I  am  willing,  and  heartily  content 
to  remove  out  of  this  body,  that  I  may  be  with  my  Lord, 
freed  from  those  restless  temptations,  which  on  every  side 
have  sore  pressed,  but,  through  his  grace,  never  oppre 
me. 

"  In  my  younger  years  I  was  trained  up  with  the  wrest- 
lings of  God  ;  from  my  youth  I  have  borne  his  yoke, 
ercised  with  his  terrors  \  yet   so,   that   many  a   time  his 
sweet   consolations   have   refreshed   mv  soul     In  my  old 
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days  men  liave  risen  against  me,  but  not  without  a  cause  r 
Betwixt  these  two  my  days  are  spent :  My  witness  is  in 
heaven  •,  lie  knoweth  that  in  ^very  state  of  life  my  heart 
was  ever  toward  the  Lord  ;  it  was  my  joy  to  serve  him, 
and  my  grief  when  I  sinned  against  him. 

"  Being  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  about  Martinmas 
I  was  carried  by  my  father  from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbar 
school ;  I  could  not  write,  nor  read  any  Latin  then.  I 
tarried  there  till  my  twelfth  year ;  even  then  did  the 
Lord  begin  to  acquaint  my  heart  to  seek  him  :  We  went 
two  and  two  to  the.  church  *,  he  put  then  this  prayer  in 
my  heart  every  day  in  the  way,  «  Lord,  bow  mine  ear,. 
"  that  I  may  hear  thy  word."  In  the  school  many, a  time 
have  I  turned  on  my  face,  seeking  from  God  knowledge 
and  understanding.  In  the  space  of  four  years  and  less,, 
I  learned  the  whole  course  of  grammar,  wherein  God 
made  me  to  prosper,  not  inferior  to  others  in  the  company 
with  me. 

"  From  thence  I  was  called  by  my  parents  to  Edin- 
burgh, and,  in  the  entry  of  my  thirteenth  year,  sent  over 
to  St  Andrews,  and  passed  in  course  of  philosophy  there 
in  the  sixteenth  year  :  There  made  I  not  such  progress  in 
knowledge,  as  I  had  done  before  in  my  other  studies,  ei- 
ther mine  age  not  being  capable  of  it,  or  my  wise  and 
merciful  Father  not  thinking  it  expedient  for  me ;  yet 
even  there  was  the  seed  of  grace  still  working  in  me,  in- 
clining me  to  a  careful  hearing  and  penning  of  sermons, 
and  theological  lessons,  as  I  could  have  occasion  to  hear 
them,  And  here  Satan,  working  in  corrupt  nature,  sought 
many  a. time  to  trap  me  in  his  snares,  intending  in  my 
young  years  to  give  me  that  wound,  that  might  have  been 
a  mark  of  shame  to  me  in  my  old  age,  when  the  Lord 
should  call  me  to  do  his  work  :  But  as  on  the  one  part  I 
felt  my  weakness  compared  with  the  strength  of  corrupt 
nature ;  so,  though  then  I  could  not  discern  it,  afterward 
I  had  proof  it  was  the  Lord's  preventing  mercy  that  kept 
me  from  being  an  offence  unto  his  Church.  It  is  his 
mercy  that  he  pardoned  the  vanities  and  ignorances  of 
my  youth,  and  his  mercy  also  that  he  preserved  me  in  all 
my  life  from  any  that  could  make  me  a  shame  to  his 
saints,  or  a  scorn  and  reproach  to  his  enemies. 

"  Having  passed  my  course  in  St  Andrews,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  I  returned  to  my  parents  in  Edinburgh  : 
I  was  pressed  by  them  to  enter  into  sundry  sorts  of  life  I 
Jiked  not  ;  for  my  heart  still  inclined  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures  :  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  go  into  England* 

where 
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where  I  evidently  perceived  the  Lord  going  before  me, 
and  providing  for  me  at  Hodsdon,  within  eighteen  miles 
of  London,  my  mean  portion  which  I  had  being  all  spent 
(I  speak  it  to  his  glory  that  cared  for  me)  in  that  same 
place  :  That  same  day  was  I  desired  by  our  kind  country- 
man Mr  Guthrie,  to  help  him  in  the  teaching  of  a  school ; 
with  whom  I  remained  some  three  quarters  of  a  year,  but 
after  did  the  Lord  lead  me  further :  For  having  occasion 
to  go  to  London,  without  my  knowledge,  or  any  suit  of 
mine,  I  was  called  to  the  service  of  a  learned  divine,  Mr 
Broughton,  unto  the  which,  with  the  good  will  of  Mr 
Guthrie  1  entered,  and  there  remained  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  daily  exercised  under  him  in  the  study  of  theology. 
To  him  under  God,  and  some  other  learned  divines  of 
that  city,  do  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  for  these  begin- 
nings of  knowledge  I  then  received. 

"  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  life  I  returned  again 
to  Edinburgh,  where  having  the  commodious  occasion  to 
be  with  my  elder  brother,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  I  still  continued  in  the  same  study,  and  aC 
length  was  required  to  give  a  proof  of  my  gift  privately, 
which  I  did  in  the  new  church  in  presence  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert Pont,  and  Mr  Robert  Rollock,  with  sundry  others 
of  the  ministry  :  Then,  after  that,  I  was  required  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  new  church  on  a  Sabbath  in  the 
afternoon.  And  the  next  week  1  was  commanded  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  great  church,  in  time  of  a  fast,  on 
a  Thursday  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  did  the  Lord  train 
me  up,  and  these  were  the  beginnings  of  my  ministry, 
which  I  recount  to  the  praise  of  his  grace,  who  counted 
me  faithful,  and  put  me  into  his  service. 

"  A  little  after  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my  twentieth 
year,  there  ensued  a  general  assembly  of  the*  church  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  their  authority  was  I  sent  out,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Bothkenner,  in  Stirlingshire  ;  for  that 
church  had  been  desolate  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and 
the  people  had  given  in  their  supplication  to  the  assembly 
for  a  pastor.  This  calling  of  God  and  his  church  [ 
embraced,  and  went  unto  them,  where  I  found  the  deso- 
lation so  great,  that  except  the  walls,  winch  were  ruinous 
also,  neither  door,  nor  window,  nor  scat,  nor  pulpit,  ncr 
any  part  of  a  roof  was  there  at  all  -,  yet  it  pleased  Gcd 
to  give  such  a  blessing  to  the  ministry  of  his  word,  that 
their  hearts  thereby  were  stirred  up  cheerfully  to  buiici 
the  Lord's  house,  which  most  willingly  they  fully  resolved 
within  half  a  year,  not  content  to  build  their  own  part  of 
2  the 
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the  house,  but  the  choir  also,  which  of  due  should  have 
been  done  by  the  parson  :  There-  needed  here  no  letters  of 
homing,  nor  other  compulsatories ;  neither  content  to 
have  built  it  only,  they  adorned  it  within  and  without, 
not  inferior  to  any  other  church  of  such  quality  round 
about  it.  This  was  my  first  external  seal,  and  confir- 
mation  of  my  calling  to  the  ministry. 

tf  In  this  service  I  remained  seven  or  eight  years,  subject 
10  great  bodily  infirmities,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  [or 
marshiness]  of  the  soil  in  winter,  and  the  unwholesome 
waters  thereof.  And  here  did  the  Lord  first  begin  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  his  terrors,  and  the  inward  exercises  of  sun- 
dry sorts  of  temptations;  so  that  between  these  two,  my  life 
was  almost  wasted  with  heaviness  •,  yet  I  bless  the  Lord  for 
it,  it  was  unto  me  like  the  wilderness  of  Midian  to  Moses, 
a  school  of  temptation,  whereby  I  learned  daily  more  and 
more  to  know  Christ  Jesus,  gathering  some  store  of  know- 
ledge thereby,  inward  exercises  and  outward  studies, 
which  the  Lord  afterward  called  me  to  give  out  in  more 
public  places  in  his  church,  for  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing, disease  forcing  me  to  think  of  a  transportation,  the 
purpose  of  my  mind  was  to  another  church  implanted  in 
the  south,  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Lord  still  continued  his  calling,  and  drew  me  another  way 
northward  :  For  at  the  same  time  there  intervened  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  church  of  Perth  :  There  was  I  nomi- 
nated, and  with  consent  of  the  assembly  and  people  was  I 
written  for  to  that  ministry,  as  the  letters  of  both,  sent 
to  me  out  of  Perth,  with  my  dear  brother,  Mr  Patrick 
Simson,  yet  extant  do  bear.  Thus  did  the  Lord  clear  my 
way  [-■fore  me,  and  lead  me  there,  where  I  thought  never 
to  have  gene  ;  yet  two  or  three  clays  before  did  the  Lord 
give  me  some  signification  of  it,  but  I  understood  it  not, 
till  the  event  did  teach  me  :  For  in  my  thoughts  in  the 
',  emed  a  man  to  lead   me   by  the  hand  to  a 

city,  in  a  plain  valley  on  a  river's  side,  hav- 
in  inks  lying  at  the  shore  thereof,  (as  indeed  it  had 

rst  time,  that  after  this  I  was  brought  to  it,  such  a 
it  got  I  of  it  in  that  vision,  as  afterward  I  saw  with 
my  eyes)  he  led  me  a  long  time  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  that  town  from  one  to  another,  at  length  carried  me 
over  the  water  to  an  hill,  and  led  me  up  unto  it,  by  many 
turnings  and  windings  from  one  earth  to  another,  very  near 
unto  the  top  thereof.  Then  did  I  awake,  my  face  look- 
ing to  the  south-west.  This  made  such  an  impression  in 
my  mind,  as  after  that  I   could  never  forget  it.     Let  no 

man 
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man  here  impute  to  me  the  superstition  of  Papists  :  I 
know,  there  is  no  revelation  now  of  doctrine,  or  new  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  to  be  sought  out  in  dreams.  The  Lord  hath 
spoken  once  for  all  now  unto  us  by  his  Son  in  the  Word  ; 
but  that  the  living  Lord,  who  sleeps  not,  can  give  warn- 
ings to  the  souls  of  his  servants,  when  their  bodies  arc 
sleeping,  no  man  acquainted  with  his  working,  I  trust,  will 
deny. 

"  After  this  three  or  four  days,  as  I  said,  returned 
Mr  Patrick  Simson,  from  the  general  assembly  at  Perth,  tv 
Stirling,  and  delivered  me  letters  from  the  assembly,  and 
the  town,  containing  my  calling  to  that  ministry.  The 
town  shortly  after  sent  their  commissioners,  to  transport 
myself  and  my  family.  There  I  continued  doing  the 
work  of  God,  for  the  full  space  of  nineteen  years.  How 
I  did  carry  myself  in  my  open  conversation,  living  among 
•  hem,  not  as  one  separate  from  them,  but  mixed  myself 
hi  all  their  fellowships,  as  a  comfort  to  the  best,  and  a 
wvound  to  the  worst  inclined  sort,  this  age  will  not  want 
loving  witness  to  record  it.  My  diligence  in  like  maimer 
in  the  ministry,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  days,  but  on 
others,  which  I  voluntarily  chose  thrice  a  week  in  the 
evening  ;  to  wit,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  for  a 
preparation  to  the  Sabbath,  (for  these  days  they  had  no 
preaching  in  the  morning)  it  would  have  done  a  Christian 
heart  good,  to  have  seen  those  glorious  and  joyful  assem- 
blies, to  have  heard  the  zealous  cryings  to  God  among 
that  people  with  sighings  and  tears,  melting  hearts  and 
mourning  eyes.  I  speak  the  truth  in  modesty,  and  not 
all  the  truth.  It  is  not  vain-glorying,  I  abhor  that  ; 
not  I,  but  his  grace  in  me.  Why  shall  it  offend  any 
man,  that  I  eat  the  fruit  of  my  labour,  and  that  my  con- 
science this  day  enjoys  the  comfort  of  my  former  painful- 
lness and  fidelity  ?  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  that  the  love 
of  Jesus  and  his  people,  made  continual  preaching  my 
pleasure,  and  I  had  no  such  joy,  as  in  doing  his  work. 
Some  witnesses  also  I  want  not  to  remain  :  For  albeit  my 
charge  was  to  teach  five  times  in  the  week,  yet  this  was 
more,  that  I  penned  thereafter,  whatsoever  I  preached, 
whereof  some  are  already  extant ;  others,  by  God's  gn 
if  the  Lord  spare  my  days,  shall  come  in  their  ti 
And  in  outward  things,  what  care  I  had  to  see  the  house 
of  God  there  honoured,  the  welfare  of  that  people  every 
way,  there   are   monuments   standing   to   witness  for  me, 

when  I  am  dead. 

«   Ali 
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«c  All  this  time,  except  some  little  intermissions  and 
breathing-times,  did  the  Lord  still  exercise  me  with  in- 
ward temptations.  O  what  a  vicissitude  of  estates!  O  what 
a  variety  of  combats  !  It  were  tedious  here  to  set  them 
down  all,  as  they  were  done  and  fought :  But  this  I  must 
say,  the  end  of  all  and  every  one  of  them  were  unspeak- 
able joy.  And  once  for  all,  in  greatest  extremity  of  hor- 
ror, and  anguish  of  spirit,  when  I  had  utterly  given  over, 
and  looked  for  nothing  but  confusion,  suddenly  did  there 
shine  (in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye)  the  bright  and 
lightsome  countenance  of  God  proclaiming  peace,  and 
confirming  peace  with  invincible  reasons.  O  what  a  change 
was  there  in  a  moment !  The  silly  soul  that  was  even  now 
at  the  brink  of  the  pit,  looking  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
swallowed  up,  was  instantly  raised  up  to  heaven,  to  have 
joyful  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus  j  and  from  this 
day  forth  my  soul  was  never  troubled  with  such  extremity 
of  terrors.  This  confirmation  was  given  me  on  a  Satur- 
day in  the  morning  -,  there  found  I  the  power  of  religion, 
the  certainty  of  the  word  :  Tkere  was  I  touched  with  such 
a  lively  sense  of  a  divinity,  and  power  of  the  Godhead,  in 
mercy  reconciled  with  man,  and  with  me  in  Christ,  as  I 
trust,  my  soul  shall  never  forget :  Glory,  glory,  glory  be 
to  the  joyful  deliverer  of  my  soul  out  of  all  adversities  for 
ever  ! 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  wrestlings  with  God,  all  this 
time  wanted  I  not  combats  with  wicked  men,  like  those 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  with  whom  St  Paul  did  light.  All  the 
time  of  my  residence-years  continued  this  battle  ;  as  one 
left  off,  another  still  renewing  the  battle  :  But  the  great- 
ness of  my  inward  conliicts  made  me  regard  lightly  all 
their  outward  contradictions,  and  I  esteemed  them  but 
like  the  bitings  of  a  flea.  I  resolved  with  myself,  It  was 
no  marvel  to  see  Satan  stir  up  his  wicked  instruments  to 
disquiet  me,  since  I  professed  myself  a  disquieter  of  him, 
.  .is  kingdom  :  Yea,  my  comfort  was,  that  I  had  ne- 
ver a  controversy  with  any  of  them  but  for  their  sins. 
God  knows  I  loved  their  persons  and  estates  ;  therefore 
did  the  Lord  assist  me,  the  power  of  his  word  hammering 
down  their  pride,  they  were  all  of  them  by  course  brought 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  sins. 

«  But  at  length,  as  God  turned  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
anil  his  people  from  the  Israelites,  when  the  time  came 
that  he  would  have  them  to  remove  out  of  Egypt :  So  by 
little  and  little  did  the  zeal  and  love  of  the  most  of  this 
people,  at  least,  in  my  sense,  fall  away  j  so  that  at  last  my 

battle 
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battle  was  not  with  such  as  were  like  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  (for  these  were  now  turned  my  favourers  and  com- 
forters), but  with  such  as  seemed  before  justiciars,  I  mean, 
unrebukable  men  for  outward  offences  :  These  men  found 
I  stuffed  with  such  pride,  self-conceit,  disdain,  and  in- 
tolerable contempt,  as  carried  them  further  from  their 
duty,  than  any  of  the  former :  Yea,  such  as  above  others 
should  have  been  my  comforters,  were  my  crossers :  That 
I  had  cause  to  say  with  Micah,  The  best  of  them  are  briers, 
but  I  trust  it  repents  them  ere  now  :  And  therefore  I  pray 
God  not  to  lay  it  to  their  charge.  I  will  have  none  of 
my  words  extended  to  that  handful  there,  which  truly 
fear  the  Lord. 

w  Now  about  this  time  God  had  opened  to  me  a  door, 
ami  called  me  to  the  charge  of  the  churches  in  Galloway, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  this  kingdom  :  For  being  named 
with  others,  by  the  general  assembly  of  such  as  they 
thought  meet  to  be  preferred  to  the  episcopal  dignity  (where- 
of I  ever  acknowledged  myself  not  worthy),  and  recom- 
mended by  the  fathers  of  our  church  ;  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  present  me  to  that  benefice,  due  to  the  office 
whereunto  the  church  had  called  me.  God  knows  this 
was  done  without  my  knowledge,  or  seeking,  directly  or 
indirectly:  For  I  could  have  been  contented  all  my  days 
with  a  private  life,  resolved  to  give  honour  and  obedience 
in  God  to  such  as  were  called  to  these  places ;  after  that 
it  was  once  established  by  order  in  our  church,  and  I  bad 
considered  the  lawfulness,  antiquity,  and  necessity  of  it 
among  us. 

"  Here  was  I  neither  guilty  of  ambition,  nor  of  any 
precipitate  embracing  of  it  ;  for  between  the  date  of  his 
majesty's  presentation,  and  my  acceptation,  there  inter- 
vened eighteen  weeks. 

"  Yet  as  the  calling  to  this  work  was  greater  than 
any  other  whereto  I  had  b^en  led  before,  so  greatest  oppo- 
sition was  there  made  unto  me  by  men,  whose  lying  libels 
and  carnal  contradictions  forced  me  to  spend  more  time 
unprofitably,  then  I  had  done  before  since  my  entry  to  the 
ministry.  The  Lord  forgive  them,  and  me  also,  where  in 
the  manner  of  my  answering,  I  have  been  sharper  than  be- 
came Christian  meekness.  For  as  to  the  matter  itself, 
unfeigncdly  I  followed  my  light,  I  esteem  it  a  lawful,  an- 
cient, and  necessary  government ;  I  see  not,  nor  have 
.not  read  of  any  church  that  wanted  it  before  our  time  : 
Only  the  abuses  of  it  by  pride,  tyranny,  and  idleness, 
have  brought  it  in   misliking.     From  these  evils,  I  pray 

£  the 
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the  Lord  preserve  his  servants,  that  now  are,  or  hereafter 
shall  be  called  to  those  places  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  tiling  good  in  itself,  should  be  condemned  or  rejected 
for  the  evil  of  abuse  :  For  so  no  good  thing  at  all  should 
be  retained  in  the  church.  And  in  this  calling  how  I 
have  walked,  and  what  my  care  was  to  advance  the  gos- 
pel there,  I  trust  I  shall  not,  nor  yet  do  want  witnesses. 

"  In  this  estate  do  I  now  live  ;  my  soul  alway  in  mine 
hand,  ready  to  be  offered  to  my  God ;  where,  or  what 
kind  of  death,  God  hath  prepared  for  me  1  know  not : 
Tjut  sure  I  am,  there  can  be  no  evil  death  to  him  that 
liveth  in  Christ,  nor  sudden  death  to  a  Christian  pilgrim, 
who,  as  Job  says,  every  day  waits  for  his  change,  yea, 
many  a  day  have  I  sought  it  with  tears,  not  out  of  im- 
patience, distrust,  or  perturbation,  but  being  weary  of 
sin,  and  fearful  to  fall  into  it.  Concerning  those  who 
liave  been  my  enemies  without  cause,  and  charged  me 
with  many  wrongful  imputations,  from  which  my  con- 
science clears  me,  excusing  me  of  these  things,  love  of 
gain  and  glory,  or  such  like,  whereof  they  accused  me  ; 
the  Lord  lay  it  not  to  their  charge.  I  go  to  my  Father, 
and  wish  his  blessing  to  them,  to  rectify  their  judgments, 
and  moderate  their  elections,  with  true  piety,  from  faith 
and  love/' 

Amongst  the  same  papers  were  found  the  meditations, 
with  which  he  comforted  himself,  whilst  he  found  his 
death  approaching,  written  also  with  his  own  hand,  and 
bearing  dale  the  seventh  of  December,  in  the  year  1618. 
<•'  Now,  my  soul,  be  glad  :  At  all  parts  of  this  prison, 
the  Lord  hath  set  to  his  pioneers  to  loose  thee,  head,  feet, 
milt,  and  liver  are  fast  failing-,  yea,  the  middle  strength  of 
the  whole  body,  the  stomach  is  weakened  long  ago, 
Arise,  make  ready,  shake  off  thy  fetters,  mount  up  from 
the  body,  and  go  thy  way. 

• "  Let  me  tell  you  that  which  I  know,  yea,  foreknow, 
yet  I,  after  others,  have  foretasted  before  you.  Death  is 
somewhat  dreary,  and  the  streams  of  that  Jordan  between 
us  and  our  Canaan  run  furiously  j  but  they  stand  still  when 
the  ark  cometh.  Let  your  anchor  be  cast  within  the  veil, 
and  fastened  on  the  rock  Jesus  :  Let  the  end  of  the  three- 
fold cord  be  buckled  to  the  heart,  so  shall  ye  go  through 
what  threads  the  cord  is  made  of-,  1  cannot  now  tarry  to 
tell  you,  who  knows  ?  But  if  ye  ask,  God  will  teach  you. 
"  I  saw  not  my  children  when  they  were  in  the  womb; 
•?  the  Lord   fed  them  without  my  knowledge  :    I  shall 

net 
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■hot  "See  them  when  I  go  out  of  the  body  ;  yet   shall    they 
not  want  a  father." 

"We  will  subjoin  an  account  of  this  good  man's  death, 
written  by  the  editor  of  his  Works,  which  is  the  whole 
that  we  can  gather  of  him.  The  bishop  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  calm  and  a  catholic  spirit,  not  at  all 
fitted  for  the  contentious  times  he  lived  in,  or  for  the  ac- 
tive and  turbulent  dignity  he  was  called  to  support.  This 
is  the  frame  of  the  most  excellent  spirits,  who  indeed  make 
least  noise  in  the  world,  but  are  those  secret  ones  of  the 
Lord,  who  pass,  unobserved  by  man,  from  the  lowest 
earthly  humiliation  to  the  most  exalted  state  of  glory. 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation :  And  the 
greatest  saints  desire  human  observation  the  least  of  any. 
"Worldly  ostentation  is  no  proper  object  of  their  pursuit  ; 
nor  worldly  riches,  nor  worldly  views.  They  are  pil- 
grims and  strangers  upon  earth,  passing  through  it,  as  an 
unpleasant  wilderness,  to  a  better  country  and  a  heavenly 
kingdom.  And  the  more  they  possess  of  this  pilgrim 
spirit,  and  the  more  they  are  abstracted  in  their  affections 
from  the  world,  and  all  its  lying  vanities  ;  the  more  happy 
they  are  in  their  own  hearts,  and  the  sweeter  enjoyment 
do  they  find  in  every  one  of  GOD's  blessings  and  mercies. 
To  return, 

i  This  faithful  servant  of  God  (says  his  Editor),  who 
from  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  ministry  had  always 
shewed  himself  diligent  and  painful  in  his  calling  ;  not- 
withstanding his  sickness  grew  daily  upon  him,  was  no 
way  deficient  in  his  duties  of  ordinary  preaching.  Be- 
sides his  labour  and  studies,  the  grief  he  received  for  the 
backwardness  of  unruly  spirits,  in  giving  obedience  to  the 
articles  concluded  in  the  assembly,  and  ratified  by  autho- 
rity, to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
which  he  laboured  carefully  through  all  his  life  to  pro- 
cure, did  hapten  him  not  a  little  to  Ins  end.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1619,  his  infirmity  increasing,  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  at  home  .,  yet  as  his  weakness  per- 
mitted, he  gave  himself  to  revise  his  writings,  and  dispose 
of. his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  his  pas- 
sage, which  every  day  he  expected.  And  some  ten  days 
before  his  departure,  having  his  mind  free  of  all  earthly 
business,  to  those  that  visited  him,  he  manifested  a  great 
contentment  he  had  in  his  approaching  death.  The 
Wednesday  before,  which  was  the  tenth  of  February,  the 
bishops  and  some  other  brethren  being  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh for  certain  affairs  of  the  church,  took  occasion  to 
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meet  at  his  house  because  of  his  sickness,  which  he  took 
mosi;  kindly,  and  continued   with   them   that  whole  after- 
noon,   giving    very    wholesome    advice    in    matters  pro- 
pounded, and  shewing  himself  as  pleasant  in  conversation 
as  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  even  then  he  signified  to  them 
that  his  death  was   drawing   near,  and   declared  his  mind 
with   great   composure,  concerning   his   successor.      The 
clays  following,  he   kept  with  all   that  came  to  visit  him 
in  most  holy   and  divine  conferences,  expressing  a  great 
willingness  of   exchanging    this  life  for  a  better.       And 
upon  Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1619,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  his   strength  and   spirits 
to  dec?.}',  alter  he  had  uttered  a  most  heavenly  prayer,  in 
the  company  of  those  that  were  by  him,  he  desired  to  be 
laid  in  bed  (for  the  days  before  he  arose  always,  and  either 
walked  or  sat  in  his  chamber,)   which   being   done,  after 
he  had  again  commended   himself  most   devoutly  to  Al- 
mighty God,  he   took   some   quiet  rest :  After  which  he 
spake  not  many  words,  but   those   that  he  uttered,  shew 
his  memory  and   other  senses  to  have   been   perfect,  his 
tongue  only  failing  him  ;  and  in  this  manner  about  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  he  rendered  his   soul  to  God  in  a  most 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner.     On   the  seventeenth  of  Fe- 
bruary his  body  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tion, in  the  church-yard,  called  the  Black-fryars,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  south  side  of  the  new  church,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  place  by   the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  chancel- 
lor, and  the  rest  of  the  honourable  lords  of  council,  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  many  others.    The  funeral 
tevmon  being  preached  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews/ 
The  following   is  a   list  of  his   Writings,  published 
together  in   one   folio  volume  :  "  1 .  Heaven    Opened,  in 
three  Parts,  from  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  to  the 
Romans.      2.  The  Triumph    of    a  Christian,  or  Jacob's 
wrestling  with   GOD,  Gen.  xxxii.  24,     3.  A  Conduit  of 
Comfort,  Rom.  viii.  28.     4.  A  Preparative  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,    i  Cor.  xi.  28.     5.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Christian, 
2  Cor.  v.  19.     6.  A   holy   Alphabet  for   Zion's  Scholars, 
or,  a  Commentary  on  the   hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 
7.  A   Mirror   of  Mercy,    or   the   Prodigal's   Conversion, 
Luke  xv.  11,  &c.    8.  A  Defiance   to  Death,  2  Cor.  v.  1. 
9.    The    Genealogy   of   Christ,    Matt.   i.    23.       10.   The 
Baptism   of  Christ,    Luke   iii.  2.       11.   The   Combat   of 
Christ   with   Satan,    Mat.   iv.    1,     &c.       12.   Meditations 
for  Instruction   and   Consolation.      13.  Seven  Days  Con- 
ference between   a  Catholic-Christian,  and   Catholic-Ro- 
man, 
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man.  14.  A  Treatise  of  the  heavenly  Mansions,  John 
xiv.  1,  2,  3.  15.  The  Praise  of  Patience,  Luke  xxi.  19. 
16.  Good  News  from  Canaan,  or,  an  Exposition  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm.  17.  A  Comfortable  and  Christian  Dia- 
logue between  the  Lord  and  the  Soul.  18.  Two  Sermons 
preached  before  the  King,  in  Scotland.  One  from  Psalm 
cxxi.  8.  and  the  other  from  Psalm  lxxx.  17.  19.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  the  sixth  of  August,  in  the  year  1615,  at 
the  Translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  that 
see,  from  Titus  ii.  7,  8.  20.  PA  1  HMOS  :  Or,  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  divided  into  three 
Prophecies." 


ANDREW  WILLET,  D.  D. 


D 


R  ANDREW  WILLET,  a  laborious  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  at  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  pious 
parents,  who  to  a  religious  education  added  their  own 
good  example.  His  father,  Thomas  Willet,  was  in  the 
younger  part  of  his  life  sub-almoner  to  K.  Edward  VI. 
and  when  Q.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  was  made  rector 
of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire.  His  mother  was  rich  in  good 
works,  abounding  in  acts  of  charity  ;  who,  when  her 
children  were  gone  from  her,  and  settled  in  life,  used  to 
feed  her  poor  neighbours  in  her  own  house,  and  say,  «  Now 
*  again  have  I  my  children  about  me/  Andrew  had  his 
instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  collegiate 
school  of  Ely  ;  where,  says  our  Biographer,  I  have  heard 
his  school-master  say,  that  he  was  the  most  industrious  of 
all  his  scholars  ;  his  eye  and  countenance  had  the  cha- 
racters of  ingenuity,  and  in  quickness  of  apprehension, 
strength  of  memory,  and  solid  judgment,  he  outstript  his 
fellows,  and  so  became  the  delight  of  his  teacher.  His 
parents  were  under  a  necessity  of  inventing  different  kinds 
of  recreation  in  order  to  draw  him  from  too  close  an  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  which  endangered  his  health. 

At  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
the  university,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Andrew  Perne,  then 
master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  his  god-father.  Ho 
afterward  removed  to  Christ- college,  where  meeting  with 
Pownham,  Perkins,  and  others  of  his  own  standing,  a 

laudable 
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laudable  emulation  took  place  amongst  them,  and  young 
\Yil  let's  extraordinary  application  and  proficiency  in  bis 
studies  soon  appeared  in  a  performance,  published  at  the 
age  of  twenty- two,  entitled,  De  anima  natard  C5""  virilms. 
Among  other  anecdotes  related  of  him  while  at  Cambridge, 
tending  to  shew  the  promising  greatness  of  his  abilities, 
is  the  following  ;  The  proctor  of  the  college,  being  pre- 
vented, by  some  unforeseen  accident,  executing  his  office 
at  the  commencement  just  at  hand,  none  could  be  found 
to  stand  in  his  place  but  Willet,  who  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  his  orations  gained  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plause both  of  the  university  and  strangers,  and  the  en- 
tire admiration  of  all  those,  who  knew  how  short  a  time 
he  had  to  prepare  for  it. 

After  he  had  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  university,  his 
father,  now  grown  old,  resigned  his  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Ely,  and  his  rectory  of  Barley,'  which  by  favour  of  O. 
Elizabeth  (sede  vhennte)  were  conferred  upon  the  son  : 
Upon  which  he  married  a  wife,  a  relation  of  Dr  Goad, 
provost  of  King's-college,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
issue.  He  never  sought  after  other  preferments,  which  he 
rather  studied  to  deserve  than  to  obtain,  observing  that 
commonly  some  enjoy  promotions,  while  others  merit 
them,  and  that  a  work  of  the  divine  should  be  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  his  wages,  it  being  no  small  honour  to  be  em- 
ployed for  GOD. 

He  engaged  himself  most  sedulously  in  digesting  the 
fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  histories,  the  civil  and 
»:anoii  law,  and  oiher  authors.  In  short,  he  read  so  much, 
and  understood  what  he  had  read  so  well)  that  he  (as  well  as 
his  contemporary  Rainolds,)  was  called  very  justly  sw^y^©- 
&£>.;6%,>y-A-  a  living  library  ;  for  his  learning  was,  like  ready 
cash,  always  at  hand. 

Our  Author   was   not  only  diligent   in   his  study,  but 
very  laborious  in  his  proper   work   of  the   ministry.     H 
constantly  preached  three  times  in  the  week  in  his  chur 
at    Barley,    and    paid  great    attention  to  catechizing  the 

children an  excellent  practice,  now,  like  many  other 

excellent  things,  too  much  disused.  But  how  it  became 
thus  disused,  and  how  those,  who  have  great  or  double 
cures  attend  only  to  the  profits  of  them,  may  hereafter 
be  demanded  of  some  by  that  Great  Bishop  cf  Sculs, 
(1  Peter  ii.  25.)  who  never  yet  granted  a  dispensation  to 
any  Pastor  for  ceasing  to  feed  his  flock. 

His  manner  of  teaching  was  plain  and  simple,  accom- 
modated to  the  capacities  of  his  people.  Those  he  esteemed 
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for  the  best  sermons,  which  were  most  owned  of  GOD 
not  those,  which  were  most  admired  by  men.  If  souls 
were  edified,  he  rejoiced :  And  he  knew  that  edification 
was  not  effected  by  laboured  discourses  or  curious  ques- 
tions, which  suit  those  hearers  best,  who  enjoy  the  least 
experience  of  the  gospel. 

As  he  possessed  a  very  amiable  and  engaging  counte- 
nance, so  his  mind  was  of  a  pleasant  and  gentle  turn, 
rather  drawing  by  persuasion,  than  driving  by  fear,  and 
rendering  religion  a  delightful  business  instead  of  a  sour 
or  gloomy  kind  of  drudgery.  His  excellence  lay  in  bind- 
ing up  the  broken-hearted,  and  administering  those  rich 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  which  he  had  so  abundantly 
tasted  himself. 

His  conduct  at  home,  was  such  as  became  his  preach- 
ing and  his  profession  abroad.  He  lived,  as  well  as  preach- 
ed, the  gospel.  <  His  house  was  a  little  model  of  a  church 
«  and  house  of  God.  Here  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
*  lices  were  offered  unto  God  daily.  His  children  after 
«  supper  read  some  part  of  the  holy  scripture  ;    and  he 

<  required  of  every  one  present,  that  they  should  remem- 
6  ber  some  one  sentence  or  other  ;  and  afterwards  lie  himr 

<  self,   as  he  judged  convenient,  would  rehearse  the  same 
«  again,  adding   an   exposition,   or   an   application  of  the 

<  matter.' 

He  was  not  only  benevolent  himself,  but  excited  others 
to  the  performance  of  charitable  exercises.     His  success  in 
this   respect   was  very   remarkable.     Mr  Sutton  made  his 
most  munificent  foundation    principally  by  Dr  Willet's 
motion  :  And  he  himself  stated,  that  the  pious  donations 
of  the   Protestants,  from   the  Reformation  under  K.  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  his  time,  amounted,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to 
the  sum  of  a   million  sterling       From  whence,  he  made  a 
challenge,  in  his  excellent  Synopsis  fapismi,  for  the  Pa] 
•to  shew  any  thing  like  such  charitable  works,  for  the  sa 
space  of  time,    at   any  period  under  the  papal  authority  ; 
and  concluded  by  confuting  that  common  calumny  of  the 
Ivcmish   persuasion,   that  the   doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith   only,  is  an  enemy   to  good  works. — Well  would  it 
have   been,  if  none  but  Papists  had  maintained  tins  i 
cry,  which,  if  the  doctrine  of  faith  had  been  truly  ur 
stood,  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  his  Epistle  dedicatory,   prefixed  to  his  Hex 
Exodus,  he  uses  this  remarkable  expression  •,   «  It  ii  n 
"  honourable  for  a  soldier  to  die  fighting,  and  for  a  bis! 
>'  or  pastor  praying 3  and  if  nay  merciful  God  shall  vouch- 

«  sale 
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**.  safe  to  grant  me  my  request,  my  earnest  desire  is,  that 
"  in  writing  and  commenting  upon  some  part  of  the  scrip- 
«  ture,  I  may  finish  my  days."  This  request  was  granted 
him  ;  for  he  was  called  hence  as  he  was  composing  a 
commentary  upon  Leviticus.  He  did  not  ask  (like  good 
archbishop  Leighton)  to  die  in  an  inn,  but  it  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence  that  he  should.  The  apparent 
occasion  of  his  death  was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  he  was 
riding  home  from  London,  by  which  he  broke  his  right  leg, 
and  was  detained  at  Hodsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  course 
incapable  of  being  moved.  While  he  was  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  dictated  most  heavenly  contemplations  to  his  son, 
upon  the  song  of  Hezckiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  And  he  fre- 
quently called  together  the  people  of  the  house  to  give 
them  his  exhortations,  which  he  did  with  such  a  spirit, 
as  though  he  felt  no  pain,  '  which  (says  Dr  Smith,  his 

*  son-in-law,  who  wrote  his  life)  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
<  saying   of  Tertullian ;    *  The   leg   feels   nothing  in  the 

*  nerves,  when  the  mind  is  (as  it  were)  rapt  into  heaven.' 
Upon  the  tenth  day  after  his  hurt,  having  supped  chear- 

fully  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  reposed  himself  to  rest, 
early  in  the  morning,  being  wakened  by  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  he  discoursed  with  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  about  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the 
knowledge  which  departed  saints  would  have  of  each  other 
there.  After  this  conversation,  they  sang  an  hymn,  of 
his  own  composition,  with  which  they  usually  praised 
GOD  for  their  preservation  and  rest  during  the  past  night, 
and  prayed  for  his  blessing  upon  the  ensuing  day.  After 
this,  being  in  a  happy  frame  of  soul,  they  continued  their 
melody,  and  sang  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Psalm, 
upon  which  he  commented,  and  made  applications  from  it 
to  his  own  condition.  Soon  afterwards,  upon  turning 
himself?  he  suddenly  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a 
swoon.  His  wife,  alarmed,  presently  called  in  assistance, 
and  upon  means  being  used,  he  seemed  to  raise  himself  a 
little  ;  but  immediately  said,  "  Let  me  alone  :  I  shall  be 
"  well.  Lord  Jesus" and  with  this  last  v/ord  ren- 
dered up  his  spirit  to  GOD.  This  was  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1621,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church  at  Bar- 
ley, and  is  covered  with  a  marble.  But  his  more  excellent 
and  durable  monument  are, 

His  Works  \  whose  titles  are  as  follow  :  Printed  in 
Latin  :  "  1.  De  Anuria  naturd  &  viribus.  2.  Sacra  Em- 
hlemata*      3.  De  universal!  VQcatione   Judaorum,      4.    De 
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Conciliis.  5.  De  univer salt  gratia.  6.  De  Antichrist o.  7. 
Epithalamium.  8.  Funebres  Condones.  9.  Apologia  sere- 
nissimi  regis  J  A  cob  I  defensio. 

In  English:  10.  Synopsts  Papismi,  in  five  books. 
11.  Hexapla  on  Genesis,  in  two  books.  12.  Hexapla  on 
Exodus,  in  two  books.  13.  An  Harmony  on  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Samuel.  14.  Hexapla  on  Daniel.  15. 
Hexapla  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  16.  On  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm.  17.  On  the  scvcnteenthof  John.  18.  On 
the  Epistle  of  Jude.  19.  Teirastylon  Papismi.  20.  A  Ca- 
talogue of  good  Works.  21.  Limbotnastix.  22.  Ladore- 
mastix.  23.  Epithalamium  in  English.  21«.  Funeral  Ser- 
mons. 25.  A  Catechism.  26.  A  Retcction.  27.  An 
Antilogy.     28.  Hexapla  on  Leviticus. 

In  Latin,  not  printed  :  29.  Defensio  Aristotelis  contra 
Tempellum.  30,  Catechismus  Latinus.  31.  Gemitus  Co- 
)umba^  cen  Comment,  in  jfonam.  32.  Sacri  Paralleli.  33. 
Haptaphonon.  34-.  Scala  Cceli.  35.  Antithesis  Pontijic'nc 
%3  Evangelic^  Doctrina.  36.  Var'ue  lectioncs  in  Pent  a- 
tcuchion. 

In  English  ;  37.  An  Exposition  on  Genesis.  38.  Mar- 
ginal Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch.  39.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. " 

His  Synopsis  Papismi  is  his  most  celebrated  work,  and 
hath  passed  through  many  editions. 


MELCHIOR   ADAM. 


OO  faithful  and  eminent  a  Biographer  of  divines  lias  a 
^  just  title  to  be  placed,  in  a  work  of  biography,  among 
them.  With  gratitude  we  speak  of  Melchior  Adam,  to 
whom  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  for  many  informations 
and  collections,  which,  but  for  him,  had  undoubtedly  been 
lost. 

This  pious  and  learned  man  was  born  in  the  territory 
of  Grotkaw  in  Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg, 
where  the  dukes  of  that  name,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  encouraged  learning  and  the  Reformed  Rciig'.on 
as  professed  by  Calvin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Protestant, 
and  was  enabled   to  pursue  his  studies  by  the  liberality  of 

a  person 
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a  person  of  quality,  who  had  left   several   exhibitions  for 
young  students. 

He  was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  published  his  first  volume  of  illustrious  men  in 
the  year  1615.  This  volume,  which  consisted  of  philoso- 
phers, poets,  writers  on  polite  literature,  and  historians,  &c. 
was  followed  by  three  others  •,  that  which  treated  of  divines 
was  printed  in  1619  ;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next;  and, 
finally,  that  of  physicians  :  The  two  last  were  published 
in  ]620.  All  the  learned  men,  whose  lives  are  contained 
in  these  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  either  Germans 
or  Flemings  •,  but  he  published  in  16 18  the  lives  of  twenty 
divines  of  other  countries  in  a  separate  volume  ;  which 
volume  is  now  generally  bound  up  with  his  lives  of  German 
divines,  and  serves  by  way  of  appendix  to  it.  All  his 
divines  are  Protestants. 

He  has  given  but  a  few  lives,  yet  the  work  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  time,  having  been  obliged  to  abridge  the 
pieces  from  whence  he  had  materials,  whether  they  were 
lives,  funeral  sermons,  eulogiums,  prefaces,  or  memoirs 
of  families. 

He  omitted  several  persons  who  deserved  a  place  in  his 
work  as  well  as  those  he  has  taken  notice  of.  "  Reader, 
"  says  he,  {Prafat.  Theolog.  Germanorum^)  I  must  acquaint 
"  you  with,  or  request  some  things  of  you.  First,  that 
«<  you  would  not  think  the  many  persons,  who  are  not 
«  mentioned  in  this  work,  as  unworthy  a  place  in  it. 
"  The  fault,  Reader,  is  not  mine,  but  is  owing  to  the 
<<  scarcity  of  materials,  which  I  could  by  no  means  pro- 
«  cure.  2  chose  therefore  to  be  wholly  silent  about  many 
"  excellent  persons,  rather  than  to  say  bat  a  very  little 
"  (after  the  manner  of  the  man  speaking  of  Carthage)  or 
«  to  use  these  trite  expressions;  He  ivas  hern;  he  died. 
«  \  t  tins  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  if  good  men  and 
«  lovers  of  their  country  will  their  assistance 

"  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  The  same  I  desire 
"  may  be  understood  concerning  the  lives  of  the  lawyers, 

"  statesmen,  physicians,  and  philosophers."- We  may 

be  permitted  to  use  the  same  apology  in  this  our  work. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  it,  to  give  eve:- 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  worthies,  who  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  We  have  endeavoured  to  select  such,  as 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Lutherans  were  not  pleased  with   our  Author,  for 
they  thought  him  partial  ;  nor  will  they  allow   his  work 

tci 
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to  be  a  proper  standard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  learning 
of  Germany.  The  reason  is,  they  are  partial  themsdyea  -y 
and  he  was  not  of  their  party.  He  wrote  also  other  works 
besides  his  Lives,  and  died  in  the  year  1622. 

His  Works.  "  1.  Abographum  monumentorum  Heidel- 
bergensium.  2.  Nott  m  Orathnan  Julii  Ctesaris  Scaligeri 
pro  M.  T.  Cicerone  contra  Ciceroniarum  Erasmi.  3.  Pari- 
dU  &  Metaphrases  Horatianee  Bianum  Biograph.  Henningi 

Witter 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Hamburgensis 

C5*  Bremensis :  But  this  work,  according  to  Mr  Bayle,  was 

written  by  one  Adam,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  who  lived  in 

the  eleventh  century. 


DAVID  PA  ILEUS,  D.  D. 


"pjAVID  PARiEUS,  or  Pare,  without  the  Latin  ter- 
-*•-'  mination,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, was  born  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1548,  at 
Francolstein  in  Silesia,  and  put  to  the  grammar  school  there, 
apparently  with  a  design  to  breed  him  to  learning  •,  but 
his  father  marrying  a  second  wife,  this  step-mother  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  put  his  son  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
cary at  Breslau  •,  and  not  content  with  that,  he  was  taken 
thence,  and,  at  her  instigation,  bound  to  a  shoem; 
However,  he  was  not  long  abandoned  to  the  shamefi  ill 
usage  of  a  step-mother  ;  Providence  "had  ordained  h 
things  for  him,  and  many  years  had   no;  I  the 

good  old  man  his  father  resumed  his  first  design  *,  and  Da- 
vid was  not  above  sixteen   years  of  age  when  he  w  i 
to  the  college  school  of  Heimsberg,  in  the  neighbour?]    1 1 
of  Francolstein,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  C! 
Schilling,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who  was  rector 
of  the  college. 

It  was  customary  in  those  times  for  young  students,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  literature,  to  assume  some  Greek 
or  Latin  name,  itstead  of  that  of  their  family.  Schilling 
was  a  great  admirer  of  this  custom,  and  easify  persu 
his  scholar  to  change  his  German  name  of  Wongkf  for  the 
Greek  one  of  Pare,  both  denoting  the  same  thing  in  the 
Vol.  II.  *  Cc  dif 
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different  languages.  Wange  in  the  German  tongue  signifies 
a  cheek,  as  7r«^«  does  also  in  the  Greek  %  so  that  his  name 
in  English  was  David  Cheek,  or  Chekc,  no  uncommon 
name  in  that  country.  He  was  christened  David  because 
he  was  born  on  St  David's  day,  which  is  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  so  that  this  must  be  a  different  saint  from  the 
"Welch  saint  of  that  name,  whose  feast  is  kept  on  March  the 
first.  His  father  was  sheriff  or  alderman  of  Francolstein, 
his  native  place,  and  was  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  who 
lived  above  an  hundred  years,  and  saw  himself  a  father  of 
twenty  children  all  living. 

Young  Pare,  for  so  we  must  now  call  him,  soon  be- 
came a  great  boy  with  his  master,  by  his  excellent  parts 
and  industrious  application;  and  his  step-mother's  ill  hu- 
mour was  presently  appeased  by  his  success.  He  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father's  expence,  when  he 
provided  for  his  own  support,  partly  by  means  of  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  family  of  an  honest  citizen,  whose  name  was 
James  Schilder,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  Albertus  Kind- 
ler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  and  lord  of 
Zackenstein.  Pare  lodged  in  this  gentleman's  house,  and 
wrote  an  Epicedium  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
which  so  highly  pleased  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave 
him  a  gratuity  for  it,  but  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his 
genius,  setting  him  proper  subjects,  and  rewarding  him 
handsomely  for  every  poem  which  he  presented  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  school-master,  not  content  with 
making  him  change  his  sirname,  made  him  also  change 
his  religious  creed,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  ;  turning  him  from  a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramenta- 
rian,  as  he  also  did  the  rest  of  his  scholars.  This  affair 
brought  both  master  and  scholar  into  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. The  first  was  driven  from  his  school  at  the  instance 
of  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  the  latter  was  near  being 
disinherited  by  his  father ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go  into 
the  Palatinate,  notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  an  argu- 
ment which  is  generally  very  prevailing,  that  he  would 
finish  his  studies  there  without  any  expence  to  his  family. 
As  soon  at  he  was  at  liberty  he  followed  his  master,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  elector  Frederic  III.  to  be  princi- 
pal of  his  new  college  at  Amberg.  The  allowance  which 
Pare's  father  gave  him  for  his  journey  was  so  short,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  on  the  road.  He  arrived  at  Am- 
berg in  1566,  and  was  sent  shortly  after  with  ten  of  his 
s«hool-fellows  to  Heidelberg,  where  Zachary  Ursin  was 

professor 
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professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the  college  of  Wisdom, 
who,  upon  perusing  the  recommendation  of  their  master, 
admitted  him  into  his  college.  The  university  was  at 
that  time  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  regard  to 
every  one  of  the  faculties ;  so  that  Pare  had  here  all  the 
advantages  that  could  be  desired,  for  making  the  most 
considerable  proficiency  both  in  the  learned  languages, 
and  in  philosophy  and  divinity. 

He  was  received  a  minister  in  1571,  and  in  May  that 
year  sent  to  exercise  his  function  in  a  village  called  Schlet- 
tenbach.  This  was  a  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tests between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  at  that  time.  The 
elector  Palatine  his  patron  had  asserted  his  claim  by  main 
force  against  the  bishop  of  Spire,  who  maintained  that  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of  Al- 
fested  was  vested  in  his  chapter.  The  elector  allowed  it,  but 
with  this  reserve,  that  since  he  had  the  right  of  patron- 
agex  the  nominators  were  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Passaw 
to  present  such  pastors  to  him  whose  religion  he  approved. 
By  virtue  of  this  right  he  established  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion in  that  corporation,  and  sent  Pare  into  the  parish  of 
Schlettenbach.  The  Papists  shut  the  doors  against  him  ; 
but  they  were  broke  open,  and  the  images  and  altars  pull- 
ed down  ;  yet,  after  all,  he  could  get  nobody  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish. 

However,  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  before 
winter,  when  he  was  called  back  to  teach  the  third 
form  at  Hedelberg.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
that  charge,  that  in  two  years  time  he  was  promoted 
to  the  second  class ;  but  he  did  not  hold  this  above  six 
months,  being  made  first  pastor  of  Hemsbach  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Worms.  Here  he  met  with  a  much  more  tracta- 
ble congregation  than  that  of  Schlettenbach.  For  when  the 
elector  Palatine,  as  patron  of  the  parish,  resolved  to  re- 
form it  *,  and  caused  the  church  doors  to  be  broke  open, 

2  Pare 


*  The  incident  whifch  brought  on"  this  reformation  is  remarkable. 
The  curate,  or  popifh  priest,  who  had  been  drinking  all  the  night  before 
I'.after,  was  fleeping  himfelf  fober  at  the  time  of  divine  fervice.  Btino- 
waked  at  laft  by  the  fcxton,  he  goes  to  church,  and  after  fingiug  gets  into 
his  pulpit,  delivers  his  preamble,  and  according  to  cultom,  kneels  down  to 
fay  the  Ave-Mary,  and  falls  alleep.  The  people  imagine,  that  his  being 
fo  long  upon  his  knees  was  owing  to  an  extraordinary  zeal ;  but  as  it  con- 
tinued too  long,  the  fexton  pulls  his  gown.  He  gets  up  half  alleep,  and 
cries  out,  Icb  ken  begin  facrament  night  predigen,  '  by  the  iacrament  (a  com- 
'  mon  oath  in  Germany,)  I  cannot  preach.*  The  bifhop  of  Worms  being 
informed  of  this  fcandalous  conduct,  fends  the  cure  to  prifon,  but  puts  »■» 
Sother  in  his  ftead  who  had  feven  bafhrds, 
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Pare  took  care  to  have  all  the  images  taken  down,  and 
had  them  burnt  with  the  people's  consent.  Thus  hap- 
pily situated,  he  soon  resolved  to  be  a  lodger  in  a  public 
house  no  longer ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  agreeable 
home,  lie  engaged  in  the  matrimonial  state  four  months  af- 
ter his  arrival,  with  the  sister  of  John  Stibelius,  ministe; 
of  Heppenhcim,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  1574,  publicly  in  the  church  of  Hemsbach, 
a  sight  which  had  never  before  been  beheld  in  that  parish; 
As  for  concubines  and  bastards  of  the  priest,  more  than 
enough.  It  was  not  a  sight,  which,  like  the  other,  had 
something  wonderful  in  it.  However,  the  people  were 
easily  reconciled  to  the  new  practice,  when  they  came  to 
know  what  St  Paul  teaches  concerning  the  marriage  of  a 
bishop,   1  Tim.  ii.  2.  and  Titus  i.  17. 

Yet  such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  this  country,  rent  by 
the  continual  contests  about  religion,  that  no  sooner  was 
popery,  the  common  enemy  rooted  out,  than  new  dis- 
turbances aro.-e,  through  the  contests  and  animosities  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  ought  to  have 
been  friends.  After  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederic  III. 
his  son  Lewis,  who  was  a  very  zealous  Lutheran,  esta- 
blished every  where  in  his  dominions  those  ministers,  in  the 
room  of  the  Sacramentarians.  By  this  means,  Pare  lost 
Iris  living  at  Hemsbach  in  the  year  157".  On  this  occa- 
sion he  retired  into  the  territories  of  prince  John  Casimir, 
the  elector's  brother,  and  was  minister  at  Ogerslieim,  near 
Yrankentale,  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Witrengen, 
near  Neustadt-,  at  which  last  place  prince  Casimir  in  157  8, 
had  founded  a  school,  and  settled  there  all  the  professors  that 
had  been  drove  from  Heidelberg  This  rendered  Witzingen 
so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  advantageous; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis  in  15S3,  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  son,  together  with  the  administration  of  the 
Palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  Casimir,  who  restored 
the  Caivinist  ministers,  and  Pare  obtained  the  second  chair 
in  the  college  of  Wisdom  at  Heidelberg  in  Sept.  1584. 

He  commenced  author  two  years  afterwards,  by  print- 
ing his  Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian  Controversy.  He 
also  printed  the  German  bible  with  notes,  at  Neustadt,  in 
1589. 

In  January,  1591,  he  was  made  first  professor  in  his 
college,  and  counsellor  to  the  ecclesiastical  senate  in  No- 
vember the  following  year,  and  in  1593  was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  He  had 
already  held  several  disputes  against  the  writers  of  the 

Augsburg 
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Augsburg  Confession,  but  that  of  1596  was  the  most  con- 
siderable. Among  other  things,  he  produced  a  Defence 
of  Calvin  against  the  imputation  of  his  favouring  Judaism, 
in  his  commentaries  upon  several  parts  of  scripture.  Two 
years  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity 
professor  for  the  Old  Testament  iri  his  university,  by 
which  he  was  eased  of  the  great  fatigue  which  he  had  un- 
dergone for  fourteen  years,  in  governing  the  youth  who 
were  educated  at  the  college  of  Wisdom;  an  employment  so 
toilsome,  that  Zachary  Ursinus  declared  he  was  happy  in 
being  banished  by  the  Lutherans,  as  it  delivered  him  from 
the  dreadful  charge  of  ruling  these  untractable  and  head- 
strong youth.  Daniel  Tossanus,  professor  of  divinity  for 
the  New  Testament,  dying  in  lb"02,  Dr  Pare  succeeded 
to  that  chair,  and  a  few  years  after  he  bought  a  house  in 
the  suburbs  of  Heidelberg.  Herein,  in  1607,  he  built  in 
the  garden  an  apartment  for  his  library,  which  he  called 
his  Poreanum.  He  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  the  whole 
house  went  afterwards  by  that  name.  The  eiectcr  ho- 
noured it  with  several  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
doctor  had  two  inscriptions,  one  in  German,  and  the  other 
in  Latin,  put  upon  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  his 
reputation,  spreading  itself  every  where,  brought  young 
students  to  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

In  1617,  there  was  kept  an  evangelical  jubilee,  in  me- 
mory of  the  church's  deliverance  from  popery  an  hundred 
years  before.  The  solemnity  held  three  days,  during 
which  there  were  continual  orations,  disputations,  poems, 
and  sermons,  on  the  occasion.  Our  doctor  also  published 
some  pieces  upon  the  subject,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz,  who  wrote  a  sharp 
censure  of  his  work,  and  the  doctor  published  a  suitable 
answer  to  it.  The  following  year,  1618,  at  the  instance 
of  fh>  States  General,  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  synod  of 
Dort ;  but  he  excused  himself,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirm iries,  which  he  said  would  not  permit  him  to  un- 
dertake so  long  a  journey,  nor  bear  the  inconveniences 
of  such  an  alteration  of  diet  as  must  unavoidably  attend 
it.  .  Otherwise  he  was  a  proper  person  for  that  assembly, 
being  a  great  enemy  to  all  innovations  in  points  of  doc- 
trine. He  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  deviate  a  tittle 
from  the  catechism  of  his  master  Ursinus,  as  had  been  done 
by  some  divines,  who  added  no  less  than  three  sorts  of  im- 
putation to  those  which  that  professor  had  laid  down  con- 
cerning justification,  namely,  the   imputation  of  Christ's 

3  death, 
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death,  that  of  his  righteousness,  and  of  habitual  holiness, 
In  the  same  spirit,  when  there  arose  some  controversies 
in  1604,  about  the  seventy- sixth  question  of  the  same  ca- 
techism of  Heidelberg,  which  treats  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
eucharist,  Pare,  like  a  brave  champion  for  the  established 
doctrine,  would  not  suffer  the  least  alteration  to  be  made 
therein.  These  innovations  he  alleged  were  a  removal  of 
the  boundaries  pf  truth,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  and 
immoveable.  He  even  maintained  that  the  humour  of  in- 
novating foreboded  an  approaching  ruin  to  the  church. 
In  the  year  1614  he  wrote,  it  is  true,  to  the  Lutherans, 
exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they 
agreed  with  the  Calvinists,  or  Sacramentarians,  in  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  points  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  there  ought  to  be  a  mutual  toleration  on 
each  side  :  Yet  four  years  after,  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
of  Dort,  he  absolutely  condemned  the  Remonstrants,  or 
Arminians,  and  said  their  doctrine  ought  to  be  banished 
both  from  the  churches  and  schools.  He  wrote  to  the 
synod,  and  recommended  his  letter  with  a  memoir,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  the  articles  of  the  Remonstrants,  which  was 
read  in  that  synod. 

After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The 
apprehensions  which  he  had  of  the  ruin,  which  his  patron 
the  elector  palatine  would  bring  upon  himself,  by  accept- 
ing the  crown  of  Bohemia,  put  him  upon  changing  his 
habitation.  When  he  saw  the  workmen  employed  in  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Heidelberg  he  said  it  was  so 
much  labour  lost;  and  considering  the  books  which  he  had 
wrote  against  the  pope  and  Bellarmine,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  happen  to  him, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  for  that  reason 
gladly  complied  with  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  to 
provide  in  time  for  his  own  safety.  Accordingly  he  chose 
for  his  sanctuary  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Ponts,  near  Landau,  and  arrived  there  in  October, 

1621.  However,  he  left  that  place  some  months  after, 
and  went  to  Neustadt  *,  nor  did  he  stay  long  here,  for  he 
determined  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  resolution  to 
fetch  his  last  breath  at  his  beloved  Pareanum,  and  so  to  be 
buried  near  the  professors  of  the  universitv.  Accordingly 
his  wish  was   fulfilled.     He  died   at  Pareanum   in   June, 

1622,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  funeral  honours,  which 
the  universities  in  Germany  are  used  to  bestow  on  their 
members* 

Tq 
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To  conclude,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  regard  to 
religion,  our  Author  was  none  of  those  untractable  di- 
vines, who  will  not  yield  the  least  thing  for  the  sake  of 
peace  *.  The  Irenkum  he  published  proves  the  contrary  > 
yet  his  extreme  watchfulness  against  the  most  trifling  in- 
novations, will  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  had  any  great 
stock  of  toleration  f . 

His  Works.  Our  Author's  exegetical  works  have 
been  published  by  his  son  at  Frankfort  in  164-7,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  Among  these  are  his  "  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  in  1617,"  which  gave 
such  offence  to  King  James  I.  of  England,  as  containing 
some  anti-monarchical  principles,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  and  the  university  of 
Oxford  condemned  it  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner  J. 

*  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Luther  of  fuch  turbulent  Reformers,  A  doctvre 
gloriofo,iff  pajlore  contentiefo ,&  iuutilibus  quaflionibus ,  liber et  eccleftam  fuam  Do- 
minus  I  "  From  a  vain-glorious  doctor,  a  litigious  paflor,  and  ufelefs  quef- 
"  tions,  deliver  thy  church,  good  Lord  ! 

f  He  extended  his  fpirit  againfl:  innovations  to  all  the  new  ways  of 
fpeaking  and  teaching,  and  could  not  bear  Peter  Ramus,  becaufe  he  had 
dared  to  remove  the  boundaries  of  our  anceftors ;  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  an  epigram  againfl  him  as  follows  : 

ifW  mutas  pcrdis,  dixit  Democritus, 
Et  quafervas  in  pbyjicis  funt,  Epicure,  mca. 
J^enne  idem  Arijiotclis  in  Ramum  majliga  dicat  ; 
Qua  mutas  pcrdis  ;  qua  retines  mcafunt. 

I.  e.  "  What  you  alter  in  natural  philcrfophy,  said  Democritus  to  Epicurus, 
"  you  fpoil ;  and  what  you  keep  is  mine.  Might  not  Arifrotle  say  the 
u  fame  to  that  rogue  Ramus,  What  you  alter  you  fpoil,  and  what  you  re- 


tain is  mine 


}  It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen,  a  Welfhman,  who  was  D.  D.  and  chap- 
lain to  John  Ramfey  vifcount  Hadington  and  carl  of  Holdernefs,  in  a  piece 
entitled,  Anti-Paraus,  Jive  dderminutio  de  jure  regio  habita  Cantabrigia  in 
febelis  theologkis,  1 9.  April,  1619.  contra  Davidem  Paraum,  caterofque  refor- 
snata  reltgionis  antimonarchos,  Cantab.  1 GS2,  Svo.  He  had  before  publilhed 
the  Concord  of  a  Papift  Puritan,  for  the  coercion,  difpofition,  and  killing 
af  kings.     Camb.  1G10,  4to. 
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JOHN  WELCH  was  born,  about  the  dawn  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland,  A.  D.  1570,  at  Colliestoun,  in 
tin*  shire  of  Nithsdale,  where  his  father  possessed  a  com- 
petent estate,  and  called  in  that  country,  Laird  of  Col- 
liestbun. 

He  was  a  monument  of  free  and  sovereign  grace  :  But 
the  night  preceded  the  day  ;  for  he  was  a  most  hopeless, 
extravagant  youth.  He  frequently  plaved  truant  •,  and  at 
last,  when  very  young,  he  left  his  studies  and  his  father's 
house,  and  went  and  jouied  himself  to  the  thieves  on  the 
Borders  of  the  then  two  kingdoms,  who  lived  by  robbery 
and  plunder.  After  he  had  suffered  many  hardships 
among  them,  and,  iue  the  prodigal  m  the-  gospel,  began 
t  misery,  and  no  man  gave  u?. to  him  ;  he  took 
the  prodij  il's  resolution^  to  return  home  to  his  father's 
house.  He  made  Dumfries  in  his  way  homewards,  where 
lived  a  Mrs  Forsyth,  his  father's  cousin;  her  he  earnestly 
entreated  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  for  him  with  hi-s 
father. 

He  had  not  been  long  with  this  lady  before  his  father 
came  providentially  to  visit  her;  to  whom,  after  con- 
versing a  while,  she  said,  <  Cousin,  have  you  heard  any 
«  thing    of   your  son  John  V     «  O  !    cruel   woman,  (said 

*  the  father,  with  great  grief)  how  can  you  mention  his 
«  name  to  me  ?    The  first  news  I  expect  to  hear   of  him 

*  iSj  that  he  is  hanged  for  a  thief.'    She  answered,  *  Many 

*  a  profligate  boy  has  become  a  virtuous  man :'  And  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  he 
asked  her,  if  she  knew  whether  his  lost  son  was  yet  liv- 
ing ?  She  answered  <  Yes,  he  was  alive  ;'  and  hoped  he 
would  make  a  better  man  than  he  was  a  boy  :  At  the  same 
time  she  introduced  him  to  his  father.  The  youth  came 
in  weeping,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  be- 
seeching him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  his  misbehaviour; 
earnestly,  and  with  much  apparent  sincerity,  promising 
future  amendment.  His  father  reproached  and  threatened 
him  ;  but,  upon  the  importunities  of  Mrs  Forsyth,  he 
was  persuaded  to  a  reconciliation.     He  then  besought  his 

father 
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father  to  send  him  to  the  college  ;  saying,  «  That,  if  ever 
w  he  misbehaved  again,  he  would  be  content  his  father 
"  should  disclaim  him  for  ever."  His  father  granted  him 
this  request,  and  after  a  little  time  spent  there,  not  only 
a  thorough  reformation,  but  a  saving  conversion  took 
place  in  him  *,  and  he  became  so  diligent  a  student,  that, 
in  much  less  time  than  could  be  expected,  he  went  through 
•all  his  necessary  studies,  and  entered  early  into  the  mi- 
nistry. 

Our  young  divine  first  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
labours  at  Selkirk,  a  rude  and  dark  country.  His  ministry 
was  admired  by  some,  but  (like  his  Master's)  received 
only  by  few  •,  for  he  was,  according  to  a  proverb  in  use 
in  those  times,  attended  with  the  prophet's  shadow,  the 
hatred  of  the  wicked.  The  ministers  also  were  more  ready 
to  find  fault  with  him  than  to  follow  his  doctrine,  as  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  in  their  synodal  records,  where  we 
find  he  had  many  to  censure,  and  only  some  to  defend 
him.  However,  it  is  said,  that  though  he  laboured  for  the 
Lord  but  a  short  time  in  this  place,  yet  he  laboured  not  in 
vain.  Mr  Welch,  being  a  single  man,  boarded  in  the 
house  of  one  Mr  Mitchel,  whose  son,  then  but  a  child, 
received  such  impressions  from  his  conversation  and  under 
his  prayers,  as  not  only  terminated  in  his  conversion,  but 
remained  on  his  mind  with  comfort  to  his  dying  day, 
though  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Mr  Welch  was  reported,  in  this  place,  when  very  young, 
to  have  been  a  strict  copyer  of  his  great  Exemplar,  Jesus 
Christ.  His  custom  was  to  preach  publicly  once  every 
day  ;  and  to  spend  his  whole  time  in  spiritual  exercises  ; 
and,  from  his  entry  into  the  ministry  to  his  death,  he 
reckoned  the  day  ill  spent,  if  he  spent  not  seven  or  eipht 
hours  of  it  in  prayer.  The  great  opposition,  that  he  met 
with  in  this  place,  caused  him  to  listen  to  a  call  he  had 
from  Kirkcudbright.  And  what  determined  his  acceptance 
of  their  call,  was  the  following  circumstance.  Among 
other  persecutors,  was  a  profane  gentleman,  a  Mr  Scot 
of  Hawickschaw,  (whose  family  soon  after  became  extinct) 
who  sought  by  all  means  to  injure  Mr  Welch ;  because, 
as  it  is  supposed,  Mr  Welch  had  reproved  him  for  his  sin- 
ful practices :  At  length,  when  he  could  do  no  more,  Mr 
Welch  always  keeping  two  good  horses  for  his  use,  he, 
either  with  his  own  hands,  or  by  his  servants,  cut  off 
the  horses'  tails  close  by  the  rump,  upon  which  they  both 
bled  to  death.  His  enemies  carried  their  resentment  to 
every  extremity  ;  for,   when  he   wanted  his   books,  and 

what 
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what  little  furniture  he  had,  to  be  removed  to  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  through  dislike  in  some,  and  others  being  deterred 
by  the  great,  he  could  not  get  any  one  to  carry  them, 
till  at  last  a  young  man,  named  Ewart,  who  had  two 
*horses,  conveyed  every  thing  safe  for  him  to  Kirkcudbright. 
When  the  young  man  took  his  leave,  in  order  to  return 
home,  Mr  Welch  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  ex- 
horting him  to  fear  GOD  ;  and  promised  him,  he  should 
never  want :  Which  promise  GOD  in  his  providence 
made  good,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  man's  life, 
which  was  observed  by  many  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr  Welch  did  not  stay  long  at  Kirkcudbright ;  not- 
withstanding he  had  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts  to 
GOD,  which  subsisted  long  after  his  departure,  and  made 
a  part  of  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford's  flock,  though  not  his 
parish,  while  he  was  minister  at  Anwith.  Before  he  left 
this  place,  he  met  with  a  gay  young  gentleman,  Mr  R. 
Glendoning,  just  come  home  from  his  travels,  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  silver,  whom  he  greatly  surprised  by  the  fol- 
lowing address  :  "  Sir,  it  behoves  you  to  change  your 
"  garb  and  way  of  life,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  study 
<<  of  the  scriptures  •,  for  you  shall  be  my  successor  in  the 
*<  ministry  at  Kirkcudbright }"  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass  soon  after. 

He  accepted  of  the  call  to  Air,  A.  D.  1590,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  banished  the  kingdom.  Here  he 
had  a  hard  beginning,  but  a  very  blessed  end.  Such  was 
the  wickedness  of  the  country,  and  their  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, that  no  one  would  let  him  a  house,  till  Mr  John 
Stewart,  an  eminent  Christian,  and  some  time  provost  of 
Air,  accommodated  him  with  an  apartment  in  his  house, 
and  was  to  him  a  very  able  friend.  Mr  Welch  first  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  healing  their  divi- 
sions, uniting  their  factious  parties,  and  putting  an  end 
to  their  daily  battles  ;  which  were  so  desperate,  that  no 
one  could  walk  in  the  street  at  day-time,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  wounded.  His  method 
was  this  \  after  he  had  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  he 
would  go  between  the  two  parties  of  fighting  men,  already 
covered  with  blood,  but  he  never  took  a  sword,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  came  not  to  fight,  but  to  make 
peace.  When  he  had  brought  them  by  little  and  little 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  to  listen  to  his  arguments  against 
such  brutish  proceedings  •,  he  would  order  a  table  to  be 
spread  in  the  street,  and  beginning  with  prayer,  persuade 
them  to  profess  themselves  friends,  and  to  sit  down,  and 

cat 
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eat  and  drink  together  -,  which,  when  done,  he  would 
finish  this  labour  of  love  with  singing  a  psalm.  Thus,  by- 
degrees,  labouring  among  them  in  word  and  doctrine,  (for 
he  preached  every  day)  and  setting  them  a  good  example, 
he  brought  them  to  be  a  peaceable,  happy  people  •,  and  he 
grew  at  length  in  such  esteem  among  them,  that  they 
made  him  their  counsellor,  to  settle  all  their  differences 
and  misunderstandings ;  and  would  take  no  step  of  im- 
portance in  civil  affairs  without  his  advice. 

There  was  also  in  Air,  before  Mr  Welch  came  to  it, 
an  aged  minister,  who  was  of  so  easy  a  disposition,  that 
he  used  many  times  to  be  drawn  aside  by  his  neighbours, 
to  unbecoming  practices  ;  among  the  rest,  he  used  to  go 
to  the  bow-buts  and  archery  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
afternoon,  which  gave  Mr  Welch  great  uneasiness.  As 
he  was  an  elderly  man,  Mr  Welch  used  policy  rather  than 
severity,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  and  therefore  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  afternoons  with 
himself,  and  a  few  select  friends,  in  religious  conference 
and  prayer  •,  which,  as  a  minister,  he  thought  he  could 
not  well  refuse.  By  this  means,  he  was  not  only  diverted 
from  every  thing  scandalous,  but  was  also  brought  to  a 
more  watchful  and  edifying  behaviour  in  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Mr  Welch's  great  diligence  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  his  painful  laborious  sowing,  or  his  abundant 
harvest  of  success,  was  the  greater ;   for  it  is  said,  that, 

*  if  either  his  spiritual  experience  in  seeking  the  Lord, 
«  or  his  fruitfulness  in  converting  souls,  be  considered, 

*  they  will  be  found  unparalleled  in  Scotland.'  And 
many  years  after  Mr  Welch's  death,  Mr  David  Dickson, 
at  that  time  a  flourishing  minister  at  Irvine  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  when  people  mentioned  to  him  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  c  that  the  grape  gleanings  in  Air,  in  Mr 
«  Welch's  time,  were  far  greater  than  the  vintage  of  Ir- 

<  vine  in  his  own.'  Mr  Welch's  preachings  were  truly 
evangelical,  animated  and  searching  •,  his  deliverance  ten- 
der and  affecting ;  and,  laying  aside,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  scholastic  phrases,  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  the  most  unlearned  of  his  hearers.  One  of 
his  congregation  (who  was  afterwards  minister  of  Moor- 
kirk,  in  Kyle,)  was  heard  to  say,  c  that  it  was  almost  im- 

*  possible  for  any  one  to  hear  him  and  to  forbear  weep- 

*  ing ;  he  was  so  fervent  in  spirit,  so  persuasive,  and  so 
(  moving   in  his   manner.'      Luther  used  to  say,  <  Three 

<  things  made  a  preacher,   prayer,   meditation,  and  temp- 

*  tation  ;'  accord  ins;  to  which,  Mr  Welch  was  well  qua- 

lified , 
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lifted  5  for  he  spent  one-third  of  his  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation. 

And  such  were  his  temptations,  that  frequently,  before 
he  went  out  to  preach,  he  would  send  for  his  eiders  and 
tell  them,  that  he  was  so  grievously  tempted,  and  seem- 
ingly so  entirely  deserted,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  up  into 
the  pulpit  •,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  till  one  or 
more  of  them  had  prayed  for  him :  Then  venturing  into 
the  puipit,  it  was  observed  ;  these  humbling  severe  exer- 
cise0, were  genetfdllv  attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  GOD  ;  so  near  neighbours 
many  times  are  contrary  dispositions  and  frames,  sore 
temptations  and  great  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence. He  used  often  to  retire  to  the  church  of  Air, 
which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  there  to 
Shenathe  whole  night  in  prayer;  because,  probably,  it 
Jed  him  an  opportunity  to  give  his  affections  full 
scope,  and  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  whh  a  loud  voice.  It  is 
pi  1,  that  his  being  at    some   such  time  overheard, 

was  what  gave  rise  to  the  ignorant  and  malicious  slander 
of  his  being  a  wizard. 

Mr  Welch  married  Elizabeth  Knox,  daughter  to  the  fa- 
mous Mr  John  Knox,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  commonly 
called  the  apostle  of  Scotland ,  who  lived  with  him  from 
his  youth  till  his  death  ;  and  by  whom  he  had  three  sons. 
The  first  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  unhappily  killed,  through 
an  iiUibcent  mistake,  in  the  Low  Countries.  Another  was 
lost  at  sea,  who,  when  the  ship  sunk,  swam  to  a  rock, 
but  perched  for  want  of  food  ;  he  was  found  sometime 
after  in  a  praying  posture,  upon  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven.  The  third,  was  Mr  Josias  Welch, 
minister  at  Tempi  -patrick,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  a  man 
highly  favoured  of  GOD,  both  as  to  grace  and  gifts ;  and 
commonly  called  the  cock  of  the  con-cience,  \\  cause 
of  his  extraordinary  talent  in  awakening  and  routing  the 
consciences  of  sinners.  He  was  one  of  that  blessed  society 
of  mi  instrumental   in  that  extraordinary  woik  of 

GO-  north   of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1639;   but 

■Was  himself  exceedingly  troubled  with  counts  and  fears 
ab^ut  ins  own  salvation,  and  would  often  say,  'That 
<  m. nister  was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  called  to 
*  comfort  weak  saints,  and  had  no  comfort  himself/ 
He  died  a  young  man,  and  left  for  his  successor  Mr  John 
Welch,  minister  at  Iron-gray,  in  Galloway,  the  place  of 
his  gram  anvity  :  Where  he   [Mr  John  Welch,] 

in  Sol  '.•  adful  times  of  persecution,  that 

Scotland  ever  knew,  maintained   his  dangerous   post  of 

preaching 
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preaching  the  gospel  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  threatenings  against  him,  and  the  price 
set  upon  his  head,  with  all  the  fierce  industry  of  his  ene- 
mies. It  is  well  known,  that  one  Claverhouse,  a  bitter 
persecutor,  upon  secret  information  from  his  spies,  that 
Mr  Welch  was  to  be  found  in  some  lurking  place,  though 
at  forty  miles  distant,  made  that  long  journey  in  a  win- 
ter's night,  that  he  might  take  him  ;  but,  through  the 
interposition  of  divine  Providence,  he  always  missed  his 
prey.  There  was  scarce  ever  a  man  that  endured  more 
toil,  went  through  greater  dangers,  and  escaped  more  snares 
than  Mr  John  Welch.  When  his  friends  used  to  advise 
him  to  be  more  cautious,  and  not  to  endanger  himself  so 
much  ;  he  would  answer,  «  That  he  firmly  believed  dan~ 
«  gerous  undertakings  would  be  his  security  ;  and  that, 
«  whenever  he  should  give  over  that  course,  and  retire 
"  himself,  his  ministry  would  come  to  an  end  :"  Which 
accordingly  came  to  pass ;  for  when,  after  the  great 
slaughter  made  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  he  retired  to  London, 
the  Lord  called  him  by  death,  and  he  was  honourably 
buried,  in  Westminster. 

Notwithstanding,  he  walked  with  GOD,  like  Enoch  of 
old,  he  forgot  not  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety  to- 
wards man  •,  for  he  frequently  dined  abroad  with  such 
friends  as  he  thought  might  maintain  the  communion  of 
saints :  And,  once  a  year,  invited  a  great  number  of  his 
friends  in  the  town  to  dine  with  him,  whom  he  treated  as 
became  a  minister  and  a  Christian. 

Mr  Welch  continued  in  his  ministry  with  great  success, 
till  the  troubles  arose  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1602, 
upon  the  attempt  to  establish  episcopacy  by  K.  James  I. 
We  will  not  trouble  our  Readers  with  the  disgusting  re- 
cital of  those  broils  which  then  were  kindled  upon  out- 
ward church  government,  and  which,  in  almost  all  ages, 
have  miserably  rent  and  distracted  the  Christian  world. 
Nor  will  we  presume  to  justify  many  of  the  public  mea- 
sures then  taken,  nor  yet  the  bitterness  and  bigotry  of 
spirit  with  which  they  were  often  opposed.  Su(hce  it  for 
us  to  relate,  according  to  truth,  that  Mr  Welch  was  one 
of  those,  who  thought  himseif  bound  in  conscience  to 
oppose  the  episcopal  system,  and  that  he  did  it  with  ail 
his  might.  He  was  therefore  taken  up  and  tried  for  dis- 
seminating sedition,  and  afterwards  condemned  to  be  ba- 
nished.    This  was  in  the  year  1605. 

While  he  was  under  confinement  at  Blackness,  he  wrotQ 
his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Wigton,  which,  as   it  hath 
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been  much  celebrated  and  admired  by  the  religious  people 
in  Scotland,  we  presume  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
Readers. 

"  The  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  multiplied  unto  you  bv 
Jesus  Christ:7 


«  \J  ) 


(FTEN  and  many  times,  Christian  and  elect  lady,  I 
have  desired  the  opportunity  to  be  comforted  with 
«  that  consolation  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God,  of  his 
«  free  grace  and  mercy,  to  fill  and  furnish  you.  Your 
«  remembrance  is  very  sweet  and  comfortable  to  my  very 
"  soul :  Since  the  time  I  knew  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  have 
«  ever  been  mindful  of  you  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  now,  not 
"  being  able  to  refrain  any  longer,  I  could  not  omit  this 
«  occasion  •,  not  knowing  how  long  it  may  please  the  Lord 
"  to  continue  my  being  in  this  tabernacle,  or  give  me  fur- 
«  ther  occasion  of  writing  to  any. 

"  Although  I  have  not  great  matter  at  this  time,  yet,  in 
«  remembrance  of  your  labour  of  love,  hope,  and  patience, 
«  I  must  needs  salute  your  ladyship,  knowing  assuredly, 
«  you  are  the  chosen  of  God,  set  apart  before  ever  the 
«  world  was,  to  that  glorious  and  eternal  inheritance.  Bc- 
«  ing  thus  comforted  in  your  faith  and  hope,  I  am  fully 
«  assured,  though  we  never  have  the  occasion  of  meeting 
«  here,  yet  we  shall  reign  together  in  the  world  to  come. 

«  My  desire  to  remain  here  is  not  great,  knowing,  that 
«  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  house  of  clay,  I  am  absent  from 
i(  God  •,  and  if  it  were  dissolved,  I  look  for  a  building, 
"  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  In  this 
"  I  groan,  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon,  with  my  house 
«  which  is  in  heaven  :  If  so  that  being  clothed,  I  shall 
«  not  be  found  naked.  For  I  that  am  within  this  taber- 
*«  nacle  do  often  groan  and  sigh  within  myself ;  being 
"  oftentimes  burdened :  Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed, 
«  but  clothed  upon ;  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
«  up  of  life.  I  long  to  eat  of  that  tree  which  is  planted 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and  to  drink  of  the 
"  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal  that  runs  through  the 
"  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
"  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  last  day  upon  the 
"  earth.  And  though  after  my  shin  worms  destroy  my  body, 
«  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself y 
"  and  not  another  for  me ;  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him, 
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**  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.  I  long  to  be  re- 
«  freshed  with  the  souls  of  them  that  are  under  the  altar, 
"  who  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
"  they  held,  and  to  have  these  long  white  robes  given 
«  me,  that  I  m,ay  walk  in  white  raiment,  with  those  glo- 
*  rious  saints  who  have  washed  their  garments,  and  have 
«  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Why 
«  should  I  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  be  removed  from 
«  this  place  to  that,  wherein  my  hope,  my  joy,  my 
«  crown,  my  elder  brother,  my  head,  my  Father,  my 
«*  Comforter,  and  all  the  glorious  saints  are  ;  and  where 
«  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  are  sung  joyfully  ; 
"  where  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sit  by  the  rivers  of 
"  Babylon,  and  to  hang  our  harps  upon  the  willow-trees  ; 
«  but  shall  take  them  up  and  sing  the  hallelujah,  blessing, 
™  honour,  glory,  and  power,  to  him"  that  sits  upon  the 
"  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ?  What  is 
«  there  under  the  old  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this 
"  old  worn  earth,  which  is  under  the  bondage  of  cor- 
««  ruption,  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain,  and  shoot- 
"  ing  out  the  head,  looking,  waiting,  and  longing,  for 
"  the  redemption  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  What  is  there,  I 
"  say,  that  should  make  me  desire  to  remain  here  ?  I  ex- 
"  pect  that  new  heavens,  and  that  new  earth,  wherein 
<c  righteousness  dwelleth,  wherein  I  shall  rest  for  ever- 
«  more,  I  look  to  get  entry  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  at 
«  one  of  those  twelve  gates,  whereupon  are  written  the 
"  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
"  I  know  that  Christ  Jesus  hath  prepared  them  for  me. 
"  Why  may  I  not  then,  with  boldness  in  his  blood,  step 
"  into  that  glory,  where  my  Head  and  Lord  hath  gone 
"  before  me  ?  Jesus  Christ  is  the  door,  and  the  porter ; 
«  who  then  shall  hold  me  out  ?  will  he  let  them  perish 
"  for  whom  he  died  ?  will  he.  let  them,  poor  sheep,  be 
"  plucked  out  of  his  hand  for  whom  he  hath  laid  down 
"  his  life  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  the 
"  man  for  whom  Christ  hath  died,  or  rather  risen  again  ? 
"  I  know  I  have  grievously  transgressed,  but  where  sin 
"  abounded,  grace  will  superabound.  I  know  my  sins 
«  are  red  as  scarlet  and  crimson,  yet  the  red  blood  of 
"  Christ  my  Lord  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow  or 
"  wool  :  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  h.'m,  or  whom  desire 
"  I  in  the  earth  besides  him  ?  Psalm  lxxiii.  25.  0  thou  the 
"  fairest  among  tjie  children  of  men,  Psalm,  xlv.  2.  The 
"  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  glory  of  the  Jews,  the  life 
"  of  the  dead,  the  joy  of  angels  and  saints,  my  soul  pant- 
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«  eth  to  be  with  thee  ;  I  will  put  my  spirit  into  thy  hands, 
«  and  thou  wilt  not  put  me  out  of  thy  presence  j  I  will 
«  come  unto  thee,  for  thou  castest  none  away  that  come 
"  unto  thee,  O  thou  the  delight  of  mankind  !  Thou 
«<  comest  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  •,  thou 
"  seeking  me  hast  found  me,  and  now  being  found  by 
"  thee,  I  hope,  O  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  let  me  perish  •,  I 
"  desire  to  be  with  thee,  and  do  long  for  the  fruition  of 
"  thy  blessed  presence,  and  joy  of  thy  countenance  : 
"  Thou,  the  only  good  shepherd,  art  full  of  grace  and 
«  truth  ;  therefore  I  trust  thou  wilt  not  thrust  me  out  of 
«  the  door  of  grace  :  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
«<  crace  and  truth  came  by  Thee :  Who  shall  separate  me 
«  from  thy  love  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
«  secution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? 
«  Nay,  in  all  these  things  I  am  more  than  conqueror, 
«  through  thy  majesty  who  hast  ioved  me  :  For  I  am  per- 
«  suaded,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  principalities, 
"  nor  powers,  nor  any  other  creature,  is  able  to  separate 
"  me  from  the  love  of  the  majesty  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
«  my  Lord.  I  refuse  not  to  die  with  thee,  that  I  may 
«  live  with  thee.  1  refuse  not  to  suffer  with  thee,  that  I 
«  may  rejoice  wjth  thee.  Shall  not  all  things  be  plea- 
<<  sant  to  me,  which  may  be  the  last  step,  by  which,  and 
"  upon  which,  I  may  come  unto  thee  ?  When  shall  I  be 
"  satisfied  with  thy  face  ?  When  shall  I  be  drunk  with 
"  thy  pleasures  ?  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  tarry  not. 
«<  The  Spirit  says,  come  *,  the  bride  says,  come ;  even  so, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  tarry  not. 

"  Why  should  the  multitude  of  my  iniquities,  or  great- 
«  ness  of  them  affright  me  ?  Why  should  I  faint  in  this* 
"  my  desire  to  be  with  thee  ?  The  greater  sinner  I  have 
"  been,  the  grearcr  gk>jy  will  thy  grace  be  to  thee  unto 
«  all  eternity.  O  unspeakable  joy,  endless,  infinite,  and 
"  bottomless  compassion  !  O  sea  of  never  fading  pleasures ! 
«  O  love  of  loves  !  O  the  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth, 
"  and  length  of  that  love  of  thine,  that  pasi'.eih  all  know- 
<£  ledge  !  , The  love  of  Jonathan  was  great  indeed  to  Da- 
ft vid,  it  passed  the  love  of  women ;  but  thy  love,  O  Lord, 
"  passeth  all  created  iove  !  O  uncreated  love  !  beginning 
«  without  beginning,  and  ending  without  end.  Q  thou 
"  art  my  glory,  my  joy,  and  my  gain,  and  my  crown  ; 
"  thou  hast  set  me  under  thy  shadow  with  great  delight, 
"  and  thv  fruit  is  sweet  unto  my  taste  :  Thou  hast  brought 
«  me  into  thy  banqueting-house,  and  placed  me  in  thy 
«  orchard  :   Stay  me  with  flaggons,  and  comfort  me  with 
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«  apples,  for  I  am  sick,  and  my  soul  is  wounded  with 
"  love.  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love  ,  behold  thou  art 
«  fair,  thou  hast  doves  eyes  :  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my 
"  beloved  -,  yea  pleasant  :  Also  our  bed  is  green  j  the 
«  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  and  our  rafters  are  of 
«  fir  :  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O  full  of  all 
«  delights !  my  heart  is  ravished  with  thee  !  O  when 
**  shall  I  see  thy  face  !  how  long  wilt  thou  delay  to  be 
w  with  me  as  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart,  leaping  upon  the 
"  mountains,  and  skipping  upon  the  hiils  :  As  a  bundle  of 
"  myrrh  be  thou  to  me,  and  lye  all  night  betwixt  my 
"  breasts  :  Because  of  the  favour  of  thy  good  ointments  : 
"  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth  :  Therefore  desire 
"  I  to  go  out  of  this  desalt,  and  to  come  to  the  place 
"  where  thou  sittest  at  thy  repast,  and  where  thou  rtiakest 
««  thy  flocks  to  rest  at  noon.  When  shall  I  be  filled  •  ;h 
"  his  love  ?  Surely,  if  a  man  knew  how  precious  it  were, 
H  he  would  count  all  things  dross  and  dung  to  gain  it  : 
"  Truly  1  would  lone  for  that  scaffold,  or  that  ax,  or 
"  that  cord,  that  might  be  to  me  that  last  ;  tep  oi  thl  my 
"  wearisome  journey,  to  go  to  thee,  my  Lord.  Thou 
"  who  knovvest  the  meaning  of  the  spirit,  give  answer  to 
"  the  speaking,  sighing  and  groaning  of  the  spirit :  Thou 
"  who  hast  enflamed  my  heart  to  speak  unto  thee  hi  his 
"  silent  yet  lovely  language  of  ardent  and  f -  rv  nt  de-ires  ; 
M  speak  again  unto  my  heart,  and  answer  my  desires 
«  which  thou  hast  m  de  me  speak  to  thee",  1  Cor  xv.  55. 
*<  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
«*  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  ;  the  strengh  cf sin  is  the  law  :  But 
"  thanks  be  to  Godt  who  giveth  to  me  the  victory  through  Jesus 
«   Christ. 

"  What  can  be  troublesome  unto  me,  since  my  Lord 
<<  looks  upon  me  with  so  loving  and  amiable  a  coun- 
«*  tenance  ?  And  how  greatly  do  I  long  for  these  em- 
U  bracements  of  my  Lord  ?  O  that  he  would  kiss  me 
«  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouthy  Cant,  i.  2.  for  his  love 
"  is  better  than  wine!  O  thai  my  soul  were  the  throne 
«  wherein  he  might  dwell  eternally  !  O  that  my  heart 
"  were  the  temple  wherein  he  might  be  magnified,  and 
"  dwell  for  ever  ?  All  glory  be  unto  my  God  •,  angels 
«  and  saints,  praise  ye  him  ;  O  thou  earth,  yea  hills 
"  and  mountains,  be  glad  ;  you  shall  not  be  wearied  any 
"  more  with  the  burden  of  corruption,  whereunto  you 
"  have  been  subject  through  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 
«  Lift  up  your  heads  and  be  glad,  for  a  fire  shall  make 
»  you  clean  from  all  your  corruption  and  vanity,  where- 
%<  with  for  manv  years  von  have  been  infected.     Let  the 
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bride  rejoice,  let  all  the  saints  rejoice,  for  the  day  of 
the  marriage  with  the  bridegroom  (even  the  Lamb  of 
God)  is  at  hand,  and  his  fair  white  robes  shall  be  gi- 
ven her ;  she  shall  be  arrayed  with  the  golden  vestry 
and  needle-work  of  his  manifold  graces,  that  shall  be 
put  upon  her :  He,  who  is  her  life,  shall  quickly  ap- 
pear, and  she  shall  quickly  appear  with  him  in  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  a  consummate  marriage.  But 
I  must  remember  myself ;  I  know  I  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  your  prayers,  (honour- 
able lady,  and  dearly  beloved  in  our  Lord  Jesus)  con- 
tinue,  I  pray  your  as  you  have  begun,  in  wrestling 
with  the  Lord  for  me,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in 
my  mortal  body5  whether  living  or  dead,  that  my  soul 
may  be  lifted  up  to  the  third  heavens,  that  I  may  taste 
of  these  joys  that  are  at  the  right-hand  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  that  with  gladness  I  may  let  my  spirit  go 
thither  where  my  body  shall  shortly  follow.  Who  am 
I,  that  he  should  first  have  called  me,  and  then  consti- 
tute me  a  minister  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation  these  years  already,  and  now  last  of  all,  to  be 
a  sufferer  for  his  cause  and  kingdom  ?  Now  let  it  be  so, 
that  I  have  fought  my  fight  and  run  my  race,  and  now 
from  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  that  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  the  Lord,  that  righteous  God,  will 
give  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  that  love  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  chuse  to  witness  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  king  of  saints,  and  that  his  church  is  a  most  free 
kingdom,  yea,  as  free  as  any  kingdom  under  heaven,, 
not  only  to  convocate,  hold,  and  keep  her  meetings,  and 
conventions,  and  assemblies,  but  also  to  judge  of  all  her 
affairs,  in  all  her  meetings  and  conventions  amongst 
her  members  and  subjects. 

<c  These  two  points,  first,  That  Christ  is  the  head 
of  his  church ;  secondly,  That  she  is  free  in  her 
government  from  all  other  jurisdiction  except  Christ's  ; 
These  two  points,  I  say,  are  special  causes  of  our 
imprisonment,  being  now  convicted  as  traitors  for 
maintaining  thereof :  We  have  been  ever  waiting 
with  joyfulness  to  give  the  last  testimony  of  our 
blood  in  confirmation  thereof,  if  it  should  please  our 
God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  honour  us  with  this  dig- 
nity :  Yea,  I  do  affirm,  that  these  two  points  above 
written,  and  all  other  things  which  belong  to  Christ's 
crown,  sceptre,  and  kingdom,  are  not  subject,  nor 
cannot  be,  to  any  other  authority,  but  to  his  own  al- 
together.    So  that  I  would  be  most  glad  to  be  offered' 
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«  up  a  sacrifice  for  so  glorious  a  truth  :  But,  alas  !  I  fear 
"  that  my  sins,  and  the  abuse  of  so  glorious  things  as  I 
"W  have  found,  deprive  me  of  so  fair  a  crown  ;  yet  my 
"  Lord  doth  know,  if  he  would  call  me  to  it,  and 
"  strengthen  me  in  it,  it  would  be  to  me  the  most  glori- 
"  ous  day  and  gladdest  hour,  I  ever  saw  in  this  life  •,  but 
"  I  am  in  his  hand,  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  please 
"  his  majesty.  It  may  suffice  me,  I  have  had  so  long  a 
"  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  •,  and  that  I  have 
"  seen  the  things  that  I  have  seen,  and  heard  the  things 
"  that  I  have  heard,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  I  have 
M  been  so  long  a  witness  of  these  glorious  and  good  news 
"  in  my  weak  ministry,  and  that  my  witnessing  hath  not 
"  been  altogether  without  fruit  and  blessing  ;  so  that  I 
««  hope  at  that  day,  I  shall  have  him  to  be  my  crown,  my 
"  glory,  my  joy,  and  reward,  and  therefore,  boldly,  I  say 
"  with  Simeon,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
«  peace%  (not  in  a  peaceable  dying  in  my  body)  but  by 
M  rendering  up  to  him  my  spirit,  and  the  sealing  and 
"  stamping  this  truth  with  my  blood.  I  desire  not  to 
"  have  it  remedied  ;  but  let  my  Lord's  will  be  done. 

fi  Now  that  prophecy  is  at  hand,  which  these  two  wor- 
"  thy  servants  of  the  Lord  Mr  George  Wishart,  and  Mr 
"  John  Knox,  my  father-in-law,  spake  \  which  was, 
"  That  Christ  should  be  crucified  in  this  kingdom ,  but  glori- 
"  ous  should  be  his  resurrection,  as  Mr  Knox  with  his  own 
«  hand  upon  the  margin  of  Calvin's  Harmony  upon  the 
"  Passion  did  write,  which  is  yet  extant :  But  alas  !  for 
"  this  kingdom.  My  testimony  now  doth  not  differ  from 
«  that  of  many  before  this  time,  who  said,  that  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Scotland  should  be  blood,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
*«  drenched  in  blood,  a  fourbished  and  glittering  sword  is 
«  already  drawn  out  of  the  scabbard,  which  shall  not  re- 
Mi  turn  until  it  be  made  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  men 
"  of  this  land ;  first  the  heavy  intestine  sword,  and  then 
"  the  sword  of  the  stranger.  O  doleful  Scotland  !  well 
M  were  he  that  were  removed  from  thee,  that  his  eyes 
"  might  not  see,  nor  his  ears  hear  all  the  evils  that  are  to 
"  come  upon  thee  ;  neither  the  strong  man  by  his  strength, 
"  nor  the  rich  man  by  his  riches,  nor  the  nobleman  by 
"  blood,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  judgments.  There 
44  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  Bozrah,  in  thee,  O 
<f  Scotland,  of  the  blood  of  all  sorts  in  the  land  ;  Ephraim 
"  shall  consume  Manasseh,  and  Manasseh  Ephraim  :  Brc- 
'*  ther  against  brother,  and  every  man  in  the  judgment 
u  of  the  Lord  shall  be  armed,  to  thrust  his   sword  in  the 
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"  side  of  liis  neighbour,  and  all  for  the  contempt  of  the 
«  glorious  gospel :  And  that  blood  which  was  offered  to 
"  thee,  O  Scotland,  in  so  plenteous  a  manner,  that  the 
"  like  thereof  hath  not  been  offered  to  any  nation  ;  there- 
«<  fore  thy  judgment  shall  be  greater  ;  But  the  sanctuary 
"  must  be  begun  at,  and  the  measure  is  not  fulfilled,  till 
<<  the  blood  of  the  saints  be  shed  •,  then  the  cries  will  be 
"  great,  and  will  not  stay,  till  they  bring  the  Lord  down 
"  from  heaven  his  throne,  to  see  if  the  sins  of  Scotland  be 
«  according  to  the  cry  thereof  •,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
«?  subject  in  the  land  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest 
"  guiltless.  The  guilt  of  our  blood  shall  not  only  lye 
"  upon  our  prince,  but  also  upon  our  own  brethren,  bi- 
"  shops,  councellors,  and  commissioners  ;  it  is  they, 
"  even  they  .that  have  stirred  up  our  prince  against  us: 
«  We  must  therefore  lay  the  blame,  and  burden  of  our 
c<  blood  upon  them  especially,  however  the  rest  above- 
M  written  be  partakers  of  their  sins  with  them  :  And  as  to 
i(  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  w.'.o  either  by  silence  approve* 
■«  or  by  crying,  Peace,  peace,  strengthen  the  arm  of  the 
i(  wicked,  that  they  cannot  return  ;  in  the  mean  time 
«  make  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  sad  ;  they  shall  all  in 
"  like  manner  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  King 
«  of  kings,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  crown  and  king- 
"  dom. 

«  Next  unto  them,  all  our  commissioners,  chancellor, 
"  president,  comptroller,  advocate  ;  and  next  unto  them, 
U  all  that  first  or  last  sat  in  the  council,  and  did  not  bear 
fi  plain  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  for 
«  which  we  do  suffer  :  And  next  unto  them,  all  those 
"  who  should  have  at  present,  and  who  should  at  such 
"  times  have  come,  and  made  open  testimony  of  Christ 
"  faithfully,  although  it  had  been  contrary  to  plain  law, 
"  and  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  When  the  poor 
"  Jews  were  in  such  danger,  that  nothing  was  expected 
"  but  utter  destruction,  Q.  Esther,  after  three  days  fast- 
"  ing,  concluded  thus  with  herself,  1  will,  said  she,  go 
<(  in  to  the  king,  though  it  be  not  according  to  Lviu  ;  and  if  1 
"perish,  I  perish,  Esther  iv.  16.  With  this  resolution 
«'  such  as  are  born  councellors  should  have  said,  Christ's 
"  kingdom  is  now  at  hand,  and  I  am  bound  also,  and 
«  sworn,  by  a  special  covenant,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
«  and  discipline  thereof,  according  to  my  vocation  and 
«  power,  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  under  all  the  pains 
«  contained  in  the  book  of  God,  and  danger  of  body  and 
<<  soul,  iathe  day  of  God's  fearful  judgment :  And  there* 

«  fore,. 
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fi  fore,  though  I  should  perish  in  the  cause,  yet  will  I 
€i  speak  for  it,  and  to  my  power  defend  it,  according  to 
**  my  vocation.  Finally,  Ail  those  that  council,  com- 
tf  mand,  consent,  and  allow,  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  our 
■*«  God  :  But  the  mourners  for  these  evils,  and  the  faithful 
"  of  the  land,  and  those  who  are  unfeignedly  grieved  in 
"  heart  for  ail  these  abominations,  those  shall  be  marked 
"  as  not  guilty,  Ezek.  ix. 

"  1  know  not,  whether  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write 
"  again  -,  and  therefore,  by  this  letter,  as  my  latter  will 
"  and  testament,  I  give  testimony,  warning,  and  know- 
*(  ledge  of  these  things  to  ail  men,  according  to  the  Lord's 
"  direction  to  the  prophet,  Son  of  man,  1  have  made  thee 
"  a  watchman,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  &c.  Therefore  I  give 
"  warning  to  all  men  hereby,  that  no  man's  blood  be  re- 
u  quired  at  my  hands.  Thus  desiring  the  help  of  your 
"  prayers,  with  my  humble  commendations,  and  service 
i{  in  Christ,  to  my  lord,  your  husband,  and  all  the  saints 
"  there  :  The  messenger  of  peace  be  with  you  ail  for  ever- 
"  more.     Amen. 

"  Yours,  to  my  full  power,  for 

Blackness,  "  the  time  Chest's  prisoner, 

January  (>,  1 606,  "JOHN     WELC  H." 

Several  very  extraordinary  circumstances  are  related  of 
Mr  Welch  by  his  biographer,  which,  because  they  are  ex- 
traordinary and  must  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  the  re- 
later,  we  will  transcribe  and  leave  to  the  judgment  cf  our 
Readers. 

Mr  Welch  v/as  sometime  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh before  his  banishment,,  where,  one  night,  sitting  at 
supper  with  Lord  Ochiltree,  Mrs  Welch's  uncle,  he  enter- 
tained the  company  with  his  usual  religious  and  edifying 
conversation,  which  was  well  received  by  all  the  company 
except  one  debauched,  popish,  young  gentleman,  who 
sometimes  laughed,  and  sometimes  mocked  and  made 
faces  :  Upon  which  Mr  Welch  demanded  silence  of  the 
company,  and  that  they  would  observe  the  work  of  the 
Lord  upon  that  profane  mocker,  which  they  should  pre- 
sently behold  :  Immediately  the  poor  wicked  wretch  fell 
down  under  the  table,  and  died,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all  present. 

About  the  same  time  another  remarkable  circumstance 
happened.  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  captain  of  the  castle,  and 
son  to  the  above-mentioned  good  lord  Ochiltree,  was  very 
civil  to  Mr  Welch  -3  but  had  not  been  able  for  some  time, 

through 
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through  a  multitude  of  affairs,  to  visit  Mr  Welch  in  his 
chambers  5  yet  walking  in  the  court  one  day,  he  saw  him 
look  out  of  his  window,  and  asked  him  kindly,  *  How  he 

*  did,  and  if  in  any  thing  he  could  serve  him  ?'  Mr  Welch 
answered,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  as  you  are  soon  to  go  to 
"  court,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  petition  the  king, 
"  [K.  James]  in  my  name,  that  I  may  have  liberty  to 
"  pr?;.ch  the  gospel  :"  This  his  lordship  promised  to  do. 
Mr  Welch  added,  "  my  lord,  both  because  you  are  my 
"  kinsman,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  would  earnestly  en- 
"  treat  and  desire  you  not  to  promise,  except  you  faith- 
«•  fully  perform."  His  lordship  replied,  «  He  would 
«  faithfully  perform  his  promise  :  And  soon  set  out  for 
London.  At  his  first  arrival,  he  fully  purposed  to  present 
the  petition  ;  but  finding  the  king  in  a  rage  at  the  godly 
ministers,  he  durst  not  then  present  it  -,  thinking  he  should 
meet  with  a  fairer  opportunity  bve  and  bye  •,  but  at  length, 
he  forgot  it  entirely.  The  first  time  Mr  Welch  saw  him 
after  his  return  home,  he  asked  him,  "  What  he  had  done 
"   with  his  petition  ?"   His  lordship  answered,   <  He  had 

*  presented  it  to  the  king  ;  but  that  he  was  in  so  great  a 
«  rage  against  the  ministers  at  that  time,  he  believed  it 
1  had  been  forgot ;  for  he  had  received  no  answer.' — 
«  Nay,  (said  Mr  Welch),  My  lord,  you  should  not  lie  to 
"  God  and  to  me  ;  for  I  know  you  never  delivered  it, 
"  though  I  warned  you  to  take  heed,  and  not  to  undertake 
*«  it,  except  you  would  perform  it ;  but  because  you  have 
"  dealt  so  unfaithfully,  remember  God  shall  take  from 
"  you  both  estate  and  honours,  and  give  them  to  your 
"  neighbour  in  your  own  time  :"  Which  truly  came  to 
pass  ;  for  in  his  own  time,  both  his  estate  and  honours  were 
translated  upon  James  Stuart. 

While  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh,  his  wife 
who  lived  with  him,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her  family 
in  Air,  to  which,  with  some  difficulty  he  consented  ; 
but  when  she  entered  upon  her  journey,  he  strictly 
charged  her,  when  she  came  to  Air  not  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary way  to  her  house,  nor  to  pass  by  the  bridge  through 
the  town  ;  but  to  cross  the  river  above  the  bridge,  in  her 
way  home,  and  not  to  come  into  the  town  at  all  :  For 
(said  he),  "  Before  you  come  thither,  you  shall  find  the 
•«  plague  has  broken  out  in  Air."  Which  was  indeed 
the  case,  as  she  found  when  she  came  there. 

The  plague  being  among  his  people  grieved  him  much, 
being  separated  from  them.  But  when  some  of  them  came 
to  him  from  Air,  to  bemoan  themselves  j   he  answered 

them, 
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them,  "  Hugh  Kennedy  (a  godly  man  in  Air),  should  pray 
«  for  them  ;  and  God  would  hear  him."  This  counsel 
they  accepted  •,  and  that  gentleman,  convening  several 
proper  people  of  the  place,  prayed  fervently  for  the  town 
(for  he  was  a  second  Welch  in  wrestling  mightily  with 
GOD  in  prayer)  and  accordingly  after  that,  the  plague 
decreased. 

The  time  now  being  come  that  Mr  Welch  should  leave 
Scotland,  never  to  see  it  again  ;  he,  with  many  more,  un- 
der the  same  condemnation,  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Leith,  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1606  5 
and  although  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
there  were  great  numbers  of  people,  waiting  with  their 
afflicted  families,  to  bid  them  farewell.  After  prayer,  they 
sang  the  twenty-third  Psalm  ;  and  then,  to  the  great  grief 
of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  they  set  sail  for  the  south  of 
France,  and  landed  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux. 

In  about  the  space  of  fourteen  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
the  Lord  so  succeeded  his  diligence  and  application,  that 
he  was  able  to  preach  in  French  ;  and  was  in  a  short  time 
called  to  the  ministry,  first  in  one  village,  then  in  ano- 
ther ;  one  of  which  was  Nerac.  Afterward  he  was  settled 
in  St  Jean  d'Angely,  a  considerable  walled  town,  where 
iie  abode  during  his  stay  in  France  ;  which  was  about  six- 
teen years.  When  he  began  first  to  preach,  it  was  ob- 
served, by  some  of  his  hearers,  that  while  he  continued 
in  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  sermon,  he  spoke  French  very 
accurately  ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  application,  and 
began  to  grow  warm  in  his  affections,  his  fervour  made 
him  sometimes  neglect  the  accuracy  of  the  French  con- 
struction: But  being  admonished  of  this  by  some  pious 
young  men,  which  he  took  in  good  part,  he  proposed  the 
following  remedy  in  future  ;  that  two  of  them  should  sit 
opposite  the  pulpit,  and  when  they  perceived  him  begin- 
ning to  decline,  they  should  stand  up,  as  a  watch- word 
to  him.  By  which  means  he  acquired  a  wonderful  exact- 
ness throughout  his  whole  sermon.  So  desirous  was  he 
to  deliver  good  matter  in  a  graceful  manner. 

There  were  many  times  persons  of  great  quality  in  his 
auditory,  before  whom  he  was  just  as  bold  as  ever  he  had 
been  in  a  Scots  village  ;  which  moved  Mr  Boyd  of  Troch- 
rig,  once  to  ask  him  (after  he  had  preached  before  the 
university  of  Saumur,  with  such  boldness  and  authority 
as  if  he  had  been  before  the  meanest  congregation)  how 
he  could  be  so  confident  among  strangers,  and  persons  of 
s^ch  quality  ?  To  which  he  answered,  that  he   wjs   so 

fillet 
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filled  with  the  dread  of  GOD,  he  had  no  apprehension 
from  men  at  all  :  And  «  this  answer  (said  Mr  Boyd),  did 
«  not  remove  my  admiration,  but  rather  increased  it.' 

He  had  several  ypung  gentlemen  boarded  in  the  house 
with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  edifying  company  and  con- 
versation, among  whom  was  the  heir  of  Lord  Ochiltree, 
captain  of*  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  This  young  noble- 
man, after  he  had  gained  much  upon  Mr  Welch's  affec- 
tions, fell  sick,  and  after  wasting  away  for  a  long  time, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  all  present, 
expired  :  Accordingly,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
7  lid  upon  a  pallet,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 
This  was  matter  of  great  grief  to  Mr  Welch,  who  staid 
full  three  hours  in  the  room,  lamenting  over  him  with 
great  tenderness.  After  twelve  hours,  according  to  custom, 
tlr-y  brought  a  coffin  to  put  him  in  ;  but  Mr  Welch  de- 
sired, that  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  affections,  they 
would  forbear  for  a  time ;  with  which  they  complied, 
and  returned  not  again  till  twelve  hours  after,  when,  in- 
deed, they  earnestly  importuned  him,  that  the  corpse 
might  be  buried,  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther •,  But  he  again  requested  they  would  indulge  him 
once  more  ;  which  they  did,  first  till  the  corpse  had  laid 
thirty-six  hcur3  on  -he  pallet ;  and  again,  till  they  sup- 
posed he  had  been  dead  forty  eight  hours.  They  then 
perceived,  that  Mr  Welch  did  not  believe  the  young 
ma'j  really  dead,  but  in  some  kind  of  fit  ;  and  advised 
to  send  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  satisfy  himself 
by  some  experiment.  He  agreed  to  what  they  proposed  ; 
and  the  sremlemen  of  the  faculty  first  pinched  the  fleshy 
parts  of  his  body  with  pincers,  but  without  success  ;  then 
they  twisted  a  siring  about  his  head  with  great  force,  but 
no  signs  of  life  appearing  they  pronounced  him  entirely 
dead.  Ilr  Welch  begged  of  them  once  more,  that  they 
would  but  sirp  into  the  next  room  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  leave  him  with  the  dead  youth  ;  and  this  they  granted. 
Then  Mr  Welch  fell  down  before  the  pallet,  and  cried 
uiro  the  Lord  with  all  his  might  for  the  last  time,  and 
fcn.ietimes  looking  upon  the  dead  body,  continuing  hi 
wrestling  with  the  Lord,  till  at  length  the  dead  youth 
opened  ins  eyes,  and  cried  out  to  Mr  Welch,  whom  he 
distinctly  knew,  *  O  sir,  I  am  all  whole  but  my  head  and 
«  legs :'  And  these  were  the  places  they  had  sore  hurt  with 
their  pinching. 

Wiien  Mr  Welch  perceived  this,  he  called  upon  his 
is,  and  shewed  the  dead  young  man  restored  to  life 

again, 
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again,  to  their  great  astonishment.  And  this  young  noble- 
man, though  his  father  lost  the  estate  of  Ochiltree,  lived 
to  acquire  a  great  estate  in  Ireland,  and  was  lord  Castle- 
steuart,  and  a  man  of  such  excellent  parts,  that  he  was 
courted  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  be  a  counsellor  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  refused  to  be,  until  the  godly  silenced 
Scottish  ministers,  who  suffered  under  the  bishops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  were  restored-  to  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  ;  and  then  he  engaged,  and  so  continued  for  all 
his  life,  not  only  in  honour  and  power,  but  in  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  godliness,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  country  where  he  lived.  "  This  story  the  nobleman 
"  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  from  them 
M  I  had  it." 

While  Mr  Welch  was  minister  in  one  of  these  French 
villages  ;  one  evening  a  popish  friar,  travelling  through 
the  country,  because  he  could  find  no  lodging  in  the 
whole  village,  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Welch's  house, 
begging  the  favour  o£  a  lodging  for  that  night.  The  ser- 
vants informed  Mr  Welch,  who  readily  consented  ;  but 
as  he  had  supped,  and  family-worship  was  over,  he  did 
not  see  the  friar,  but  retired  to  his  room.  After  the  friar 
had  supped,  the  servant  shewed  him  to  his  chamber,  be- 
tween which  and  Mr  Welch's  there  was  but  a  thin  deal 
partition.  After  the  friar's  first  sleep,  he  was  .surprised 
with  hearing  a  constant  whispering  kind  of  noise,  at  which 
he  was  exceedingly  frightened. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  walked  in  the  fields,  a  coun- 
tryman met  him  ;  and,  because  of  his  habit,  saluted  him, 
asked  him,  «  where  he  had  lodged  that  night  ?'  The  friar 
answered,  with  the  Hugonot  minister.  The  countryman 
asked  him  what  entertainment  he  met  with  ?  The  friar 
answered,  «  Very  bad  ;  for  (said  he),  I  always  imagined 
c  there  were  devils  hunting   these   ministers'  houses,  and 

<  I  am  persuaded  there  was  one  with  me  this  night ;   for 

*  I  heard  a  continual  whisper  all  the  night,  which  I  be- 
«  lieve  was  nothing   else   but   the    minister  and  the  devil 

<  conversing  together.'  The  count: yman  told  him,  he 
was  much  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  only  the  minister  at 
his  night- prayers.     '  Oh,  said  the  friar,  does  the  minister 

*  pray  any  ?'    i  Yes,  said  the  countryman,  more  than  any 

*  man  in  France  ;  and  if  you  will  stay  another  night  with 
{  him,  you  may  be  satisfied.'  The  friar  returned  to  Mr 
Welch's  house,  and  feigning  indisposition,  begged  another 
night's  lodging,  which  was  granted  him. 
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After  a  while  Mr  Welch  came  down,  and  assembled  the 
family,  and,  according  to  custom,  first  sang  a  psalm,  then 
lead  a  portion  of  scripture,  which  he  briefly  expounded, 
and  then  prayed  in  his  usual  fervent  manner :  To  all 
which  the  friar  was  an  astonished  witness.  At  dinner  the 
friar  was  very  civilly  entertained  :  Mr  Welch  thinking  it 
best  to  forbear  all  questions  and  disputes  for  the  present. 
In  the  evening,  Mr  Welch  had  family-worship,  as  in  the 
morning,  which  occasioned  still  more  wonder  in  the  friar. 
.After  supper,  they  all  retired  ;  the  friar  longing  to  know 
what  the  night- whisper  was.  He  laid  awake  till  Mr 
Welch's  usual  time  of  night  for  rising  to  pray  *,  when,  hear- 
ing the  same  whispering  noise,  he  creeped  softly  to  Mr 
Welch's  door,  and  there  heard  not  only  the  sound,  but  the 
words  distinctly,  and  such  communications  between  GOD 
nnd  man  as  he  knew  not  had  been  in  the  world.  Upon 
this  the  friar  waited  for  Mr  Welch  to  come  out  of  his 
chamber  •,  when  he  told  him,  he  had  lived  in  darkness  and 
ignorance  till  this  time,  but  was  now  resolved  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  Mr  Welch's  teaching  •,  and  declared 
himself  a  Protestant.  Mr  Welch  congratulated  him  upon 
his  belter  understanding,  and  exceedingly  encouraged 
him  :  And  it  is  said,  he  lived  and  died  a  true  Protestant. 
«  This  account  I  had  (says  his  biographer),  from  a  very 
«  pious  minister,  who  was  bred  in  Mr  Welch's  house  in 
<  France.' 

.Lewis  XIII.  of  France  made  war  with  the  Protestants, 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and  at  the  head  of  his  army  be- 
sieged the  city  of  St  Jean  d'Angely  ;  which,  after  a  con- 
siderable siege,  capitulated  upon  very  advantageous  terms. 
While  the  king  remained  in  this  town,  after  the  capitu- 
lation, Mr  Welch  continued  to  preach  as  usual ;  but  the 
king  hearing  of  it  was  much  offended,  and  one  day  sent 
the  duke  d'Espernon  to  order  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
to  bring  him  before  him.  The  duke  went  with  his  guard, 
!md  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  church  where  Mr  Welch 
was  preaching,  Mr  Welch  desired  the  people  to  make  way, 
and  to  set  a  seat,  that  the  duke  might  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  The  duke,  instead  of  interrupting  him,  sat 
down,  and  heard  him  with  great  attention  till  he  had 
finished  his  discourse  *,  and  then  told  him,  he  must  go  with 
him  to  the  king  ;  which  Mr  Welch  readily  did.  When 
the  duke  came  to  the  king,   the  king  asked   him,  «  Why 

*  he  brought  not  the  minister,  and  why  he  did  not  inter- 
«  rupt  him  ?'  The  duke  answered,  '  Never  man  spake  like 

*  this   man  •,   but   that  he  had   brought  him  with  him.' 

Whereupon 
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Whereupon  Mr  Welch  was  called  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence ;  and  upon  his  admission  silently  prayed  to  GOD 
for  wisdom  and  assistance.  The  king  asked  him,  «  How 
«  he  durst  preach  where  he  was,  since  it  was  against  the 
«  law  of  France,  for  any  man  to  preach  within  the  verge 
*  of  his  court  ?'  Mr  Welch  answered,  "  Sir,  if  you  did 
%i  right,  you  would  come  and  hear  me  preach,  and  make 
"  all  France  hear  me  likewise  ;  for  (said  he),  I  preach 
u  not  as  those  men  whom  you  hear  ;  my  preaching  differs 
"  from  their's  in  these  two  points  :  First,  I  preach  that 
*«  you  must  be  saved  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus 
<c  Christ,  and  not  by  any  merits  or  works  of  your  own. 
i(  Next,  I  preach,  that  as  you  are  king  of  France,  you 
<{  are  under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on 
*«  earth :  Those  men  (added  he),  whom  you  hear,  sub- 
"  ject  you  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  do." 
The  king  replied  no  more,  but  Et  bien  vous  etiez  mon 
ministre :  <  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  my  minister/  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  favourably  dismissed,  and  the  king  left 
the  town  in  peace. 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  war  was  renewed  ;  and  Mr 
Welch  then  told  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  that  now  their 
cup  was  full,  and  they  should  no  more  escape  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly came  to  pass.  The  king  ordered  Vitry,  cap- 
tain of  his  guard,  to  preserve  his  minister  from  all  dan- 
ger ;  and  to  provide  him  with  horses,  and  waggons,  and 
all  other  conveniences  necessary  to  convey  him  and  his 
family  to  Rochelle.  This  story  lord  Kenmure,  who  was 
bred  at  Mr  Welch's  house,  told  Mr  Livingstoun,  minister 
of  Ancrum,  and  from  him  (says  the  biographer)    I  had  it. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr  Welch  obtained  liberty  to  come  to 
England  ;  and  his  friends  petitioned  the  king,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  j  the  physicians 
giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that  nothing  could  preserve  his 
life  but  his  native  air.  But  the  king  gave  them  an  ab- 
solute denial ;  so  he  languished  in  London  a  considerable 
time.  His  disease  was  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  le- 
prousy  kind;  but  the  physicians  said,  he  had  been  poisoned. 
When,  in  the  time  of  his  weakness,  he  was  desired  to 
remit  somewhat  of  his  excessive  labour  and  study  j  his  an- 
swer way,  "  He  had  his  life  of  God,  and  that  it  should 
"  be  spent'for  him."  It  is  said,  that  by  frequent  and 
long  praymg,  the  flesh  of  his  knees  was  hard  and  callous 
like  horn. 

His  friends  again  importuned  the  king,  that  if  he  was 
not  permitted  to  go  to  Scotland,  he   might  at  least  have 

liberty 
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Kberty  to  preach  in  London  ;  but  neither  would  the  Icing 
grant  this  request,  till  he  heard  all  hopes  of  life  were 
past  •,  then,  not  fearing  his  activity,  he  allowed  him. 
Mr  Welch  no  sooner  heard  that  he  had  liberty  to  preach, 
than  he  readily  embraced  it ;  and  having  access  to  a  lec- 
turer's pulpit,  he  preached  both  long  and  ferveiuly.  This 
was  the  last  performance  of  his  life ;  for,  after  he  had 
ended  his  sermon,  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  within 
two  hours,  quietly  and  without  pain,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  inio  his  maker's  hands  ;  and  was  buried  near  Mr 
Deering,  the  famous  English  divine,  in  the  year  1623,  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  and  underwent 
a  deal  ot  fatigue.  Among  his  Papers  were  found  Saurez's 
Metaphysics  abridged;  and  a  great  number  of  Sermons, 
some  of  which  were  printed  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago. 
He  printed  his  Dispute  with  Abbot  Brown  the  papist,  in 
which  his  learning  appears  to  be  nothing  behind  his  other 
excellencies.  Another  Piece,  called  Dr  Welch's  Arma- 
geddon, he  printed  in  France,  in  which  are  given  his 
Meditations  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church :  But  this 
performance  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  extract  of  a  letter, 
sent  by  Mr  Welch  to  the  lady  Mar  while  he  was  an  exile 
in  France,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  excellent  Mr 
Fleming. 

<•  I  thank  my  God,  (says  he)  in  Christ,  for  all  the 
«  gracious  consolation  it  pleaseth  him  to  vouchsafe  on  me 
<«  in  the  days  of  my  affliction,  whereby  I  perceive  the 
«  good  pleasure  of  his  will  to  minister  unto  me  comfort, 
"  that,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joy,  I  might  bear 
<«  his  cross  ;  and  I  dare  not  but  give  testimony,  that  the 
<<  Lord  has  been  faithful  in  his  promises,  and  has  remeni- 
*<  bered  his  mercy  and  covenant  towards  me,  has  made 
"  his  yoke  easy,  and  his  burden  light,  and  has  caused  his 
<<  consolations  to  abound,  lar  beyond  all  that  ever  I  yet 
*'  suffered.  'Tis  true,  it  cannot  but  be  sometimes  griev- 
<<  ous  to  remember  the  glory  that  I  have  seen  both  in  pub* 
«<  lie  and  private  in  the  communion  of  saints,  from  which 
"  i  am  now  exiled  5  yet  it  pleaseth  my  Lord  to  minister 
«'  sucn  tranquillity  of  mind  unto  me,  tiiat  I  caisnot  but 
i*  wonder  at  it,  and  at  those  exceeding  and  incredible  joys, 
<<  wij'-tewith  1  now  see  by  experience  it  pleases  him  to 
<<  accompany  his  own  cross.  O  how  sweet  a  thing  is  it 
*A  10  suffei  lor  Christ  !  How  glorious  and  rich  treasures 
«  arc  there,  that  lye  iiid  under  that  vile  and  ignominious 

«  veil 
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«  veil  of  the  cross  !    The  world,  yea,   the   princes  and 

«  wise  of  this  world  know  not  the  glorious  and  un?peak- 

"  able  joys  that  are  joined  with  the  cross:    Yea,  who 

"  knows  it,  but  he  that  hath  experience  of  it 3 — Barely 

"  affliction  is  a  testimony  and  seal  of  the  love  of  God  !" 


JOHN    PISCATOR        . 

JOHN  PISCATOR,  a  learned  and  laborious  divine,  was 
born  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1546.  He  was  from  a 
youth  a  lover  of  study,  and  made  an  early  proficiency  in 
learning  ;  and,  in  his  study  of  logic,  reconciled  and  united 
Aristotle  and  his  commentator  Peter  Ramus.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  divinity,  he  was  invited  to  Her- 
born  to  accept  of  the  professor's  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  such  general  satisfaction,  and  so  very  agreeably  to 
the  students,  that  many  flocked  thither  from  Germany, 
France,  Poland,  and  other  northern  countries.  He  was 
very  diligent  and  laborious ;  scarce  allowing  himself  sufli- 
cent  time  for  sleep. 

He  wrote  many  things;  and  translated  the  whole  bible 
with  great  industry  and  faithfulness  into  the  German  lan- 
guage •,  besides  his  analysis  logical  and  theological  of  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  He  died  at  Herborn  in  1625,  and  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  Dr  Twisse  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  an  excellent  scripture  divine,  but  no 
school  divine,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if  he  did  not  use  the  accuracy  of  scholastic  expres- 
sions. But  if  what  Luther  says  be  right  (as  we  are  'nclin- 
ed  to  believe),  Bonus  textuarius  est  theologus  honiis ;  i.  e.  f  A 
<  good  textuary  is  a  good  divine ;'  it  is  possible  to  pardon 
him,  especially  as  no  man  living  can  find  out,  what  bene- 
fit ever  occurred  to  the  world  from  the  scholastic  divinity  ; 
unless  the  filling  the  pope's  coffers  can  be  thought  to  have 
been  an  advantage  to  it. 
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LANCELOT   ANDREWS,  D.  D. 

BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWS,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  London,  in  1565,  in  the  parish  of 
All-Hallows  Barking,  being  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Andrews's  in  Suffolk.  He  had  his  education 
in  grammar- learning,  first  in  the  Cooper's  free-school  at 
Ratcliff  under  Mr  Ward  ;  and  afterwards  in  Merchant- 
Taylor's  school  at  London,  under  Mr  Mulcaster.  Here  he 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  that 
Dr  Watts,  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  who  had  lately  founded  some  scholarships  at 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  sent  him  to  that  college,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  first  of  those  exhibitions.  After  he 
had  been  three  years  in  the  university,  his  custom  was  to 
come  up  to  London  once  a  year,  about  Easter,  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  usually  stayed  a  month ; 
during  which  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  attaining  some  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger  :  And  by  this  means,  in  a 
few  years,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  most  of  the 
modern  languages. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was, 
upon  a  vacancy,  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
mean  time  Hugh  Price,  having  built  Jesus- college  in  Ox- 
ford, and  hearing  much  of  the  fame  of  young  Mr  An- 
drews, appointed  him  one  of  his  first  fellows  on  that  foun- 
dation. Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  greatly  excelled  ;  insomuch  that,  being 
chosen  catechist  in  the  college,  and  having  undertaken  to 
read  a  lecture  on  the  ten  commandments  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  great  num- 
bers out  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university,  and  even 
out  of  the  country,  duly  resorted  to  Pembroke-chapel,  as 
to  a  divinity  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  esteemed 

so 
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•so  profound  a  casuist,  that  he  was  often  consulted  in  the 
nicest  and  most  difficult  cases  of  conscience.  And  now 
his  reputation  being  spread  far  and  near,  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  him  into 
the  North,  of  which  he  was  president ;  where,  by  his 
diligent  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  in  which  he 
used  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  moderation,  he  converted 
several  recusants,  priests  as  well  as  others,  to  the  Prote- 
stant religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to* 
Q.  Elizabeth.  That  minister,  who  was  unwilling  so  fine 
a  genius  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country 
benefice,  his  intent  being  to  make  him  reader  of  contro- 
versies in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  assigned  him  for  his 
maintenance  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  London. 

Afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  prebendary  and  residentiary 
of  St  Paul's,  as  also  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church 
cf  Southwell.  Being  thus  preferred  to  his  own  content- 
ment, he  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  and  excellent 
preacher,  and  read  divinity  lectures  three  times  a  week 
at  St  Paul's,  in  term  time.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr 
Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke- hall,  of  which 
he  had  been  scholar  and  fellow  :  A  place  of  more  honour 
than  profit,  since  he  spent  more  upon  it  than  he  received 
from  it,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that  col- 
lege. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary 
to  Q.  Elizabeth,  who  took  such  delight  in  his  preaching., 
that  she  first  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Richard  Bancroft  promoted  to  the  see  of 
London  ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  that  church,  in  the  room 
of  Dr  Gabriel  Goodman  deceased.  Dr  Andrews  soor> 
grew  into  far  greater  esteem  with  her  successor  K.  James 
I.  who  not  only  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  other  di- 
vines as  a  Preacher,  but  likewise  made  choice  of  him  to 
vindicate  his  sovereignty  against  the  virulent  pens  of  his 
enemies. 

That  king  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester, 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  November  3,  160.5.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  him  his  lord  almoner  ;  in  which  place 
of  great  trust  he  behaved  with  singular  fidelity,  disposing 
of  the  royal  benevolence  in  the  properest  manner,  and 
not  making  those  advantages  to  himself  that  he^might 
legally  and  fairly  have  done.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and  con- 
secrated 
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secrated  September  22,  1G09.  He  was  nominated  one  of 
his  majesty's  prjvy  counccllors  of  England];  and  afterwards 
of  Scotland,  when  he  attended  the  king  in  his  journey  to 
that  kingdom.  Afier  ht  had  sat  nine  years  in  that  see, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  dean- 
ery of  the  king's  chapel,  February  18,  1618  ;  which  two 
last  preferments  he  held  till  his  death. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  related  of  him,  while  he  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  life  of  Mr  Waller  the  poet. 
That  gentleman  going  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  over- 
heard a  very  extraordinary  conversation  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  two  prelates,  our  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr 
Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  standing  behind  the 
king's  chair.  His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  *  My  lords, 
«  cannot  I  take  my  subjects  money  when  I  want  it,  with- 
<  out  all  this  formality  in  parliament  ?'  The  bishop  of 
Durham  readily  answered,  «  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you 
•  should  •,  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.'  Where- 
upon the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, *  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?  "Sir,  (replied 
'«  the  Bishop)  1  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary 
««  cases."  The  king  answered,  <  No  put-offs,  my  lord; 
«  answer  me  presently.'  "  Then,  sir,  (said  he)  I  think 
«  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for 
«  he  offers  it." 

This  great  prelate  was  in  no  less  reputation  and  esteem 
with  K.  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with  his  predecessors. 
At  length  he  departed  this  life,  at  Winchester-house  in 
Southwark,  September  25,  16l26,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  St 
Saviour's  Southwark ;  where  his  executors  erected  to  him 
a  very  fair  monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  on  which 
is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  written  by  one  of  his 
chaplains.  His  bones,  not  many  years  since,  were  dis- 
placed, and  upon  taking  them  away  (as  it  seems)  to  make 
room  for  other  occupants,  the  hair  of  his  beard,  and  his 
silken  cap,  were  found  undecayed  in  the  remains  of  his 
coffin. 

His  Wokks.  Besides  the  Tortura  Torii,  bishop  An- 
drews wrote  A  Manual  of  private  Devotions  and  Medi- 
tations for  every  Day  in  the   Week  *,  and    A   Manual   of 

Direc- 

*  This  excellent  Piece  was  written  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thewordsa-e 
v  <■:-.(■! ;tliy  taker,  from  the  fcriptures,  or  made  as  nearly  as  podible  to  them 
in  a  precatiwe  form.  They  are,  of  course,  full  of  pathos  and  fervent  aflvc- 
tion.  A  very  proper  bock  for  ferious  young  perfous,  who  are  acquiring-  the 
learned  languages. 
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Directions  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  -9  besides  Sermons, 
and  several  tracts  in  English  and  Latin  published  after  his 
death.  He  had  a  share  in  the  translation  of  the  pentateuch, 
and  the  historical  books  from  Joshua,  to  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  exclusively. 

The  character  of  bishop  Andrews,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, was  in  every  respect  great  and  singular.  The  au- 
thor of  his  life,  so  often  referred  to,  celebrates  in  particu- 
lar his  great  zeal  and  piety,  his  charity  and  compassion, 
his  fidelity  and  integrity,  his  gratitude  and  thankfulness, 
his  munificence  and  bounty,  his  hospitality,  his  humani- 
ty and  affability,  his  modesty,  his  diligent  application  to 
study,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  He 
generally  hated  all  sorts  of  vices,  but  more  especially  three, 
which  were,  usury,  simony,  and  sacrilege.  K.  James  had 
so  great  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him,  that,  in  his  pre- 
sence he  refrained  from  that  mirth  and  levity,  in  which  he 
indulged  himself  at  other  times.  What  opinion  my  lord 
Clarendon  had  of  him,  appears  from  hence,  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  death  of  Dr  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  remarks,  that  «  if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
c  bishop  Andrews,  or  any  man  who  understood   and  lov- 

*  ed  the  church,  that  infection  would  easily  have  been  kept 

*  out,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled/ 
Our  great  poet  Milton  thought  him  worthy  of  his  pen, 
and  wrote  a  Latin  Elegy  on  his  death.  His  stile  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  however  admired  in  that  age,  are  very 
exceptionable  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

We  will  sum  up  the  character  of  this  truly  reverend 
man,  in  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  which  he  deli- 
vered   in   his    sermon  upon  the  occasion    of    his  death. 

<  His  admirable  knowledge  in  the  learned  tongues,  La- 
6  tin,  Greek,  Hebrew  Chaldee,    Syriac,  Arabic,  besides 

*  other  modern  tongues  to  the  number  of  fifteen  (as  I  am 
'  informed),  was  such  and  so  rare,  that  he  may  well  be 
c  ranked  in  the  first  place,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  linguists 
«  in  Christendom ;  in  which  he  was  so  perfect  and  ab- 
1   solute,  both    for    grammar    and    profound   knowledge 

*  therein,  that  he  was  so  perfect  in  the  grammar  and  cri- 
€  ticisms  of  them,  as  if  he  had  utterly  neglected  the  matter 
6  itself;  and  yet  was  so  exquisite  and  sound  in  the  matter 
«  and  learning  of  these  tongues,  as  if  he  had  never  re- 

<  garded   the  grammar. — - — Of  this  Reverend   prelate,  I 

*  may  say,  his  life  was  a  life  of  prayer  :   A  great  part  of 

*  five  hours  every  day,  he  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion  to 
Vol.  II.  *  Ee  <  God. 
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«  God.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Thomas  Andrews, 
«  whom  he  loved  dearly,  he  began  to  reckon  of  his  own, 
«  which  he  said  would  be  in  the  end  of  summer  or  the  be - 
«  ginning  of  winter.  And  when  his  brother  Nicholas 
«  Atldn  ws  died,  he  took  that  as  a  certain  warning  of  his 
death  ;    and  from  that  time  till  the  hour  of  his  dis- 

*  s<  lution,  he  spent  all  his  time  in  prayer.  And  in  his 
1  last   sickness   continued,  when   awake,   to  pray    audibly, 

*  till  his  strength  failed,   and   then   by   lifting  up  his  eyes 

*  .  .ul  hands,  shewed  that  lie  still  prayed  ;  and  then  when 
«  both  voice,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  failed  in  their  office, 

*  his  countenance  shewed  that  he  still  prayed  and  praised 
'  God  in  his  heart,  till  it  pleased  God  to  receive  his 
1  blessed  soul  to  himself,  which  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
1  the  morning  of  Monday  the  twenty- fifth  of  September, 

«  162$: 

His  Works,  besides  those  above  mentioned.  "  l.glfr- 
sponsio  ad  Apologiam  Cardinalis  Bcl/armini,  quam  nuper  edi~ 
dit  contra  Pr&fationem  Monitoriam  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi 
principis  Jacob':,  &.C.  omnibus  Christianis  Monarchist  Prin- 
cipibusf  atque  Ordinibus  inscriptam)  i.  e.  An  Answer  to  the 
Apology  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  which  he  lately  published 
against  the  Monitory  Preface  of  the  most  serene  and  po- 
tent Prince  King  James,  &c.  addressed  to  all  Christian 
jVIonarahs,  Princes,  and  States.  li.  Tortura  Torti.  3.  Con- 
no  ad  Clerum  pro  Gradu  Doctoris.  i.  e.  A  Sermon  to  the 
Clergy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  4.  Conch 
ad  Clerum  in  Synodo  Provuiciali  Caniuariensis  Provincial  ad 
Divi  Pauli.  i.  e.  A  Sermon  to  the  Clergy  in  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  at  St  Paul's. 
5.  Concio  Latins  habit  a  coram  regia  Majestate  quinto  Augusti 
M  DC  VI,  in  Aula  Grenvici,  quo  tempore  vencrat  in  An- 
gliam,  Re  gem  nostrum  invisurus,  serenisnmus  potentissimusquc 
princeps  Christianus  Quartus  Danice  &  Norvegia  Rex.  i.  e. 
A  Latiii  Sermon,  preached  before  the  King  in  the  Hall 
at  Greenwieh,  August  5,  IG06,  at  the  time  when  the  most 
serene  and  powerful  Prince  Christiern  IV.  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  was  come  into  England  to  visit  our 
King.  6.  Concio  La  tine  habita  coram  regia  Majestate  decim$ 
tertio  Apr*'S  M  DC  Xlli,  in  Aula  Grenvici,  quo  tempore, 
cum  lectissima  sua  conjuge,  discessurus  erat  Gener  Regis,  sere- 
nissimus  jwtentissimusque  princeps  Fridericus  Comes  Palatinus 
ad  Rhenwn.  i.  e.  A  Latin  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
King  in  the  Hail  at  Greenwich,  April  13,  lb'13,  when  the 
King's  Son-in-law,  the  most  serene  and  potent  prince 
Frederic  Count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  about  to  depart 

with 
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%vith  his  dearest  Consort.  7.  Questionis  nunquidperjus  di- 
*uinum  magistratui  liceat  a  reo  jmjurandum  exigere  ?  £s*  id 
quatenus  CiJ*  quousque  liceat  ?  Theologica  Determination  habita 
in  publico.  Schola  Theologica  Cantabrigia  mense  Julii,  Anno 
1.591.  i.  e.  A  Theological  Determination  of  the  question, 
Whether  the  Civil  magistrate  has  a  right  by  the  Law  of 
GOD,  to  require  an  oath  of  an  accused  person,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  lawful  j  held  in  the  public  Divinity  School 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  July,  1591.  8.  De  Usuris 
Theologica  Determination  habita  in  publico  Sthola  Theologica 
Cantabrigia.  i.  e.  A  Theological  Determihai  on  concern- 
ing JJsury,  held  in-  the  public  Divinity  School  of  Cam- 
bridge. 9.  De  Decimis  Theologica  Determination  habita  in 
publico  Schola  Theologica  Cantabrigia.  i.  e.  A  Theological 
Determination  concerning  Tythes,  held  in  the  public 
Divinity  School  of  Cimbridge  10.  Responsiones  ad  Pe- 
tri Molinai  Epistolas.  i.  e.  Answers  to  three  of  Du 
Moulin's  Letters,  with  Du  Moulin's  Letters.  11.  Stric- 
ture: Or,  A  Brief  Answer  to  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
the  first  Book  of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  written  in 
French,  to  K.  James  his  answer  written  by  Mr  Casau- 
bon  in  Latin.  12.  An  Answer  to  the  twentieth  Chapter 
of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  C5V.  1 3.  A  Speech  delivered 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  concerning  Vows,  in  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury's  Case.  These  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don, after  the  Author's  death,  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  4to, 
16^9,  and  dedicated  to  K.  Charles  I.  by  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Ely.  There  are  extant,  besides,  1,5.  The 
Moral  Law  expounded  :  Or,  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  whereunto  is  annexed  nineteen  Sermons  upon 
Prayer  in  general,  and  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  parti- 
cular •,  published  by  John  Jackson,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Parliament,  London,  16-12,  fol.  16.  ATrwrxarfiBtn*  Sac>a : 
Or,  A  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan  Lectures, 
delivered  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Giles's  Cripplegate  church, 
London.  1657,  fol. 
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PHILIP    DE    MORNAY, 


LORD     OF    PLESSIS    MARLY. 


pHILIP  DE  MORNAY,  lord  of  Plessis  Marly,  an 
•*-  illustrious  French  Protestant,  privy  counsellor  of 
Henry  IV.  and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  born  at  Buhi  in 
Vexin,  upon  the  5th  of  November,  1549.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had 
in  course  of  time  divided  itself  into  several  branches,  and 
produced  many  great  and  eminent  men.  His  father,  James 
de  Mornay,  had  done  great  services  to  the  royeil  family  in 
the  wars  ;  but  in  the  time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 
He  designed  Philip  for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger 
son,  with  a  view  of  succeeding  his  uncle  Bertin  de  Mornay, 
who  was  dean  of  Beauvais,  and  abbe  of  Saumur,  and  who 
had  promised  to  resign  those  preferments  to  him  ;  but 
these  views  were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  du  Bee  Crespin,  vice-admiral  of  France,  and  cham- 
berlain to  Francis  II.  was  secretly  an  Hugonot ;  and  had 
taken  care  to  inspire  her  son  insensibly  with  her  own  prin- 
ciples. His  father  died  about  two  years  after  his  uncle, 
when  Philip  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  two 
years  after,  viz.  in  1561,  in  reading  the  New  Testament, 
it  pleased  the  Lovd  so  to  enlighten  him  by  that  means,  as 
to  enable  him  to  discover  and  abandon  the  errors  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  church  of  Rome  :  And,  in  the  same  year, 
his  mother,  making  open  profession  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, set  up  a  lecture  in  her  own  house,  which  perfectly 
confirmed  Philip  in  it.  His  literary  education  was  all  the 
while  carrying  on,  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspec- 
tion :  He  had  masters  provided  in  all  languages  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  the  progress  he  made  in  all,  was  what  might 
be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon  parts  and  applica- 
tion. 

In 
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In  the  year  1567,  Mornay  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  on  account  of 
the  commotions  which  were  breaking  out  again  *,  and  soon 
after  he  took  up  arms,  and  served  a  campaign  or  two.  But 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  arms,  he  quit- 
ted the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  not  only 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  till  the  civil  wars  should  be  at  an 
end,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  baths,  which  he  hoped 
would  restore  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  arm.  He  arrived 
at  Geneva  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  1568,  not  without 
the  greatest  danger  and  peril  to  himself;  for  all  places 
were  so  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  passages  so  guarded,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  one  of  his  religion  to  pass  with  safety. 
He  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Geneva,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  which  was  there  -,  but,  taking  his  way  through 
Switzerland,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  and 
other  learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  In  September  1569,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  affectionately  received  by  the  celebrated  Languet,  who 
gave  him  instructions  for  his  future  travels,  and  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  several  great  men.  He  staid  some 
time  afterwards  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  him- 
self farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Venice. 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  make  the  tour  of  the  East ;  but 
as  the  Venetians  and  Turks  were  then  at  war  about  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  coasts  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  any  degree  of  safety.  From 
Venice,  in  the  year  1571,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
came  into  perils  about  his  religion.  He  had  experienced 
something  of  this  sort  at  Venice,  where  an  officer  of  the 
inquisition  had  been  very  busy  about  him  ;  but  he  had  the 
happiness  to  escape  in  both  places,  and  from  Rome  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  and  from  thence, 
after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Misnia, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Franconia,  to  Frankfort,  where  he  arrived 
in  September,  1571.  Though  he  was  very  young  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  yet  he  ever  conducted  him- 
self like  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher  ;  and  made  that 
profitable  use  of  them,  which  a  wise  man  will  always 
make.  He  examined  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  e- 
very  place  ;  and  that  nothing  might  escape  him,  he  at- 
tentively perused  not  only  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
tries, but  also   the  histories   of  each  particular  town  and 

3  province, 
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province,  trough  which  lie  passed.  Nor  war,  he  only  at- 
tentive to  their  antiquities  ;  but  remarked  also  whatever 
was  worth  notice  in  the  manners,  customs,  policy,  and 
constitution  of  each. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1572,  he  went  into  Flanders  to 
survey  the  situation,  the  strength,  the  fortifications,  and 
garrisons  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Q.  Eliza- 
beth •,  for  his  parts,  his  knowledge,  his  uncommon  capa- 
city for  the  management  of  great  .flairs,  had  spread  his 
name  far  and  wide,  and  made  him  courted,  especially  by 
the  great. 

In  1-575,  he  married,  and  published  the  same  year  a 
Treatise  concerning  Life  and  Death  ;  for  though  Mor- 
nay  was  often  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  oftener  so- 
licited to  engage  in  them  ;  yet  as  lie  was  ever  a  lover  of 
books  and  retirement,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
reading  and  writing.  In  the  year  1576,  he  was  wounded 
and  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  gaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to 
the  couit  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  gave  him  one 
of  the  first  places  in  his  council,  and  upon  all  occasions 
paid  great  deference  to  his  judgment.  Mornay,  on  his 
part,  did  the  king  great  services.  He  went  into  England 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  O.  Elizabeth  for  him  in  1577, 
into  Flanders  in  1578,  and  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1579. 
He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
that  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  upon  his  return,  with  her 
own  hand  5   in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him, 

*  that  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her,  in  whom 

*  she  took  so  much  pleasure  as  in  himself.' 

In  1578,  he  published  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Church,  in  which  he  explained  his  motives  for  leaving 
the  Popish,  and  embracing  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  in 
1579  he  began  his  justly  celebrated  book"  Upon  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion. "  But  before  he  had  made  any 
progress  in  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  effects  of  some  poison  that  had  been 
given  him  at  Anvers  the  year  before,  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroying him.  He  recovered,  though  dangerously  ill,  and 
continued  to  do  service  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  From  the  year  1 585y  when  the  league 
commenced,  he  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
^ffairs  of  the  king  ;  and,  in  1590,  was  made  his  counsel- 
lor 
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lor  of  state,  after  having  been  invested   with  the   govern- 
ment of  Saumur  the  year  before. 

In  the  year  i  592,  the  king  pitched  upon  him  to  confer 
with  Monsieur  de  Villeroy  upon  the  subject  of  the  king's 
religion  ;  but  the  extravagant  demands  of  de  Villeroy  ren- 
dered their  conference  of  no  etFect.  Mornay,  however, 
opposed  the  king's  perversion  to  popery,  as  long  as  he 
could  ;  and  when  he  could  prevent  it  no  longer,  with- 
drew himself  gradually  from  court,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reading  and  writing. 

In  the  year  1596,  he  published  a  piece  entitled,  the 
Just  Procedures  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Religion  ;  in 
which  he  removes  the  imputation  of  the  present  troubles 
and  dissentions  from  the  protestants,  and  throws  the  blame 
on  those  who  injuriously  denied  them  that  liberty,  which 
their  great  services  had  deserved.  In  the  year  1598,  he 
published  his  Treatise  upon  the  Eucharist,  which  occa- 
sioned the  conference  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  year  1600, 
between  Mr  du  Perron,  then  bishop  of  Evereux,  after- 
wards cardinal,  and  cur  author  ;  and  he  raised  his  reputa- 
tion and  credit  among  the  Protestants  to  so  prodigious 
an  height,  that  he  was  called  by  many  (  the  Protestants' 
*  pope/ 

In  the  year  1607,  lie  published  a  work  entitled,  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  History  of  the  Papacy,  which 
was  written,  as  most  of  his  other  works  were,  first  in 
French,  and  then,  like  them,  translated  into  Latin.  Here 
he  shews,  by  what  gradual  progressions  the  popes  have 
risen  to  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  was  foretold  by 
the  apostles  ;  and  what  oppositions,  from  time  to  time, 
all  nations  have  given  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
work  of  prodigious  labour  ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  he  was  not 
above  nine  months  in  composing  it. 

The  author  of  the  history  of  Lewis  XIII.  says,  con- 
cerning The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  History  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, That  «  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  shew,  against 
the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  by  what  degrees 
the  monarchy  of  the  pope  was  formed,  and  the  several  op- 
positions, which  honest  men  made  to  the  establishing  a 
power  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  cut,  or 
print,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  gave  greater  offence  to  the 
Papists  than  all  the  rest.  Paul  the  Vth  was  represented 
in  it,  with  the  flattery  and  impious  inscriptions  made  for 
him  by  some  good  folks  in  Italy,  who  applied  to  him, 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  says  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  gave 
him  the    title   of  the   most   Invincible  Monarch  of  the 

Christian 
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Christian  commonwealth)  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  Pi- 
pal  Omnipotence  •,  in  short,  Vice-God  *.  This  was  a 
word  newly  invented  to  his  honour. — Mornay  du  Piessis 
made  him  ridiculous  by  a  pleasant  remark.  By  adding  the 
value  of  the  numerical  letters  of  the  Latin  words  which 
signify  Paul  V.  Vice-God^  he  found  the  number  666,  which 
is  the  mysterious  number  of  the  beast  in  St  John's  Reve- 
lation.' Hist,  of  Lewis  XIII.  book  2.  This  book  was 
condemned  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  a  very  poor  way, 
which  only  promoted  its  dispersion  and  credit. 

About  this  time  also  he  published,  an  exhortation  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  in  which  he  applies  a  great 
deal  of  Hebrew  learning  very  judiciously  •,  and  for  this  he 
was  complimented  by  the  elder  Buxtorf. 

There  are  several  other  little  things  of  his  writing ; 
but  his  capital  work,  and  for  which  he  has  been  most 
distinguished,  is  his  book  "  Upon  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
■«  tian  Religion,"  in  which  he  employs  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  learning,  with  great  force  and  skill,  against 
Atheists,  Epicureans,  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
other  infidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title.  This  book  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  king  of  Navarre 
only,  in  the  year  1582,  and  the  year  after  translated  by 

himself 


*  The  writer  of  a  late  ironical  New  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dates 
this  high  founding  affair  in  the  following  ludicrous  way,  though  founding 
the  facts  upon  approved  writings  of  the  church  of   Rome.     '  The  Jefuits 

*  fay  to  their  difciples  (Reg.  1.  and  13.)  that  every  one  of  them  muff  whol- 

*  ly  deny  his  own  judgment,  and  refolve,  that  if  this  judge  (the  pope)  (hall 

*  fay,  that  any  thing  is  black,  which  appears  to  your  eyes  white,  yoa  muff 

*  fay  it  is  blade  too — becaufe  he  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  incomprehen- 
1  fible;*  and  '  hath  (fays  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  V.)  all  power  in  heaven  and 

*  earth,  as  having  been  conlhtuted  prince  over  all  nations  and  all  kingdoms, 
1  with  a  plenitude  of  power  to  root  up,  and  to  plant ;  to  deftroy,  and  to 
1  fave  ;  to  raife  up,  and  to  pull  down  at  his  pleafure.'  Hence  the  pope  is 
frequently  ftyled  by  the  council  of  Lateran  and  by  the  canonifts,  DO  MI- 
NUS NOSTER  DEUS  Papa,  i.  e. '  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope.'  Hence 
alfo,  it  hath  been  urged  by  Maffonus,  in  the  life  of  Pope  John  IX.  Epifco- 
pos  Romanes  ne  peccata  quidem  fine  laude  comm\ttere,i  That  the  biihops  of  Rome 
'  cannot  commit  fin  without  praife.'  The  Dedication,  therefore,  of  father 
Caraffa  to  Pope  Paul  V.  prefixed  to  his  Theological  Thefes,  was  much  too 
modtfr,  when  he  inferibed,  PAULO  V.  VICE-DEO,  CBriJliana  Reipublica 
Monarchy  INVICTISS1M0  et  Fenticid  Omnipoten  i  ije  confervatori  acerrlmo  . 
i.  e.  •  To  Paul  V.  the  Vice-God,  the  mod  invincible  Monarch  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Commonwealth,  and  mof!:  zealous  AfTertor  of  the  Papal  Omnipoten- 
cy.'  This  diffident  title  was  afterwards  nearly  copied,  by  Benedictus  a  Be- 
nedicts, a  Venetian,  with  a  little  addition,  SUPREMO  VICE- DEO, '  To 
the  fupreme  Vice-God.'  See  New  D fence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  p,  37. 
iMatthews. 
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himself  into  Latin.  «  As  a  Frenchman,"  says  he  in  his 
preface  to  the  Reader,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  my 
*«  own  country  first ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  the  universal 
"  kingdom  of  Christ  next."  Both  the  dedication  and 
Preface  are  fine  pieces,  in  which  one  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  more — the  scholar,  or  the  Christian.  Monsieur 
Baillet  has  observed  with  justness,  that  <  the  Protestants 
«  of  France  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  such  a 

*  man  as  Mornay  du  Plessis  of  their  party  :  A  gentleman 
c  who,  besides  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  is  distinguished 

*  by  many  fine  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired.'  His 
outside  indeed  was  excellent,  but  his  greatest  honour 
(which  Baillet  did  not  observe)  was  within. 

In  the  Vear  1621 ,  when  Lewis  XIII.  made  waraipon  the 
Protestants,  he  took  away  the  government  of  Saumur 
from  Mornay,  who  thereupon  retired  to  his  barony  of  la 
Forest  in  Poictou.  Here  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  A  little  before  his. death,  he  discoursed 
much  upon  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  all  worldly 
things  j  and,  as  St  Paul  speaks,  that  the  fashion  of  this 
nuorld  passeth  away ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  quote  Pindar,  who 
says,  that  <  the  life  of  man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.' 

He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
that  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  upon  his  return,  with  her  own 
hand  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him,  'That 
«  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her,  in  whom  she 
«  took  so  much  pleasure,  as  in  himself.' 

When  he  had  made  his  will,  for  the  peace  of  his  family 
after  him,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am  discharged  from  one  of 
«  my  chiefest  cares  ;  and,  for  the  time  to  come,  have 
"  nothing  else  to  look  to  but  death." 

The  minister  ©f  the  gospel  whom  he  retained,  having 
told  him  that  he  had  happily  employed  his  talents  for  the 
profit  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  :  «  Alas  !  (said  he)  what  was  there  of  mine  in 
"  the  work  ?  Say  not  that  it  was  I,  but  GOD  by  me." 
Which  he  repeated  again  and  again  ;  and  then  added,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  i"  have  laboured ; 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  me. 

Soon  after,  being  laid  upon  his  bed,  he  said,  <c  There 
"  is  nothing  more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  the 
61  creature  should  obey  his  Creator."  Then,  lifting  up 
his  hands  above  his  head,  he  cried,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  mer- 
"  cy  ;"  and  said,  "  He  did  so,  in  order  to  shew,  that  it 
"  was  the  sole  mercy  of  GOD  he  had  recourse  to. 

«  I  call 
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"  I  call  for  nothing  (said  he)  but  mercy,  free  mercy. 
"  But  who  is  it  that  shall  brir>£  an  accusation  against  the 
«  elect  of  GOD?  It  is  GOD  that  justifieth:  So  that 
**  neither  life,  nor  death,  northings  present,  nor  tilings  to  come, 
*(  shall  ever  be  able  to  separate  him  from  the  lave  of  his  Sa- 
u  viour." 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  he  prayed  in  Latin, 
saying,  «  Lord  open  thou  my  lips,  and  I  will  shew  forth 
"  thy  praise.  Lord,  make  me  to  know  my  sins,  to  weep 
u  for  them,  to  detest  them,  and  to  have  them  in  execra- 
"  tion."  And  this  prayer  he  uttered  twice.  He  then 
said  after  the  apostle,  and  with  great  emphasis,  "  We  knoiv 
f*  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we 
u  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands ."  Af- 
ter which  being  asked,  If  he  were  not  assured  of  sharing 
in  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  i 
he  answered,  "  He  was  perfectly  persuaded  of  it,  and  was 
"  so  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  pow- 
"  erful,  more  clear,  and  certain  than  any  demonstration 
M  of  Euclid."  And  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  the 
words  in  Greek,  I  Cor.  ii,  4 *£v  u7roht^si  nvivfitiTcs  koc}  5v- 

yocuiaj*;. 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  heard  to  say  to  himself,  in  a 
broken  manner,  "  I  fly,  I  fly  to  heaven  :  The  angels 
"  carry  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  Saviour.  /  know  that 
«  my  Redeemer  liveth,  I  shall  see  him  with  these  eyes, 
"  these  very  eyes,  hisce  oculis  ,-"  and  he  repeated  the  Latin 
words,  again  and  again. 

As  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  he  was  asked  from 
time  to  time,  if  he  felt  not  in  his  soul  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sealing  to  him  the  promises  of  GOD,  and 
filling  him  with  consolation  ?  One  of  his  answers  to  this 
question  was,  "  Yes,  indeed."  Another  was,  "  I  am 
«  assured  of  it."  And  a  third  was,  "  The  love  of  GOD 
"  is  in  my  heart."  And  thus,  in  the  lively  exercise  of 
faith,  this  great  man  rendered  up  his  soul  to  GOD  ;  in 
November,  1623,  and  in  almost  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  great  and  noble  Work  of  "  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  was  translated  into  English,  partly 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  partly  by  Mr  Arthur  Golding. 
His  u  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  hath  also  been  translated 
into  our  language,  and,  according  to  Maunsel,  some  other 
of  his  Writings.  Thuanus  speaks  of  our  Author  with  high 
commendation  •,  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Lewis 
XIII.  above-mentioned,  never  mentions  him  without  the 
epithets  wise  and  good* 

RALPH 
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T3ALPH  HOSPINI  AN,  a  learned  Swiss  writer, 
■*-*'  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  was  born  at  Altorf,  ne:>.r  Zurich,  where 
his  father  was  minister,  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
1547. 

He  was  sent  at  seven  years  of  age  to  begin  his  studies  at 
Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  John  Wolphius,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother's  side  •,  and  made  a  vast  progress.  Losing 
his  father  in  J  563,  he  found  an  affectionate  patron,  in  his 
godfather  Rodplpruis  Gualteius. 

He  left  Zurich  in  March,  1565,  in  order  to  visit  the 
other  universities ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in  Marpurg 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  and  received 
into  the  ministry  in  156S,  and  the  year  after  married  a 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children  :  Nevertheless, 
when  she  died  in  161*2,  he  married  a  second.  He  had 
more  success  in  this  respect  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most 
men  ;  for  they  were  both  good  women,  and  made  him 
very  happy. 

The  same  year  also,  1569,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of 
the  city  ;  and  was  made  proviso!  of  the  Abbey-school  in 
1571.  Though  his  school  and  his  cure  engrossed  so  much 
of  his  time,  he  had  yet  the  courage  to  undertake  a  noble 
work  of  vast  extent  :  And  that  was  an  "  History  of  the 
"  Errors  of  Popery."  He  considered,  that  the  Papists, 
when  defeated  by  the  holy  scriptures,  had  recourse  to  tra- 
dition ;  were  for  ever  boasting  of  their  antiquity,  and  de- 
spised the  Protestants  for  being  modern.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  plea,  Hospinian  was  determined  to  search  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  popish  rites  and  ceremonies  •,  and 
to  examine  by  what  gradations  the  truth,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  had  given  way  to  inno- 
vations. The  circumstance,  which  first  suggested  thi^s 
thought  was,  his  falling  accidentally  into  conversation  in 
a  country  ale-house  with  a  landlord,  who  was  so  silly  as 
to  imagine,  that  the  monastic  life  came  immediately  from 
paradise. 

He 
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He  could  not  complete  his  work,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
he  had  drawn  out  ;  but  he  published  some  considerable 
parts  of  it,  as,  1.  De  Templis  :  Hoc  est,  de  origine,  pro- 
gressu,  usu,  et  abusu  Templorum,  ac  omnino  rerum  omnium 
ad  Templa  pertinentium,  1587  in  folio.  2.  De  Monachis : 
Seu  de  origine,  &  progress u  monachatus  et  ordinum  monastico- 
rum,  1588,  in  folio.  3.  De  Festis  Judaorum  et  Ethnico- 
rutn  :  Hoc  est,  de  origine,  progressu^  ceremoniis,  et  ritibus 
festorum  dierum  Judaorum,  Gracorum,  Romanorum,  Tur- 
carum,  et  lndianorum,  1592  in  folio.  4.  Festa  Christiana- 
rum,  <3V.  1593,  in  folio.  5.  Historic*  Sacramentaria  :  Hoc 
est,  libri  quinque  de  Ccena  Dominica:  prima  institutione  ejus- 
que  vero  usu  et  abusu  in  primava  e celesta,  necnon  de  origine, 
progressu,  ceremoniis,  et  ritibus  Missx,  Transubstantiationis, 
et  aliorwn  pene  injinitorum  error  urn,  quibus  Coenx  prima  in- 
stitutio horribiliter  in  papatu  polluta  &  profanata  est,  1598, 
in  folio.  6.  Pars  altera  :  De  origine  et  progressu  contro- 
versies sacramentarix  de  Cozna  Domini  inter  Lutheranos, 
Ubiquistas,  et  Orthodoxos,  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas 
iwcant,  exorta  ab  aftno  1517  usque  ad  1602  deducta  ;  1602, 
in  folio. 

These  are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which 
he  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions,  and  added  confuta- 
tions of  the  arguments  of  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  and  Gretser. 
What  he  published  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  work, 
entitled  Concordia  Discors,  &c,  printed  in  1607,  exaspe- 
rated the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree  •,  and  they  wrote 
against  him  very  abusively.  He  did  not  publish  any  an- 
swer, though  he  had  almost  finished  one,  but  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and  published  Historia  Jesuitica : 
Hoc  est,  de  origine,  regulis,  constitutionibus,  privilegiis,  in* 
erementis,  progressu,  &  propagatione  ordinis  Jesuit  arum.  Item, 
de  eorum  dolis,  fraudibus,  imposiuris,  nefariis,  facinoribus, 
truentis  consihis,  falsa  quoque,  seditiosa,  et  sanguinoknta  doc- 
trina,  1619,  in  folio. 

These  are  his  Works;  and  they  justly  gained  him 
high  reputation,  as  they  did  also  good  preferment.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Caroline- church  in  1588  j 
and  in  1594,  minister  of  the  Abbey-church.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  near  a  year  by  a  cataract,  yet  con- 
tinued to  preach  as  usual,  and  was  happily  couched  in 
September,  1613.  In  1623,  being  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
he  grew  childish  ;  and  so  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  in  the  year  1626. 
The  public  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  learning 
from  his  writings,  that  he  was  exhorted  from  all  quarters 

to 
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to  refute  Baronius's  Annals  ^  and  no  one  was  thought  to 
have  greater  abilities  for  the  task.  A  new  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1681,  in  seven  thin  vo- 
lumes in  folio. 


RICHARD  STOCK,  M.   A. 


HPHIS  laborious  and  successful    divine    was   bom    at> 

*  York,  where  he  received  his  school  education  till 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  admitted  of  St 
John's-coliege,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
chosen  scholar  of  that  college.  His  ingenuity,  industry, 
and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  soon  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr  William  Whitaker,  then  master  of 
St  John's  college,  who  gave  him  every  proper  encourage- 
ment. 

He  studied  with  great  applause,  and  took  his  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts  degree  ;  when,  refusing  the  proposal  of 
a  fellowship  in  Sidney-college,  he  left  the  university;  but 
not  before  he  had  given  evident  signs  of  great  ability,  in 
being  a  master-builder  in  GOD's  work,  and  of  much 
wisdom  in  winning  souls  to  GOD.  After  some  little 
time  spent  at  Sir  Edmund  Cope's  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
at  lady  Lane's,  at  Burton  on  the  Water  in  Gloucestershire, 
being  chaplain  to  the  latter,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Austin's  in  Watling-street :  He 
was  also  employed  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day  at  St 
Mildred's,  Bread-street,  during  the  life  of  an  elderly^cler- 
gyman  who  had  the  charge  of  it.  He  then  removed  a 
little  higher  to  All-hallows,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr  Ed- 
mund's, who  was  aged  andjinfirm,  and  continued  to  preach 
there  with  such  acceptance  and  success,  that,  at  Mr  Ed- 
mund's decease,  the  benefice  was  conferred  on  him,  which 
he  held  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Being  settled,  he  married 
and  had  three  daughters. 

Mr  Gataker,  speaking  of  Mr  Stock,  says,  c  he  was  a 
«  grave  and  reverend  father  in  the  English  church,  a  faith- 
'  ful  minister  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  vigilant 
«  pastor  over  his  congregation.     His  life  and  conversa- 

*  tion,  and   constant    labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
*.  were  well  known  through  the  whole  city  of  London ; 

c  \vher& 
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<  where  he  constantly  continued  the  work  of  his  ministry 
«  by  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  His  constant  cus- 
tom was  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day;  and  he  took 
great  pains  in  catechising  the  younger  people  on  the  week 
day,  nnd  was  indeed  most  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  every  part  of  his  pastoral  cilice  both  public  and  private. 
And,  in  point  of  success,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  the 
Corinthians,  Ton  are  the  seal  of  my  apostleship,  and  my  letters 
testimonial ;,  so  might  Mr  Stock,  with  the  utmost  truth 
and  propriety,  say  of  many  of  the  people  in  London  ;  more 
people  professing  themselves  to  have  been  effectually  called 
and  converted  under  him,  than  almost  any  other  minister 
of  his  day  •  and  great  numbers  acknowledging  themselves 
to  have  been  edified,  built  up,  and  made  better  by  him  ; 
who  are  all  the  seals  of  his  calling,  and  of  Christ's  speak- 
in^  in  him  and  by  him,  not  merely  with  a  verbal  or  ex- 
ternal call,  but  with  letters  of  divine  efficacy,  and  with 
the  power  of  divine  grace  to  their  souls. 

One  saith,  'That  the  apostles  were  like  fishermen,  the  suc- 
ceeding ministers  like  huntsmen.  The  apostles  like  fisher- 
men that  caught  many  at  one  draught  :  The  succeeding 
ministers  like  huntsmen,  that  with  much  toil  and  clamour, 
Tunning  up  and  down  all  day,  scarce  take  one  deer  or 
hare  ere  night.  And  such  is  the  hard  condition  of  many 
of  GOD's  servants,  that  notwithstanding  the  faithful  and 
painful  discharge  of  their  duty,  yet  are  enforced  to  com- 
plain with  the  prophet,  Who  hath  believed  our  report !  and, 
I  have  laboured  in  vain.  Scarce  able  to  produce,  or  in- 
stance in  any  one,  of  whom  they  can  with  some  good 
ground  of  assurance  presume,  that  they  have  gained  at 
least  him  unto  GOD.  But  well  might  this  happy  Ser- 
vant of  Christ,  through  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  labours, 
stand  out  and  say,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  troops,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  prophet,  Behold  I,  and  the  children 
that  God  hath  given  me.  And  with  the  apostle,  These 
have  I  begotten  unto  God  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.7 

Yea  more  than  that,  (continues  Mr  Clarke)  many  fa- 
mous lights  in  GOD's  church,  and  faithful  ministers  of 
his  word  do  profess  to  have  lighted  their  candles  at  his 
lamp  ;  yea  some  of  them  to  have  received  their  first  begin- 
nings, not  of  light  only,  but  of  spiritual  life  and  grace 
(without  which  all  light,  be  it  never  so  great,  is  no  light, 
but  mere  darkness)  from  his  ministry.  It  is  no  small  honour 
for  a  man  to  win,  if  it  were  but  any  one  soul  ;  for  to  win 
a  soul,  is  to  win  more  than  the  whole  world  besides  is  worth : 
But,  what  an  honour  then  is  it  to  be,  not  a  winner  of  a  soul, 

but 
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but  a  winner  of  such  as  prove  winners  of  souls  ;  and  so 
by  winning  of  some  one  immediately,  to  be  a  mediate 
winner  of  many  others  by  him  ?  They  shall  shine  (saith 
lie)  as  the  heavens,  that  instruct ;  and  they  that  convert 
others  as  the  stars.  And  how  gloriously  then  (suppose  we) 
doth  this  blessed  Man  of  GOO  shine  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  GOD,  that  was  an  instructor  of  those  that  are  instruc- 
tors of  others,  that  was  a  converter  of  those  that  are  con- 
verters oi  others  themselves  ! 

«  Many  then  did  this  worthy  man  (as  the  Holy  Ghost 
saith  of  John  the  Baptist)  win  unto  GOD/  Many  he 
won,  though  all  he  could  not,  that  was  more  than  the 
apostle  Paul  was  able  to  do.  The  Jews'  opposed  them- 
selves against  his  ministry,  and  blasphemed,  Acts  xviii.  (>. 
and  2  Thess.  iii,  2.  All  men  (saith  he)  have  not  faith  :  but 
yet  many  he  won,  and  his  desire  and  endeavour  (with  the 
same  apostle)  was  to  win  all,  his  own  flock  especially,  of 
whom  he  used  to  protest,  "  that  it  was  more  comfort  to 
"  him  to  win  one  of  them  than  twenty  others."  But  some 
refractory  spirits  he  met  withal,  (as  what  minister  doth 
not  ?)  that  would  not  be  reclaimed  ;  that  by  their  cross- 
grained  carriage  and  behaviour,  v/ere  as  thorns  in  his 
eyes,  and  as  goads  in  his  sides,  and  proved  a  vexation  of 
heart  to  him  continually.  But  against  such  persons,  not 
only  the  dust  of  the  minister's  feet,  but  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  the  tears  of  his  eyes,  and  his  strength  wasted 
amongst  them,  and  his  spirits  spent  upon  them,  shall  one 
day  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  if  it  be  not  prevent- 
ed by  divine  mercy. 

Though  it  is  seldom  seen,  that  much  good  is  done  by  a 
minister  whose  heart  and  tongue  do  not  correspond,  and 
whose  lip  and  life  do  not  agree ;  yet  as  a  man  may  be  the 
means  to  save  the  souls  of  others,  but  not  his  own  ;  or, 
«  may  be  (as  St  Austin  says)  like  a  stone  gutter  or  a  leaden 

<  pipe,  that  conveyeth  water  into   a  garden,  yet  receiveth 

<  no  benefit  thereby  itself;'  may  preach  to  others,  and 
not  to  himself;  'may  convert  others,  but  himself  prove  a 
cast-away  ;  so  we  can  affirm,  from  the  utmost  degree  of 
human  certainty,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  this  truly 
pious  labourer  in  GOD's  vineyard.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  that  say  and  do  not;  but  as  he  taught,  so  he  perform- 
ed ;  his  doctrine  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand.  His  ac- 
tions, though  silent,  were  nevertheless  the  counterpart  of 
the  sermons  he  preached  from  the  pulpit.  This  sweet  har- 
mony of  heart  and  life  had  a  surprising  influence  for  good. 

on 
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on  many,  who,  at  least  (as  the  world   at  large  ever  aims 
to  do)  could  find  little  to  find  fault  with  or  condemn. 

Two  things  (says  a  certain  person)  are  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  man,  integrity  and  judgment ;  and  though 
they  meet  but  tn  few,  yet  there  was  a  happy  conjunction 
of  them  both  in  this  great  man.  This  appears  from  the 
frequent  application  that  many  made  to  him,  to  be  an 
overseer  of  their  last  wills,  and  to  advise  them  in  the  dis- 
posal 01  their  estates  :  And  also,  that  his  brethren  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  others,  from  all  part1-  o*  ;:he  realm, 
had  recourse  to  him  by  letter  or  otherwise,  as  one  more 
than  ordinarily  able  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  These  two,  then, 
made  him  a  complete  man  *,  but  there  is  something  more 
required  to  make  a  complete  minister,  viz.  That  he  be 
able  to  speak  his  mind  fitly,  (for  what  use  can  there  be  of 
a  mute  messenger  ?)  and  that  he  dare  do  it  freely,  (for  of 
whom  is  courage  and  freedom  of  speech  more  required 
than  of  GOD's  messengers  ?)  Nor  was  Mr  Stock  defec- 
tive in  either. 

As  for  the  former,  he  was  well  able,  not  only  to  ex- 
press,  but  to  urge  and  press  it  also  ;  not  to  confirm 
aione,  but  to  commend  also  what  he  had  delivered  with 
clear  method,  sound  proof,  ire  phrases,  and  variety  of  good 
literature  ;  that  both  the  most  learned  might  receive  satis- 
faction from  him,  and  the  very  ignorant  and  dull  might 
also  reap  benefit  by  him,  leaving  such  a  deep  impression  in 
their  hearts  and  minds,  that  they  could  not  remain  igno- 
rant, who  heard  him  for  any  space  of  time.  In  a  word, 
in  this  kind,  he  was  such  a  person,  as  many  strove  to 
imitate,  but  few  attained  to  equal  him. 

His  prudence  also  appeared  in  his  order  of  catechising 
the  young  persons  of  his  parish,  by  examining  them  apart ; 
the  young  men  on  one  day,  and  the  maids  on  another. 
Those  that  made  the  greatest  progress  first  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  dull  •,  and  the  latter  apart  by 
themselves,  when  the  former  were  departed ;  that  so  they 
might  reap  what  fruit  they  could  by  hearing  the  others, 
and  yet  might  receive  no  discouragement  by  being  heard 
of  them. 

Neither  was  his  pious  diligence  and  care  less  seen  in 
the  religious  instruction  and  education  of  those  that  were 
under  his  private  charge,  as  children  and  servants,  for 
whom  his  care  was  greater  to  provide  for  their  souls  than 
their  bodies,  for  their  spiritual  than  for  their  temporal 
estate  (though  he  neglected  not  the  latter)  by  bringing  them 

up 
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Up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  a  word, 
it  would  require  a  volume,  to  write  of  all  the  gifts,  gra- 
ces, and  praise- worthy  qualities  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ. 

In  his  public  ministry,  his  usual  manner  was,  occa' 
sionally  to  quote  the  sayings  of  many  of  the  fathers ; 
which  some  taking  exceptions  at,  he  thus  apologized 
for  himself,  "  If  any  (said  he,)  take  exceptions  at  my 
<{  alledging  of  fathers,  (as  some  have  taken  offence  at 
'<  my.  using  of  reasons  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  but  with 
"  very  little  reason,  as  I  suppose),  I  must  pray  them  to 
"  give  me  leave  to  use  them,  till- 1  can  see  that  unlawful- 
"  ness  which  they  afhrm  to  be  in  the  practice,  and  to  cen- 
u  sure  me  in  charity  for  the  use  of  them,  as  I  do  them  for 
"  not  using  them.  I  will  look  as  well  to  my  heart  in  the 
'«  use  of  them,  as  God  shall  enable  me  ;  and  when  I  shall 
"  see  the  hurt  of  them,  I  will  endeavour  as  much  to 
"  avoid  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  make  as  much 
"  use  as  I  can  of  them,  to  edify  the  church  of  God." 

In  his  younger  days,  being  called  to  preach  at  St  Paul's 
Cross,  he  dealt  pretty  plainly  and  freely  in  taxing  some 
abuses  in  the  city  in  unequal  ratings,  by  which  the 
meaner  sort  were  overburdened,  whilst  the  rich  and  great 
ones  escaped  with  more  ease.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
many  of  them,  who  checked  him  as  over- rash  for  dealing 
in  such  matters,  calling  him  a  green-head:  But  in  his  latter 
days  being  called  to  preach  at  the  lord-mayor's  election, 
he  fell  again  upon  the  same  subject,  and  told  them,  a  gray- 
head  spake  now  what  a  green- head  had  done  before. 

In  these,  and  such  like  employments,  public  and  private, 
he  spent  his  time:  He  spent  his  strength  like  a  torch  or 
taper,  wasting  and  consuming  himself  for  the  profit  and 
benefit  of  others ;  having  his  work  with  GOD  then,  and 
his  reward  for  it  from  God  afterwards.  And  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  these  employments  principally,  that  he  desired 
recovery  of  health  and  strength  :  In  the  performance  of 
which,  through  great  earnestness,  he  often  strained  him- 
self, even  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmity  and  weakness,  to 
the  evident  increase  of  both.  What  is  the  sign  (saith  He- 
zekiah.  when  he  was  promised  recovery)  that  I  shall  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  f  as  desiring  continuance  of  life, 
and  recovery  of  health,  for  no  one  end  more  than  that. 
And  it  was  from  the  same  motive,  that  this  good  man 
was  desirous  of  recovery,  that  he  likewise  might  again 
repair  to  the  house  of  GOD,  and  that  he  might  return 
to  GOD's  work  again. 

Vol.  II.  *  F  f  To 
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To  which  purpose,  the  very  last  Lord's  day  before 
his  decease,  having,  after  many  relapses  recovered  a  little 
strength,  he  made  shift  to  get  out  to  a  neighbouring  con- 
gregation, there  to  join  with  GOD's  people  in  public  per- 
formance of  such  solemn  service  of  GOD,  as  that  day  is 
usually  spent  and  employed  in.  And  having  held  out 
with  them  to  the  end,  in  both  parts  of  the  day,  he  rejoi- 
ced exceedingly,  that  he  was  able  so  to  do  ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  thereby  conceived  some  good  hope,  that  he  should 
be  strong  enough,  ere  long,  to  return  to  his  wonted  work 
and  employment  again.  But  the  Lord  saw  it  better  (for 
his  will  appears  by  his  work)  to  put  an  end  to  his  inces- 
sant labours  here,  and  to  translate  him  to  the  place  of  his 
endless  rest,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1626,  hav- 
ing been  preacher  at  Allhallows,  Breadstreet,  during  the 
space  of  thirty-two  years  ;  where  he  was  an  example  to  his 
people  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
faith,  in  purity.  But,  as  one  saith,  *  An  exact  face  is  sel- 
'  dom  drawn  but  with  much  disadvantage  ;  so  neither  is  his 
«  character  ;  therefore  we  may  well  conclude,  as  one  doth 
«  of  Basil,  There  wanted  but  his  own  tongue  to  speak  of 
*  his  worth.5 


RICHARD    ROTHWEL 


piCHARD  ROTHWEL  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
•*-*■'  at  or  near  Bolton  in  the  Moor?,  about  the  year  1562. 
His  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  the  one  lie  attained  to  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  tongues  (especially  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  wherein  he  was 
a  critic)  and  in  the  other  of  the  arts ;  so  that  he  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  subtile  disputant,  copious  orator,  and 
of  a  deep  insight  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  human  or 
divine. 

<  In  this  first  course  of  his  studies  (says  Mr  Clark, 
or  rather  Gower,  after  his  manner,  from  whom  we  take 
most  of  this  article)  appeared  presently  to  his  observers 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  that  fame  which  after  he  at- 
tained, for  he  had  a  prompt  wit,  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  a  ready  speech, 
and  a  strong  memory  •,  all  these  seldom  meet  in  one  man, 

but 
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but  did  in  him  very  eminently,  and  were  improved  by 
diligent  study,  which  (out  of  desire  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge) he  continued  to  the  last  without  ceasing. 

His  constitution  of  body,  and  moral  endowments  of 
mind,  were  great  props  and  supporters  to  his  intellectual 
habits.  Virtue  becomes  more  acceptable  from  a  handsome 
person  :  This  is  not  the  ordinary  lot  of  scholars  ;  he  was 
tall,  well  set,  of  great  strength  of  body  and  activity,  of  a 
stern  countenance,  of  invincible  courage,  of  approved  val- 
our, and  of  a  very  goodly  and  majestic  presence  :  Grief 
nor  any  misery  could  ever  break  him,  but  joy  would  pre- 
sently melt  him  into  tears.  He  was  of  a  generous  spirit 
and  deportment,  yet  withal  very  humble  and  courteous  ; 
his  language  was  sententious  and  proverbial.  I  have  heard 
many  others  say,  what  I  must  needs  say  myself,  I  never 
came  to  him,  but  I  went  the  more  learned  from  him.  He 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  communicating  his  mind  to  ano- 
ther, and  speaking  to  his  understanding.  GOD  gave  him 
a  great  inlet  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

He  spent  many  years  in  the  university  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  ministry  ;  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
Dr  Whitgift,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  forbade 
him  meddling  with  the  interpretation  of  Moses's  types,  the 
books  of  Canticles,  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which  as 
he  then  thought  himself,  as  the  bishop  did,  were  not  so 
useful  for  him  to  study  as  some  other  scriptures. 

But,  alas  !  all  these  natural  dispositions,  intellectual 
habits,  personal  deportments,  were  but  as  so  many  wea- 
pons in  the  hands  of  a  madman  :  Judge  how  able  by  these 
he  was  to  resist  the  truth;  for  he  remained  some  years  with- 
out any  change  of  heart,  or  sensible  work  of  grace  upon 
his  soul,  but  preached  learnedly,  as  they  called  it,  and  lived 
vainly  ;  abhorring  debauchery,  and  debauched  compani- 
ons, through  the  height  of  his  spirit,  but  gave  himself 
to  hunting,  bowling,  shooting,  more  than  became  a  mini- 
ster of  the  gospel  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  swear  faith 
and  troth,  and  in  his  passion,  greater  blasphemies. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  that  there  were  two  knights  in 
Lancashire  falling  out,  and  great  feud  betwixt  them  -,  that 
the  one  had  a  very  good  park  with  store  of  deer  ;  that  the 
other  had  excellent  good  fish-ponds  and  store  of  fish  :  He 
robbed  the  park  of  the  one,  and  presented  what  he  got  to 
the  other  :  And  the  fish-ponds  of  the  other,  and  presented 
the  fish  to  his  adversary.  Thus  he  pleased  himself  in  the 
days  of  his  vanity,  with  such  kind  of  follies  ;  in  doing 
jhis  .one  night,  the  keeper  met   with   him,  his  dog  having 

killed 
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killed  a  buck  :  At  the  fall  of  the  buck  the  keeper  came  hi 
with  his  faulchion  and  staff,  and  met  Mr  Rothwel,  who 
had  a  staff  also  ;  they  fell  from  words  to  blows  ;  he  got  the 
keeper  down,  bound  him  by  the  thumbs,  and  drew  him 
up  to  his  full  height,  that  he  could  but  touch  the  ground 
with  his  toes,  and  so  left  him  tied  to  a  tree  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  others  found  him  and  loosed  him. 

At  length  it  pleased  GOD,  who  separated  him  from  his 
mother's  womb,  as  he  did  St  Paul,  and  called  him  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him.  Which  because  it  was  fa- 
mous, and  he  himself  afterwards  proved  the  conversion  of 
so  many,  I  shall  set  it  down  as  I  remember  I  have  heard 
him  speak  it.  He  was  playing  at  bowls  amongst  some 
Papists  and  vain  gentlemen  upon  Saturday,  somewhere 
about  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  ^  there  comes  into  the  green 
to  him  one  Mr  Midgley,  a  grave  and  godly  minister  of 
Rochdale,  whose  praise  is  great  in  the  gospel,  though  far 
inferior  to  Mr  Rothwel  in  parts  and  learning  ;  he  took 
him  aside  and  fell  into  a  large  commendation  of  him,  at 
length  told  him,  what  pity  it  was  that  such  a  man  as  he 
should  be  a  companion  for  Papists,  and  that  upon  a  Sa- 
turday, when  he  should  be  preparing  for  the  Lord's  day. 
Mr  Rothwel  slighted  his  words,  and  checked  him  for  his 
meddling.  This  good  old  man  left  him,  went  home,  and 
prayed  privately  for  him  ;  Mr  Rothwel,  when  he  was  re- 
tired from  that  company,  could  not  rest,,  Mr  Midgley's 
words  had  struck  so  deep  in  his  thoughts.. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  Rochdale  church  to  hear  Mr 
Midgley,  where  it  pleased  GOD  so  to  bless  that  ordinance,, 
that  Mr  Rothwel  was  by  the  sermon  brought  home  to 
Christ.  He  came  after  sermon  to  Mr  Midgley,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  reproof,  and  besought  his  direction  and 
prayers,  fdr  he  was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  nature  ^ 
and  under  the  spirit  of  bondage  he  lay  for  a  time,  till  after- 
wards, and  by  Mr  Midgley's  hands  also,  he  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  wherewith  he  was  so  sealed,  that  he 
never  lost  his  assurance  to  his  dying  day. 

Though  he  was  a  man  subject  to  many  temptations,  the 
devil  assaulting  him  very  much,  yet  GOD  was  mightily 
with  him,  that  out  of  his  own  experience  he  was  able 
to  comfort  many-  He  esteemed  and  counted  Mr  Midgley 
ever  afterwards  for  his  spiritual  father.  This  makes  me 
think  upon  Augustine's  speech  to  GOD  when  he  came  to 
hear  Ambrose  preach,  *  I  did  not  come  hither  as  a  doctor, 

*  or  teacher,  but  upon  another  account,  I  was  brought  by 

*  thee  as  an  ignorant  person  to  him,  that  I  might  be  led  by 

. «  him 
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*  him  to  thee  as  one  endued  with  knowledge.'  So  did  the 
Lord,  by  Mr  Midgley's  plain  kind  of  teaching,  put  forth 
the  evidence  of  his  Spirit,  upon  this  mighty  and  learned 
Rabbi.  Consequent  upon  this  change,  he  disposed  of  his 
temporal  estate  amongst  his  friends,  and  lived  of  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  ix.  il,  14<. 

He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  in  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  was  exceedingly- 
useful.  His  preaching  run  evidently  in  another  manner 
than  formerly,  opening  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  heart,  so  that  he  was  called  the  rough-heiver. 
He  had  the  power  of  God  went  with  his  ministry,  when 
he  preached  the  law  to  make  men  tremble,  yea  sometimes 
to  cry  out  in  the  church  :  And  when  he  preached  the  gos- 
pel, he  was  another  Barnabas,  and  had  great  skill  in  com- 
iorting  afflicted  consciences. 

He  studied  now  the  controversies  between  the  conform- 
ists and  the  non- conformists  ;  and  had  such  an  apprehen- 
sion of  persecution,  that  he  would  neither  marry  nor  re- 
ceive a  benefice,  though  he  had  the  offer  of  several ;  but 
contented  himself  with  being  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire. 
A  very  common  expression  of  his  was,  "  Persecution  is  a 
"  pledge  of  future  happiness." 

At  length  he  came  to  spend  most  part  of  his  time  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  means  of  an  honourable  lady, 
the  lad*  Bowes,  afterwards  the  lady  Darcy  in  the  North. 
She  gave  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  main- 
tain preachers  where  there  were  none,  nor  any  means  for 
them.  She  would  lay  out  ail  her  interest  to  get  them,  and 
then  she  would  dispose  of  them  where  there  needed,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  or  in  other  places, 
and  allow  them  pensions.  Sir  William  B^vves  her  hus- 
band dying,  his  funerals  were  kept  at  Barnard's-castle, 
where  he  had  some  estate  :  Mr  Dike  (father  of  the  writers 
of  that  name)  was  then  her  household  chaplain,  and  went 
into  the  North  to  that  funeral ;  at  his  return  he  represent- 
ed the  state  of  the  people  destitute  of  a  minister  to  this  la- 
dy, who  would  have  sent  him  thither ;  but  he  told  her  he 
durst  not  venture  on  so  surly  a  people,  but  commended 
Mr  Rothwel  to  her.  She  sent  to  him  then  at  the  earl  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  proffered  him  this  employment ; 
his  answer  was,  "  He  would  go  thither,  and  if  the  people 
li  called  him,  he  would  then  accept  of  her  motion/' 

At 
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At  his  first  day's  labour  they  all  desired  him.  He  re- 
turned to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  he  would  go ;  she  replied, 
though  for  their  sakes  she  was  glad,  yet  she  was  afraid  to 
•send  him.  Understanding  that  they  were  of  a  fierce  dis- 
position, and  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  they  might 
deal  unkindly  with  him ;  he  answered,  "  Madam,  if  I 
"  thought  1  should  never  meet  the  devil  there,  I  would 
"  never  go  :  He  and  I  have  been  at  odds  in  other  places ; 
"  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  agree  there."  The  lady  allowed 
him  forty  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  such  as  GOD  wrought 
upon  by  his  ministry,  contributed  to  him  •,  but  he  would 
not  have  a  penny  from  any  other. 

There  was  once  collected  in  his  absence,  thirty  pounds 
by  Sir  Talbot  Bowes,  who  lived  there,  from  the  people  ; 
but  when  he  returned  and  knew  it,  he  caused  it  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  parties  that  gave  it, and  told  them,  "  he  sought 
*<  them,  not  theirs." 

At  his  first  entrance  he  had  great  oppositions,  and  some- 
times was  way-laid  to  take  away  his  life,  but  he  overcame 
all  with  such  patience  and  courage,  that  his  greatest  ene- 
mies were  afraid  of  him ;  and  he  preached  few  sermons, 
but  it  was  believed  he  gained  some  souls. 

His  manner  was  to  spend  the  forenoon  at  his  studies,  and 
the  afternoon  in  going  through  his  parish,  andxconferring 
with  his  people  ;  in  which  he  excelled,  and  thereby  gained 
much  upon  them  ;  and  within  four  years  he  had  so  many 
judicious  and  experimental  Christians,  the  peopla  came 
from  London,  York,  Richmond,  Newcastle,  and  many  other 
places,  to  see  the  order  of  his  congregation.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
continued  to  his  death. 

About  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  had  some  light- 
ening of  his  disorder,  and  he  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  dis- 
coursed freely,  cheai  fully  and  heavenly,  all  that  and  the  next 
day.  Some  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did  j  he  answered,  "  1  am 
"  well,  and  shall  be  well  shortly  ;"  and  whispering  to  a 
friend,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  my  meaning — I  shall  be 
"  with  Christ  ere  long ;  but  do  not  tell  them  so."  He 
caused  that  friend  to  repeat  a  sermon  just  preached  in 
his  parish  church ;  after  which,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  laid  his  hands  on  that  person's  head,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  short  prayer  blessed  him.  The 
next  day,  the  pangs  of  death  came  on.  Many  of  his 
friends  were  assembled  •,  and  one  was  praying  for  him. 
After  prayer  (savs  Mr  Stanley  Gower)  I  spoke  to  him  : 

<  He 
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«  He  turned  about  his  head,  took  me   by  the  fond,  and 

<  bade  me  pray,  pray.  I  desired  a  reverend  minister  to 
«  go  to  prayer  again.'  Mr  Rothwel  said,  "  Pray  you, 
«  pray  you."  *l  did  so.  After  that  he  smiled  :'  "  Now 
«  (says  he),  I  am  well  :  Happy  is  he  that  hath  not  bowed 
"  a  knee  to  Baal."  <  He  bade  us  sing  Psalm  cxx.  He  sung 
«  a  while,  but,  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalm,  his  soul   took 

<  its  flight  above,  to  sing  the  Redeemer's  praise  more  per- 
1  fectly  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  which   happened   in  the 

<  year  1627,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.' 
Thus  departed  this  honest   Puritan  :  We   know  of  no 

Wri  tings  left  behind  him  ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
to  the  service  of  his  own  day  and  generation. 


GEORGE    CARLETON,    D  D. 

BISHOP    OF   CHICHESTER. 


r  j^HIS  very  learned  bishop,  son  of  Guy,  second  son 
■*•  of  Thomas  Carieton,  of  Carleton-hall  in  Cumberland, 
was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1559  j 
Ins  father  being  then  governor  of  that  important  castle. 
By  the  care  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  styled  « the  Northern  Apos- 
«  tie,'  he  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  ;  and,  when 
fit  for  the  university,  sent  by  the  same  excellent  patron  to 
Edmund-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
and  by  his  liberal  hand  encouraged  and  chieily  maintained 
in  his  studies.  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1580,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  *,  upon  which  occasion,  he 
exceeded  all  that  performed  their  exercises,  at  that  time. 
The  same  year,  namely  1580,  he  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Merton-college,and  remained  in  that  society  about 
five  years  before  he  proceeded  in  his  faculty,  not  takim;- 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  till  June  14,  1585.  While 
he  remained  in  that  college,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  ora- 
tor and  poet ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  became  a  better 
disputant  in  divinity,  than  he  had  before  been  in  philoso- 

4>  phy 
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phy.  What  preferments  he  had  is  not  mentioned  ?.ny 
where  •,  nor  doth  it  appear,  that  he  was  possessed  of  any* 
dignity  in  the  church,  till  he  became  a  bishop. 

After  having  continued  many  years   in   the  university, 
and  taken  the  degree   of    bachelor    in  divinity,   May    10, 
15U4,  and  that  of  doctor,  December  1.  16 IS.  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bishopric   oi    LandafF;  to  which   he  was  e- 
lected,  December  c2$,  1617.  confirmed,  July  11.  1618.  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day.     The  same  year  he 
was  sent  by  K.  James  I.  with  three  other  English  divines, 
(viz.  i.  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  and   then  of 
Norwich  -,  J.  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sarum  ;  and 
S.  Ward,  master  of  Sidney-college,  Cambridge,)  and  from 
Scotland  to  the  synod  of  Dort  *  •,  where  he  stood  up  in  fa- 
vour of  episcopacy  :  For  it  was  asserted   in  that  synod, 
4  That  the  ministers  of  the  word  of   God,   in  what  place 
«  soever  settled,  have  the  same  advantage  of  character,  the 
«  same  juriddiction   and   authority,  in  regard  they  are  all 
«  equally  ministers   of  Christ,  the  only  universal  bishop, 
«  and  head  of  the  church ;'    in   opposition  to  this,  bishop 
Carleton  made  the  following  protestation  :  "  That  where- 
"  as  in  the   Confession   [i.   e.   the   Belgic  Confession  at 
«  Dort]  there  was  inserted  a  strange  conceit  of  the  parity 
«*  of  ministers  to  be  instituted  by  Christ,   I   declare  our 
"  dissent  utterly  in  that  point.      1  shewed   that   by  Christ 
«  a  parity  was  never  instituted   in   the  church :    That  he 
"  ordained  twelve  apostles,  as  also  seventy  disciples  :  That 
"  the  authority  of  the  twelve  was  above  the  other :  That 
««  the  church    preserved    this    order    left    by    our   Savi- 
"  our :  And  therefore,  when  the  extraordinary  power  of 
«'  the  apostles   ceased,   yet   this   ordinary   authority  con- 
«  tinued  in  bishops,  who  succeeded  them,  who  were  by 
"  apostles  left  in  the  government   of  the   church,   to   or- 
"  dain  ministers,  and  to  see  that  they,  who  were  so  or- 
w  dained,    should   preach  no  other  doctrine  :  That  in  an 

"  inferior 


*  The  members  of  this  Synod  (fays  a  late  writer)  formed  a  ccnftelktioa 
of  the  belt  and  moft  learned  theologians,  that  had  ever  met  in  council  fince 
the  difperfion  of  the  apnftles  ;  unlefs  we  except  the  imperial  convocation  at 
Nice,  in  the  fourth  century.  Read  but  the  names  of  Heiniius,  LydiuS, 
Hommius,  Voetius,  Biilerfield,  1 riglandius,  Bojermannus,  Sibelius,  Goina- 
rus,  Polyander,  Thyfuis,  Valgus,  Scultetus,  Altingius,  Deodatus,  Carleton, 
Davenant,  Hall;  exclufivcly  of  the  many  firft-rate  worthies,  who  conftitut- 
cd  and  adorned  this  commemoiable  aflcmhly  ;  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whe- 
ther the  fun  could  mine  on  a  living  collection  of  more  exalted  piety  and 
stupendous  erudition. 
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**  inferior  degree  the  ministers  who  were  governed  by  bt- 
<<  shops,  succeeded  the  seventy  disciples :  That  this  order 
«'  hath  been  maintained  in  the  church  from  the  times  of 
*'  the  apostles.  And  hereife  I  appealed  to  the  judgment 
<«  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  judgment  of  any  learned  men 
u  now  living  ;  and  craved  him  herein  to  be  satisfied,  if 
«'  any  man  of  learning  could  speak  to  the  contrary,  (My 
"  Lord  of  Salisbury  [Davenant]  is  my  witness ;  and  so 
"  are  all  the  rest  of  our  company,  who  spake  also  in  the 
«<  same  cause.  To  this  there  was  no  answer  made  by 
«  any.     Whereupon  we   conceived  that   they  yielded  to 

<<  the  truth  of  the  protestation And  somewhat  I  can  say 

"  of  my  own  knowledge  •,  for  I  had  conference  with  di- 
«'  vers  of  the  best  learned  in  that  synod.  I  told  them, 
"  that  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  [viz.  of  all  the  dis- 
"  sentions  occasioned  and  fomented  at  that  time  in  the 
"  Dutch  church  by  the  Arminians]  was  this,  that  they  had 
"  not  bishops  among  them  ;  who,  by  their  authority, 
««  might  repress  turbulent  spirits  that  broached  novelties. 
"  — Their  answer  was,  That  they  did  much  honour  and 
"  reverence  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  church 
««  of  England  ;  and,  with  all  their  hearts,  would  be  glad 
«  to  have  it  established  among  them  ;  but  that  could  not 
««  be  hoped  for,  in  their  state,  jj.  e.  being  republican,  it 
"  could  not  admit  of  episcopacy.]  Their  hope  was,  that, 
"  seeing  they  could  not  do  what  they  desired,  God  would 
€i  be  merciful  to  them,  if  they  did  what  they  could .  This 
"  was  their  answer*." 

At  this  learned  bishop's  return  to  England,  the  States 
sent  a  letter  to  K.  James,  wherein  they  highly  extolled 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  divines,  for  their  virtue,  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  ardent  desire  of  peace.  In  Theologis  porro 
tiiriusque  Regfti  vestri  omnibus,  \$  singulis,  quorum  agmen 
ducit  vere  Reverendtssimus  Dominus  Georgius  Landavensis 
EpiSiopus.  imago,  atque  exprcssn  virtutis  effigies  *  earn  erudi- 
tionei.iy  pietutein,  pads  studium,  cumque  ze/um  deprehendimus, 
ut,  cum  ipsius  ber.eficii  causa  Majestati  Tu<z  multum  dcbeamus, 
magna  pars  ipsius  benejicii  nobis  videatur,  [_qt  dtbeatur~\  quod 
ipsi  ad  nos  mis/i  sint. 

He  likewise  beuaved  so  well  in  every  respect,  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  our  nation;  that  after  he  came  home,  he 
was,  upon  the  translation   of    Dr  Harsnet  to  Norwich, 

elected 

*  We  would  refer  our  learned  readers,  for  the  opinions  of  the  mofl:  re- 
fpectanle  foreign  divines  upon  this  fubject,  to  Spanheim's  .  Mifcd!.  Sfat 
Antiq.  Lib.  vih,     Animadv.  18. 
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elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Chichester,  September 
8,  1619,  and  confirmed  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month. 
Having  at  length  arrived  to  the  age  of  sixty- nine,  he  de- 
parted this  life  in  May,  1628, ^nd  was  buried  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  that  month,  in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church 
at  Chichester,  near  the  communion  table. 

He  was  a  person  of  solid  judgment,  and  of  various  read- 
ing ;  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  •,  wanting 
nothing  that  could  render  him  a  complete  divine.  But 
withal,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  to  the  Papists,  a 
steady,   consistent,   Calvinist.     *   I   loved  him    (says   Mr 

<  Camden),  for  his   excellent  proficiency  in  divinity,  and 

<  other  polite  parts  of  learning.*  A  valuable  character, 
and  from  a  valuable  man  !  Laudatus  a  laudato  viro.  Dr 
Fuller  observes,  *  That  his  good  affections  appear  in  his 
«  treatise,  entitled,  A  thankful  Remembrance  of  God's 
«  Mercy  *,  solid  judgment  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  Chris- 
«  topher  Heydon's  book  *,  and  clear  invention  in  other  Ju- 
*  venile  Exercises/ 

His  Writings  are  as  follow  :  "  I.  Heroici  c/jaracteres, 
ad  illustriss.  equ'ilem  Henricum  Nevillum  ;  i.  e.  Heroic  .Cha- 
racters, addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  Oxon.  1603,  4to. 
Several  of  his  Latin  Verses  are  also  in  the  University-book 
of  Verses  made  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
Bodleiomnema,  and  in  other  Books.  II.  Tithes  examined, 
and  proved  to  be  due  to  the  Clergy  by  a  Divine  Right, 
Lond.  1606,  and  1611,  4to.  III.  Jurisdiction  Regjal, 
Episcopal,  Papal :  Therein  is  declared  how  the  Pope  hath 
intruded  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  temporal  Princes,  and 
of  the  Church,  &c.  Lond.  1610,  4to.  IV.  Consensus 
Ecclesix  Catholics  contra  Tridenti/ws,  de  Scripturis,  Ecclesia, 
Fide,  £s*  Gratia,  &c,  i.  e.  The  Consent  of  the  Universal 
Church  against  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  Scriptures., 
the  Church,  Faith,  Grace,  $cc.  Lond.  1613,  Svo.  de- 
dicated to  the  Members  of  Merton- college.  V.  A  thank- 
ful Remembrance  of  God's  Mercy  :  In  an  historical  Col- 
lection of  the  great  and  merciful  Deliverances  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England,  since  the  Gospel  began 
here  to  flourish,  from  the  beginning  of  O.  Elizabeth. 
Lond.  1614.  The  third  Edition  came  out  in  1627  ;  and 
the  fourth,  in  1630.  It  contains,  a  thankful  Enumera- 
tion of  the  several  Deliverances  of  this  Church  and  State, 
from  the  cruel  Plots  of  the  Papists  ;  from  the  beginning 
of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Powder  Treason,  in  1605. 
The  historical  Part  is  chiefly  extracted  from  Camden's  An- 
nals of  Q.  Elizabeth :    And  the  Book  is  adorned,  at  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of   each    Chapter,    with  Figures    engraved   in 
Copper,  representing  the  most  material  Things  contained 
in  the  ensuing  Description.     VI.  Short  Direction  to  know 
the  true  Church.     Lond.    1615,   &c.    12mo.      VII.  Ora- 
tion made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States 
General.    Lond.  1619,  in  one  sheet  and  a  half,  4-to.    VIII. 
Astrologimania  :    The   Madness  of    astrologers,   or,  An 
Examination  of  Sir  Christopher  Heydon's  Book,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  judiciary   Astrology.     Written   about  the 
year  1604-,  and  published  at  London,  1624,  4to.  by  Thom- 
as Vicars,  B.  D.  who  had  married  the  Author's  daughter. 
It  was  reprinted  at  London,    1651.     IX.  Examination   of 
those  Things,   wherein   the    Author  of  the   late   Appeal 
[Montague]  holdeth  the  Doctrine  of  Pelagians  and  Armi- 
nians,  to  be   the  Doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
Lond.  1626,  and   1636,  4<to.     X.    A  joint   Attestation  a- 
vowing  that  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  impeached  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.     Lond.   1626,  4to. 
XL  Vita  Bernardi  Gilpiniy  viri  sanctiss.  famaque  apud  An- 
glos aquilonares  celcberrimi.     Lond.  1628,   4to.   inserted   in 
Dr  W.  Bates's  Collection  of  Lives.     Lond.  1681,  4-to.     It 
was  also  published  in  English,  under  this  title,  The  Life  of 
Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  most   holy   and  renowned  among 
the  Northern  English.     Lond,  1629,  4to,  and  1636,    8vo. 
XIL  Testimony  concerning  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in 
the  Low  countries  and  Episcopal  Government  in  England. 
Printed  several  times  in   4to.  and    8vo.   and  at  London  in 
particular,  in  164-2,  in  one  sheet.  XIII.  Latin  Letter  to  Mr 
Camden,  containing  some  Notes  and   Observations  on  his 
Britannia.     Printed   by   Dr  T.  Smith,  amongst  Camdeni 
EpistoU.     No.  80.  Several  Sermons.   XIV.  He  had  also  a 
hand  in  the  Dutch  Annotations,  and  the  New  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
but  not  completed  and  published  till  1637." 
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JOHN  PRESTON,  D.  D. 

r|~HIS  learned  and  excellent  divine  descended  of  the 
-*■  ancient  family  of  the  Prestons,  of  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  born  at  Heyford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the 
year  1587.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free- school  in  Northampton  ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  better  instructed  in  Greek,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
a  school  in  Bedfordshire.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  admitted  of  King's-college,  Cambridge  ;  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  that  college  at  that  time,  he 
learnt  music  :  But  he  soon  removed  to  Queen's- college,  un- 
der the  care  of  Oliver  Bowles,  who  was  a  pious  and  learn- 
ed man,  and  reputed  a  very  able  tutor :  Under  his  tuition 
he  became  a  hard  student  in  philosophy  and  polite  litera- 
ture. He  studied  almost  every  thing,  and  even  judicial  a- 
strology,  and  the  planetary  nature  and  power  of  herbs  and 
plants,  and  attained  to  such  a  knowledge  in  simples,  and 
compounding  of  medicines,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  If  he 
had  failed  in  divinity,  he  might  have  been  another  Butler, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that  age.  He  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  raising  himself  in  the  state  ;  looking 
upon  the  study  of  divinity,  as  a  kind  of  honest,  but  silly 
unmeaning  study  in  itself,  and  much  below  the  consider- 
ation of  a  great  mind  :  But  the  Lord  frustrated  all  his 
attempts  to  get  into  the  line  of  promotion  in  the  state, 
and  at  length  providentially  brought  him  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Mr  Cotton,  fellow  of  Emmanuel-col- 
lege. His  reflections  on  this  discourse  made  impressions 
on  him  so  happy  and  abiding,  as  to  cure  his  thirst  after 
court-preferment,  and  bring  him  into  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  \  a  profession  which  he  had  before  not  a  little  de- 
spised. 

In  1609,  that  is,  five  years  after  his  first  admission  into 
the  university,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  age  ;  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  learning  and  parts,  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  admitted  fellow  of  his 
own  college.  He  was  a  good  logician  and  able  disputant, 
and  had  a  principal  part  allotted  him  in  the  disputations  at 
the  commencement  before  K.  James  I.  The  king  was 
so  well  pleased,  and  particularly  with  Preston,  that  he  re- 
solved 
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solved  soon  to  pay  Cambridge  a  second  visit,  which  proved 
an  opening  at  court  for  Preston,  if  he  had  now  been  wil- 
ling \  and  many  great  people  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  and 
promised  him  their  assistance.  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  after- 
wards lord  Brook,  was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that, 
after  other  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  settled  fifty  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  and  was  his  friend  while  he  lived. 

Preston's  conduct,  in  not  eagerly  improving  this  op- 
portunity of  the  royal  favour,  became  matter  of  specula- 
tion. He  was  naturally  reserved,  so  that  few  knew  what 
a  change  Mr  Cotton's  sermon  had  wrought,  respecting  his 
views  in  life :  Some  attributed  it  to  his  modesty,  some  to 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  and  others  to  the  attention  and 
delight  he  took  in  his  pupils,  who  now  began  to  come 
from  all  parts ;  but  certain  politicians  were  persuaded, 
that  it  was  from  some  inclination  to  Puritanism,  (a  name 
not  favourable  to  the  views  of  court  interest) ;  for  \  it  could 
•  not  be  (said  they)  that  he  should  let  so  fair  an  oppor- 
c  tunity  slip,  if  he  had  not  something  else  in  view.'  Mr 
Preston  had  indeed  the  King  of  kings  in  view,  and  his 
glory  ;  and  having  found  the  treasure  in  the  field  of  the 
gospel,  he  wisely  sold  all  things  that  stood  in  competition 
with  its  purchase.  He  preferred  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
eternal  riches  and  honour  to  all  that  the  world  calls  great 
and  good.  This  act  of  crucifixion  to  the  world  was  in- 
terpreted much  in  his  favour  by  good  men ;  and  he  was 
further  confirmed  in  their  good  opinion,  from  a  circum- 
stance that  happened,  upon  the  king's  second  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

It  was  proposed  to  entertain  his  Majesty  with  a  come- 
dy ;  and  one  of  Mr  Preston's  pupils  was  nominated  to 
support  a  female  character,  being  a  fair  modest  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  leave  was  requested  of  Mr  Preston  for  that 
purpose.  But  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  like  the  motion  ;  I 
«  cannot  believe  his  friends  intended  he  should  be  a  play- 
"  er,  and  therefore  I  beg  to  be  excused."  This  instance 
of  care  and  fidelity  to  his  pupil,  raised  his  reputation  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  thought  the  fittest  tutor  in  the 
university  ;  and  many  great  men  had  an  eye  to  him  for 
their  sons  and  relations. 

There  is  an  observation,  which  was  true  in  Mr  Preston, 
that  there  is  usually  no  moderation  in  men  of  great  parts. 
Mr' Preston  in  his  youth  would  not  sleep,  but  laid  the 
bed-clothes  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
fall  off,  that  the  cold  might  wake  him  ;  but  now,  through 
the  many  labours  public  and  private,  the  many  hours  al- 
lotted 
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lotted  for  study,  and  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  the 
youth  committed  to  his  care,  he  could  not  sleep  ;  but, 
about  midnight,  he  still  awoke  and  slept  no  more.  He 
applied  to  Dr  Butler,  of  Clarehall,  the  oracle  in  physic, 
who,  after  asking  him  some  questions,  advised  him  to 
smoke  tobacco.  Mr  Preston,  .supposing  him  in  jest,  took 
no  notice  of  his  prescription  •,  till  his  want  of  rest,  which 
continued,  incapacitated  him  for  study  and  labour;  he  then 
waited  on  the  doctor  again,  who  still  urged  the  smoking 
of  tobacco.  Mr  Preston,  perceiving  the  doctor  to  be 
serious  in  his  advice,  immediately  began  to  smoke,  and 
soon  found,  that  the  hot  fume  of  the  tobacco  drew  away 
those  crudities  from  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  that  hin- 
dered concoction  of  his  meat  :  The  removal  of  these  ob- 
structions occasioned  sleep,  and  so  restored  him  to  rest* 
and  strength. 

Mr  Preston,  having  taken  orders,  and  become  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  came  in  course  to  be  dean  and  catecbist, 
which  he  resolved  to  improve  by  going  through  a  body  of 
divinity,  with  the  view  of  being  a  guide  to  the  scholars 
in  their  study  of  that  science.  He  was  unwilling  they 
should  study  as  he  had  done,  the  schoolmen  first,  and 
then  the  modern  writers ;  but  first,  that  they  should  read 
systems  in  divinity,  and  settle  their  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, and  then  read  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  the  like. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  lectures,  before  some 
townspeople,  passing  by,  stepped  in,  and  reporting  the 
nature  and  manner  of  his  lecturing,  many  of  the  towns- 
people attended,  and  also  several  scholars  from  other  col- 
leges ;  so  that  the  outward  chapel  would  be  often  full, 
before  the  fellows  came.  There  had  indeed  been  other 
deans  and  catechists  before  Mr  Preston,  but  no  such 
crowding  :  Therefore  some,  moved  with  envy,  com- 
plained to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  at  this  unusual  kind 
or  catechising,  not  only  scholars  and  townsmen  mingled, 
but  other  colleges  also  intruded  •,  so  that  the  fellows  could 
not  get  through  the  crowd,  into  the  chapel  to  their 
places ; — that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  be  thus 
adored,  unless  they  had  a  mind  to  cry  up  Puritanism,  which 
would  soon  pull  them  down  ; — and  that  the  crosier-staff 
would  not  support  them,  if  such  assemblies  were  encou- 
raged, la  consequence  of  this  complaint,  an  order  was 
agreed  on  in  the  consistory,  and  sent  to  the  college,  that 
the  scholars  and  townsmen  should  be  confined  to  their  own 
preachers,  and  not  be  suffered,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
to  attend  these  lectures,  that  were  proper  only  to  the  mem- 
bers 
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bers  of  the  college.  The  like  complaint  has  been  urged 
at  other  time?,  whenever  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  faithfully  and  experimentally  preached,  not  for  hire, 
or  the  emoluments  resulting  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  their  spiritual  edification  and  salvation. 

About  this  time  the  lecture  of  the  Trinity-church,  and  the 
sermons  at  St  Andrews  were  put  down,  and  the  scholars 
confined  to  St  Mary's,  which  put  Mr  Preston  upon  lec- 
turing to  his  pupils  on  the  Lord's  day  evening  *,  but  the 
scholars  of  other  colleges,  and  those  townsmen  that  had 
heard  his  other  lectures,  solicited  him  to  preach  in  a  place- 
where  they  also  could  attend.  St  Botolph's  church  be- 
longs to  Queen's-college,  and  is  usually  supplied  by  one  of: 
that  house  ;  and  as  Mr  Preston  had  lately  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  election  of  Dr  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  the  headship  of  Queen's,  Mr  Preston  was  al- 
lowed to  lecture  in  that  church.  But  there  lived  in  that 
parish  a  Dr  Newcomb,  a  civilian,  who  had  enticed  to  his 
house,  with  a  view  to  marry  his  daughter,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Preston,  Sir  Capei  Bedel,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
estate  in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Capel  Bedel's  parents  were 
dead,  and  old  Sir  Arthur  Capel  was  his  guardian,  and  had 
placed  him,  as  he  had  done  his  own  sons  before,  under  the 
care  and  tutorage  of  Mr  Preston  ;  who  ever  watched  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils  very  narrowly,  and  no  sooner  disco- 
vered what  was  going  on  between  Sir  Capel  and  New- 
comb's  daughter,  than  he  acquainted  Sir  Arthur  with  it, 
and  contrived  to  get  Sir  Capel  to  his  grandfather's  house 
at  Audley-end.  Sir  Arthur  thanked  Mr  Preston  for  his  fi- 
delity, and  told  young  Sir  Capel,  that  he  was  now  come  to 
a  proper  age  to  travel,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore he  settled. 

Dr  Newcomb,  thus  disappointed,  was  glad  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  Mr  Preston  ;  and  this  he 
found  not  only  as  a  parishioner,  but  also  as  being  com- 
missary to  the  chancellor  of  Ely.  He  therefore  went  to 
church  and  ordered  that  prayers  only  should  be  read,  but 
no  sermon  ;  the  minister  intreated  for  that  time  that  Mr 
Preston  might  be  allowed  to  preach,  as  did  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln and  several  others  in  the  church  ;  but  the  chancellor 
was  resolute ;  and,  because  he  would  not  be  further  im- 
portuned, he  went  home  with  his  family,  and  left  them 
to  determine  at  their  peril  what  they  should  do.  Mr  Pres- 
ton was  advised  to  preach,  which  he  did  from  2  Pet.  iii. 
17,  IS.  But  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in  sending 
messages  to  the  commissary,  before  he  leftthe  congregation, 

that 
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that  Mr  Preston  was  obliged  to  omit  reading  prayers  before 
sermon,  that  the  scholars  might  get  home  to  their  college 
prayers.  This  Dr  Newcomb  made  matter  of  further  corn- 
plaint  ;  and  as  the  court  was  at  Newmarket,  he  went  thither 
the  next  day,  and  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  se- 
veral of  the  clergy  ;  assuring  them,  that  Mr  Preston  was 
ill  heart,  and  would  soon  be  in  practice,  a  Non-conformist, 
and  was  so  followed  and  adored  in  the  university,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  course  be  taken  wTith  him,  they  might 
cast  their  caps  at  all  conformity,  and  see  their  power 
trod  under  foot  •,  and  added,  that  gentleness  was  not  the 
way,  for  he  was  cunning,  and  would  recover  all,  if  he 
were  not  seriously  and  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

There  was  no  advocate  for  Mr  Preston  :  but  the  doc- 
tor, being  first  in  his  own  cause,  seemed  just.  The  Pu- 
ritans began  to  be  considerable,  and  from  Newcomb' s  com- 
plaint, they  were  afraid  Mr  Preston  might  become  their 
leader.  The  king  being  then  at  Newmarket,  the  commis- 
sary told  his  tale  to  his  majesty,  who,  upon  enquiry,  find- 
ing that  the  bishop  and  chancellor's  jurisdiction  extended 
to  the  members  of  colleges,  ordered  that  Mr  Preston  should 
be  proceeded  against  by  them.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Dr  Scot,  the  vice-chancellor,  to  summon  Mr 
Preston  before  himself  and  the  heads  of  houses,  to  answer 
for  his  notorious  disobedience  to  the  commissary.  Mr 
Preston  made  his  defence  with  great  meekness  and  modes- 
ty, saying,  he  was  not  guilty,  and  wished  to  refer  them  to 
his  auditory  to  prove,  that  because  so  much  time  had  been 
taken  up  in  treating  with,  the  commissary  he  had  omitted 
reading  prayers,  purposely  that  he  might  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation in  time  for  the  scholars  to  be  present  at  their 
own  college  prayers,  and  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
service,  which  he  usually  attended  at  other  times.  They 
told  him,  they  were  engaged  to  support,  by  all  just  means, 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  that  the  king  had  honoured  him 
in  leaving  that  affront  to  be  examined  by  his  proper 
judges,  and  that  except  he  could  take  off  the  court,  they 
must  and  would  proceed  to  a  very  round  and  serious  cen- 
sure. 

Mr  Preston  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  at  the  court ; 
however,  now  there  was  no  remedy.  When  he  came  to 
Newmarket,  he  found  that  bishop  Andrews,  then  bishop 
of  Ely,  was  chief,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  in  the  com- 
missary, was  it  that  was  pretended  to  be  affronted,  and 
therefore  applied  himself  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did 
not  purpose  to  offend,  but  being  engaged  to  preach  at  that 

time. 
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time,  could  not  with  honour  disappoint  the  auditory ;  if 
he  suspected  him  for  any  thing,  he  desired  he  would  ex- 
amine him,  and  satisfy  himself.  The  bishop  told  him, 
the  king  was  informed  he  was  an  enemy  to  forms  of  prayer, 
and  held  no  prayer  lawful  but  conceived  v'and  therefore 
being  popular,  his  judgment  and  opinion  might  do  hurt. 
Mr  Preston  answered  that  it  was  a  sl,:nder  ;  for  he  thought 
set  forms  lawful,  and  refused  not  on  all  occasions  to  be 
present  at  the  college  prayers,  and,  when  it  was  his  turn, 
to  read  them.  The  bishop  answered,  that  he  was  glad, 
and  would  inform  the  king,  and  do  him  all  the  good  he 
could,  and  bade  him  wait  awhile,  and  then  repair  again 
to  him  for  satisfaction  in  it ;  and  so  time  passed  on,  and 
there  was  nothing  done.  At  length,  however,  an  order 
was  drawn,  and  sent  to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  Mr  Pres- 
ton should  in  Botolph's-church  declare  his  judgment  con- 
cerning forms  of  prayer,  on  such  a  Sunday,  or  else  they 
should  immediately  proceed  against  him,  according  to  their 
first  instructions. 

Mr  Preston  was  glad  there  was  a  way  out,  though  sensible 
of  the  hard  hand  that  had  been  carried  towards  him  ;  but 
now  there  was  no  remedy,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  against 
the  stream  ;  but  before  he  could  come  home,  the  news 
was  all  about  the  town,  that  Mr  Preston  was  to  preach  a 
recantation  sermon  at  Botolph's-church  on  such  a  day. 
This  was  good  sport  to  some,  who  came  crowding  as  fast 
as  any,  to  hear  ;  and  it  was  no  sin  now  for  any  b<  dy  to 
be  from  prayers  ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  very  great  as- 
sembly, though  he  did  all  he  could  to  have  concealed  it 
So  he  went  on  upon  his  former  text,  and  preached  a  very 
profitable  sermon,  concerning  growing  in  grace,  and  di- 
rected prayer,  as  a  special  means  to  make  men  grow  in 
grace.  Now  that,  he  said,  was  of  two  sorts,  either  that 
which  was  sudden,  extemporary,  and  conceived  ;  or  set, 
enjoined,  and  prescribed  before,  not  only  for  the  sense 
and  scope,  but  also  for  words  and  phrases.  And  whereas 
some  thought  this  was  to  stint  the  Spirit,  he  said,  there 
was  a  iiberty  to  use  conceived  prayer  at  other  times, 
wherein  the  Spirit  might  expatiate,  and  enlarge  itself; 
and  also  the  intention  of  the  mind,  though  not  in  exten- 
sion and  variety  of  language  *.  Those  that  came  to  laugh , 
had  no  gTeat  cause  to  do  it,  for  this  passage  was  at  the 
Vol  II.  *  G  g  very 

*  The  excellent  archbifhop  Lrightofl  has  some  valuable  remark*  upo» 
this  fubject  in   his  Expofition   of  the    Lord's   Prayer,  to  which  we  Would 

refer  our  Readers. 
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very  close  ;  and  the  sermon  all  along  before,  was  sharp 
and  searching  ;  both  sides  were  silent  and  went  home,  not 
without  some  prints  of  good  upon  their  spirits  :  Optimus 
orator  censendriSy  non  qui  meruit  auditorum  judicium^  srd  qui 
abstulit:  <  He  makes  the  best  speech  thai  binds  his  hearers, 
*  rather  to  think  what  was  said,  than  who  said  it.'  The 
good  fellows  were  nothing  so  merry  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon.  Indifferent  hearers  praised  all, 
and  were  confirmed  in  a  good  opinion  of  the  preacher. 
Good  men  were  glad  he  came  so  well  off,  and  was  at  li- 
berty to  preach  again,  where  they  might  hear  him  :  Him- 
self was  troubled,  lest  any  thing  he  said,  should  be  mis- 
taken or  misinterpreted,  as  he  was  ^pt  to  be. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  preached  before  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  approve  his  sermon,  and  especially  his  observa- 
tion in  it  upon  the  Armiuians,  M  That  they  put  God 
**  unto  the  same  extremity,  that  Darius  was  put  into,, 
"  (Dan.  vi.)  when  he  would  have  saved  Daniel,  but  could 
11  not  :"  And  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  spoke  several  hand- 
some things  in  his  favour,  which,  however,  the  king  did 
not  chase  to  understand. 

This  sermon  was  received  with  great  eclat  ;  and  he  was 
much  solicited  to  give  copies  of  it :  But  this,  he  said, 
he  could  not  do,  as  he  never  wrote  his  sermons  per  ex- 
ternum 9  or  word  for  word,  and  what  he  did  write  was  in 
a  very  bad  hand.  However,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  about  forming  his 
court. 

Preston  had  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  Dr  Dave- 
nant,  his  close  friend,  from  the  university  to  the  see  o£ 
Salisbury. 

He  had  a  very  great  regard  for  the  famous  Mr  Dod, 
and  frequently  consulted  with  him.  He  admired  his  plain- 
iamiliar  way  of  preaching,  and  saw  it  attended  with  in- 
finitely more  benefit  to  people's  souls  than  studied  ha- 
rangues, which  were  mostly  calculated  to  shew  the  preach- 
er's abilities. 

Not  being  a  very  ready  Latinist,  he  travelled  into  fo-' 
reign  countries,  on  a  visit  to  their  universities,,  very  much 
to  make  the  Latin  tongue  more  famiLiar  to  him,  through 
conversation,  that  he  might  not  appear  the  less  qualified 
for  some  ofBces  in  the  university,  which  were  proposed  ttf 
him. 

After  his  return,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  LincolnV 
inn,  where  his  ministry  was  much  attended  and  blest ; 
but  still  his  great  desire  was  to  be  useful  in  the  university, 

where? 
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where  he  mTght  generare  patrcs,  be  instrumental  in  con- 
verting those,  whose  profession  it  would  be  to  convert 
others.  After  some  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr 
Chadderton,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Emmanuel-col- 
lege, through  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fellows,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Here  ha 
employed  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and  was  of 
the  most  eminent  service  to  that  foundation. 

Upon  an  intention  of  sending  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
(the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Donegal)  ambassador  into 
Germany,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr  Preston  should  attend 
him  as  his  chaplain ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  for  the 
more  honour,  was  admitted  doctor  in  divinity.  But  this 
embassy  did  not  take  place  j  and  so  the  doctor  remained  at 
home. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Trinity-church 
in  Cambridge,  after  much  opposition,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  court,  excepting  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  took 
all  opportunities  to  oblige  the  Puritans,  <  whose  power 
'  (says  Clarke)  in  parliament  was  now  grown  very  formi- 
*  dable.'  This  was  the  last  preferment  Dr  Preston  had  ;. 
and  this  he  held  till  his  death. 

Our  Author  had  a  remarkable  controversy  with  Dr 
Mountague,  the  famous  Arminian  of  that  day,  with  an 
account  of  which  we  will  present  our  Readers  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Clarke,  (or  rather  Mr  Ball)  who  hath  written  both 
it  and  his  life,  though  not  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
accuracy. 

«  Dr  Preston's  friends  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  urged 
a  conference,  whereunto  they  were  encouraged  by  some 
orthodox  and  very  learned  bishops,  and  at  last  it  was 
concluded  by  two  religious  noblemen,  that  a  conference 
there  should  be,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dr  White, 
then  dean  of  Carlisle,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  Dr  Preston  on  the  other. 
A  day  was  set,  a  Saturday  in  Hillary  term,  at  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon  •,  the  place  was  York-house, 
and  Dr  Preston  sent  to  in  the  morning  for  to  attend 
it.  The  noblemen  came  unto  the  bishop's  lodging, 
about  two  of  the  clock,  and  sent  for  Dr  Preston  to 
them,  who  gave  many  reasons  why  he  could  not  go, 
but  they  were  resolute,  and  taking  the  bishop  with  them 
went  without  him ;  but  the  doctor  considering,  and 
fearing  his  absence  might  betray  the  cause,  and  give  en- 
couragement unto  the  other  side,  went  afterward  him- 
self unto  the  place,  and  sat  by  as  an  hearer  silent  until 
all  was  done  j   but  talking  afterwards  occasionally  of 

•  filing,. 
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'  falling  from  grace,  the  bishop  shewed  that  a  godly  man 
'  might  go  far,  and  yet  return,  by  the  instance  of  the 
1  prodigal,  Luke  xv  but  Dr  White  exclaimed  against  any 
'   that  should  think  the   prodigal  in  acts   of   drunkenness 

*  and  whoredom  not   to  be  fallen   from  grace,  and  urged 

*  that  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  i,  32.  that  those  that  do  such- 
things  are  worthy  of  death ;  that  is,  said  he,  in  a  state 
of  everlasting  death,  and  therefore  fallen  from  grace  ;  so 
1  Cor.  vi  9,  10.  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God; 
that  is,  are  not  sons,  for  if  sons,  then  heirs,  Rom.  viiL 
17. 

'  But  Dr   Preston   answered,  that   these  sins  made  in- 

*  deed  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  interest  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  he  might  make  the  seisure   if  he  pleased,  but 

'  did  not  unto  those  which  were  his  children,  and  in  co- 
venant with  him  ;  as  two  tenants,  by  not  paying  of 
«  their  rent,  or   keeping   covenants,  forfeited  their  leases, 

*  yet  the  lord  might  seize  the  one,  and  not  the  other,  as 
he  pleased.     But  the  bishop  and  the  dean  both  cried  out, 

*  this  was  the  way  to  all  licentiousness  and  looseness.  To 
which  the  doctor  answered,  that  the  seed  of  God,  as 
the  apostle  calls  it,  1  John  iii.  9.  remained  in  the  sin- 
ning saint,  or  son,  and  would  repair  him  •,    as  in  water, 

1  there  remains  a  principle  of   cold,  even  when  it  boileth 

*  over,  that  will  undoubtedly  reduce  it,  when  the  heat 
«  and  (ire  is  removed,   as  in  Peter,   David,  Samson,   and 

*  others,  was  apparent  ;  so  that  they  could  not  run  out 
'  into  all  licentiousness,  for  the  Spirit  lusted  against  the 
'  flesh,  that  they  cannot  do  the  things  they  would,  Gal. 
«  v.  17.  and  though  he  did  not  disinherit  them,  and  blot 
4  their   names  out  of  the  book  of  life,  Phil.  iv.  ?>.  yet  he 

*  might,   and    would  withdraw    his   favour,    imbitter  all 

*  their  comforts,  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  raise  trouble  to  them 
'  from  their  dearest  interests,  c2  Sam.  xii.  11.  fill  them 
«  with  anguish,  Psalm  xxxviii.  3,  4.  which  in  reason  will 

keep  them  from  running  out,  seeing  the  evil  is  com- 
mensurable unto  that  good  of  pleasure  or  profit  their  sin 

«  afforded  ;  and  if  need"  be,  he  can  add  unto  it  eternal 
apprehensions,  and  make  them  feel  the  fierceness  of  his 

1  anger,  Psalm  lxxxviii.  6,  7.  without  any  hope  of  being 

<  eased  •,  and  a  fter  this  can  restrain  and  withhold  them,  as 

<  he  did  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  6.  For  if  one  cease  to  be  a 
6  son,  because  he  commits  a  sin  that  doth  deserve   eternal 

*  death,  then  every  sin  a  child  of  God  commits,  rends  his 
'  relation  or  son-ship  off;  for  every  sin  deserves  eternal 
'■  death,  Ron),  vi.  23,  and  because  in  many  things  we  of- 

<  fend 
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G  fend  all,  James  iii.  2.  we  should  be  always  out  of  son- 
ship,  and   have  neither   certainty   nor   comfort   in   our 
estate,  unless  he  could  give  some  ground  out  of  the  scrip- 
ture, to  assure  what  sins  put  us  out,  and  what  did  not. 
*  When  the  time  came  for  the  second  conference,  the 
doctor  readily  appeared,   and  the  tirst  thing  he  charged 
Mr  Mounrague  withal,  was  about  his  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tions, which  he  affirmed  he  had  delivered  as  grossly  and 
erroneously  as  any  papist,  Gag.  p.  28,    39,  40.      For  he 
justified  that  place  in  Basil,  where   he   says,   The  doc- 
trine retained  in  the  church,  was  delivered,  partly  by 
written    instructions,    partly    by    unwritten    traditions, 
having  both  a  like  force  unto  piety  ;   which  was  so  un- 
like to  Basil,  and  the  opinions  of  those  times,  that  it 
was  generally  believed  to   be   put   in   by  the  Papists  of 
later  times.     Mr  Mountague  confessed,  it  was  suspected 
by  some  of  the  preciser  cut.;   but  Dr  Preston  told  him, 
bishop  Bilson   was  none  of   them,  yet  he  did   judge  it 
suppositious  ;  and  it  must  be  so,  or  Basil,  acknowledged 
to  be  erroneous.     For  he  instanceth  in  praying  towards 
the  east,  and  use  of  chrism,  or  oil  in  baptism  ;   both 
which  being  rejected  by  the  church  of  England,  argues 
they  held  that  place  of  Basil  not  canonical, 
€  Mr  Mountague  answered,  that  doyfix  there  used  by  St 
Basil,  might  signify  a  thing  that  seemed  so,  and  so  the 
sens,  might  be,  that  some  things  that  seemed  true,  of 
less  esteem  and  consequence,  might  be  delivered  by  tra- 
dition, as  long  as  matters   more   substantial   were  t:.ken 
from  the  scriptures.     But  Dr  Preston  shewed  that  fyyp* 
signified  oftentimes  doctrine,  and  was  used  hereby  Basil 
for  those  heads  of  doctrine  that   were  more  principal, 
and  less  exposed,  comparing  them  unto  those  places  in 
the  temple,  whereunto  the  people  had  not  access. 
'  Mr  Mountague  answered  farther,  that  his  assertion 
was  hypothetical,  that  if  a  doctrine  came  from  the  same 
author,  it  was  no  great  matter,  whether  it  were  by  writ- 
ing or  word  of  mouth,  for  either  had  the  same  authority. 
But  Dr  Preston  told  him,  Basil  was  positive,  and  spake 
directly,  and  him  he  justified,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
hypothetical,  as  he  pretended. 

4  It  is  a  great  step  unto  victory  somtimes  to  divide.  Paul 
sets  the  Pharisees  against  the  Sadducees,  Acts  xxiii.  6,  7, 
8.  that  he  might  save  himself.  The  Jesuits  are  so  good 
at  it,  that  though  they  have  but  one  to  be  their  adver- 
sary, they  will  endeavour  to  divide  him  from  himself,  bv 
moving  passion,  or  compassion,  or  some  affection  of  hi^ 

1  owa 
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*  own  against  him.  Dr  White  had  openly  in  the  com- 
4  mencement  house,  maintained  that  election  is  not  ex 
1  pravisis  oprribus,  and   therefore   Dr  Preston  resolved  to 

*  pinch  Mr  Mountague  in  that  particular,  that  he  might 

*  bereave  him  of  his  animating  champion,  Dr  White. 

<  There  were   four  several  places   that  Dr  Preston  had 

*  observed  to  make  good  this   charge,  the   first  which  he 

*  produced,  was  Gag.  p.  179.  Some  Protestants  hold, 
'  that  Peter  was  saved,  because  God  would  have  it  so, 
'  without  respect  unto  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and  Judas 

*  damned,  because  God  would  have  it  so,  without  respect 
'  unto  his  sin.  And  added,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
*-  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
'  church  of  England  hath  not  taught  it,  doth  not  believe 
«  it,  hath  opposed  it. 

*  Now  Dr  White  was  very  fierce  and  eager  to  engage, 
«  told  him  it  was  no  doctrine  of   the  church  of  England, 

*  but  a  private  fancy  of  some,  that  Judas  was  condemned 

<  without  respect  unto  his  sin  ;  For  the  wages  of  sin  is 
«  death)  Rom.  vi.  23.  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die>  Ezek. 
«  xviii.  4.  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  he  did  not  charge 
«  that  upon  Mr  Mountague,  but  the  former  part  of  ttye 

<  assertion,  that  Peter  was  not  saved,  without  respect  unto 

*  his  believing  and  obedience,  and  so  election  should  not 
c  be  absolute,  but  grounded  upon  faith  and  works,  foreseen. 

*  Then  saith  Dr  White,,  I  have  nothing  against  that,  but 
i  leave  Mr  Mountague  to  answer  for  himself. 

*  Dr  Pn  ston  was  glad  that  he  was  eased  of  Dr  White, 
«  and  \f  t  resolved  to  make  advantage  of  it,  and  therefore 
«  told  Dr  White*  ii    he  thought   election   was   not  ex  fide 

*  pravisdi  he  desired  to  know  whether  saving  grace  were 
«  an   effect,  and  fruit  of  election,  or  no  ?   Dr  White  ac- 

*  knowledged    readily    it    was  ;    then    said    Dr   Preston, 

*  whosoever  hath  saving  grace  is  elected.    Now  you  know 

*  that  an  elect  person  can  never   finally  miscarry,   or  fall 

*  away  •,  therefore  whoever  hath  true  grace,  can  never  fall 

*  away.     The  old  man  saw   the  snare,   and   would  have 

*  avoided  it,  by  denying  the  consequence.    But  the  doctor 

*  urged,  that  wheresoever  the  effect  is,  there  must  be  the 

*  cause,  but  saving  grace  is  an   effect   of  election.     This 

*  Dr   White   would  have  denied,   but  the  hearers  mur- 

<  mured  that  the  effect  could  not  be  without  the  cause,  as 
c  the  day  is  not  without  the  presence  of  the   sun.     Then 

*  Dr  White  answered,  that  saving  grace  was  an  effect  in- 
«  deed,    but  a  common   effect.     But  Dr  Preston  urged, 

*  that  it  was  not  more  common  than  election  j  for  all  the 

<  elegit 
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::  elect  had  saving  graee,  and  none  but  they  ;    and  there- 
■<  fore  they  could  never  fall  away.     But   this  (said  he)  :s 
fc  by  the  way,  I  will  now  apply   myself  to  Mr  Mounta- 
gue. 

«  But  when  Mr  Mountague  perceived  that  his  great  Go- 
s  liah,  Dr  White,  forsook  him,  he  was   greatly  troubled, 

*  and  cavilled  at  the  words  a  while,  but  the  book  adjudg- 

*  ing  it  for  Dr  Preston,   he   said  the  church   of  England 

<  had  not  declared  any  thing   against   it.     i)r  Preston  al- 
'  ledged  the  seventeenth  article,  but  told  master  Mounta- 

<  gue,  that  he  had  affirmed  the  church  of  England  did  op- 

*  pose  it,  and  he  desired  to  know  where  ? 

«  But  after  one  of  the  lords  had  whispered  with  Mr 
1  Mountague,  he  confessed,  that  for  Arminius,  he  had  nev- 
s  er  read  him,  and  that  he  had  written  some  things  negli- 
g  gently  in  that  book,  which  he  never  thought  should 
1  thus  be  scanned  among  friends,  and  therefore  promised 
!  to  write  another  book  in  butter  and  honey,  and  therein 
;  more  exactly  to  acquit  himself. 

1  Some  of  the  good  lords  proposed  that,  instead  of  thi$ 
:  book  which  Mr  Mountague  had  premised  to  write,  the 
:  synod  of  Dort  might  be  received  and  established  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  seeing  there  was  no- 
thing there  determined  but  what  our  delegates  approved. 
But  Dr  White  opposed  this  mainly  ;  for  (said  he)  the 
church  of  England  in  her  catechism  teacheth  to  believe  in 
God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind,  which 
that  synod  did  deny. 

*  Dr  Preston  answered,  that,  by  redemption,  there  was 
only  meant  the  freeing  of  mankind  from  that  inevitable 
ruin  the  sin  of  Adam  had  involved  them  in,  and  making 
of  them  saveable  upon  conditions  of  another  covenant, 
John  iii.  16,  17.  so  as  now  salvation  was  not  impossible, 
as  it  was  before  the  death  of  Christ,  but  might  be  of- 
fered unto  any  man,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  com- 
mission, Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Which  could  not  be  unto 
the  devils,  for  they  were  left  in  that  forlorn  condition, 
whereunto  their  sin  and  disobedience  put  them,  Heb.  ii. 
16.  2  Peter  ii.  4-.  that  the  jailor  was  a  boisterous  bloody 
fellow,  Acts  xvi.  24,  27.  yet  Paul  makes  no  doubt  to 
.tell  him,  ver.  31.  That  if  he  believed  on  tfk  Lord  Jesus,  lie 
should  be  saved  ivith  his  house. 

«  But  Dr  White  in  no  sort  received  this  but  affirmed 
earnestly,  that  Christ  died  for  all  alike  in  God's  inten- 
tion and  decree  ;  for  Cain  as  well  as  Abel,  for  Saul  as 
much  as  David,  for  Judas  as  much  as  Petefj  for  the  re- 

<  prob-te 
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4  probate  and  damned  in  hell,  as  well  as  for  the  elect  and 
tven. 
4  But  Dr  Preston   answered,   that   there  was  a   special 

<  salvation  afforded  to  believers,  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  that 
•'  C   fist  was  indeed  a.ransom  for  all,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  but  the 

<  saviour  oi. ly  of  nis  body,  Eph.  v.  23.  that  he  redeemed 
4  a1!,  but  called,  and  justified,  and  glorified  whom  he 
4  knew  before,  and  had  pedestinated  to  be  conformed  to 
4  the  image  of  his  Son,  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  that  to  whom 

*  in  this  sense  Christ  was  given,  to  them  were  given  also 

*  all  things  appertaining  unto  life  and  godliness,  2  Peter 
4  i.  3.  as  faith,  2  Peter  i.  1.  Phil.  i.  29.  Eph.  ii.  8.  re- 
4  pentance,  Acts  xi.  18.  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  anew  heart,  Ezek. 
1  xxxvi.  26.  his  Spirit,  Gal.  iv.   5,  6.  So  that  nothing  can 

*  be  charged  on  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  hath  undertaken, 
4  and  is  engaged  to  discharge  them,  Rom.  viii.  SI,  32,  33, 
4  34.  So  that  they  can  never  perish,  nor  be  taken  out  of 
?  Christ's  hand,  John  x.  28,  29,  30.  but  as  they  are  begot- 

*  ten  again   unto  a  lively  hope,  1   Peter   i.  3.  so  they  are 

*  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation, 

*  ver.  5.  whereas  Judas  was  lost,  John^xvii.  12.  and  is 
6  gone  to  his  own  place,  Acts  i.  25.  and  there  are  many 
4  nations  and  people  of  the  world,  that  have  no  outward 
4  offer  made  unto  them   in   the   gospel,  Psalm  cxlvii.    19, 

*  20.  Acts  xvi.  6,  7:  and  those  that  have  it,  have  not  iiearts 
s  given  them  to  understand  it  and   believe  it,  Deut.  xxix. 

*  2,  3,  4.  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10.  Matt.  xiii.  13,  14,  15,  and 
4  therefore  they  are  lost,  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  and  are  damned, 
4   2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11,  12.      For  he  shewed,  that  in  Adam 

*  all  men  were  lost,  Rom.  v.  12.  and  none  recovered  but 
4  by  Christ  ;   therefore  such  as  had  not  Christ's  interces- 

*  sson  could  not  rceover  ;  but  Christ  prayed  not  for  some, 
4  John  xvii.  9.  and  therefore  such  could  not  be  saved,  Heb. 

*  vit.  25 

4  Df  White  acknowledged  there  was  a  difference  ;  for 
4  though  all  had  so  much  as  by  good  improvement  might 
4  serve  their  turn,  yet  the  elect  had  more,  for  God  abounded 

4  towards  them,  Eph.  i.  8,  9.  Rom.  v.  15,  17,20.     As  all 

5  the  troop  have  horses,  but  the  omeers  have  better. 
4  Both  travellers  have  staves  to  leap  over  the  ditch,  but 
4  the  one  b  better  and  stronger  than  the  other.  The  worst 
4  had  giace  enough  to  keep  corruption,  and  the  renitency 
i  oi  their  natures  down  ;  but  the  elect,  such  as  would 
4  do  it  easily  ;  for  Christ  had  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
'  Htb.  ii.  9.  and  died  for  those  which  yet  might  perish, 
\  I    Con  viii.    11.  and  bought  those  that  yet  brought 

4  upon. 
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«  upon  themselves  swift  damnation,  2  Peter  ii.  1.  because 
■  they  did  not  husband  and  improve  the  favour  offered  to 
«  them. 

i  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  Christ  was  in  himself  suf- 
«  ficient  to  save  all,  and  might  be  said  to  be  provided  for 
«  that  end  and  use,  as  a  medicine  is  to  cure  infected  per- 

*  sons,  though  it  cure  none  actually,  but  those  that  drink 
4  it,  as  Prosper.  Habit  in  se  quod  omnibus  prosit ,  sed  si  non 
4  bibitur  non  medetur.  As  1  John  v.  11,  12.  but  many  did 
«  not  thus  apply  Christ,  because  they  had  him  not  so  of- 
«  fered  and  exhibited  as  others  had,  Matt.  xi.  21.  Luke 
«  x.  13.  for  God  gave  some  faith  and  repentance  as  we 
«  have  shewed  \  as  the  serpent  Moses  was  commanded  for 
«  to  make,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  cure  those  that  were 

<  bitten,  Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.  yet  cured  none,  but  only  those 
«  that  looked  on  it.  So  as  Moses  lift  up  the  serpent  in  the 
«  wilderness,  shall  the  son  of  man  be  lift  up,  that  whoso- 
'  ever   believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,    but   have  life 

*  everlasting,  John  iii.  14,15. 

•  But  Dr  White  urged  that  place  Isaiah  v.  4.  that  God 

<  had  done  all  he  could,  but  they  neglected  and  rejected 
«  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  Luke  vii.  30. 

«  Dr  Preston   answered,  that   Ged  had   done   all  they 

«  could  challenge  of  him,  for  he  had  given  them  in  Adam 

«  power,  Eccl.  vii,  29.  and  proposed  another  way  of  mercy 

«  in  a  mediator,  and  therefore   he  appeals  to  any  one  that 

<  was  indifferent,  Isaiah  v.  3.  but  this  was  unto  Israel ; 
«  he  dealt  not  so  with  other  nations,  Psalm  cxlix.  20.   Be- 

<  side,  he  had  done  what  he  could,  without  reversing  and 

<  rescinding  his  decree,  John   xii.    3S,   39,   40.  for  other- 

<  wise  he  could  have  given  them  the  same   spirit  of  faith, 

<  2    Cor.   iv.    13.  the  like  gift  that    he  did   unto    others 

*  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  xi.  17.  could  have 
4  wrought  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his 
«  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  13.  could  have  healed  them  as 
4  he  promised,  Isaiah  lvii.  18.  and  as  fie  did  persecuting 
<■  Saul,  1  Tim.  i.  6.  but  God  had  other  ends,  Rom.  ix.  17. 
«  and  attributes,  Rom.  ix.  22.  which  he  was  willing  to 
«  discover,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

e  But  Dr  White  asked,  how  then  he  could  require  faith 
fi  and  repentance,  Mark  i.  15.  Acts  xvii.    30.    which   was 

*  all  one,  as  if  he  should  require  one  to  give  his  judgment 
«  and  opinion  of  a  colour  that  had  his  eyes  shut,  and  then 

<  shut  his  eyes  as  fast  as  he  could. 

«  Dr  Preston  answered,   that   he  might  do   it  to  shew 

*  and  discover  our  impotency,  as   we  bid   our  little  chil- 

«  dre^L 
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<  dren  rise,  that  by  their  own  fault  fell,  that  we  may  let 

*  them  know  their  inability,  and  be  the  more  beholding 
6  unto  us  to  help  them   up,  as   Mark  ix.   23,  24.  and  be- 

*  cause  the  call  and  command  of  Christ  is  the  vehkulum 
«  and  conduit-pipe  of  strength  and  power,  Acts  xiv.  10. 
f  John  v.  8,  9.  as  Lazarus,  John   xi.  43.,  44.     Thus  God 

*  by  bidding  and  commanding  men  to  take  grace,  doth 
1  thereby  fit  them  and  enable  them  to  do  it,  as  that  crip- 

*  pie,  Acts  iii.  6,  7,  8.  was  by  the  command  enabled  •,  so 
«  Saul,  Acts  xxii.  13.  being  commanded  to  receive  his 
«  sight,  was  enabled  the  same  moment  to  look  upon  him ; 

*  and  so  ver.  16.  being  commanded  to  wash  away  his  sins, 
*■  had  the  blood  of  Christ  provided  ready  for  to  do  it.  So 
f  these  commands  are  not  like  those  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
<  James  ii.  16.  for  here   is   something  given  ;   when  God 

*  bids,  he  doth  not,  verba  dare,  sed  rem. 

i  But  it  was  further  urged  by  the  doctor,  that  God  had 
'  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  wicked  men,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1. 

*  but  that  he  would  rather   they  should  repent   and  leave 

*  their  sins,  Eztk.  xviii.  23.  and  ver    32.  if  therefore  God 

*  were  not  ready  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  give  them 
*■  grace,  he  could  not  be  excused  from  dissembling  and 

*  double-dealing. 

<  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  superiors  may  corn- 
'  mand  unable  persons  for  many  reasons,  but  cannotgbe 
*■  said  for  to  dissemble,  unless  they4refuse  to  give  when  the 

*  required  condition  is  performed.  As  if  1  bid  one  come 
'  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  him  six- pence,  if  I  refuse  when 
1  he  is  come,  I  did  dissemble  ;    but  if  he  comes  not,  he 

*  cannot   charge  me  j   for  their  not  coming  may  be   for 

<  want  of  will,  John  v.  40.  as  v/ell  as  for  want  of  power, 
6  John  vi.  44.  Now  if  I  know  a  cripple  will  not  come, 
'  though  he  could,  I  may  punish  him  for  it.  It  is  true, 
«   God  delights  in  nothing  but  himself,  his  joy  and  com- 

*  fort  is  terminated  only  in  himself,  not  in   the  creature, 

*  but  as  some  way  served  and  represented  by  it ;  for  God 

*  made  all  things  for  himself,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  yea,  for  his 

*  pleasure,  Rev.  iv.  11.  that  is,  the  exercise  and  illustra- 
6  tion  of  some  one  of  his  attributes  ;  as  bis  power,  Exod. 
«  ix.  16.  Rom.  ix.  16.  his  wrath,  Rom.  ix.  22.  Never 
■  did  man  glory  of  his  strength,  more  than  God  doth  of 
'  his  sovereignty  and  omnipotency,  Job   xl.    9,    10,    11, 

<  12,  13.     Now  if  it  fall  out,  that,  in  the  illustration  and 

*  exercise  of  these  his  glorious  attributes  and  excellencies, 

*  some  creatures  smart,  yet  he  delights  not  in  their  smart 
'  3Jid  Bufferings,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  his  own  om- 

«  nipotency,. 
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nipotency.  Ahasuerus  makes  a  feast  to  all  the  states 
and  orders  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  his  excel- 
lent majesty,  Esther  i.  3,  4.  This  was  not  done  without 
the  smart  and  suffering  of  many  of  the  creatures,  yet  he 
delights  not  in  their  sufferings,  but  in  his  own  magnifi- 
cence and  bounty.  When  Christ  was  at  the  feast,  John 
ii.  1,  2.  he  doth  not  condole  the  death  of  all  those  inno- 
cents that  went  to  make  it  up  ;  Qui  fruitur  2*x?ia,  ferus 
est :  But  rejoiced  in  the  good  cheer  and  good  will  of  the 
friend  that  bade  him. 

<  There  were  few  present  of  doctor  Preston's  friends, 
and  accordingly  this  conference  was  represented  and  re- 
ported with  all  the  disadvantage  that  could  be  to  him  ; 
insomuch  that  many  parliament  men,  that  were  his 
friends,  were  much  offended  at  it ;  which  occasioned 
him.  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Cambridge,  to  write  the  seve- 
ral passages,  and  send  them  to  those  friends  that  were 
unsatisfied. 

«  When  a  man  is  forced  to  be  where  he  would  not,  as 
St  Peter  was  foretold  he  should  be,  John  xxi.  18.  yet 
he  may  in  despite  of  them  retire  into  himself.  St  Paul 
made  it  his  business  to  have  his  conscience  always  void 
of  offence,  Acts  xxiv.  16.  and  so  did  Dr  Preston  ;  for 
though  his  actings,  being  many  of  them  above  the  com- 
mon size,  were  not  always  understood,  and  very  often 
misinterpreted,  yet  he  was  innocent  and  upright  always 
in  them.  An  undeniable  argument  whereof  was,  that 
he  never  sued  for  the  least  preferment,  as  we  have  said, 
but  studied,  and  often  consulted  ho\tf,  without  break- 
ing, he  might  avoid  them.  And  though  he  lived  like, 
himself,  and  gave  relief  to  others,  yet  it  was  ever  of  his 
own,  as  very  many  yet  alive  can  witness.  And  indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  very  much  communion  and  sweet  so- 
ciety with  God ;  prayed  much  in  private,  and  by  him- 
self ;  besides  as  tutor  with  his  pupils,  and  after,  as  mas- 
ter in  his  family.  Whatever  weakness  he  was  in,  or 
business  did  occur,  he  kept  many  private  days  of  fasting 
by  himself,  especially  before  the  sacraments  and  sabbath- 
days  ;  and  accordingly  enjoyed  a  constant  clearness  and 
assurance  of  his  justification,  and  interest  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  *  even  then,  when  frailties  and  infirmities  did 
most  of  all  afflict  and  wound  him.  He  never  (that  I 
know)  was  troubled  or  perplexed  about  adoption, 
though  very  often  about  the  imperfection  of  his  graces, 
and  the  unconstancy  of  sanctification ;  so  as  he  studied 
most  exactly  that  "  Treatise  of  the  Saints  Infirmities,"  and 

*  there 
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«  there  is  nothing  in  all  his  works  that  may  more  properly 
«  be  called  his.'     Thus  far  Mr  Clarke. 

Dr  Preston's  preaching  and  labours  were  exceeding 
great,  yet  be  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  him- 
self ;  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  our  life,  like  iron,  would 
consume  with  rust,  as  much  without  as  by  employment ; 
that  every  one  coulu  not  be  said  to  have  lived  long  that 
w.  e  Id,  tor  that  seven  years  in  the  life  of  some  men  were 
as  much  as  seventy  in  others ;  and  therefore  the  question 
is  not  so  much,  u  How  long  I  have  lived,  as  hoiv  1  have 
"  lived  ?"  GOD  aiiows  a  proper  time  for  his  servants  to 
do  iheir  work  in.  Moses  lived  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7.  D.'vid  died  in  a  good  old  age  and 
full  of  days,  1  Chron.  xxix.  28.  and  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  is  culi<  a  Paul  the  aged,  Phil.  xi.  9.  But  it  was 
no  oiscou^igtment  o  good  Josiah,  that  he  died  young,  nor 
to  D.-  Preston  that  he  oied  about  his  age.  Our  B^ush 
Josiah,  K.  Euward,  scarce  out-lived  his  minority  ;  yet  he 
out-scripped  most  of  his  longest  lived  predecessors  in  doing 
good,  bo  the  Lord,  who  hath  appointed  the  time  for  all 
men  upon  earth,  Job  vii.  1.  allotted  the  doctor  but  a  short 
time  •,  bat  enabled  him  to  do  a  great  o<.al  of  wovk  in  it, 
and,  in  point  ol  service  to  his  day  and  generation,  to  die 
an  eld  man  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

In  his  last  sickness,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  or 
rather  (ao  he  would  often  say)  with  care  and  trouble  tor 
the  church's  safety  and  welfare  ;  he  was  obliged  to  abate  a 
lit!  of  his  great  labour.  His  old  complaint  returned,  the 
want  of  rest  ;  and  tobacco  now  failed  to  help  him,  as  be- 
fore •,  he  therefore  sent  for  Dr  Despotine  of  Bury,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  opening  of  a  vein  \  but  the  doctor 
told  him,  that  though  it  might  allay  his  heats  and  procure 
sleep ;  yet,  if  it  were  within  the  verge  of  a  consumption, 
it  would  prove  fatal  :  However,  through  the  desire  of" 
present  ease,  he  was  let  blood,  but  never  lived  to  repair 
that  loss. 

His  disorders  increasing  upon  him,  he  went  to  London, 
to  consult  the  most  eminent  physicians  there,  who  order- 
ed him  to  Newington,  and  then  to  Herttordshire,  as  be- 
ing a  thinner  air  ♦,  for  they  all  agreed  that  the  malady  was 
in  his  lungs  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Preston,  within 
four  miles  of  Heyford,  with  a  desire  to  give  up  his  breath, 
where  he  first  drew  it.  From  hence  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ox- 
ford  ;  and  Dr  Ash  worth  whom  he  had  formerly  consult- 
ed, returned  with  him  to  Preston  ;  and,  supposing  his  dis- 
order to  be  the  scurvy,  gave  him  great  plenty  of  antiscor- 
butic. 
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butic  medicines,  which  did  him  no  good,  but  reduced 
him  to  a  very  weak  and  low  s>tate.  Dr  Ashworth,  finding 
he  had  mistaken  his  case,  returned  to  Oxford  ;  and  Dr 
Preston,  laying  aside  all  physical  helps,  gave  himself  up 
to  oOD  in  a  patient  waiting  tor  his  dissolution,  when  he: 
should  he  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

He  had  a  servant,  who  had  long  been  to  him  more  than 
a  servant,  and  whom  he  had  often  used  as  a  friend  ;  to  him 
he  unbosomed  himself,  not  only  respecting  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  all  things  here  below,  but  his  expectation  of 
a  speedy  change  ;  "  Not  (said  he)  ot  my  company  ;  for  I 
w  shall  still  converse  with  GOD  and  saints  ;  but  of  my 
M  place  and  way  of  doing  it."  He  revised  his  will,  and 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  then  prayed  for  a  pro- 
per supplyTor  the  places  iie  possessed  ;  for  the  college,  that 
it  might  continue  a  flourishing  nursery  of  religion  and 
learning  ;  for  Lincoln's-inn,  that  GOD  would  from  time 
to  time  furnish  it  with  able  preachers ;  and  that  he  would 
also  provide  for  his  lecture  at  Cambridge,  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  trouble  to  obtain. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  asking  what  day  it  was, 
and  being  told  it  was  the  Lord's  day  ;  i(  A  fit  day  (said 
44  he)  to  be  sacrificed  on  !  I  have  accompanied  saints  on 
«  earth;  and  now  I  shall  accompany  angels  in  heaven: 
"  My  dissolution  is  at  hand  ;  let  me  go  to  my  home,  and 
•*  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  Dought  me  with  his  precious 
"  blood."  Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  cold  and  clammy 
sweat,  which,  he  told  them,  was  the  messenger  of  death. 
Not  long  after,  he  said,  "  I  feel  death  coming  to  my 
"  heart;  my  pain  shall  now  be  quickly  turned  into  joy." 
Just  before  he  died,  a  minister  prayed  \vith  him  :  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  he  looked  on  those  who  assisted  ; 
and  then  turned  away  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Fausley- 
ehurch,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ;  and  Mr  Dod,  the 
minister  of  that  place,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  :  On 
which  occasion  a  very  great  number  of  people  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  This  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  year  1628. 

Besides  the  Writings  above  hinted  at,  we  have  seen  i\ 
posthumous  work  of  Dr  Preston's,  entitled  "  Life  eternal, 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
Attributes  :  Delivered  in  xviii  Sermons.  Printed  at 
London,  in  4to.  1631.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  Dedication 
to  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Sele,  from  Dr  Thomas  Godwin 
and  Mr  Thomas  Ball,  the  latter  of  whom  either  wrote,  or 

-ishcd 
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furnished  materials  for  Clarke  to  write,  the  account  of  his 
life. — This  is  a  very  excellent  Publication,  and  was  of- 
fered to  the  world  with  infinitely  more  decency,  than  a 
late  posthumous  collection  of  Common  Places,  &c.  compiled 
by  a  deceased  writer,  who  was  eminent  in  the  religious 
world.  Dr  Preston's  executor,  most  likely,  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  any  other  gain  of  his  memory,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  souls  and  GOD's  glory :  And  the 
Doctor  himself,  it  is  probable,  had  too  much  regard  both 
for  his  own  credit  and  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  to  leave 
manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  meanness  and  ignorance,  which 
could  only  value  them,  or  any  thing  else,  by  what  they 
might  produce  ia  the  market." 
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TOBIE  MATTHEW,   D.  D. 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    YORK. 

HIS  truly  good  man,  an  honour  to  his  age,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Williams's  of 
Flint,  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales,  being  the  four- 
teenth in  a  lineal  descent  from  Roger  Williams,  Esq.  of 
which  family  John  Williams,  Esq.  receiver  of  Flintshire 
10  E.  IV.  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Matthew,  Esq.  his  son  George  assumed  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew, and  by the  daughter  of  Sir  John    Ardin,  Knt. 

had  issue  Richard  Matthew,  of  Flint,  the  father  of  John 
Matthew  of  Bristol,  merchant,  where  this  his  son  Tobie 
was  born,  in  the  year  1.54-6,  upon  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  is  in  Somersetshire. 

In  his  childhood,  an  extraordinary  circumstance  befel 
him.  By  a  fall,  he  broke  his  foot,  ancle,  and  small  of 
his  leg,  almost  to  pieces  ;  yet  he  obtained  a  speedy  and  ef^ 
fectual  cure.  From  the  school  at  wells,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  University-college  and 
Christ-church,  do  both  challenge  him ;  it  was  as  member 
of  the  latter  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Febru- 
ary 1  1,  1563  •,  and  three  years  after,  (the  twenty-fifth  of 
June)  that  of  master,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  at 
which  time  he  was  much  respected  for  his  great  learning, 

eloquence, 
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fioquence,  sweet  conversation,  friendly  disposition,  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  wit. 

The  third  year  after  this,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
the  public  orator  of  the  university,  which  office  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  applause  to  himself,  and  honour  to  the 
public,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three.  He  took  his  de- 
grees so  ripe  in  learning,  and  young  in  years,  as  was  halt 
a  miracle,  saith  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  is  seldom  too 
liberal  in  his  commendation  of  bishops.  He  was  a  most 
celebrated  preacher,  even  when  Oxford  seems  to  have 
been  well  stocked  with  such.  Afterwards  preferments 
came  thick  upon  him.  In  1570,  he  was  made  canon 
of  Christ-church,  and  archdeacon  of  Bith.  In  1572, 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  president  of  St  John's-college  ; 
when  being  famous  for  his  admirable  preaching  he  was 
made  the  queen's  chaplain,  and  dean  of  Christ's-church  in 
1576.  Two  years  after,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  afterwards  chantor  in  the  church  of  Salisbury  ; 
the  one  a  place  of  the  greatest  honour  the  university  could 
give  ;  the  other  a  preferment  of  considerable  profit. 

In  August,  1583,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham.  It 
may  be  wondered,  why  he  should  leave  the  university, 
where  he  had  so  many  ingenious  frends  and  great  admi- 
rers i  relinquish  preferments  that  seem  as  considerable  as 
this  single  deanery,  if  not  more  so  \  and  go  northward 
farther  from  court,  the  fountain  of  preferment.  «  But 
«  to  me  (says  Mr  Thoresby)  it  seems  evident,  there  wag 
<  some  Christian  act  of  self-denial  in  the  case  j'  and  his 
diligence  in  preaching  afterwards  in  places  that,  for  the 
most  part,  wanted  instruction  (whereas  Oxford  had  now 
some  excellent  preachers,  as  Dr  Rainolds,  and  others) 
and  his  apostolic  travelling  from  town  to  town  to  preach 
the  gospel,  shews  that  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  GOD  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  going  to  that  northern  region. 
He  kept  a  diary  or  journal  of  the  several  times  and  places, 
when,  and  where  he  preached  ;  to  set  down  which,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  Villare  of  the  County-Palatine ;  scarce 
any  town  but  had  him  in  their  pulpit,  and  some  places 
very  often.  He  frequently  mentions  the  text,  and  some- 
times the  occasion,  as  before  the  lord-president,  at  the 
court,  at  the  assizes,  &c.  His  first  sermon  was  before 
the  council,  from  these  words,  SeekyejirsL  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  a  subject  that  befits  all  to  begin  with. 

He  held  his  deanery  eleven  years  and  a  half,  and  ac- 
counts for  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  sermons  preached 
in  that  time,  in   some   years  sixty,   in  others   seventy  or 

eighty  ; 
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eighty  ;  we  sometimes  find  him  preaching  twice  a  day., 
especially  when  he  found  no  preaching  minister  there  *7 
but  rarely  omitted  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  except 
when  sickness,  or  some  inevitable  cause  hindered.  Thus 
when  any  of  the  prebendaries  took  their  courses  in  the 
cathedral,  he  rode  abroad  to  carry  the  message  of  his 
great  Master  to  the  country  towns  and  villages.  At 
Christmas  he  usually  preached  on  the  Nativity,  St  Stephen, 
St  John,  Innocents,  &c.  He  would  often  reflect  upon  his 
performances,  and  observe  with  what  fervour  and  spirit  he 
had  discharged  his  duty,  sometimes  giving  GOD  thanks, 
at  other  times  blaming  himself*,  his  words  were,  iifrig\dei 
"  ekeu  !"  or ,  "  Deo  gratias" 

He  v/as  elected  bishop  of  Durham,  March  i9th,  1.595, 
and  not  1594-,  as  Godwin  mistakes  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bi- 
shops ;  tor  himself  notes,  that  he  preached  before  O  Eli- 
zabeth the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  1595,  and  adds,  u  the 
<•  Saturday  before  this,  I  was  elected  bishop,  when  I  was 
»  forty  years  of  age."  He  preached  at  court  again,  May 
1 1  th,  which  was  the  first  sermon  after  he  was  made  bi- 
shop. As  soon  as  the  consecration  was  over,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  cathedral,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  perfumed 
almost  every  considerable  town  in  his  way,  with  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  gospel-,  as,  May  14?th  at  Northampton,  the 
fifteenth  at  Leicester,  the  Sunday  after  at  Doncaster,  the 
nineteenth  at  Holden,  the  twenty-first  at  Allerton,  and  the 
Sundav  following  at  his  own  cathedral  at  Durham  ;  where 
he  continued  so  faithful  and  assiduous  a  Preacher,  that 
the  most  severe  animadverters  upon  bishops,  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  him  ;  not  so  much  as  his  name  occurs 
in  Prynne  against  Prelates.  'Tis  easy  to  trace  his  journies, 
by  the  churches  he  preached  at,  and  that  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only,  but  in  his  journey  or  embassy  to  Scotland, 
in  1596,  when  he  preached  every  Lord's  day  in  Berwick, 
except  one  in  Holy-Island. 

He  seldom  omitted  preaching  once  a- week,  when  at 
London,  in  times  of  parliament ;  one  short  session  from 
October  Ib'h,  to  December  19th,  we  find  him  nine  times 
at  (what  he  called)  his  beloved  work*  ;  this  was  hi 
the  year  1601,  He  had  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  one 
turn  at  the  court.  He  mentions  in  his  diary,  a  long  dis- 
course her  majesty,  Q.  Elizabeth,  had  with   him,   which, 

as 

*   He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  Ut£  bifhop  Burnet's  advice  in  contend- 
ing with  oppcfite  parties — Out  preach  ;  out-pray;   out-ll<ve  them.     This   is   a 
ibrt  of  couteft,  which  none  but  good  men  will   engage  in,   and   in  which  . 
ihcy  will  always  rejoice  to  be  overcome. 
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as  it  was  the  last  time  he  saw  her,  he  calls   it   "  his  last 
"  farewell." 

In  April,  1603,  he  preached  before  K.  James  at  Berwick, 
and  again  at  Newcastle  •,  from  whence  he  waited  upon  his 
majesty  to  his  own  seat  at  Durham,  where  he  entertained 
him  ;  after  this  Stow  adds,  «  The  king  took  leave,  gave 
<  him  thanks,  and  highly  commended  him  for  humanity, 
«  learning,  and  gravity;  promising  to  restore  divers  things 
c  taken  from  the  bishopric'  Having  preached  before  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  he  hasted  back  to  meet  the  queen, 
prince,  princess  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  grandmother  to  K.  George  I.)  before  whom  he  preached 
at  York  on  Whitsunday,  at  Worsop  onTrinity-sunday,  on 
Midsummer-day  at  Leicester,  at  Althorpe  (still  attending 
on  the  queen  into  the  South)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  upon  the  second  at  Sherfield,  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  at  Hampstead,  the  fifth  at  Paddington,  the  sixth  at 
Wilsdon,  August  the  5th  at  Hampton-court,  the  seventh  at 
Ware,  in  his  return  home  :  Where  he  found  an  additional 
work  on  the  fast-days,  observed  weekly  for.  the  pestilence 
then  raging  in  England.  He  was  not  content  to  hear  one 
sermon  ;  but  himself  would  preach  a  second,  and  some- 
times, when  two  preceded,  a  third  ;  as  atDarton,  Septem- 
ber 28th,  Mr  Tomlinson,  Mr  Tanstall,  and  I ;"  and  so 
on  October  12,  "  Mr  Cradock,  Dr  Barnes,  and  my- 
«  self." 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count in  a  remarkable  letter  to  archbishop  Hutton  which 
letter  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Strype's  life  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift.  By  the  king's  special  appointment,  he  preached  be- 
fore his  majesty  at  Hampton. court,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, as  also  at  Westminster,  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament ;  and  as  he  concluded  this,  so  he  began  the 
succeeding  year  with  a  sermon  before  the  king,  and  not 
long  after  before  prince  Henry,  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man,  &c.  and  that  day- 
fortnight  before  the  king,  queen,  prince,  the  council, 
bishops,  &c.  in  Whitehall  gallery  ;  because,  the  kind's 
leg  being  hurt,  he  could  not  go  to  the  chapel.  Shortly 
after,  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  preached  at 
Bishop-Aukland  before  prince  Charles,  then  the  king's  se- 
cond son. 

When  his  great  guest  was  gone,  he  visited  his  diocese, 
and  at  Darneton  earnestly  pressed  the  renewal  of  the  Exer- 
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rises  (of  which  we  have  given  a  relation  in  the  life  of 
archbishop  Grindal)  which  he  countenanced  with  his  pre- 
sence and  assistance,  setting  them  up  in  some  places,  and 
restoring  them  in  others.  It  is  surprising,  to  find  what 
an  indifference  to  hear  even  so  able  a  Preacher  sometimes 
prevailed,;  as  at  Acliffe,  where  designing  to  preach,  he 
found  not  three  men,  or  one  woman,  though  it  was  the 
Lard's  day,  and  he  had,  by  his  servant,  given  notice  two 
days  befove  ;  but  when  he  preached  there  the  Sunday  after, 
he  found  a  full  congregation,  for  which  he  praised  GOD. 
He  was  disappointed  thus  at  Acham,  when  he  was  arch- 
bishop, «  where  (saith  he)  to  my  sorrow  I  found  neither 
"  pr»est  nor  people,  although  they  had  warding  over 
"  night."  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  so  particularly 
zealous,  when  he  found  so  much  ignorance  and  remiss- 
ness. 

That  this  proceeded  not  from  a  sudden  pang  of  devo- 
tion dining  the  plague,  but  was  his  mature  judgment,  is 
evident  from  matter  of  fact  j  for  when  he  was  seme  years 
past  his  grand  climacteric,  we  find  him  preaching  at  the 
Exercises  at  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  and  Retford,  besides 
other  occasional  sermons,  eight  in  less  than  five  weeks. 
And  this  was  so  far  from  being  a  disservice  to  the  church 
of  England  (as  some  have  intimated)  that  it  did  really  ad- 
vance it  most  effectually  ;  "  I  appeal  (says  our  Author)  to 
"  the  original  book  of  the  minister's  subscriptions  in  the 
"  register's  office  at  York,  that,  not  to  take  the  advantage 
"  of  thar  noted  time,  when  forty- five  were  ordained  at 
"  one  time,  there  are  communibus  annis  as  many  in  one 
"  year  at  the  latter  end,  as  in  three  at  the  beginning." 
oo  attractive  was  this  grand  exemplar  of  a  preaching  bis- 
hop. 

The  next  time  we  meet  with  bishop  Matthew  at  court, 
is  in  preaching  at  Whitehall,  before  the  king,  and  the 
commissioners  of  England  and  Scotland,  upon  the  designed 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  •,  a  project  K.  James  pursued 
to  the  utmost,  but  che  completion  of  it  was  reserved  to 
the  next  century,  for  the  honour  of  Q.  Anne.  The  Epi- 
phany after,  he  preached  before  the  king  at  the  creation 
of  prince  Charles,  duke  of  York.  The  next  time  he 
preached  before  the  king,  was  upon  a  signal  occasion, 
being  the  Lord's  day  after  the  deliverance  from  the  gun- 
powder treason,  which  was  discovered  on  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore, viz.  November  5th,  1605.  The  year  after,  he  shut 
up  his  diary,  as  bishop  of  iJurham,  with  this  memoran- 
dum) 
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dum,  «  That  in  the  space  of  somewhat  less  than  twelve 
«  years,  I  have  preached  five  hundred  and  fifty- sermons ;" 
often  excusing  himself,  that  he  preached  no  more,  because 
his  house  was  infected,  &c. 

On  Monday,  August  18,  1606,  he  was  translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  September  11.  enthroned  by 
proxy ;  here  he  sat  with  great  honour  and  reputation,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  the  uncommon  happiness, 
though  then  above  sixty  years  of  age,  to  continue  therein 
twenty-one  years  and  a  half;  but  notwithstanding  his 
age,  and  the  care  and  government  of  a  whole  province, 
he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  discharged  from  preach- 
ing, but  was  as  diligent  as  ever ;  whence  that  challenge 
of  Alexander  Cooke,  vicar  of  Leeds  ;  <  That  Tobie  Mat- 
«  thew,  the  archbishop  of  York,  though  almost  eighty 
<  years  of  age,  preacheth  more  sermons  in  a  year,  than  you 
«  [the  popish  party]  can  prove,  has  been  preached  by  all 
«  your  popes,  from  Gregory  the  Great's  days/  Cooke's 
Popish  brags  abated. 

Yet,  for  all  his  pains  in  preaching,  he  neglected  not 
his  proper  episcopal  acts  of  visitation,  confirmation,  or- 
dination, &c.  he  confirmed  sometimes  five  hundred,  some- 
times one  thousand  at  a  time,  yea,  so  many,  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  bed  for  refreshment. 
At  Hartlepool  he  was  forced  to  confirm  in  the  church-yard. 
At  such  times  he  often  preached  to  instruct  them  more 
fully  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  were  now 
more  solemnly  obliged  to  know  and  observe.  He  preach- 
ed also  sometimes  at  marriages,  bapti zings,  funerals,  assi- 
zes, and  other  meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
about  public  affairs,  as  at  Ripon,  August  16,  1607,  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  church. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  those  sermons,  that 
were  so  passionately  desired  by  persons  of  the  greatest  qua- 
lity, so  acceptable  to  the  judicious,  and  so  crowded  after 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  not  have  been  published  ; 
such,  especially  as  were  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
made  such  impressions  upon  himself,  as  to  give  thanks  for 
divine  assistance. 

1  He  died  yearly  in  report,  (says  Fuller)  and  I  doubt 
s  not,  but  that  in  the  apostle's  sense,  he  died  daily  in 
'  his  mortifying  meditations  :'  He  died  at  last,  at  Cawood- 
castle,  March  29,  1628,  and  was  buried  in  our  lady's 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  him  Frances 
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his  wife  *,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  but  only 
two  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  that  survived  him,  namely 
Samuel,  his  mother's  favourite,  who  died  at  Peter-house,  in 
Cambridge  ;  and  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  knt.  «  Who  (says 
1  Fuller)  had  all  his  father's  name,  and  many  of  his  natu- 
«  ral  parts,  but  had  few  of  his  moral  virtues,  and  fewer  of 
1  his  spiritual  graces,  as  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 

*  Protestant  religion.' 

We  will  conclude  his  life,  with  characters  given  him 
by  two  different  authors.  «  He  was  certainly  (says  our 
«  first  author)  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  this  na- 

*  tion,  considered  either  in  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
(  episcopal  chair,  even  Campian  himself,  his  Romish  anta- 

*  gonist,  confessing  that  <  he  rules  in  the  assemblies'  (to 
«  which  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington   adds)  «  who  alone  was 

<  wont  to  preside  there.'  adding,  <   whom  we  love,  for 

*  knowledge  and  virtue.'  The  learned  Camden's  charac- 
ter is  more  comprehensive,  *  a  most  excellent  divine,  in 
«  whom  piety  and  learning,  art  with  nature  strove.'  But 
most  of  all,  that  of  the  excellent  bishop  Fell,  who  says 
of  him,  «  that  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  reading,  insomuch, 

<  that  scarce  any  book,  which  either  the  same  of  its  author, 
«  or  the  worth  of  its  subject  recommended,  had  escaped 
«  him  ;  and  withal,  so  happy  a  memory,  that  few  things  he 
«  read,  but  were  so  in  his  power,  as  to  be  readly  quoted, 

<  when  occasion  required.' 

To  this  we  will  subjoin  Fuller's  Account  of  him  in  his 
Church  History.  <  He  was  one  of  a  proper  person  (such 
«  people,  cateris  paribus,  and  sometimes  ceteris  impart- 
1  bus,  were  preferred  by  the  queen)  and  an  excellent 
«  preacher,  Campian  himself  confessing,  that  he  did  domi- 

na?'i 

*  Frances  Matthew  was  firft  married  to  Matthew  Parker,  fon  to  Mat- 
thew Parker  archl  bury,  afterwards  to  our  archbifhop.  She 
was  a  woman  of  exemplary  wifdom,  gravity,  p:cty,  beauty,  and  indeed,  in 
all  other  virtues,  not.  only  above  her  f'ex,  but  the  times.  One  "exemplary 
act  of  hers,  firft  devifed  upon  this  church,  and  through  it  flowing  upon  the 
country,  deferves  to  live  as  long  as  the  church  itfelf.  The  library  of  our 
archbifhop  deceafed,  confiding  of  three  thoufand  books,  (be  gave  entirely 
to  the  uf'e  of  this  church.  A  rare  example,  that  fo  great  care  to  advance 
learning,  fhould  lodge  in  a  woman's  breaft  !  But  it  was  the  lefs  wonder  in 
her,  becaufe  herfelf  was  relate-!  to  fo  much  learning.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  bifhop  Barlow  ;  fhe  had  four  Afters  married  to  four  bifhops,  one  to 
am  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  another  to  Overton,  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield,  a  third  to  Wfcftphaling,  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and  a 
fourth  to  Day,  that  fucceeding  Wickham  in  Winchefter.  So  tiiat  a  bifhop 
was  her  father,  an  archbifhop  her  father-in-law,  fhe  had  four  bifhops  her 
brethren,  and  an  archbifhop  h  r  hufband. 
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*  fiarl  Concionibus.  He  was  of  a  chearful  spirit,  yet  witfa- 
6  out  any  trespass  on  episcopal  gravity,  ^one  could  con- 
«  demn  him  for  his  pleasant  wit,  though  often   he    would 

<  condemn  himself,  as  so  inhabited  therein,  he  could  as 
«  well  not  be,  as  not  be  merry,  and  not  take  up  an  inno- 
«  cent  jest  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  his  discourse.  One 
«  passage  must  not  be  forgotten.  After  he  had  arrived 
«  at  his  greatness,  he  made  one  journey  into  the  West,  to 

*  visit  his  two  mothers  ;  her  that  bare  him  at  Bristol,  and 

<  her  that  bred  him  in  learning,  the  university  of  Oxford. 
«  Coming  near  to  the  latter,  attended  with  a  train  suitable 
«  to  his  present  condition,  he  was  met  almost  with  an 
«  equal  number,  who  came  out  of  Oxford  to  give  him  en- 

<  tertainment.  Thus  augmented  with  another  troop,  and 
«  remembering  he  had  passed  over  a  small   water  a    poor 

*  scholar,  when  first  coming  to  the  university,  he  kneeled 

<  down  and  took  up  the  expression  of  Jacob,  With  my  staff 

<  came  1  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands.1 

His  Works.  We  know  of  nothing  that  was  published 
during  his  own  life,  but  his  u  Conch  Apologetica  contra 
Campianum,  in  Deuteron.  xxxii.  7.  first  printed  anno  1581, 
and  again  in  1638,  at  Oxford,  8vo."  Dr  Fuller  has  since 
exhibited  a  large  letter,  which  was  elegantly  penned  by 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Convocation,  about  archbishop 
Grindal's  suspension  ;  and  Dr  Parr  another  to  Mr  Usher, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dr  Smith  has  also 
printed  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr  Camden.  These  are  all  that 
are  genuine,  (for  that  in  « the  Cabala'  is  of  George  Abbot 
archbishop  of  Canterbury)  except  one  that  MrStrypehas 
published,  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  concerning  the  me- 
morable Hampton-court  Conference,  from  the  original  in 
his  library.  Dr  Fervour  mentions  his  "  manuscript 
Notes  upon  all  the  ancient  Fathers,"  which  he  had  not 
only  read  with  a  diligent  eye,  but  noted  them  with  a  ju- 
dicious pen,  «  as  mine  own  eyes  (adds  Dr  Fervour)  are 
«  witnesses/  These,  it  is  presumed,  are  safely  lodged  in 
the  archives  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Yoik,  to  which  his 
relict  bequeathed  his  library. 
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HTHOMAS  JAMES,  a  learned  English  critic  and  divine, 
■*■  was  bprn  about  the  year  1571,  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  being  put  to  Winchester  School,  became  a 
scholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  thence,  in  his  course,  a 
fellow  of  New-coliege  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1593. 

He  commenced  master  of  arts  in  1599,  and  the  same 
year,  having  collated  several  manuscripts  of  the  Philobib- 
lion  of  Richard  of  Durham,  he  published  it  in  quarto  at 
Oxford,  with  an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  manuscripts  ;  he 
dedicated  this  piece  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  apparently  in 
i  iew  of  recommending  himself  to  this  librarian's  place 
when  he  should  have  completed  his  design.  In  the  inte- 
rim, Mr  James  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  to  publish 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  each  college  library  in 
both  universities,  and  in  the  compiling  of  it  having  free 
access  to  the  manuscripts  in  each  college  at  Oxford,  he  per- 
used them  carefully,  and,  when  he  found  any  society 
careless  of  them,  he  borrowed  and  took  away  what  he 
pleased j  and  put  them  into  the  public  library.  These 
instances  of  his  taste  and  turn  to  books,  effectually  pro- 
cured him  the  designation  of  the  founder  to  be  the  first 
keeper  of  the  public  library  *,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  university,  in  the  year  1602.  He  filled  this 
post  with  great  applause,  and  commencing  doctor  in  divi- 
nity in  1614,  was  promoted  to  the  subdeanery  of  Wells  by 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  About  the  same  time  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  also  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Mpngeham  in  Kent,  together  with  other  spiritual  prefer- 
ments. These  favours  were  undeniably  strong  evidences 
of  his  distinguished  merit,  being  conferred  upon  him  with- 
out any  application  on  his  part. 

In  the  year  1620,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  same  year  he  resigned  the  library-keeper's  place, 
and  betook  himself  more  intensely  to  his  studies,  and  of 
what  kind  these  were  we  learn  from  himself:  »  I  have 
"  of  late,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  May  2:<,  1624,  to  a 
"  friend)  given  myself  only  to  the  reading  of  manuscripts, 
JJ  and  in  them  I  find  so  many  and  so  pregnant  testimonies, 

"  either 
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"  either  fully  for  our  religion,  or  against  the  papists,  that 
"  it  is  to  be  wondered  at."  And  in  another  letter  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  the  same  year,  he  assures  the  primate  he  had 
restored  three  hundred  citations  and  rescued  them  from 
corruptions,  in  thirty  quires  of  paper*.  He  had  before 
written  to  his  grace  upon  the  same  subject,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  28,  1623.,  where  having  observed  that  in 
Sixtus  senensis,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  and  Antonius  s  Summx, 
there  were  about  rive  hundred  bastard  brevities,  and  about 
a  thousand  places  in  the  true  authors  which  are  corrupted  ; 
that  he  had  diligently  noted,  and  would  shortly  vindicate 
them  out  of  the  manuscripts,  being  yet  only  conjectures 
of  the  learned,  he  proceeds  to  acquaint  his  gr.xe,  that  he 
had  gotten  together  the  flower  of  the  English  divines,  who 
would  voluntarily  join  with  him  in  the  search.  "  Some 
"  fruits  of  their  labours  (continues  he,)  if  your  Joruship 
*;  desires,  I  will  send  up.  And  might  I  be  but  so  happy, 
"  as  ro  have  other  twelve  thus  bestowed  ;  four  in  tran- 
"  scribing  orthodox  writers,  whereof  we  have  plenty,  that 
<c  for  the  substantial  points  have  maintained  our  religion 
u  (forty  or  fifty  pounds  would  serve ; )  four  to  compare 
u  old  points  with  the  new  *,  four  other  to  compare  the 
"  Greek  translations  by  the  papists,  as  Vedelius  hath  done 
"  with  Ignatius,  wherein  he  hath  been  somewhat  helped 
"  by  my  pains  ;  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  pa- 
"  pists  out  of  all  their  starting  holes.  But  alas  !  my 
ft  lord,  I  have  not  encouragement  from  our  bishops. 
«  Preferment  I  seek  none  at  their  hands  ;  only  l'ortv  or 
ft  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  others  is  that  I  seek,  which 
"  being  gained,  the  cause  is  gained,  notwithstanding  their 
"  (the  papists)  brags  in  tfyeir  late  books.'* 

In  the  convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford, 
in  1625,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have 
proper  commissioners  appointed  tc  collate  the  manuscripts 
of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  po- 
pish editions,  in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  these  last. 
And  this  project  not  meeting  with  the  n.  sired  encourage- 
ment f,  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage 

*  These  two  letters  are   in  the   collection   at   the    end    of     Parr's   Life 
©f  archbishop  Usher,  numb    66.  and  7.7. 

f  We   may  form  a  probable  conjecture  of    his  purin,  from   a  paflage 
in   the  jail  cited  letter  to  archbishop   Ufher,  whei  ties  himself 

;hus,  "  Mr  Briggs  will  satisfy  you  in  this  and  sundry  ether  proj«  :ts 
"  of  mine,  if  they  miicawf  net  foi    want  of  mair, 

"  ?erve  a  prince's  purfe.  if  I  was  in  Qermany  the  ftate  would  defray 
•l  all  charges.     Cannot    our    eflates  supply    what  is  wanting  ?  H*  every 

"  churchman 
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vantage  it  would  be  both  the  Protestant  religion  and 
learning,  that  arduous  as  the  task  was,  he  set  about  ex- 
ecuting it  himself,  and' had  made  a  good  progress  in  it,  as 
appears  from  his  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  we  shall  sub- 
join ;  and  no  doubt  would  have  proceeded  much  farther 
towards  completing  his  design,  had  not  he  been  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happening  in  August  1629,  at  his 
house  in  a  suburb  called  Holywell  in  Oxford,  he  was  in- 
terred in  New-college  chapel. 

Mr  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  wri- 
ter against  the  papists  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford 
since  the  Reformation ;  and  in  reality  his  designs  were  so 
much,  and  so  well  known  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  of 
learning  and  the  church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speak- 
ing of  him  in  his  life-time,  says,  «  He  is  a  learned  man 
«  and  a  true  lover  of  books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning, 
*  who  is  now  laboriously   searching  the  libraries  of  Eng- 

<  land,  and  proposeth  that  for  the  public  good  which  will 

<  be  for  the  great  benefit  of  England.' 

A  list  of  his  Works.  «  1.  Philobiblhn  R.  Dimelmensis, 
1559,  4to.  2.  Ecloga  Oxonio-CantabrigiensiSy  Lond.  1600, 
4to.  3.  Cyprianus  Redivi-vus,  \£c.  printed  with  the  Ecloga. 
4«.  Spicilegium  clivi  August ini  hoc  est  lihri  de  fide  ad  Pet. 
Diacon>  £sV.  collatio  &  castigaiio,  printed  also  with  the  Eclo- 
ga. 5.  Bellum  papale  seu  concordia  discors  Sext.  V.  &  Cle- 
mentis  VIII.  circa  Hieronym.  Edition.  Lond.  1600,  4to. 
and  1678,  8vo.  6.Catalogus  iibrorum  in  bibliotheca  Bod- 
leiana,  Oxf.  1605.  4to.  repriated  with  many  additions  in 
4to.  1620,  to  which  was  added  an  Appendix  in  1636  :  In 
this  catalogue  is  inserted  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  then 
in  the  Bodl.  Library.  7.  Concordantix  S.  pat  rum,  i.  e.  vera 
et  pia  libri  Canticorum  per  patres  universos,  &c.  Oxf.  1607, 
4to..  8.  Apology  for  John  Wickliffe,  cifc  Oxf.  160S,  4to, 
to  this  is  added  the  life  of  John  Wickliffe  6.  A  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
Lond.  1611,  4to.  and  1688,  8vo.  this  is  reckoned  his 
principal  work.  10.  The  Jesuits  Downfall  threatened — 
for  their  wicked  Lives,  accursed  Manners,  heretical  Doc- 
trine, 

"  churchman  that  hath  a  hundred  pounds  per  antrum  and-  upwards,  will  lay 

"  down   but  a  {hUiffie  for  every  hundred  towards    thefe   public  works,   { 

11  will  underi   b    tl  :  reprinting  of  the  fathers,  and  fetting  forth  of  five   or 

"  fix  orthodox  writers,  comparing  of  hook?,  printed  with  printed  or   writ- 

"  ten  :   collating  of  popifti  tranflations  in  Greek  ;  and  generally  whatsoever 

"  fhall  concern  books  or  the  purity  of  them.     I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  a 

"  megifter  S.  Palatii  in  England,  if  I  be  thereunto  lawfully  required." 
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trine,  and  more  than  Machiavilian  Policy,  Oxf.  1612,  4to. 
to  this  is  added  the  Life  of  Father  Parsons,  an  English  Je- 
suit. 11.  Films  papa  papalis  ch.  1.  Lond.  1621  ;  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  English  by  William  Crashaw  :  Oar 
Author's  name  is  not  put  to  it.  12.  Index  gcneralis  sanct. 
Patrum  ad  singulos  versus  cap.  v.  secundum  Matthaum^  £sV. 
Lond.  16 -24,  Svro.  13.  Not  a  adGtorg.  Wicelium  de  Meihodo 
Concordia  Ecclesiastics ',  t*fc.  1625,  8vo.  14.  Vindicia  Gre- 
goriana  sen  Restitutis  Gregorius  Magnus  ex  manuscrip. 
&C.  Geneva  1625.  15.  Manuduction,  or  Introduction, 
unto  Divinity,  Sec.  Oxf.  1625.  4to.  16.  Humble  and 
earnest  request  to  the  Church  of  England,  for  and  in  be- 
half of  Books  touching  Religion,  in  one  sheet,  8vo.  1625. 
17.  Explanation  or  enlarging  of  the  Ten  Articles  in  his 
Supplication  lately  exhibited  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Oxf.  1625,  4to.  18.  Specimen  Coruptelarum 
Pontificiorum  in  Cypriano,  Ambrosio^  Greg.  Magno,  &c. 
Lond  .1626.  19.  Index  Librorum  prohibitorum  a  Pontificiist 
Oxf.  1627,  8vo.  20.  Admonitio  ad  Theologos  Protestantes 
de  Libris  Pontificiorum  caute  Legendis,  manuscri  21.  En- 
chiridion Theologicumy  manuscr.  22.  Liber  de  suspicionibus 
^i?  Conjectaris,  manuscr.  These  three  Mr  Wood  says  he 
saw  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  under  D.  42,  3  ;  but  whe- 
ther printed,  says  he,  I  know  not  *,  perhaps  the  Enchiridion 
is.  Dr  James  likewise  translated,  from  French  into  En- 
glish, the  moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  Lond.  1598, 
8vo.  and  published  two  short  treatises  against  the  order 
of  begging  friars,  written  by  Wickliffe ;  and  a  book  entit- 
led, Fiscus  Papalis :  sive  Catalogus  Indulgentiarumy  &c. 
Lond.  1617,  4to.  but  some  were  of  opinion  this  book  was 
published  by  Y/iliiam  Crashaw,  already  mentioned.  Se- 
veral letters  of  our  Author  are  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Parr's  Life  of  archbishop  Usher. 
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SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD 


SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  August  12,  1559.  at 
Prestonbury  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, being  admitted,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  scholar 
of  Corpus-Christi-college,  August  30,  1586;  and  proba- 
tioner-fellow of  the  same  house,  April  16,  1590.  After 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  went  into 
holy  orders,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher. 

In  1599,  he  was  appointed  rhetoric  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, and  the  year  following  was  admitted  to  the  reading 
of  the  sentences.  In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
•in  divinity,  and  five  years  after  was  chosen  margaret-pro- 
fessor  in  that  university.  He  hiled  the  divinity  chair  with 
great  reputation,  and  after  fourteen  years  resigned  it.  He 
had  been  presented  several  years  before,  to  the  rectory  of 
Meysey-Hampton,  near  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  upon 
the  ejection  of  his  predecessor  for  Simony ;  and  now  he 
retired  to  that  benefice,  and  spent  there  the  short  remain- 
tier  of  his  life  (about  four  years)  in  a  pious  and  devout  re- 
treat from  the  world. 

Dr  Benefield  was  so  eminent  a  scholar,  disputant,  and 
divine,  and  particularly  so  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and 
schoolmen,  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  the  university, 
lie  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin, especially  that  of  predestination  •,  insomuch  that 
Humphrey  Leach  calls  him  a  downright  and  doctrinal  Cal- 
vinist.  He  has  been  branded  likewise  with  the  character 
of  a  schismatic  :  But  Dr  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  acquit- 
ted him  of  this  imputation,  and  declared  him  to  be  free 
from  schism )  and  much  abounding  in  science.  He  was  remark- 
able for  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity ;  of  a  retired  and 
sedentary  disposition,  and  consequently  less  easy  and  affa- 
ble in  conversation. 

This  worthy  divine  died  in  the  parsonage  house  of 
Meysey-Hampton,  August  24,  1630,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  his  parish  church,  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
same  month. 

His 
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His  Works  are  :    "1.  Doctrine  Christiana  sex  Capita 
tot  idem  Pralectionibus  in  Schola  Theologica  Oxoniensi  pro  forma 
habitis  discussa  et  disceptata  ;     i.  e.    Six  points  of  Christian 
Doctrine  discussed  and  examined  in  as  many  lectures,  read 
in  the  divinity  school  of  Oxford.      Oxom  J  610.  4to.     2. 
appendix  ad  Caput  secundum   de   Consiliis   Evangelicis^  <Sfc, 
adversus  Humphredum  Leach  ;   i.  e.    An    Appendix   to  the 
second  point  concerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 
in  answer  to  Humphrey  Leach.     This  is  printed  with  the 
foregoing  treatise.     8.    Eight  Sermons,  publicly  preached 
in  the   university  of  Oxford,   the   second  at  St  Peter's  in 
the  East,  the   rest  at  St  Mary's  church.     Began  Dec.    14. 
1595.     Oxf.  1614.  4to.       4.  The  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  discovered,  and  other  Christian  doctrines  delivered 
in  twelve  sermons  upon    part    of    the  tenth  Charter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Oxf.  1615,  4fo.     5.  A  Com- 
mentary, or  exposition  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Amos,  de- 
livered in  twenty-one  Sermons  in  the  parish  church  of 
Mesey-Hampton  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Oxf.  1613. 
4to.    This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Jack- 
son of  Corpus  Christi-coliege,  and  printed  at  Oppenheim, 
in  1615,  8vo.     6.  Several  Sermons,   as  the  Christian  Li- 
berty, &c.  on  the  1  Cor.  ix.  19.     Ox.  1613,    6vo.     This 
sermon  was  preached  at  Wooton  Underedge,   before   the 
clergy  at  an  episcopal  visitation,  and  was  printed  with  his 
Commentary  on  Amos.     A  Sermon  at  St  Mary's   in  Ox- 
ford, on   Psal.  xxi.  6.  preached   March   24,    1610,  being 
King  James's  inauguration-day,  Oxf  1611.  4to.    The  Ha- 
ven of  the  afflicted,  preached  at  the  cathedral   church  of 
Gloucester,  August  10,    1613,   on    Amos   iii.  6.     Lond. 
1620,  4to.     7.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition   upon   the 
second  chapter  of  Ames,  delivered  in  twenty-owe  Sermons, 
in  the  parish  church   of  Meysey-Hampton,    &c.     Lond. 
1620,  4to.     8.  Pralectiones  de  perseverantia  Sanctorum  ;  i.e. 
Lectures  on  the  perseverance   of  the   Saints.     Francfort, 
1618.  8vo.     9.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Amos,  &c.  Lond.  1629.  4to.      10.  There  is  ex- 
tant likewise  a  Latin  Sermon  of  Dr  Bedefield's  on  Rev.  v. 
10.     Printed  in  1616.  4to. 
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JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 

DEAN  OF  ST  PAUL'S. 

TTvR  JOHN  DONNE,  was  born  in  London,  of  good 
■*-^  and  virtuous  parents,  in  the  year  1573  ;  his  father  was 
lineally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Wales, 
where  many  of  his  name  now  live,  of  great  reputation  in 
that  country.  By  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of 
England  j  and  also  from  the  worthy  and  laborious  judge 
Rastall,  who  abridged  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom. 

He  had  his  first  breeding  in  his  father's  house,  where  a 
private  tutor  had  the  care  of  him,  till  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age ;  he  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
having  at  that  time  a  command  of  the  French  and  Latin 
tongues,  when  others  can  scarce  speak  their  own.  There 
he  remained  in  Hart-hall,  (having  for  the  advancement 
of  his  studies,  tutors  in  several  sciences  to  instruct  him) 
till  time  and  his  learning  declared  him  fit  to  receive  his 
first  degree  in  the  schools  ;  which  however  he  forbore  by 
advice  from  his  friends,  who  being  of  the  Romish  persua- 
sion, were  extremely  averse  to  some  parts  of  the  oath,  al- 
ways tendered  and  taken  at  those  times.  Here  it  was  ob- 
served of  him,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  famous  Pi- 
cus  Mirandula,  that  *  he  was  rather  born  wise  than  made 
*  so  by  study  !'  so  early  did  he  discover  his  acuteness  and 
capacity  ! 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  trans- 
planted from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  where  he  staid  till  his 
seventeenth  year.  All  which  time  he  was  a  most  labori- 
ous student,  often  changing  his  studies,  but  endeavouring 
to  take  no  degree  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned.  A- 
bout  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  removed  to  London,  and 
entered  into  Lincoln's-inn,  with  an  intent  to  study  the  law, 
where  he  gave  great  testimonies  of  wit,  learning,  and  im- 
provement in  that  profession,  which  never  served  him  for 
any  use,  but  only  for  ornament.  His  father  died  before 
his  admission  into  that  society,  and  (being  a  merchant) 
left  him  hii  portion  in  money,  which  was  three  thousand 

pounds. 
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pounds.  His  mother,  and  those  to  whose  care  he  was 
committed,  were  watchful  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and 
to  that  end  appointed  him  there  also  tutors  in  several  sci- 
ences, as  in  the  mathematics  and  others,  to  attend  and  in- 
struct him.  But  with  these  arts  they  were  advised  to  instil 
the  particular  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  of  which 
those  tutors  (though  secretly)  professed  themselves  to 
be  members.  They  had  almost  won  him  to  their  faith, 
having  for  their  advantage,  besides  their  opportunity,  the 
example  of  his  most  dear  parents,  which  was  a  powerful 
persuasion,  and  did  work  much  upon  him,  as  he  professed 
in  the  preface  to  his  '<  Pseudo-Martyr." 

He  now  entered  into  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  being  unresolved  in  his  religion,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  settle  all  scruples  which  concerned  that  important 
point :  And  therefore  waving  the  law,  and  attaching  him- 
self to  no  art  or  profession,  he  began  to  survey  the  body  of 
divinity,  controverted  between  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
churches.  And  as  GOD's  blessed  Spirit  did  then  awaken 
him  to  the  search,  and  in  that  industry  did  never  forsake 
him  (these  are  his  own  words),  so  he  calls  the  same  Spirit 
to  witness  to  his  protestation,  that  in  that  search  and  dis- 
quisition he  proceeded  with  humility  and  diffidence  in 
himself,  by  the  safest  way  of  frequent  prayers,  and  indif- 
ferent affection  to  both  parties.  And  indeed,  the  truth  had 
too  much  light  about  her,  to  be  hid  from  so  sharp  an  in- 
quirer *,  and  he  had  too  much  ingenuity,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge he  had  seen  her.  "  I  had  a  larger  work  (says  he) 
"  to  do  in  this  inquiry,  than  many  other  men  ;  for  I  was 
"  to  blot  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman  religion, 
"  and  to  wrestle  both  against  the  examples  and  against 
"  the  reasons  by  which  some  hold  was  taken,  and  some 
"  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my  conscience,  both  by 
"  persons  who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  superiority  over 
"  my  will,  and  others  who,  by  their  learning  and  good 
"  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an  interest  for  the 
"  guiding  and  rectifying  of  mine  understanding  in  these 
"  matters.'* 

Being  to  undertake  this  search,  he  believed  the  learned 
cardinal  Beilarmir.e  to  be  the  best  defender  of  the  Roman 
cause  ;  and  therefore  undertook  the  examination  of  his 
reasons.  The  cause  was  weighty,  and  wilful  delays  had 
been  inexcuseable  towards  GOD  and  his  own  conscience; 
he  therefore  proceeded  with  all  moderate  haste  :  And  be- 
fore he  entered  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  shewed 
the  dean  of  Gloucester  all  the  cardinal's  works  marked  with 

many 
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many  weighty  observations  under  his  own  hand,  which 
works  were  bequeathed  by  him  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to 
a  most  dear  friend.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  tho- 
rough conversion  to  Protestantism  ;  to  which,  says  he, "  I 
"  was  not  transported  by  any  sudden  and  violent  deter- 
"  mination,  till  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit 
"  and  judgment,  surveyed  and  digested  the  whole  body 
M  oi  divinity,  controverted  between  our's  and  the  Romish 
"  church. 

About  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 
travel  ;  and,  in  the  years  1596  and  1597,  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  against  Cadiz  and  the 
i\zors  Islands.  But  he  returned  not  into  England  till  he 
had  staid  a  convenient  time,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  many  useful  observations  of  those  coun- 
tries, their  laws,  and  government,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land perfect  in  their  languages.  He  also  intended  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  was  prevented  by  the  disappointment  of 
company  and  a  safe  convoy. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  that  exemplary  pattern  of 
gravity  and  wisdom,  the  lord  Elsmore,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  England,  taking 
notice  of  his  learning,  languages,  and  other  abilities,  and 
much  affecting  both  his  person  and  condition,  received 
him  to  be  his  chief  secretary,  supposing  it  might  be  an  in- 
tr<  action  to  some  more  weighty  employment  in  the  state, 
for  which  his  lordship  often  protested  he  thought  him  very 
well  qualified.  Nor  did  his  lordship  account  him  so 
much  to  be  Ins  servant,  as  to  forget  he  had  been  his  friend  \ 
to  testify  it,  he  used  him  always  with  much  courtesy, 
appointing  him  a  place  at  his  own  table,  to  which  he 
esteemed  his  company  and  discourse  a  great  ornament.  He 
continued  that  employment  with  much  love  and  approba- 
tion, being  daily  useful  (and  not  mercenary)  to  his  friends, 
for  the  epace  of  five  years  •,  in  which  time,  he  fell  in  love 
wirh  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  that  family,  niece  to  the 
lady  Elsmore,  arid  daughter  to  Sir  George  More,  chancel- 
lor of  the  garter,  and  lieutenant  of  the  tower. 

Sir  George  had  some  intimation  of  their  love,  and,  the 
better  to  prevent  it,  removed  his  daughter  to  his  own 
house,  but  too  late,  by  reason  of  some  promises  inter- 
changeably past,  and  inviolably  to  be  kept  between  them. 
Their  love  (a  passion,  which  of  all  other  mankind  is  least 
able  to  command,  and  in  which  most  errors  are  commit- 
was  in  them  so  powerful,  that  vhey  resolved,  and,  in 
the  year  1602,  did  marry  without  the  approbation  of  those 

friends, 
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friends,  who  might  justly  claim  an  interest  in  the  advis- 
ing and  disposing  of  them.  Being  married,  the  news  was 
(in  favour  to  Mr  Donne,  and  with  his  allowance)  by  the 
right  honourable  Henry,  then  earl  of  Northumberland,  se- 
cretly and  certainly  intimated  to  Sir  George  More,  to 
whom  it  was  so  immeasurably  unwelcome,  that  (as  though 
his  passion  of  anger  and  inconsideration  should  exceed 
theirs  of  love  and  error)  he  engaged  his  sister,  the  lady 
Elsmore,  to  join  with  him  to  procure  her  lord  to  discharge 
Mr  Donne  from  the  place  he  held  under  his  lordship.  And 
although  Sir  George  was  reminded  that  errors  might  be 
over-punished,  and  therefore  was  desired  to  forbear,  till  se- 
cond considerations  had  cleared  some  scruples  *,  yet  he  was 
restless  till  his  suit  was  granted,  and  the  punishment  exe- 
cuted ;  the  lord  chancellor,  at  Mr  Donne's  dismission, 
protesting,  he  thought  him  a  secretary  fitter  for  a  king  than 
a  subject.  But  this  physic  of  Mr  Donne's  was  not  strong, 
enough  to  purge  out  all  Sir  George's  choler,  who  was  not 
satisned  till  Mr  Donne  and  his  com-pupil  in  Cambridge 
that  married  him,  Mr  Samuel  Brooke,  who  was  after  D.  D. 
and  master  of  Trinity  College  in  that  university,  and  his 
brother,  Mr  Christopher  Brooke  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  gave 
Mr  Donne  his  wife,  and  witnessed  the  marriage,  were  all 
committed  to  several  prisons. 

Mr  Donne  was  first  enlarged,  who  neither  gave  rest  to 
his  body,  his  brain,  nor  any  friend,  in  whom  he  might 
hope  to  have  any  interest,  till  he  had  procured  the  en- 
largement of  his  two  imprisoned  friends.  He  was  now  at 
liberty,  but  his  wife,  to  her  extreme  sorrow,  was  detained 
from  him.  And  though  with  Jacob,  he  endured  not  a 
hard  service  for  her,  yet  he  lost  a  good  one,  and  was  forced 
to  get  possession  of  her  by  a  long  suit  in  law,  which  prov- 
ed very  chargeable  and  more  troublesome. 

It  was  not  long  ere  time,  and  Mr  Donne's  behaviour, 
which,  when  it  would  entice,  had  a  strange  kind  of  irre- 
sistible art,  had  so  dispassioned  his  father-in-law,  that,  as 
the  world  had  approved  his  daughter's  choice,  so  he  also 
could  not  choose  but  see  a  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  lib 
new  son,  which  melted  him  into  so  much  remorse,  that  he 
secretly  laboured  his  son's  restoration  into  his  place,  using 
his  own  and  his  sister's  power,  but  with  no  success  ;  the 
lord  chancellor  replying,  that,  although  he  was  unfeign- 
edly  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  stood  not  with  his 
credit  to  discharge  and  re-admit  servants,  at  the  request 
of  passionate  petitioners.  In  a  short  time,  Sir  George  ap- 
peared to  be  so  far  reconciled   as  to  wish  their  happiness, 

for 
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(or  say  so  ;)  and  being  asked  for  his  paternal  blessing,  did 
not  deny  it ;  but  refused  to  contribute  any  means,  that 
might  conduce  to  their  support. 

Mr  Donne's  portion  was,  for  the  most  part,  spent  in 
many  and  chargeable  travels,  and  the  rest  disbursed  in  some 
few  books,  and  dear  bought  experience  ;  he  out  of  all  em- 
ployment that  might  yield  a  support  for  himself  and  wife, 
who  had  been  genteelly  educated  \  his  nature  generous, 
and  he  accustomed  to  confer,  not  to  receive  favours.  These 
and  other  considerations,  but  chiefly  that  his  dear  wife 
was  to  bear  a  part  in  his  sufferings,  surrounded  him  with 
many  and  sad  thoughts,  and  some  apparent  apprehensions 
of  want.  But  his  sorrow  was  lessened,  and  his  wants  pre- 
vented, by  the  seasonable  friendship  of  their  noble  kins- 
man, Sir  FraFicis  Wolley,  of  Pitford  in  Surrey,  who  in- 
treated  them  to  a  co-habitation  with  him  ;  where  they  re- 
„  mained  with  very  much  freedom  to  themselves,  and  equal 
content  to  him,  for  many  years  :  And  as  their  charge  in- 
creased (for  she  had  yearly  a  child)  so  did  his  love  and 
bounty. 

With  him  they  continued  till  his  death  ;  a  little  before 
which  time,  Sir  Frances  was  so  happy  as  to  make  a  perfect 
reconciliation  betwixt  Sir  George  More  and  his  forsaken 
son  and  daughter  ;  Sir  George  then  giving  bond  to  pay  Mr 
Donne  eight  hundred  pounds  at  a  certain  day  as  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  and  to  pay  him  for  their  maintenance 
twenty  pound  quarterly,  as  the  interest  of  it,  until  the 
said  portion  were  paid.  Most  of  those  years  that  he  lived 
with  Sir  Frances,  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws  *,  in 
cli  he  acquired  such  a  perfection  as  was  judged  to  hold 
Some  proportion  with  many,  who  had  made  that  study  the 
employment  of  their  whole  life.  About  this  time,  he  was 
solicited  by  Dr  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
<;o  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  benefice,  which  the  doc- 
tor would  have  resigned  to  him.  But  he  declined  this 
oiler  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  "  because  some  former 
"  irregularities  of  his  lite  had  been  too  notorious,  not  to 
"  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
"  bring  dishonour  to  the  sacred  function.  Besides,  being 
«  determined  by  the  best  casuists,  that  God's  glory  should 
{i  be  the  first  end,  and  a  maintenance  the  second  motive, 
"  to  embrace  that  calling,  his  present  condition  was  such, 
<<  that  he  feared  he  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to 
«  that  rule." 

Sir  Francis  being  dead,  and  that  happy  family  dissolved, 
Mr  Donne  took  a  house  at  Mitcham,  near  Croydon  in  Sur- 
rey, 
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rey,  where  his  wife  and  family  remained  ;  and  for  himself, 
having  occasion  to  be  often  in  London,  he  took  lodgings 
near  White-hall,  where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  in  this  kingdom  ;  his  company  be- 
ing loved,  and  much  desired  by  many  of  the  nobility  of 
this  nation,  who  used  him  in  their  counsels  of  greatest 
considerations.  Nor  did  our  own  nobility  only  lavour 
him,  but  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  usually 
sought  for  by  most  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  and  by 
many  other  strangers,  whose  learning  or  employment  oc- 
casioned their  stay  in  this  kingdom. 

He  was  much  importuned  by  friends  to  make  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  which  he  could  not  do,  having  settled 
his  dear  wife  and  children  at  Mitchara,  whither  he  often 
retired  himself,  and  then  studied  incessantly  some  points 
of  controversy.  But  at  last  the  persuasion  of  friends  was 
so  powerful,  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  himself  and  family 
to  London  ;  where  Sir  Robert  Drury  assigned  him  a  very 
convenient  house  rent-free,  next  his  own  in  Drury- lane, 
and  was  also  a  daily  cherisher  of  his  studies,  and  such  a 
friend  as  sympathized  with  him  and  his  in  their  joy  and 
sorrow. 

Several  of  the  nobility  were  watchful  and  solicitous  to 
the  king  for  some  preferment  for  him.  His  majesty  had 
formerly  both  known,  and  much  valued  him,  and  h  id 
given  him  some  hopes  of  a  state  employment,  being  much 
pleased  that  Mr  Donne  attended  him,  especially  at  his 
meals,  where  there  were  usually  many  deep  discourses  of 
learning,  and  often  friendly  disputes  of  religion  betwixt 
the  king  and  those  divines,  whose  places  required  their  at- 
tendance on  his  majesty;  particularly,  bishop  ftfoirntague, 
then  dean  of  the  chapel,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the 
king's  works,  and  the  most  learned  Dr  Andrews,  then 
his  majesty's  almoner,  and  at  his  death  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

In  April,  1610,  he  Was  incorporated  master  of  arts  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  hawing  before  taken  the  same  de- 
gree in  Cambridge,  About  two  years  afterwards  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Robert  Drury  to  Paris  ;  where  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  vision.  Mr  Walton  in- 
forms us,  that,  when  Sir  Robert  requested  him  to  go, 
Mrs  Donne,  who  w.;s  then  with  child,  and  under  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  expressed  an  unwillingness,  saying,  «  that 
«  her  divining  soul  boded  some  iil  in  his  absence  :'  Bin, 
upon  Sir  Robert's  being  importunate,  she  at  last  con- 
sented.    Two   days   after   their   arrival,   Mr  Donne  was 
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left  alone  in  a  room,  where  himself,  Sir  Robert,  and  seme- 
friends  had  dined  together  :  To  which  Sir  Robert  return- 
ing in  an  hour,  as  he  left,  .so  he  found  Mr  Donne  alone, 
but  in  such  an  extacy,  and  so  altered  in  his  countenance, 
that  Sir  Robert  could  not  look  upon  him  without  amaze- 
ment. He  asked  him,  in  God's  name,  what  had  befallen 
him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence  :  Mr  Donne  was  not 
r.ble  to  answer  directly,  but,  after  a  long  and  perplexed 
pause,  at  last  said, 

M  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw  you  :  I 
"  have  s^cn  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this 
**.  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and 
"  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  Tins  I  have  seen  since  1 
*(  saw  you"  To  which  Sir  Robert  answered:  «  Sure, 
*  sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  went  out ;  and  this  is  the 
■  result  of  some  melancholy,  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
<  to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake/  Mr  Donne  an- 
swered ;  "  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that  I 
4f  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you  •,  and  am  as  sure,  that 
"  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped,  looked  me  in  the 
•*  fac^,  and  vanished-"' 

A  seivant  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Drury-house, 
to  know,  whether  Mrs  Donne  was  living,  and,  if  alive, 
in  what  condition  •,  who  brought  word,  that  he  found 
and  left  her  very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  labour,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a 
dead  child.  And,  upon  examination,  the  abortion  proved 
to  be  on  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour,  that 
Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass  by  him  in  the  room. 
Mr  Walton  observes,  that  though  he  had  not  this  story 
from  Mr  Donne  himself,  yet  he  had  it  from  a  person  of 
honour,  and  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Mr  Donne,  who 
affirmed  the  truth  of  it  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations. 
Before  this  journey  into  France,  during  his  stay  there, 
and  after  his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others 
solicited  the  king  to  confer  some  secular  employment  on 
him  :  But  his  majesty,  considering  him  better  qualified 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  did  not  listen  to  their  ap- 
plication. For,  the  disputes  concerning  the  oaths  of  all 
legiance  and  supremacy  having  lately  been  agitated,  our 
Author,  by  K.  James's  special  command,  had  written 
a  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  was  printed  at  London 
in  the  year  16 10,  in  4to.  The  king  himself  had  en- 
gaged in  this  controversy,  as  appears  by  his  works  still 
extant:  But,  discoursing  with  Mr  Donne  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he    was  so  pleased  with  his  clearness   in   stating  the 
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objections  made  to  the  taking  those  oaths,  and  with  his 
answers  to  them,  that  he  commanded  him  to  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  bring  them  to  him.  This  Mr  Donne 
performed  in  the  compass  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of  «  Pseudo-martyr  •,  wherein 
"  out  of  certain  propositions  and  gradations  this  con- 
"  elusion  is  evicted,  that  those,  who  are  of  the  Roman 
"  religion  in  this  kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the 
"  oath  of  allegiance."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  with 
a  preface  addressed  to  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  to  their 
disciples  in  this  kingdom. 

His  majesty  was  now  very  pressing  to  have  him  enter 
into  holy  orders.  Mr  Donne  himself  has  informed  us, 
that  ««  he  almost  descended  to  a  persuasion,  almost  to  a 
"  solicitation  of  him  to  do  it."  Desirous  however  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  sacred  function  by  a  closer  ap- 
plication to  divinity  and  the  learned  languages,  he  deferred 
his  compliance  with  the  king's  solicitations,  till  about 
three  years  after.  He  was  then  ordained  by  Dr  John 
King,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  his  good  friend,  and 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr  Donne  was  his  secretary. 

He  was  presently  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  at- 
tending the  king  to  Cambridge,  he  was  there  created  doc- 
tor in  divinity  at.  his  majesty's  recommendation.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  Cambridge,  his  wife  died 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  her  twelfth  child. 
This  calamity,  which  happened  upon  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  1617,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.  *  She  left, 
t  (says  Mr  Walton)  a  man  of  a  narrow  unsettled  estate, 
«  and   (hav'mg   buried    five)   the   careful  father   of  seven 

<  children  then  living  ;  to  whom  he  gave  a  voluntary 
t  assurance  never  to  bring  them  under  the  subjection  of  a 

<  step-mother :  Which  promise  he   kept  most    faithfully, 

<  burying  with  his  tears  ail  his  earthly  joys  in  his  most 
(  dear  and  deserving  wife's  grave  ♦,  and  betook  himself  to 
(  a  solitary  and  retired   life His    first   motion   from    his 

<  house  was  to  preach,  where  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried, 
«  in  St  Clement's-church,  near  Temple-bar,  London  ;  and 
i  his   text  was   part   of  the   prophet   Jeremiah's   Lamen- 

*  tations :  Lot  1   am   the   man   that    have   slen   af- 

'    FLICTION  !' 

«  Forwardness  and  inconsideration  (says  his  biographer) 

*  could  not  in  him  (as  in  mar.y  others)  argue  an  in- 
«   sufficiency  •,    for    he    considered  long,   and   had   many 
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«  strifes  within  himself  concerning  the   strictness   of  life. 

<  and  competency  of  learning  required  in  such  as  enter 
4  into  sacred  orders  :  And,  doubtless  (considering  his  own 
f  demerits)  did  with  meek  Moses  humbly  asked  God,  Who 

*  am  1  ?    And  if  he  had  consulted   with  flesh  and   blood, 

*  he  had  not  put  his  hand  to  that  holy  plough  :  But 
'  God,  who  is  able  to  prevail,  wrestled  with  him,  as  the 
«  angel  did  with   Jacob,  and   marked   him   for   his    own, 

<  marked  him  with  a  blessing,  a  blessing  of  obedience   to 

<  the  motions  of  his  blessed  Spirit:  And  then  as  he  had 
r  formerly  asked  God  humbly  with  Moses,  Who  am  IP 
1  so  now  (being  rnspired  with  the  apprehension  of  God's 
4  mercies)  he  did  ask  King  David's  thankful  question,  Lord, 

*  ivho  am  I,  that  then  art  so  mindful  of  me  P  So  mind;  id 
«  of  me,  as  to  lead  me  for  more  than  tony  years  through 
4   a  wilderness  of  the  many  temptations  and  various  turn- 

*  ings  of  a  dangerous  life  ?  So  mindful,  as  to  move  the 
4  learnedest  of  kings  to  descend  to  move  me  to  serve  at 
4  thine  altar  ?  So  merciful  to  me,  as  to  move  my  heart  to 
4  embrace  this  holy  motion  ?  Thy  motions  I  will  embrace, 
4  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  call  upon  thy  name,  and 
4  preach  thy  gospel.' 

Now  all  his  studies  (which  were  occasionally  diffused' 
were  concentered  in  divinity  ,  now  he  had  a  new  calling, 
new  thoughts,  new  employment  for  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence. Now  all  his  earthly  affections  were  changed 
into  divine  love,  and  ali  the  faculties  of  his  soul  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conversion  of  others,  in  preaching  glad 
tiding-,  remission  to  repenting  sinners,  and  peace  to  each 
troubled  soul  :  To  this  he  applied  himself  with  all  care 
and  diligence  •,  and  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  him, 
that  he  rejoiced  more  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God 3 
than  to  enjoy  any  tempera)  employment. 

And  though  his  long  familiarity  with  persons  of  the 
greatest  quality  was  such,  as  would  have  given  some  men 
bokmess  enough  tc*  have  preached  to  any  auditory;  yet 
his  modesty  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  it,  but  went  usually  to  preach  in  some  private  churches, 
in  villages  near  London,  till  the  king  appointed  him  a  day 
to  preach  to  him.  And  though  the  king  and  others  ex- 
pected much  from  him,  yvt  he  was  so  happy  (which  few 
are)  as  to  satisfy  and  exceed';  their  expectations  :  Preach- 
ing the  word  so,  as  shewed  hewaspossessed  withthose^joys 
that  he  laboured  to  instil  into  others:  A  Preacher  in  earnest, 
weeping  sometimes  foi  :  is  auditory,  sometimes  with  them, 
always  preaching  to  himself,  like  an  angel  from   a  cloud, 

though 
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though   in  none;   exciting   the   affections   of  others,  and 
feeling  the  most  lively  motions  of  his  own. 

Within  the  first  year  of  his  taking  orders,  he  had  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  advowsons  of  benefices  offered  him  -, 
but,  being  unwilling  to  leave  London,  he  refused  them  all, 
they  lying  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1617,  he  was  chosen  Preacher  of  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn.  Here  he  received  every  mark  of  love  and  re- 
spect ;  he  constantly  and  faithfully  preaching,  and  they 
liberally  and  amply  requiting  him.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  near  three  years ;  about  the  end  of  Which  time, 
the  emperor  of  Germany  dying,  and  the  troubles  in  Bo- 
hemia breaking  out,  K.  James  appointed  lord  Doncaster 
his  ambassador  to  the  new  emperor,  and  expressly  com- 
manded Dr  Donne  to  attend  him.  This  was  very  much 
to  lord  Doncaster's  satisfaction,  and  to  the  wishes  of  his 
other  friends,  who  feared  that  his  incessant  studies,  and 
sotow  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  would  shorten 
his  days. 

At  his  going,  he  left  his  friends  of  Lincoln's- inn,  and 
they  him  with  much  reluctance  *,  for  though  he  could  no;: 
say  as  St  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Behold,  you  to  ivhom  I 
have  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  henceforth  see  my  face 
no  more ;  yet  he  (being  in  a  consumption)  questioned  it, 
and  they  feared  it,  considering  his  troubled  mind,  which, 
with  the  help  of  his  unintermitted  studies,  hastened  the 
decays  of  his  weak  body.  But  GOD  turned  it  to  the 
best ;  for  this  employment  did  not  only  divert  him  from 
those  studies  and  sad  thoughts,  but  gave  him  a  new  and 
true  occasion  of  joy,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  health 
of  his  honoured  mistress,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  (who  having  formerly  known  him  a  courtier) 
was  most  glad  to  see  him  in  a  canonical  habit,  and  more 
glad  to  be  an  ear- witness  of  his  most  excellent  and  power- 
ful preaching. 

Within  fourteen  months  he  returned  to  his  friends  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  with  his  sorrows  much  moderated,  and  his 
health  improved. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Germany,  Dr  Cary 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  by  his  removal,  thvi 
deanery  of  St  Paul's  being  vacant,  the  king  appointed 
Dr  Donne  to  wait  on  him  at  dinner  the  next  day  ;  and 
his  majesty  (being  set  down)  before  he  ate  any  meat,  said 
(after  his   pleasant   manner)  f  Dr  Donne,   I   have  invited 

*  you  to  dinner,  and  though   you    sit  not  down  with  me, 

*  yet  I  will  carve  to  you  of  a  dish  that  I  know  you  love  -, 
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•  you  lcve  London  well :  I  do,  therefore,   make  you  dean 

*  oi  Paul's  ;  take  your  meat  home  to  your  study,  say  grace, 
<  and  much  good  may  it  do  you/ 

Immediately  after  he  came  to  his  deanery,  he  employed 
workmen  to  repair  the  chapel  belonging  to  his  house. 
The  next  quarter  following,  when  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
George  Move,  who  now  admired  and  dearly  loved  him, 
came  to  pay  him  the  conditioned  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
he  denied  to  receive  it,  and  said  to  his  father,  (as  good 
Jacob  said  when  he  heard  Joseph  his  son  lived)  i(  It  is 
f*  enough,  ^ou  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  careful  of 
<*  mine  ;  I  am,  I  thank  my  God,  provided  for,  and  will 
"  receive  this  money  no  longer  :"  And  not  long  after  he 
freely  gave  up  his  bond  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Soon 
after  he  was  settled  in  his  deanery,  the  vicarage  of  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  west  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Dr 
White,  the  advow^on  being  formerly  given  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Dorset  a  little  before  his  death,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  his  brother  and  successor.  By  these,  and  ano- 
ther ecclesiastical  endowment  (which  fell  to  him  about 
the  same  time)  he  was  enabled  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  ro  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his  children. 

The  next  parliament  following,  in  1623-4,  he  was 
chosen  prolocutor  to  the  convocation,  and  about  that 
time,  by  the  appointment  of  his  majesty,  preached  many 
occasional  sermons :  ail  which  he  performed  not  only 
with  the  approbation,  but  to  the  admiration  of  the  re- 
presentative body  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  ;  particu- 
larly his  Latin  speech  on  his  inauguration,  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  collection  of  his  poems. 

He  was  once  (and  but  once)  clouded  with  the  king's 
displeasure.  It  was,  about  this  time,  occasioned  by  some 
malicious  whisperer,  who  assured  the  king  thatDr  Donne 
had  preached  a  sermon  that  implied  a  dislike  of  his  govern- 
ment, particularly  of  his  late  directions,  that  the  evening 
lectures  on  Sundays  should  be  turned  into  catechising,  ex- 
pounding the  commandments,  belief,  and  Lord's  prayer. 
I  lis  majesty  was  the  more  inclinable  to  believe  this,  for 
that,  about  the  same  time,  a  person  of  ability  of  great  note 
in  the  kingdom,  and  favour  with  the  king  (whom  his  ma- 
jesty knew  Dr  Donne  loved  very  much)  was  discarded  the 
court,  and  presently  after  committed  to  prison,  which  be- 
got many  rumours  in  the  multitude. 

The  king  suffered  not  the  sun  to  set,  till  he  had  searched, 
out  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  sent  presently  for  doc- 
jot  Donne,  and  required  his  answer  to  the  accusation  ; 

which 
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"which  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  king  said  he  was  glad 
he  rested  not  under  that  suspicion.  Doctor  Donne  pro- 
tested his  answer  wns  faithful,  and  free  from  all  collusion  ; 
and  therefore  begged  of  his  majesty  that  he  might  not  rise, 
beinp-  then  kneeling,  before  he  had  (as  in  like  cases  he  al- 
ways had  from  GOD)  some  assurance  that  he  stood 
clear  and  fair  in  his  majesty's  opinion.  The  king  with 
his  own  hand  did,  or  offered  to  raise  him  from  his  knees, 
and  protested  he  was  truly  satisfied  that  he  was  an  honest 
man,  and  loved  him.  Presently  his  majesty  called  some 
lords  of  his  council  into  his  chamber,  and  said  with 
much  earnestness,  «  My  doctor  is  an  honest  man  ;  and,  my 
*  lords,  I  was  never  more  joyed  in  any  thing  that  I  have 
<  done,  than  in  making  him  a  divine.' 

He  was  made  dean  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
in  the  fifty- fourth  year  a  dangerous  sickness  seized  him, 
which  turned  to  a  spotted  fever,  and  ended  In  a  cough, 
that  inclined  him  to  a  consumption.  But  GOD,  as  Job 
thankfully  acknewledgeth,  preserved  his  spirit,  keeping 
his  intellects  clear  and  perfect.  And  as  his  health  in- 
creased, so  did  his  thankfulness,  testified  in  his  book  of 
Devotions;  a  book  that  may  not  unfitly  be  called,  a>Co:;i- 
jposition  of  holy  Ecstasies,  occasioned  by,  and  applicable  to 
the  emergencies  of  that  sickness,  which  book  (being  medi- 
tations in  his  sickness)  he  wrote  on  his  sick-bed  ;  herein  imi- 
tating the  holy  patriarchs  who  were  wont  in  that  place  to 
build  their  altars,  where  they  had  received  their  blessing. 

This  sickness  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and 
he  saw  the  grave  so  ready7  to  devour  him,  that  he  calls  his 
recovery  supernatural.  But  God  restored  his  health,  and 
continued  it  until  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life  :  And 
then,  in  August,  1630,  being  with  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs  Hervey,  at  Abery-  Hatch  in  Essex,  he  fell  into  a  fe- 
ver, which,  with  the  help  of  his  constant  infirmity,  vapours 
from  the  spleen,  hastened  him  into  so  visible  a  consumption, 
that  his  beholders  might  say,  as  St  Paul  of  himself,  he  dies 
daily  ;  and  he  might  say  with  Job,  my  welfare passeth  aivay 
as  a  cloud ;  the  days  cf  affliction  have  taken  hold  of  me  ;  and 
weary  nights  are  appointed  for  me. 

This  sickness  continued  long,  not  only  weakening,  but 
wearing  him  out.  But  before  we  give  an  account  of  his 
death,  it  may  neither  be  impertinent  nor  unprofitable  to 
look  back  upon  some  of  the  transactions  cf  his  life,  and  to 
make  a  reflection  or  two  upon  them. 

The  recreations  of  his  youth  were  poetry,  in  which  he 

-v/a«  very  happy,  and  discovered  the  most  poignant  and 

£  excelktiL 
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excellent  wit.  Even  in  those  places  which  were  carelessly 
written  in  his  younger  days,  there  are  abundant  proofs  of 
the  strength  and  sublimity  of  his  genius. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  in  his  riper  years',  viewing  some  of 
those  pieces  loosely  scattered  in  his  youth,  he  wished  they 
had  never  been  :  But,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  them, 
he  was  not  so  fallen  out  with  heavenly  poetry  as  to  forsake 
it ;  no  not  in  his  declining  age  •,  witness  his  many  divine 
sonnets,  and  other  holy  and  harmonious  composures ; 
even  on  his  sick-bed,  he  wrote  this  heavenly  hymn,  ex- 
pressing the  great  joy  he  had  in  the  assurance  of  GOD's 
mercy  to  him. 

A  Hymn  to  GOD  the  Father. 

"  WILT  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun, 

"  Which  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  done  before  ? 
"  Wih  thou  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 
"   And  doe  run  still,  though  stili  I  doe  implore  ? 
"When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done  ; 
"  For  I  have  more. 

M  Wilt  thcu  forgive  that  sin  which  I  have  won 

"  Others  to  sin,  znd  made  my  sin  their  dore  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
"  A  vear  or  two,  but  wallowed  in,  a  bcore  ? 
<k  When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done  j 
"  For  I  have  more. 

"  I  have  a  sin  of  feare,  that  when  I  have  spun 

"  My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore  ; 
*•  But  sweare  by  thy  seife,  that  at  my  death  thy  Sonne 
"  Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now,  and  heretofore  j 
"  And,  having  done  that  thou  hast  done  ; 
"  I  fear  no  more." 

And  on  his  death- bed  he  wrote  another   hymn,  which 
bears  this  title, 

"  A  Hymne  to  God,  my  God,  in  my  sieknesse." 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  continued  study,  Satur- 
days only  excepted,  which  he  usually  spent  in  visiting 
friends,  and  resting  himself  under,  the  weary  burthen  of 
his  week's  meditations  ;  and  he  gave  himself  this  rest,  that 
thereby  he  might  be  refreshed  and  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  the  day  following,  not  negligently,  but  with  courage 
and  chearfulness. 
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He  prepared  to  leave  the  world  Wore  life  left  him, 
snaking  his  will  while  in  perfect  health,  and  with  mature 
deliberation,  expressing  himself  an  impartial  father,  by 
making  his  children's  portions  equal  ;  a  constant  lover  of 
his  friends,  by  particular  legacies,  discreetly  chosen,  and 
fitly  bequeathed  them  ;  and  full  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  many  others,  who  by  his  long  continued  bounty  might 
entitle  themselves,  his  alms-people.  For  all  these  ho  made 
provision,  so  largely,  as,  having  six  children,  might  to 
some  appear  more  than  proportionable  to  his  estate.  The 
Reader  will  think  the  particulars  not  impertinent,  if  we 
present  him  with  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  his  last 
will. 

<<  IN  the  name  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity* 
««  Amen.  I,  John  Donne,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ  Jesus, 
*<  and  the  calling  of  the  church  of  England,  priest,  being 
"  at  this  time  in  good  and  perfect  understanding,  (praised 
*<  be  God  therefore)  do  hereby  make  my  last  will  and 
«<  testament  in  manner  and  form  following. 

"  First,  I  give  my  gracious  God  an  intire  sacrifice  of 
(i  body  and  soul,  with  my  most  humble  thanks  for  that 
"  assurance  which  his  blessed  Spirit  imprints  in  me  now 
"  of  the  salvation  of  the  one,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
"  the  other;  and  for  that  constant  and  chearful  resolution 
«  which  the  same  Spirit  established  in  me,  to  live  and  die 
"  in  the  religion  now  professed  in  the  church  of  England: 
««  In  expectation  of  that  resurrection,  I  desire  my  body  may 
*(  be  buried  (in  the  most  private  manner  that  may  be)  in 
<<  that  place  of  St  Paul's-church,  London,  that  the  now 
i(  residentiaries  have  at  my  request  assigned  for  that  pur- 
"  pose,  &x. 

«  And  this  my  last  will  and  testament  made  in  the  fear 
«  of  God,  (whose  mercy  I  humbly  beg,  and  constantly 
««  rely  upon  in  Jesus  Christ)  and  in  perfect  love  and  cha- 
«  rity  with  all  the  world,  whose  pardon  I  ask,  from  the 
«  lowest  of  my  servants  to  the  highest  of  my  superiors. 
«  Written  all  with  mine  own  hand,  and  my  name  sub- 
«  scribed  to  every  page,  being  five  in  number." 

Nor  was  his  charity  expressed  only  at  his  death,  but  in 
his  life,  by  a  chearful  and  frequent  visitation  of  friends, 
whose  minds  were  dejected,  or  fortunes  necessitous.  And 
he  redeemed  many  out  of  prison  that  lay  for  small  debts, 
or  for  their  fees.  He  was  a  continual  giver  to  poor  scho- 
lars, both  of  this,  and  foreign  nations.  Besides  what  he 
gave  with  his  own  hand,  he  usually  sent  a  servant  to  all 

the 
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the  prisons  in  London,  to  distribute  his  charity,  at  all  fes- 
tival times  in  the  year.  He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  at 
one  time  to  a  gentleman  that  he  had  formerly  known  live 
plentifully,  and  was  then  decayed  in  his  estate.  He  was 
a  happy  reconciler  of  differences  in  many  families  of  his 
friends  and  kindred,  who  had  such  faith  in  his  judgment 
and  impartiality,  that  he  scarce  ever  advised  them  to  any- 
thing in  vain.  He  was  (even  to  her  death)  a  most  dutiful 
son  to  his  mother,  careful  to  provide  for  her  support,  of 
which  she  had  been  destitute,  but  that  GOD  raised  him 
up  to  prevent  her  necessities  •,  who  having  sucked  in  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  church  with  her  mother's  milk,  (or 
presently  after  it)  spent  her  estate  in  foreign  countries,  to 
enjoy  a  liberty  in  her  religion,  and  died  in  his  house  but 
three  months  before  him. 

And,  to  the  end  it  may  appear  how  just  a  steward  he 
was  of  his  Lord  and  Master's  revenue  ;  it  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  inform  our  readers,  that  after  his  entrance  into 
his  deanery,  as  he  numbered  his  years,  and  (at  the  foot  of  a 
private  account,  to  which  GOD  and  angels  only  were 
witnesses  with  him)  computed  first  his  revenue,  then  his 
cxpences,  then  what  was  given  to  the  poor  and  pious  uses, 
and  lastly,  what  remained  for  him  and  his  j  he  blest  each 
year's  poor  remainder  with  a  thankful  prayer  ;  which  as 
they  discover  a  more  than  common  devotion,  the  Reader 
shall  partake  some  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

1624.  So  all  is  that  remains   "J 

1625.  of  these  two  years    j 

Deo  opt,  max.  benigrio  largitori,  a  me,  C59  ab  Us  quibus  lise 
?i  me  reservantur,  gloria^  ei  gratia  in  eternum.     Amen, 

1626.  So  that  this  year  God  hath  blessed 

me  and  mine  with 
JMuttiplicata  sunt  sttye  Isericordia  tua,  "Domine, 

Da  Dcmitie,  ut  qua  ex  immensa  herniate  tud  nobis  elargiri 
dignatus  sis,  in  qr.orumcuncjue  manus  deveaerint9  in  tuam  sem- 
per cedant  gloriam.     Amen. 

1628.  In  fine  horum  sex  annorum  ma  net 

1659. 
Quid  habeoy  quad  nor:  accept  a  Domino  ?  Largiatur  ctiam, 
ut  qua:  largittts  est.  sua  iterum  fiant  bono  eorum  usus  ut  quem- 
admbdum,  nee  ojficiis  hujus  mundi,  nee  loci,  in  quo  me  posuit, 
dignitatis  nee  servist  nee  egenis,  in  toio  hujus  anni  curricula, 
vulii  cvnscitu  sum,  ne  defuissei  ita  ut  liberty  quibus  qua  su- 

persunt) 
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j)ersunt,  supersunt%  grata  ammo   ea  acciplant^    £s*  heneficum 
Authorem  recognoscant.     Amen. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression. 
We  left  our  Author  sick  in  Essex,  where  he  was  forced 
to  spend  most  of  that  winter,  by  reason  of  his  disability 
to  remove  from  thence.  And  having  never,  during  all 
twenty  years,  omitted  his  personal  attendance  on  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  monthly  service  ;  nor  being  ever  left  oul  of 
the  number  of  Lent  preachers  -,  and  in  January  follows 
ing,  there  being  a  general  reporc  that  he  was  dead  ;  that 
report  occasioned  this  letter  to  a  familiar  friend. 

."Sir, 

"  THIS  advantage  you  and  my  other  friends  have  by 
«  my  frequent  feavers,  that  I  am  so  much  the  oftner  at 
€<  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  and  ihis  advantage  by  the  sohiude 
"  and  close  imprisonment  that  they  reduce  me  to  after, 
f«  that  I  am  so  much  oftner  at  my  prayers,  in  which  I 
<f  shall  never  leave  out  your  happiness  :  And  I  doubt  not 
"  but  amongst  his  other  blessings,  God  will  add  some  one 
"  to  you  for  my  prayers. 

"  A  man  would  be  almost  content  to  die  (if  there  were 
€i  no  other  benefit  in  death),  to  hear  of  so  much  sorrow, 
<«  and  so  much  good  testimony  from  good  men,  as  I  (God 
««  be  blessed  for  it)  did  upon  the  report  of  my  death  : 
*<  Yet  I  perceive  it  went  not  through  all  ;  for  one  writ  to 
«<  me,  that  some  (and  he  said  of  my  friends)  conceived  I 
«  was  not  so  ill  as  I  pretended,  but  withdrew  myself  to 
«  live  at  ease,  discharged  of  preaching.  It  is  an  un- 
«  friendly,  and  (God  knows)  an  ungrounded  interpreta- 
<<  tion ;  for  I  have  always  been  sorrier  when  I  could  not 
«<  preach,  than  any  could  be  they  could  not  hear  me.  It 
«  hath  been  my  desire  (and  God  may  be  pleased  to  grant 
««  it)  that  I  might  die  in  the  pulpit  ;  if  not  that,  yet 
"  that  I  might  take  my  death  in  the  pulpit,  that  is,  die 
<<  the  sooner  by  occasion  of  those  labours.  Sir,  I  hope 
«  to  see  you  presently  after  Ca:-:dlemas,  about  which  time 
*<  will  fall  my  Lent  sermon  at  court,  except  my  lord 
<<  chamberlain  believe  me  to  be  dead,  and  leave  me  out  : 
«  For  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  not  speechless,  I  would 
«  not  willingly  decline  that  service.  I  have  better  leisure 
<'  to  write,  than  you  to  read,  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
<<  oppress  you  with  to  much  letter  :  God  blesse  you  and 
f«  your  son,  as  I  wish 

"  Your  poor  friend  and  servant 

"  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Jan.  7.   1630.  ■  John  Donne." 

Before 
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Before  that  month  ended,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
upon  his  old  constant  day,  the  first  Friday  in  Lent,  and  he 
had  notice  of  it  *,  and  having  in  sickness  prepared  for  the 
employment,  as  he  had  long  thhstcd  for  if,  so  resolving  his 
weakness  should  j.ot  hinder  his  journey,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don >ome  few  day  s  before  his  day  appointed.  Being  come, 
many  of  his  friends  (who  with  sorrow  saw  how  his.  sickness 
had  wrested  him),  dcubted  his  strength  to  perform  that 
task ;  and  therefore  earnestly  intreated  him  not  to  under- 
take it,  assuring  him  however,  it  was  like  to  shorten  his 
days  :  But  he  firmly  denied  their  requests,  saying,  He 
would  not  doubt,  that  GOD,  who  in  many  weaknesses 
had  assisted  him  with  an  unexpected  strength,  would  not 
withdraw  it  in  his  last  employment,  professing  a  holy  am- 
bition to  perform  that  sacred  work.  And  when  (to  the 
amazement  of  some  beholders)  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
many  thought  he  presented  himself,  not  to  preach  mortifi- 
cation by  a  living  voice,  but  mortality  by  a  decayed  body, 
and  dying  face.  And  doubtless  many  did  secretly  ask  that 
question  in  Ezekiel,  Do  these  bones  live  ?  Yet  after  some 
faint  pauses  in  his  zealous  prayer,  his  strong  desires  en- 
abled his  weak  body  tp  discharge  his  memory  of  his  medi- 
tations which  were  upon  the  subject  of  dying  ;  the  text 
being,  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.  Many 
that  saw  his  tears,  and  heard  his  hollow  voice,  professing 
they  thought  the  text  prophetically  chosen,  and  that  Dr 
Donne  had  preached  his  own  tuner al  sermon. 

Being  full  of  joy,  that  GOD  had  enabled  him  to  per- 
form this  desired  duty,  he  hastened  to  his  house,  out  of 
which  he  never  moved,  till,  like  St  Stephen,  he  was  car- 
ried by  devout  men  to  his  grave  :  And  the  next  day  after 
his  sermon,  his  spirits  being  much  spent,  and  he  indis- 
p<  sed  to  discourse,  a  friend  asked  him,  Why  are  you  sad  ? 
whom  he  replied  after  this  manner,  «« 1  am  not  sad  ; 
"  i  am  in  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  mercies  of  my 
"  God  to  me;  and  now  I  plainly  see,  it  was  his  hand  that 
U  prevented  me  from  all  temporal  employment.  And  I 
«<  see  it  was  his  will,  that  I  should  never  settle  nor  thrive 
*<  until  I  entered  into  the  ministry,  in  which  I  have  now 
"  lived  almost  twenty  years,  (I  hope  to  his  glory)  and 
•«  by  which  (I  most  humbly  thank  him)  I  have  been  en-< 
«  ablcd  to  requite  most  of  those  friends,  that  shewed  me 
•«  kindness  when  my  fortunes  were  low.  And  (as  it  hath 
"  occasioned  the  expression  of  my  gratitude)  I  thank  God, 
*'«  most  of    them    have   stood  in  need   of  nay    requital. 

«  I  have 
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«  I  have  been  useful  and  comfortable  to  my  good  father- 
«  in-law,  Sir  George  More,  whose  patience  God  hath  been 
<c  pleased  to  exercisejpy  many  temporal  crosses.  I  have 
"  maintained  my  own  mother,  whom  it  hath  pleased  God 
«  after  a  plentiful  fortune  in  her  former  times,  to  bring 
i(  to  a  great  decay  in  her  very  old  age.  I  have  quieted 
«  the  consciences  of  many  that  groaned  under  the  burden 
««  of  a  wounded  spirit,  whose  prayers  I  hope  are  available 
<•  for  me.  I  cannot  plead  innocency  of  life,  (especially 
•«  of  my  youth)  but  I  am  to  be  judged  by  a  merciful  God, 
"  who  hath  given  me  (even  at  this  time)  some  testimo- 
"  nies  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  am  of  the  number  of  his 
"  elect.     I  am  full  of  joy,  and  shall  die  in  peace." 

Upon  Monday  -following,  he  took  his  last  leave  of  his 
beloved  study,  and  being  hourly  sensible  of  his  decay,  re- 
tired himself  to  his  bed-chamber:  And  that  week  sent  (at 
several  times)  for  many  of  his  most  considerable  friends, 
of  whom  he  took  a  solemn  and  deliberate  farewell,  com- 
mending to  their  considerations  some  sentences  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  dismissed 
t.hem  with  a  spiritual  benediction.  The  Sunday,  following, 
he  appointed  his  servants,  that  if  there  were  any  worldly 
business  undone,  that  concerned  them  or  himself,  it  should 
be  prepared  against  Saturday  next  ;  for,  after  that  day, 
he  would  not  mix  his  thoughts  with  any  thing  that  con- 
cerned the  world.     Nor  ever  did. 

Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  ;  to  do  which7,  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  more  time,  for  he  had  long  studied  it. 
He  lay  fifteen  days  earnestly  expecting  his  hourly  change; 
and  in  the  last  hour  of  his  last  day,  (as  his  body  melted 
away),  his  soul  having  some  revelation  of  the  beatific  vi- 
sion, he  said,  "  I  were  miserable,  if  I  might  not  die  : ' 
And  after  those  words,  closed  many  periods  of  his  faint 
breath  with  these  words,  Thy  kingdom  cotfie,  thy  ivii!  be  dene. 
His  speech  remained  with  him  almost  to  his  last  minute  ; 
and  then  forsook  him.  Being  speechless,  he  (like  Ste- 
phen) looked  stedfastly  towards  heaven,  and  closed  his  own 
eyes,  and  then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into  such  a 
posture,  as  required  no  alteration  by  those  that  came  to 
shroud  him. 

Thus  variable,  thus  holy,  was  the  life  ;  thus  memo- 
rable, thus  exemplary,  was  the  death  of  this  most  excel- 
lent man.  He  was  in  his  forty-second  year  when  he  took 
orders  ;  and  he  died  on  the  thirty- first  of  March,  16S1, 
aged  fifty-  eight ;  after  being  dean  of  St  Paul's  for  ten 
vears. 

He 
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He  was  bulled  in  St  Paul's  church,  in  the  place  which 
he  had  appointed  for  that  use  some  years  before  his  death, 
anct  by  which  he  passed  daily  to  his  devotions.  But  not 
buried  privately,  though  he  desired  it  ;  for,  besides  a  vast 
U'  •  .  er  ot  others,  many  persons  of  noblity  and  eminence, 
loved  and  honoured  him  in  his  life,  shewed  it  at  his 
funeral,  by  a  voluntary  and  very  solemn  attendance  of  his 
body  to  the  grave. 

He  was  of  stature  moderately  tall ;  of  a  straight  and 
equally  proportioned  body,  to  which  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions gave  an  inexpressible  addition  of  grace  and  decorum. 
His  aspect  was  chearful,  and  such  as  gave  a  silent  testimony 
of  a  clear  enlightened  mind,  and  of  a  conscience  at  peace 
with  itself.  His  melting  eye  shewed  he  had  a  soft  heart, 
full  of  noble  pity,  of  too  brave  a  spirit  to  offer  injuries, 
and  too  much  a  Christian,  not  to  pardon  them  in  others. 
His  fancy  was  rich  and  copious,  equalled  by  his  great  witj 
both  being  made  useful  by  an  excellent  judgment.  His 
mind  was  liberal,  and  unwearied  in  the  search  of  know- 
ledge :  And  he  wished  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to 
others.  This  appears  by  his  numerous  "Writings,  some 
account  of  which  we  will  present  to  our  Readers. 

Besides  the  Pseudo- Martyr,  and  Book  of  Devotion  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  Works 
of  Doctor  Donne.  "  1.  Poems  :  consisting  of  bongs  and 
Sonnets,  Epigrams,  Elegies,  Epithalamiums,  Satires, 
Letters,  Funeral  Elegies,  Holy  Sonnets,  &c.  published 
at  different  times.  They  were  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  at  London,  1 7 1 9,  with  the  Addition  of 
Elegies  upon  the  Author,  by  several  Persons.  Mr  Dry- 
den  has  very  justly  given  Dr  Donne  the  character  of  '  the 

*  greatest  wit,  though  not   the   greatest   poet,  of  our  na- 

*  tion  :'  And  in  his  Dedication  of  Juvenal  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  he  s  lys,  «  Donne  alone  of  all  our  countrymen, 
«  had  your  talent  •,  but  was  not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at 
'  your  versification.  And,  were  he  translated  into  num- 
«  bers  and  English,  he  would  not  yet  be  wanting  in  the  dig- 
I  nity  of  expression. —  You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety, 
«  multiplicity,  and  choice  of   thoughts  :    You  excel  him 

*  in  the  manner  and  the  words.  1  read  you  both  with  the 
«  same  admiration,   but  not  with   the  same   delight.      He 

*  affects  the  metaphysics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  but  in 
f  his  amorous  verses,  where  nature  only  should  reign  j  and 
<  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice  spepula- 
«  tiuns  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage  their  hearts, 
«  and  entertain  them  with  the  softness  of  love.'     A  little 
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larher  Dryden  asks,  f  Would  not  Donne's  Satires,  which 
*  abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear  more  charming, 
f  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers  ?*' 
Whether  Pope  took  the  hint  from  this  question,  or 
not  is  uncertain  :  But  lrt  has  showed  the  world,  that: 
when  translated  into  numbers  and  English  as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it,  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in  that  kind 
of  poetry, 

2.  "  Paradoxes,  Problems,  Essays,  Characters,  £cc. 
to  which  is  added  a  Book  of  Epigrams,  written  in  Latin, 
by  the  same  author  ;  translated  into  English  by  J.  Maine, 
D.  D.  And  also  Ignatius's  Conclave,  a  Satire,  translated 
out  of  the  original  Copy  written  in  Latin,  by  the  same 
author  •,  found  lately  amongst  his  own  papers,  London, 
165!-5,  12mo.  Part  of  this  Collection  was  published  at 
different  times  before.  3.  Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  in 
folio;  the  first  printed  in  1640,  the  second  in  1619,  the 
third  in  1660.  Lord  Falkland  stiles  Dr  Donne  <  one  of 
<  the  most  witty  and  most  eloquent  of  our  modern  divines.' 
4.  Esseys  in  Divinity,  &c.  being  several  Disquisitions  in- 
terwoven with  Meditations  and  Prayers,  before  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  London,  1651,  12mo.  published  by  his 
son.  5.  Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour,  London,, 
1654-,  4to.  published  by  his  son.  There  are  several  of  Dr 
Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him,  from  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  earl  of  Carlisle,  archbishop  Abbot,  and  Ben 
Johnson,  printed  in  a  book,  entitled,  a  Collection  of  Let- 
ters made  by  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  Km.  Svo.  1660.  6.  The 
ancient  History  of  the  Septuagint ;  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Aristeas,  London,  1633,  12mo.  This  translation 
was  revised  and  corrected  by  another  hand,  and  published 
in  1685,  in  Svo. 

7.  «  BIA0ANATO2  :  or,  a  Declaration  of  that  Para- 
dox or  Thesis,  that  Self-Homicide  is  not  so  naturally  a 
sin,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  London,  1644-,  164-8,  &c, 
4to.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  the  original  un- 
der the  author's  own  hand,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  Among  Dr 
Donne's  letters  is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  sent  to  him  with  the 
Biathanatos  ;  and  another  to  Sir  Robert  Carre,  after- 
wards earl  of  Ancram,  sent  with  the  same  book  upon  the 
doctor's  going  into  Germany.  In  this  letter  he  observes, 
that  the  book  was  written  by  him  many  years  before  ;. 
"  and  because  (says  he)  it  is  upon  a  misinterprctable  sub- 
"  ject,  I  have  always  gone  so  near  suppressing  it,  as  that 
"  it  is  only  not  burnt.     No  hand  hath  passed   upon  it  to 
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4t  copy  it,  nor  many  eyes  to  read  it  •,  only  to  some  parti- 
«s  cular  friends  in  both  universities  then,  when  I  writ  it, 
«'  I  did  communicate  it;  and  I  remember  I  had  this  an- 
«  svvcr,  that  certainly  there  was  a  false  thread  in  it,  but 
■«  not  easily  found.  Keep  it,  I  pray,  with  the  same  jea- 
"  lousy :  Let  any,  that  your  discretion  admits  to  the 
«  sight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  book 
"  written  by  Jack  Donne,  not  Dr  Donne  :  Reserve  it  for 
»  me,  if  1  live ;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  press 
«  and  the  fire.  Publish  it  not,  yet  burn  it  not ;  but  be- 
"  tween  those  do  what  you  will  with  it."  However,  his 
worthless  son  disobeyed  this  injunction,  and  published  it. 
If  he  had  committed  it  to  the  flames,  he  had  shewn  a  bet- 
ter regard  to  his  father's  memory. 

Dr  Donne  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition, 
and  wrote  this  tract  before  he  was  truly  serious,  when  un- 
der the  impressions  of  that  disorder.  It  is  lamentable  to 
consider,  how  the  greatest  learning  and  the  brightest  parts 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  any  and  by  every  temptation  \ 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  the 
weakest  believer,  under  the  protection  of  divine  grace,  is 
a  conqueror,  and  more  than  a  conqueror,  over  all  trials 
and  distresses. 

These  are  all  the  Works  of  Donne  that  we  know  of  for 
certain  to  be  his.  Mr  Wood  proposes  a  quaere,  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  a  piece  entitled,  "  A  Scourge  for 
Paper  Persecutor's,"  printed  in  the  reign  of  K.  James  I. 
the  running  title  of  which,  at  the  top  of  every  page,  is, 
"  Paper's  Complaint."  Besides  an  hundred  and  twenty 
sermons,  the  publication  of  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, he  left,  adds  our  Biographer,  «  the  resultance  of 
«  one    thousand    four    hundred   authors,    most    of  them 

<  abridged  and  analysed  with  his  own  hand.  All  the  busi- 
«  ness  likewise  that  passed  of  any  public  consequence,  ei- 
«  ther  in  this  or  any  oi  our  neighbouring  nations,  he  ab- 
«  breviated  either  in  Latin,  or  in  the  language  of  that  na~ 
*   tion,  and  kept  them   by  him  for  useful   memorials.     So 

<  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters  and  cases  of  con- 
$  science,  that  had  concerned  his  friends,  with  his  ob- 
servation and  solutions  ot   them,   and  divers  other  mat- 

<  ters  of  importance,  all  particularly  and  methodicaliv 
«  digested  by  him.' 
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